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The  DEDICATION  of  the  former  Editions 
To  Sir  HANS  SLOANE. 


S  l  R, 

TT  THINK,  myfelf  under  many  Obligations  of  offering  this 

A  Undertaking  to  you,  which  I  ftiould  be  much  wanting  to 
myfelf,  if  1  did  not  acknowledge.  The  firft  is,  That  you 
haye  been  a  very  generous  Encourager  of  this  Defign,  not  only 
by  recommending  the  Work,  but  in  affifting  the  Performance; 
which  is  a  Favour  I  beg  Leave  to  thank  you  for,  as  well  as  the 
kind  Prefent  you  made  me  of  your  Natural  Hifiory  of  Jamaica. 
And  though  thefe  were  Inducements,  they  were  not  the  real 
Motives  that  made  me  think  this  Work  could  come  to  none  fo 
properly  as  yourfelf  ;  but  it  was  the  Confideration,  that  you  are, 
without  the  leaft  Tindure  of  Flattery,  the  only  Perfon  of  the 
Facultv  in  thefe  Kingdoms,  who  of  late  Years  hath  made  the 
Materia  Medica  your  Study  :  So  that  it  is  hard  to  lay,  whether 
your  Difcoveries  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  or  your  judicious 
Improvements  of  thofe  Difcoveries  in  the  Practice,  have  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

It  would  look  vain  in  me  to  attempt  the  Characters  of  my 
Authors,  to  one  who  is  fo  much  better,  acquainted  with  them, 
and  whofe  Engle  Recommendation  would  be  fufficient  to  make 
the  Publick  value  their  Productions:  But  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  briefly  inform  you  of  the  Method  uled  in  com¬ 
piling  and  tranflating  this  Work,  wherein  I  hope  you  will  be^ol 

Opinion  I  have  done  my  Authors  no  Injuftice.  For,  in  the  firft 
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Place,  I  have  taken  Monfieur  Pomet  for  my  Text,  making  ufe 
of  the  Liberty  of  throwing  out  Repetitions,  or  whatever  elfe  was 
foreign  to  the  Purpofe,  or  better  defcribed  by  others,  efpecially 
Mdlieurs  Tournefort  and  Lemery,  whom  you  know  well  to 
be  more  accurate  and  concife.  And  in  the  next  Place,  I  have 
added  feveral  Things  to  Monlieur  Pomet,  wherein  he  was  erro¬ 
neous  in  Defcription,  Dofe,  or  Choice  of  Drugs,  which  were 
much  better  known  in  thefe  Countries,  and  more  in  Ufe  amongll 
us.  And,  indeed,  I  have  purfued  the  fame  Rule  with  Monfieur 
Lemery,  but  with  more  Caution  ;  fo  that  it  made  this  a  Work 
of  more  Time  than  I  expected  when  I  firfl:  engaged  in  it.  And 
yet  perhaps  I  have  not  come  up  to  the  Tafte  of  fome  curious 
Gentlemen,  who  are  more  accurate  in  Botany  than  I  can  pretend 
to  ;  therefore  I  throw  myfelf  entirely  upon  your  Favour,  becaufe 
1  am  allured  you  have  too  much  Candour  for  Induftry,  and  Con¬ 
cern  for  ufeful  Knowledge,  not  to  pardon  fmall  Faults,  for  the 
Sake  of  many  Things  that  may  be  commendable  and  inftrudHve, 
and  that  otherwife  would  not  be  fo  readily  ufhered  into  the 
World. 

And  though  it  is  certain,  that  the  Knowledge  and  Choice  of 
Drugs  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  Parts  of  Phylick, 
yet  it  has  been  the  moft  negledted  of  any  to  this  Day  ;  and  it  is 
not  eafily  apprehended  how  much  the  Publick  fullers  in  the  Sale 
which  is  daily  made  of  I  know  not  what  fophillicated  and  de¬ 
cayed  Drugs,  which  are  not  capable  of  producing  the  Effects  that 
are  deligned  by  them,  and  expected  from  them,  either  to  reftore 
or  preferve  the  Health  of  Mankind.  We  may  yet  be  more  fur- 
prized  at  the  fatal  Mifchief  that  flows  from  Mens  Ignorance  in 
the  common  Choice  of  Drugs;  and  that  nothing  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  Druggifls  and  Apothecaries  Shops  than  adulterated  Medi¬ 
cines,  which  deferve  not  leaf!  the  Tittle  of  thofe  pompous  Names, 
by  which  they  enhance  the  Prices  of  them. 


Hence 
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Hence,  Sir,  you  may  plainly  fee  our  Author’s  Defigns  were  to 
expofe  the  ill  Practices  of  thofe  Men  who  did  fo  much  Prejudice 
to  the  Profeffion  of  Phyfick,  by  rendering  the  Pra&ice  precarious, 
and  fetting  a  greater  Value  on  a  decayed  Drug,  or  Compofition 
of  the  Shops,  than'  on  the  Life  or  Health  of  one  of  their  Fellow- 
Creatures  :  Therefore,  as  one  can  fcarce  difcover  their  Works  of 
Darknefs  without  buffering  by  the  Malignity  of  their  Tongues,  who 
fo  undefervedly  make  a  Gain  of  People’s  Credulity,  I  hand  in  need 
not  only  of  an  Advocate  but  a  Protestor  i  And  fince  every  one 
knows  that  you  are  univerfally  {killed  in  all  the  mod  curious  and 
ufeful  Secrets  of  Nature,  either  in  the  Vegetable,  Animal,  or 
Mineral  Kingdoms,  whatever  is  here  treated  of  in  the  following 
Books,  your  Pravels  into  thofe  Countries  Abroad,  where  many  of 
them  are  produced,  and  your  Diligence  in  furniffung  your  Mu- 
feum  at  Home,  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  have  made  you  in¬ 
timately  familiar  with  ;  fo  that  no  Perfon  but  will  allow  your 
Approbation  a  fufficient  Sanction  to  this  Work,  and  Prote&ion  to 
the  Compiler  thereof,  who  is,  with  the  utmoft  Efteem, 

SIR, 


2  our  very  Humble 

Servant  to  command \  See, 
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TH  E  Knowledge  of  dm  pie  Drugs  is  a  Study  fo  agreeable,  and  fo  exalted  in 
its  own  Nature,  that  it  has  been  the  Purfuit  of  the  fined  Genius’s  in  all 
Arres.  Several  Princes  have  applied  themfelves  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
Satisfadion°  to  their  own  Minds,  and  Improvement  to  the  Publick,  and  to 
thefe  we  are  obliged  for  the  firft  Effays  of  Medicine.  It  is  alfo  .  an  indii- 
pen fable  Knowledge  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  Compoiition,  efpecially  Apo¬ 
thecaries  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  ought  to  begin  with  this  Study,  before  they 
undertake  Pharmacy ,  elfe  they  can  never  prepare  any  thing  with  Exadnefs,  which 
is  the  occafion  of  fo  many  grofs  Errors  that  attend  the  Bufinefs,  to  the  great  Pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Patient  :  They  ought  to  know,  as  well  as  the  Druggift  from 
Whence  every  Drug  comes,  becaufe  different  Climates  encreafe  or  leflen  much  their 
Virtues  ;  they  ought  to  diftinguifh  them  by  their  Names,  theii  Figures,  their 
Subftance,  their  Touch  or  Feeling,  their  Weight  or  Lightnefs,  their  Colour,  their 
Smell  their  Ta  (le;  and  to  take  particular  Care  that  thofe  which  come  nom  foieign 
Countries  be  not  counterfeited  or  adulterated  :  For  the  Merchants,  thiough  whole 
Hands  they  pafs,  are  fometimes  too  covetous  of  extravagant  Gain,  fo  that  they 
fophifticate  and  counterfeit  fo  well,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  difcovei  the  Cheat, 
if  we  have  not  been  very  converfant,  or  well  acquainted  with  thofe  Drugs  before. 
Druggifls  themfelves  are  fometimes  deceived  in  buying  great  Quantities  of  falfe 
Drugs  for  good  ones,  and  they  then  fell  them  fo  again;  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
very  neceffary  that  the  Apothecary  fhould  be  well  (killed  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 
True  from  the  Falfe,  which  is  gained  by  a  continual  Trade  in  them,  and  a  Fre¬ 
quency 'of  feeing  them.  A  Druggift  ought  to  apply  himfelf  as  much  as  poihble 
to  get  Drugs  at  the  firft  hand,  and  to  know  the  Places  of  their  Growth,  and 
their  true  Natural  Hiftory  :  But  moft  Books  that  have  been  written  hitherto,  have 
told  us  nothing  but  Fables  on  this  head. 


The  Publick  will  find  themfelves  much  indebted  to  Monfieur  Pomet ,  for  the 
great  Number  of  curious  and  ufcful  Remarks  they  will  meet  with  in  this  General 
Hilton  ot  Drugs  ;  which  is  farther  enriched  by  the  DUcovenes  of  a  great  many 
Things  that  were  before  in  the  Dark,  but  fince  brought  to  Light,  by  the  Labour 
and  Induftry  of  him,  and  the  more  accurate  Lemery  :  But  Intereft,  we  fee,  pre¬ 
vails  upon  Curiofity,  fince  we  meet  with  very  few  Merchants  that  will  employ ^ny 
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Part  of  their  Time  to  inftrud  themfelves  in  thefe  Affairs,  which  they  are  not 
perfuaded  are  any  ways  neceffary  to  their  Bufinefs. 

Befides,  this  Work  is  not  only  ufeful  to  thofe  who  profefs  Phyfick,  and  who 
will  put  nothing  in  the  Compofition  of  Medicines  that  they  prefcribe,  except 
choice  Drugs,  but  likewife  it  is  ferviceable  to  Students  in  Pharmacy,  to  Druggifts 
and  Apothecaries,  who  may  improve  themfelves  by  what  they  will  find  in  this 
Work,  from  whence  they  may  learn  to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  what  is  true  or 
falfe  in  the  Ufe  or  Trade  of  Drugs  ;  fince  People  that  compofe  Medicines  ought 
to  know,  that  what  they  buy  will  anfwer  the  Ends  they  propofe  :  Befides,  there 
are  feveral  Artifts  and  Tradefmen  who  make  ufe  of  Drugs,  to  whom  it  is  necef¬ 
fary,  and  of  great  Importance  to  the  Publick,  that  they  fhould  not  be  cheated  or 
impofed  on,  as  Surgeons,  Goldfmiths,  Painters,  Dyeis,  Fairieis,  c jc. 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  thofe  who  read  this  Work  will  be  fatisfied,  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  faw  one  Treatife  of  Drugs  fo  complete  ;  for  here  is  not  only  collected  what 
may  be  found  fcattered  in  a  great  many  Authors,  but  a  great  many  Things  that 
were  unknown  before  Pomefs  General  Hijlory  of  Drugs,  or  at  leal!  very  few  of 
them  were  ever  taken  notice  of  by  any  former  Author  ;  for  he  acknowledges  to 
have  abundance  of  Materials  given  him  by  Monf.  Lournefort ,  and  feveral  others  of 
his  Friends,  who  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  affift  him  with  all  the  new  Difcoveries 
they  could  meet  with.  And  though  this  Work  is  not  fwelled  into  many  Volumes, 
of  much  larger  Size  than  the  two  prefent,  yet  they  contain  twice  as  much  as 
is  in  Pomet,  befides  the  Additions  that  are  neceffary  to  the  Text  from  Lemery  ; 
and  this  confidered,  together  with  the  Number  of  Figures,  and  the  neat  Perform¬ 
ance  of  them,  which  are  nothing  inferior  to  the  Originals,  lendeis  this  one  ox  the 
cheapeft  Books  that  has  appeared  of  latter  Years;  which  has  been  contrived  for 
the  Good  of  the  Publick,  many  of  the  Figures  being  brought  into  one  Plate,  on 
purpofe  to  prevent  the  Book  from  fwelling  to  too  large,  and  too  exorbitant  a  Price, 
and  fo  deftroying  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Defign,  and  the  Sale  of  the  Book  together. 

All  the  Drugs  herein  mentioned,  have  either  their  proper  Latin  Names,  or  the 
Names  given  them  by  the  Country  from  whence  they  are  brought,  with  iheii 
Etymology  ;  where  moft  pertinent,  their  Defcription  and  Hiftory  taken  alfo  from 
Mr.  Lemery  s  Univerfal  Lreatife  of  Simple  Drugs  ;  the  judicious  Author  whereof 
has  endeavoured  to  inform  himfelf  both  from  ancient  and  modern  Authors,  and 
the  Relations  of  feveral  Travellers,  of  whatever  could  be  known  concerning  the 
Subftances  and  Principles  of  which  each  Drug  is  compoled}  and  its  Quality,  and 
as  fuccindly  as  poffible,  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  Thing  treated  oi,  tnat  might  be 
fatisfadory.  Now  all  Drugs  are  taken  from  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals, 
their  Parts,  and  what  proceeds  from  thence  ;  as  their  Hair,  Nails,  Horns,  Milk, 
Blood,  and  Excrements.  Under  Vegetables  are  comprehended  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  other  Plants,  with  what  comes  from  thence;  as  Roots,  Barks,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
Seeds,  Muflirooms,  Moffes,  Gums,  Rofins,  Pitches,  Turpentines,  and  Balfams. 

*  Under 
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Under  Minerals  are  underftood  Minerals,  Metals,  Marcafites,  Stones,  Earths,  and 
Bitumens. 

All  Animals,  according  to  the  mod  probable  and  moft  received  Opinions,  come 
from  Eggs,  and  are  there  enclofed,  as  it  were  in  Abridgment,  till  the  Seed  of  the 
Male  penetrate  their  Covering,  and  ftretches  them  fufficiently  that  they  are  ready 
for  hatching  :  There  enter  into  their  Veffels  a  chylous  Juice,  which  being  pufhed 
forwards  by  the  Spirits,  circulates  through  the  whole  Habit  of  the  little  Body, 
nourishes  and  dilates  it  by  little  and  little,  which  makes  what  we  call  Growth.  This 
Circulation,  repeated  feveral  times,  makes  the  nutritious  Juices  fo  refined  and  at¬ 
tenuated,  that  they  take  a  red  Colour,  and  are  converted  into  what  we  call  Blood. 
This  natural  Operation  has  a  great  Refemblance  to  feveral  chymical  ones,  by 
which,  in  attenuating  and  diffolving  the  fulphureous  or  oily  Subfiances,  we  can 
make  a  red  Colour,  which,  notwithftanding,  has  a  great  deal  of  Difference  : 
For  example,  if  we  boil  in  a  Matrafs  one  Part  of  Chyle  or  Milk,  with  two  Parts 
of  Oil  of  Tartar,  per  Deliquium ,  the  white  Liquor  will  become  red,  'becaufe  the 
Salt  of  Tartar  being  rarified,  diffolves  and  exalts  the  unduous  Part  of  the  Milk 
and  reduces  it  into  a  kind  of  Blood.  If  we  boil  together  in  Water  one  Part  of 
common  Sulphur,  and  three  Parts  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  the  white  or  yellowifh  Li¬ 
quor  that  was  before  acquires  a  red  Colour,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the 
Sulphur  diffolved.  If  we  digeft  upon  the  Fire  Flower  of  Sulphur  in  Spirit  of 
Turpentine,  the  Liquor  gains  a  red  Colour. 

The  Circulations  that  are  made  perpetually  in  Animals,  exalt  fo  much  their 
Subfiances,  and  render  them  fo  difpofed  for  Motion,  that  the  Principles  which  arife 
from  thence  are  almoft  wholly  volatile.  But  indeed  thefe  Principles  are  not  equally 
volatile  in  all  Animals:  For  example,  Fifh  afford  lefs  volatile  Salts  than  terrefirial 
Animals  :  The  Scorpion ,  the  Crab ,  and  the  Eel,  yield  lefs  than  the  Viper  -,  Earth- 
worms  and  Snails  afford  lefs  than  Serpents  -,  Ivory  lefs  than  Hart' s-horn  ;  and  fo 
of  the  reft. 

The  different  Degrees  of  Volatility  that  are  in  Animal  Subfiances,  give  them 
different  Virtues  one  from  the  other;  fo  thofe  which  have  very  volatile  Salts,  are 
ufually  reckoned  cephalick  and  diaphoretick  ;  as  the  Viper ,  Human  Scull,  Hart' s-horn 
Goat' s-blood,  Elk's-claw  ;  becaufe  the  Matter  being  heated  in  the  Vifcera,  pufhes 
forth  their  Salts  into  the  Brain,  and  by  the  Pores  of  the  Body.  Thofe  whofe 
Subfiances  are  lefs  volatile  have  an  aperitive  Virtue,  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  withal  in 
Hog-lice  and  Crawfijh ;  becaufe  the  Salts  of  thefe  Animals  being  heavier,  are  more 
inclinable  to  precipitate  and  open  the  urinary  Paffages. 

Every  Plant  arifes  from  its  Seed,  and  is  confined  in  miniature  as  in  an  Egg, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  Animals,  the  Earth  becomes  a  Matrix  to  the  Seed,  it 
foftens  it  and  extends  the  Bark,  opens  the  Pores,  and  by  a  nitrous  Fluid  it  is  pe¬ 
netrated  and  unfheathed  from  the  Hufk,  fo  that  the  Parts  of  the  little  Plant  are 

i  ftretched, 
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dretched,  that  were  before  wound  or  locked  up  together  confufedly,  and  then 
this  fmall  Plant  begins  to  appear  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  the  nutritious 
Juice  or  Sap  circulates  in  the  Fibres  that  do  the  Office  of  the  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves  ;  they  dilate,  extend,  and  grow  to  a  certain  determinate  Size,  limited 
and  appointed  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 

A  Plant  draws  its  principal  Nutrition  by  the  Root,  becaufe  the  Pores  thereof  are 
better  difpofed  than  others,  for  receiving  in  the  Juice  from  the  Earth.  This  Juice, 
in  circulating  in  the  Veffels  of  the  Plant,  purifies  itfelf,  is  rarified,  exalted,  and 
brought  to  perfection  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Chyle  and  the  Blood  acquire 
their  Perfection  by  Circulation.  Then  the  more  exalted  and  fpirituous  Parts  of  the 
Juice,  which  may  be  called  the  animal  Spirits  of  the  Plant,  are  imployed  upon  the 
Flowers  and  Fruits;  the  lefs  fubtle  Parts  fupply  Nouriffiment  for  the  Stalk,  the 
Branches,  and  the  Leaves  ;  the  groffer  Parts  dill  congeal  or  coagulate  into  Gums, 
Rofins,  and  Balfams  :  Thofe  that  are  the  groffed  of  all,  produce  an  external  Bark. 
Though  all  the  Plants  of  the  Earth  receive  their  Nutrition  from  one  and  the  fame 
Spring,  they,  notvvithflanding,  every  one  of  them,  acquire  different  Qualities,  oc- 
cafioned  from  the  Diverfity  of  Fermentations  and  other  natural  Elaborations,  that 
are  produced  by  the  Texture  or  Difpofition  of  their  different  Fibres.  We  may 
diffinguifh  Rofins  from  Gums,  in  that  Rofins  are  much  fatter,  and  that  they  dif- 
folve,  confequently,  much  eafier  in  Oil. 

The  Origin  of  Minerals  is  different  from  thofe  of  Vegetables  and  Animals  ;  this 
proceeds  from  the  Congelation  of  acid  or  faline  Waters  charged  with  fuch  Matters 
as  will  diffolve  in  the  Earth.  Metals  are  produced  from  a  greater  degree  of  Con- 
coCtion,  a  longer  Digedion,  and  clofer  Union  than  the  Minerals,  which  are  feparated 
or  divided  from  the  groffer  Parts  in  the  Ores,  after  the  fame  manner  as  Gold 
and  Silver  feparate  themfelves  from  their  Metals  in  the  Cupel.  All  Ores  are  not 
in  a  State  or  Condition  of  producing  Metals,  for  it  is  neceflary  there  diould  be  a 
Difpofition  and  natural  Heat  capable  of  railing  extraordinary  Fermentations  and 
Elaborations  ;  and  high  Mountains  are  ufually  the  propered  Places  for  thefe  Pro¬ 
ductions,  becaufe  the  Heat  therein  contained  is  more  regular  and  exaCt  than 
elfewhere. 

It  is  not  Chance  only  that  conduits  us  to  the  Difcovery  of  metailick  Mines, 
but  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  that  Way,  obferve  or  take  notice  of  feveral  Cir- 
cumdances  which  direCt  them  to  the  Places  where  they  may  be  found  :  For  ex¬ 
ample,  When  on  a  Mountain,  or  in  the  Clifts  and  Breaches  of  Rocks,  they  meet 
with  Marchafites,  and  fmall  heavy  Stones  of  a  Mineral  Kind,  or  that  they  per¬ 
ceive  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  feveral  Mineral  Veins  ;  thefe  are  Signs  that  there 
is  fomething  to  be  found,  that  is  likely  to  anfwer  their  Expectations,  and  that  they 
may  be  allured  of  Succefs. 
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When  in  certain  Streams  or  Rivulets  there  is  feen  a  fort  of  Sand  of  little  Pieces 
of  Marchafite  of  fome  Mineral,  there  is  a  Sign  that  there  is  fome  metallick  Mine 
near  the  Place  ;  for  thefe  metallick  Bits  are  wafhed  off,  and  conveyed  by  the 
Current  of  the  Water  that  flows  ufually  from  the  Bottom  of  fome  Hill;  fo  that 
it  runs  back  again  towards  the  Fountain-head,  infomuch  that  if  you  purlue  thefe 
fmall  Pieces  of  Marchafite,  they  will  bring  you  to  the  Place  where  the  Mine  is. 

When  the  Afpedt  or  Figure  of  a  Mountain  is  rough  and  wild,  the  Earth  is 
barren,  naked,  and  without  any  kind  of  Plants,  or  that  only  fome  particular  Kinds 
are  produced,  which  are  almoft  withered  and  dry  ;  thefe  are  Signs  that  there  are 
Mines  in  this  Mountain,  becaufe  the  great  Barrennefs  of  the  Surface  was  occa- 
floned  by  nothing  elfe  but  the  mineral  Vapours,  which  confume  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants;  though  it  does  not  always  happen  that  mineral  Places  are  barren,  there 
being  very  many  that  are  covered  with  great  Variety  of  Herbs.  When  wre  fee  a 
very  clear  Water  flow  from  a  Mountain  that  has  a  mineral  Tafte,  it  is  a  Sign  that 
the  Place  abounds  witli  fome  kind  of  Metal  or  Mineral  ;  for  thofe  fort  of  Places 
are  ufually  fupplied  with  a  great  deal  of  Water,  which  give  great  Difturbance  to 
the  Workmen,  it  being  neceffury  to  drain  off  the  Water  before  you  can  fearch  for 
the  Metal. 

When  we  are  very  certain,  by  feveral  Signs  or  Obfervations,  that  any  Hill  or 
Mountain  contains  in  it  fome  Mine  of  Metal,  we  begin  to  fink  or  dig  a  Pit  at  the 
lower  Part  or  Foot  of  the  Hill,  in  order  (as  the  Miners  call  it)  to  carry  the  Level, 
whereby  the  Waters  may  run  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  the  Affiftance 
of  Engines;  and  thereby  they  may  be  able  to  come  at  the  Deep,  where  the 
largeft  and  richeft  Part  of  the  Metal  lies.  We  mu  ft  take  notice,  that  the  metal¬ 
lick  Matter  being  as  yet  (tony  in  the  Mine,  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  Veins  cr 
Channels,  that  reprefent  the  feveral  Branches  of  Trees,  or  the  Arms  of  a  River. 
Metals  differ  from  other  Minerals  in  being  more  malleable,  whereof  there  are 
feven;  to  wit,  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Tin,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Quickfilver  ;  the  laft 
is  not  malleable,  but  will  amalgamate  with  any  of  the  others,  and  therefore  is  by 
fome  called  a  hall  Metal,  though  others  believe  it  to  be  the  Seed  of  all  Metals. 

The  Aftrologers  and  Alchemifts  join  in  their  Opinions  herein,  and  affirm  this 
as  an  uncon  tellable  Truth,  that  there  is  a  great  Correfpondence  between  the  feven 
Metals  and  the  leven  Planets  in  their  Influences,  which  flow  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  ferve  reciprocally  for  their  Nutrition.  And  though  this  Opinion  is 
without  any  Foundation,  it  has  neverthelefs  many  Followers,  notwithftanding  their 
fineft  Reafonings  are  but  gratis  difta  ;  for,  excepting  the  Sun  and  Moon,  there  is 
not  the  lead  fhadow  of  Probability,  how  any  of  the  reft  fhould  communicate  any 
Influence  to  any  thing  that  grows  upon  this  terraqueous  Globe,  efpecially  fubter- 
raneous  Bodies,  where  neither  Sun  nor  Moon  feems  to  have  any  Dominion. 
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A  great  many  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries  think  it  fufficient  to  anfvver  the  Ends 
of  their  Profeflion,  that  they  know  the  moft  common  Drugs  in  Ufe,  without 
giving  themfelves  any  further  Trouble  :  But  nothing  is  a  greater  Obftrudtion  to 
the  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of  Medicine  than  fuch  a  lazy  Notion,  which  gives 
a  Check  to  all  Enquiries  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  and  prevents  the  Diicovery 
of  an  infinite  Number  of  excellent  Medicines  that  are  unknown  to  us.  We  fee 
that  every  Age  has  brought  to  light  fome  new  Drugs,  and  we  had  never  known 
the  chief  Part  of  the  belt  Medicines  in  Ufe  among  us  at  this  Day,  if  the  Che- 
mifts  had  not  brought  them  out  of  the  Fire,  from  fuch  Metals  and  Minerals  as 
the  Ancients  believed  not  only  ufelefs  in  Phyfick,  but  pernicious  to  Health.  How 
flaould  we  have  met  with  the  Bark ,  Ipecacuana ,  &c.  which  produce  fuch  extraordi¬ 
nary  EfFedts,  if  the  Botanifts  had  not  carried  their  Enquiries  into  the  New  World? 
And  the  Materia  Medica  had  never  been  fo  copious  as  it  is  now,  if  thole  who 
have  made  fo  many  valuable  Difcoveries  had  contented  themfelves  with  fuch  Drugs 
only  as  ferved  their  PredecefiTors  ?  We  likewife  fee,  that  fuch  Phyficians  as  pradtife 
Phyfick  with  the  molt  Succefs,  are  fuch  as  have  applied  themfelves  Inoft  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Drugs;  as  we  have  an  eminent  Inflan.ee  in  Monfi  Fagon ,  Firft 
Phyfician  to  the  Frejicb  King;  and  fome  of  our  own  Nation,  who  are,  and  have 
been,  the  greatefl  Ornaments  to  the  Profeflion  of  Phyfick,  as  well  as  the  Study 
of  Botany,  as  Dr.  Morifon ,  Dr.  Grew ,  Dr.  Sloan,  Dr.  Woodward ,  Mr.  Petivery 
and  others  :  Therefore  all  thole  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Compofition  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  ought  ferioufly  to  enquire  into  the  Knowledge  of  Drugs,  and  to  penetrate 
into  their  fecret  Virtues,  it  being  certain  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  in 
it  fome  fpecifick  Quality  for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes.  It  is  pity  there  are  few  Per- 
fons  whofe  Leifure  and  Fortune  will  give  them  an  Opportunity  of  applying  all 
their  Time  to  this  Bufinefs;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that  any  Phyfician  or  Apothe¬ 
cary  that  would  ufe  a  little  Induftry  this  way,  might,  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Life 
difeover  the  particular  Virtues  of  at  leaft:  fome  one  Drug;  and  this  would,  in  Time, 
enrich  the  Pradtice  of  Phyfick  with  a  great  many  more  Simple  Medicines,  that 
are  furer,  fafer,  and  more  efficacious  than  thofe  we  ufe  at  this  Day. 
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TH  E  Author  of  this  ufeful  Work  appears  to  have  been  a  Man  of  great 
Candour  and  Opennefs  in  the  Difcovery  of  every  thing  he  knew  regarding 
his  Subject;  and,  what  is  perhaps  a  Merit  more  than  equal  to  that  or  any 
other,  in  the  Author  of  a  Treatife  of  this  kind  intended  for  general  Ule,  a  Perfon 
of  the  ftridteft  Probity  ;  to  this  he  had  added  an  uncommon  Induftry  and  Appli¬ 
cation  to  his  Bufinefs,  as  a  Druggifl,  for  a  long  Series  of  Years,  and  by  being 
himfelf  daily  converfant  among  the  Objects  he  had  to  defcribe  to  others,  he  feems 
to  have  made  himfelf  much  better  acquainted  with  the  external  Appearances  and 
Differences  of  Drugs,  and  the  various  Accidents  they  are  fubjedt  to,  than  any 
Author  who  had  wrote  before  him.  With  thefe  Qualifications,  the  World  could 
not  but  expedt  a  valuable  Work  from  him,  on  a  Subjedl  he  fo  well  underhood  ;  and 
his  Countrymen,  when  the  Book  appeared,  declared  that  he  had  not  fallen  fhort 
in  it,  of  what  they  expedted  from  him  :  Indeed  we  find  him  every  where  talking 
as  if  he  had  the  Subhances  treated  of  before  him  ;  his  Defcriptions  are  clear,  fuc- 
cindt,  and  diftindfive  5  his  Cautions  againft  Deceits  are  not  calculated  from  the 
Figments  of  a  fertile  Invention,  but  given  from  the  Memory  of  Sophiftications  by 
which  himfelf  had,  at  fome  time  or  other,  fuffered  :  and  his  Diredfions  how  to 
know  the  good  from  the  bad  in  every  Species,  are  a  Lefion  that  every  Druggiil, 
Chemift,  and  Apothecary,  ought  to  have  eternally  in  Memory. 

If  the  Work  has,  among  us,  been  accufed  of  fome  Inaccuracies,  if  is  but  Juftice 
to  the  Author  to  obferve,  that  it  was  in  many  Cafes  the  Enghfh  Tranflator,  and  not 
he,  who  was  chargeable  with  them  ;  and  if  there  are  fome  Inftances  in  which  we 
can  perceive  Errors  in  his  Accounts  of  the  Drugs,  it  is  owing  to  the  Diicoveries 
made  in  later  Times,  of  Things  not  fo  much  as  fufpedlcd  by  the  bed  Judges  at  the 
Time  of  his  publifhing  this  Work. 
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In  this  Edition,  the  grofs  Errors  of  the  Tranflator  are  amended,  and  the  Author 
is  fet  in  the  juft  Light  he  deferves,  and  his  Senfe  rendered  clear  where  it  was  be¬ 
fore  miftaken  or  left  obfcure  :  And  as  the  Improvements  made  in  all  Parts  of  na¬ 
tural  Knowledge  fince  his  Time  have  been  very  great,  whatever  might  feem  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  farther  inftrudting  the  young  Student  in  the  true  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Body  defcribed,  is  here  added  at  the  End  of  the  Chapter,  from  the 
Writings  of  the  French  Academicians,  of  Reaumur  and  Geoffroy ,  in  their  particular 
Treatifes,  from  our  own  Dale,  and  from  fuch  others  as  have  given  Lights  into 
the  Subject  unknown  to  thefe  ;  and  fometimes  from  Accounts  or  Obfervations  later 

than  the  Works  of  any  of  them. 

• 

The  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find,  that  what  is  added  of  this  kind  is 
not  fpun  out  into  an  unneceftiiry  Length,  by  Obfervations  foreign  to  the  Intent  of 
the  Work  ;  the  Defign  not  being  to  enter  into  the  Detail  of  all  the  Particulars,  in 
regard  to  each  Subject,  as  a  Matter  of  Science,  or  to  give  Botanical,  or  other  corn- 
pleat  Treatifes  on  the  Bodies  under  Confideration  ;  but  to  point  out  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  each  as  a  Drug  ;  that  is,  as  it  becomes  the  Subject  of  this  Hiftory  ; 
with  juft  enough  of  its  Charadterifticks  or  Defcription,  for  the  diftinguifhing  it  from, 
other  Things  of  the  lame  kind.  Thole  who  want  to  be  further  informed  of  the 
general  Hiftory  of  the  Subjedt,  are  referred  to  the  Page  or  Chapter  of  fome  of  the. 
Authors  of  the  greateft  Credit  who  have  treated  more  largely  of  it. 

• 

The  Englijh  Transition  having  been  made  from  the  firft  Edition  of  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  it  has  been  judged  necefiary  to  add  here  the  more  material  Part  of  what 
was  afterwards  added  to  it  in  the  fucceeding  one,  publilhed  by  the  Son  of  the 
Author;  and  as  there  are  fome  few  Drugs  in  ufe  among  us,  which  by  Inadver¬ 
tency  were  palled  over  in  filence  by  this  Author,  there  are  added  lhort  Accounts 
of  them,  by  which  they  may  be  known  when  genuine,  and  by  which  the  Sophifti- 
cations,  not  lefs  frequent  in  the  Shops  of  London  than  in  thole  of  Paris,  may  be 
avoided. 

JOHN  HILL. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  SEEDS. 


i.  Of  Wormfeed. 

WORM3EED  has  its  Name 
from  its  principal  Virtue, 
which  is  to  deftroy  all 
Kinds  of  Worms  gene¬ 
rated  in  human  Bodies  ;  particularly  thofe  in  In¬ 
fants  or  young  Children.  It  is  likewife  call’d  San- 
toline ,  or  Xantolinc ,  Semen  Sandlum ,  the  Holy 
Seed,  Semen  Santonicum,  Semencine  and  Barbotine. 
It  is  a  fmall  Seed,  which  the  Perfiam  trade  in  by 
their  Caravans  from  Aleppo ,  Alexandria  and 
Smyrna ,  and  which  is  afterwards  tranfported  to 
England ,  Holland  and  France. 

The  Plant  which  bears  the  Wormfeed ,  has  fuch 
{mail  Leaves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  them 
from  the  Seed  ;  for  this  Reafon,  thofe  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Boutan  winnow  it  in  proper  Bafkets, 
to  feparate  the  Leaves,  which  fly  off,  in  a  Kind 
of  Powder.  Some  Authors  affirm  this  Wormfeed 
to  be  the  Seed  of  a  Sort  of  Wormwood  which 
is  call’d  Santonique ,  hecaufe  in  grows  in  Xaintonge: 
But  this  is  not  worth  difputing  about,  fince  what 
is  generally  fold  we  know  grows  in  Perfa,  and 


on  the  Borders  of  Mufcovy ,  as  Letters  which  Î 
have  received  upon  feveral  Occafions  affure  me, 
and  as  you  may  be  fatisfy’d  from  Mr.  Tavernier , 
in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Travels,  Page 
in  thefe  Words  :  15  •*  ** 

As  to  what  regards  the  Semancine,  or  Worm - 
feed,  it  is  not  to  be  gather’d  like  other  Seeds. 
The  Herb  which  bears  it  is  common  enough,  buc 
muft  be  fuffer’d  to  Hand  ’till  it  is  ripe  ;  and  the 
Misfortune  is,  that  when  it  approaches  to  its  Ma¬ 
turity  the  Wind  Ihakes  off  a  great  Part  of  the 
Seed,  which  falls  among  the  Weeds  and  is  Ioftj 
and  this  it  is  which  makes  it  dear.  They  never 
dare  touch  it  with  their  Hands  for  fear  of  fpoiling 
it,  and  when  they  are  to  Ihcw  it  they  take  it 
in  a  Bafon.  When  they  gather  what  remains 
upon  the  Plant,  this  is  the  Management  by 
which  they  do  it;  they  take  with  them  two 
Hand-Bafkets,  and  walking  into  the  Places  where 
it  grows,  they  move  one  of  the  Bafkets  from  Right 
to  Left,  and  the  other  from  Left  to  Right,  as  if 
they  were  mowing  the  Herb,  always  laying  hold 
of  it  by  its  Top,  which  is  the  Part  were  the  Seed 
grows  ;  The  Seed  thus  falls  into  the  Bafkets. 
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There  is  iVortnfeed  alfo  growing  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Kerman  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of 
Boutan,  and  fcarce  any  more  is  gather’d  there  than 
■what  is  ufed  upon  the  Spot. 

This  Seed  is  not  only  good  againft  Worms  in 
Children,  but  the  Northern  Nations  ufe  it  like 
Anifecd  in  Comfits  and  Sugar-Plumbs. 

You  ought  to  chufe  that  which  is  well-fed  or 
plump,  of"a  greenifh  Call  and  well-tailed,  and 
take  care  that  it  be  very  clean,  and  have  nothing 
flicking  and  clinging  to  the  Seed  ;  for  that  will 
increafe  the  Price  confiderably.  You  mull  take 
care  it  be  not  too  green,  and  that  Southernwood- 
feed  be  not  impeded  on  you  for  this,  tho’  they 
are  eafdy  to  be  diftinguifti’d  ;  for  the  Wormfeed 
is  moderately  large,  long  and  greenifh,  and  the 
Seed  of  Southernwood  is  light  and  yellowilh,  more 
refembling  a  Chaff  cut  very  fmall  than  a  Seed  ; 
add  to  this,  that  the  Wormfeed  is  bitterer  and 
more  aromatick. 

The  Wormfeed  is  fo  well  known  and  common¬ 
ly  ufed,  that  we  need  not  fpeak  of  its  Virtues  : 
Its  Bitternefs  is  the  Reafon  that  it  is  generally 
cover’d  with  Sugar  ;  and  this  Way  makes  what 
We  call  Wormfeed  Sugar-Plumbs. 

When  it  is  taken  otherwife  it  fhould  be  beat 
to  Powder  and  taken  in  any  convenient  Liquor, 
or  made  into  a  Bolus  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a 
Dram,  for  a  Dofe. 

Chufe  your  Wormfeed  always  as  new 
Lemery.  and  frelh  as  you  can,  clean  and  round, 
of  the  llrongell  Talle  and  moll  fragrant 
Smell  :  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  with  vo¬ 
latile  and  effential  Salt  in  it  :  It  is  very  proper 
for  the  Deftrudion  of  Worms ,  excites  the 
Courfes  of  Women,  fuppreffesVapours,  {Lengthens 
the  Stomach,  caufes  a  good  Digellion,  and  adds 
a  lively  Colour  and  Complexion  to  the  Face. 
The  Dofe,  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in 
Powder,  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning  failing,  or 
in  an  Infufion  in  Wine,  or  made  into  Confeds,  to 
be  eat  with  roafted  Apples  Evening  and  Morning. 
The  chymical  Oil  is  excellent  to  anoint  the  Sto¬ 
mach  or  Belly  with  for  the  fame  Purpofes.  A 
compound  Powder  may  be  made  thus  :  Take 
Wormfeed  two  Drams  ;  Powder  of  Cor  aline  one 
Ounce  ;  Æthiops  Mineral  half  an  Ounce  :  Mix 
them  :  Dofe,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  fall¬ 
ing. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  a  foreign  Species  of  Worm¬ 
wood ,  call’d  Alexandrian  Wormwood ,  orthe  Worm- 
feed  Plant.  The  Abfnthium  Santonicum  Alexan- 
drinum  five  Sementina  fcf  femen  Sanâfum.  Park. 
102.  Abfnthium  Santonicum  Judaicum.  R.  Hift. 
i.  368.  Hid.  Ox.  3.  8.  It  is  a  Plant  of  about 
two  Feet  high,  the  Stalk  is  hard  and  woody,  the 
Leaves  are  large  and  finely  divided,  of  a  greyifh 


or  afti  Colour  rather  than  green  ;  the  Stalk  divides 
into  many  Branches  towards  the  Top,  which  are 
thick  fet  with  fmall  Leaves  and  numerous  Clufters 
of  Seeds  ;  thefe  upper  Leaves  are  thofe  fmall 
ones  which,  as  Pomet  obferves,  it  is  hard  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  Seeds.] 

[The  Seed  is  fmall,  light  and  chaffy,  compofed 
of  a  Number  of  thin  brittle  Membranes,  fet  on  a 
fhort  Pedicle,  and  eafily  falling  into  Powder,  on 
being  rubb’d  between  the  Fingers.] 

2.  Of  the  Choiian  in  French,  or  Carmine- 
Seed. 

HIS  is  a  little  light  Seed,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  Colour,  the  Tafte  Pomet. 
fomething  biting  ;  and  much  refembling 
the  Wormfeed ,  except  that  it  is  much  larger  and 
lighter. 

This  Plant  grows  low,  and  carries  its  Seed  in 
little  Bunches  or  Clufters  on  its  Top,  in  a  Man¬ 
ner  little  different  from  the  Wormfeed. 

I  have  found  it  impoffible  to  know  pofitively 
the  Place  of  Growth  of  the  Plant  which  bears  the 
Chouan  ;  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it 
has  been  from  fome  Perfons  of  the  Retinue  of 
M.  de  Guillerague,  who  went  Embaffador  from 
the  King  of  France  into  Turly,  who  at  their  Re¬ 
turn  brought  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  it  to  Paris 
with  them. 

If  you  would  know  how  to  chufe  the  beft  Seed, 
you  muft  take  that  which  is  greenifh,  the  largeft, 
and  beft  clean’d  or  drefs’d,  and  lead  fill’d  with 
Specks,  like  Ploies  in  rotten  Wood. 

It  is  of  no  other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  in 
France ,  but  to  make  Carmine ,  and  for  the  Feather- 
Men  who  dye  with  it,  but  at  prefentmind  it  very 
little. 

This  Author  agrees  with  the  former 
in  the  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  this  Exo-  Lemery. 
tick  ;  which  he  fays  is  like  Wormfeed , 
but  in  Tafte  a  little  pungent  ;  it  grows  upon  a 
Shrub-Plant,  plumb’d  on  the  Tops  like  a  Nofegay  ; 
it  is  brought  from  the  Levant ,  and  ufed  for  Carmine. 

[This  is  the  Santonicum  viride ,  Offic.  Dale  s 
Pharm.  100,  the  green  Wormfeed  of  the  Shops  ; 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the 
former;  but  is  fo  feldom  imported  that  the  Name 
of  it  is  almoft  loft.  It  is  probably  the  Seed  of 
fome  foreign  Wornnvood  ;  but  no  Author  has  yet 
afeertain’d  the  particular  Species.] 

3.  Of  Macedonian-Parfley. 

71 /T Aeedonian-P arfey  is  a  Plant  which 
Pomet,  dvX  refembles,  in  fome  meafure,  our 
Garden  P arfey  ;  but  the  Seed  is  a  great 

deal 
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deal  lefs,  much  longer  and  {harper  pointed  ;  it 
grows  in  Clufters  like  Fennel-Seed.  This  Plant 
receives  its  Name  from  the  Kingdom  of  Macedon , 
where  it  grows  naturally,  and  from  whence  the 
Seed  is  tranfported,  which  is  almoft  the  only  Part 
of  it  that  is  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

Make  choice  of  the  neweft  Seed,  and  fuch  as 
is  clean,  well  fed,  longifh,  and  of  a  brownifh  green 
Colour  ;  let  it  be  well-tafted  and  aromatick, 
which  are  the  chief  Demotions  of  the  Goodnefs 
of  Macedonian-Parjley  :  There  are  fome  who 
very  improperly  ufe  our  common  Parfley-Seed, 
and  others  again  a  Sort  of  black  Seed  from  the 
large  S inallage,  which  the  Gardeners  falfly  call 
Ada  c  c deni  an-  Pa  rfl 'ey .  Andr etna  chus,  Phyfician  to 
Nero ,  General  of  the  Roman  Legions,  in  the 
Time  of  the  War  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Han¬ 
nibal,  invented  a  Treacle,  which  v/e  now  call 
V mice-Lreacle ,  in  which  he  put  this  Seed,  by 
the  Name  cf  Macedonian-P arjley ,  as  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  Alexipharmack ,  or  Refifter  of  Poifon  or  Pefti- 
lence. 

It  may  be  taken  early  in  the  Morning,  half  a 
Dram  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or  other  Liquor  pro¬ 
per  to  the  Difeafe. 

Says  it  is  the  fame  Species-  of  P arjley 
Lerncry.  with  ours  ;  but  the  Leaves  are  much 
larger,  and  a  little  more  indented  ;  the 
Seed  abundantly  fmaller,  longer,  fharper  pointed, 
and  more  aromatick.  This  Plant  grows  in  Avla- 
cedon ,  from  whence  the  dried  Seed  is  brought 
hither. 

The  Choice  of  it  ought  to  be  the  fame  as 
before  dire&ed.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
alted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ;  it  is  aperitive,  excites 
to  Urine,  provokes  the  Monthly  Courfes,  refills 
Poifon,  and  expels  Wind  ;  it  is  Lithontriptick,  or 
a  powerful  Breaker  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kydnies  ; 
and  apply’d  in  the  Form  of  a  Cataplafm,  eafes 
Pain,  and  abates  the  Raging  of  the  Gout,  efpe- 
cially  from  a  cold  Caufe.  This  Seed  may  be 
ufed  either  in  Powder,*  Decoeftion,  Tincture, 
chymical  or  exprefs’d  Oil,  and  in  the  diftill’d 
Water  it  is  opening,  cleanfing,  diuretick  and  fu- 
dorihek,  and  therefore  is  ufed  in  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  the  great  Treacle  of  Andromachus. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  a  Species  of  Pariley  call’d 
P ctrofelinum  Macedonicum  verum.  Ger.  864. 
Apium  Macedonicum.  H.  Ox.  3.  394.  It  is  a 
Plant  of  about  two  Feet  high,  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Parfley,  only  that  they  are  a 
little  hairy  and  more  notch’d  on  the  Edges. 
The  Stalk  is  divided  into  many  Branches  at  tire 
Top  and  befet  with  Clufters  of  white  Flowers, 
which  are  follow’d  by  the  Seeds  before  deferib’d. 

It  is  a  common  Plant  in  many  warm  Countries  -, 
but  will  not  bear  the  Cold  of  oui  Climate.] 
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4.  Of  Sefeli  of  Marseilles. 

HÏS  Sefeli  takes  its  Denomina¬ 
tion  from  Alarfeillcs ,  which  is  its  Potnet. 
native  Climate,  though  it  flourifhes 
more  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  Provence  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  It  is  a  Plant  which  pafies  for  a  Kind  of 
Fennel ,  and  is  by  manyAuthors  call’d  Fœnicidum  tor - 
tuofum ,  or  Crooked  Fennel  ;  but  it  has  fewer  Leaves 
than  the  common  Fennel,  and  thofe  not  fo  long, 
nor  is  the  Stalk  fo  ftrait  or  high,  but  more  naked, 
and  the  Branches  lefs  regular,  fpreading  themfelves 
wider  on  the  Sides  near  the  Bottom.  We  ufe  the 
Seed,  which  grows  by  Clufters  on  the  Tops,  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  Dill.  When  it  comes  to 
Maturity  it  looks  very  much  like  the  wild  Fennel. 

This  Seed  ought  to  be  of  a  moderate  Size, 
longifh,  heavy,  well  clean’d  and  of  a  greenifti 
Colour. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Sefeli  ;  as  that 
of  Candy ,  Peloponnefus,  or  the  Morea ,  Ethiophia, 
Lfc.  but  as  it  is  only  the  Seed  of  the  Sefeli  of 
Marfeilles  that  is  in  ufe,  I  fliall  not  mention  thé 
others,  but  refer  you  to  the  Authors  that  treat  of 
them.  Some  aflign  the  fame  Virtues  to  this  Sefeli 
of  Marfeilles  as  w7as  given  to  the  Parfley  of  Ma¬ 
ccdon  ;  and  fome  Botanifts  call  it  the  Siler  Monta - 
num,  or  Sefeli  of  the  Mountains. 

The  Carriers  who  bring  from  French  Comté  the 
Berne  and  Valteline  Cheefes ,  and  Sweetmeat 
Boxes,  fometimes  bring  us  alfo,  in  little  Bales,  a  ' 
Seed  which  they  call  Sefeli,  larger  and  of  a  ftronger 
Smell  than  that  of  Marfeilles ,  which  they  give 
their  Cattle  that  bring  their  Goods  to  fatten  them, 
that  they  may  fell  the  better  at  Paris. 

The  Latin  Authors  call  it  by  thefe 
Names,  Sefeli  Majftlienfe,  or  Sefeli  of  Lemery . 
Mafflia  ;  Sefeli  Majftlienfe  Faeniculi 
folio  Diofcoridis  cenfetur,  Fceniculum  tortuofum , 
according  to  Bauhin  and  Tournefort  ;  Sefeli  Maf- 
flienfe  folio  Faeniculi  craffore ,  Ad  Label,  or  the 
Majfliæ  Sefeli  with  the  thicker  Fennel  Leaf; 
Fceniculum  Pctrceum,  or  Rock-Fennel. 

After  he  has  given  the  fame  Defcription  of 
it  as  Pomet,  he  fays,  it  grows  in  fandy  Places  in 
the  hot  Countries,  as  in  Languedoc ,  Provence, 
and  about  Marfeilles  :  The  Seed  is  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
and  brought  to  us  dry  ;  it  ought  to  be  chofe  mo¬ 
derately  large,  frefti,  and  of  a  grateful  Smell  ; 
then  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  eflential  Oil  and  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  is  hot  and  dry,  incides,  opens,  dif- 
cuffes  ;  it  is  cephalick,  neurotick,  pe&oral  and 
nephritick  ;  good  againft  EpiJepfies,  Apoplexies, 
Megrims,  Vertigo’s,  Lethargies,  Cramps,  Pal- 
fics,  Convulfions,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  Ob- 
ftruétions  of  the  Lungs,  Wheefings,  Shortnefs 
B  2  of 
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of  Breath,  Dropfies,  Cholick,  Crudities  in  the 
Stomach,  "Wind,  Obftruftion  of  the  Terms, 
Pain  and  Stoppages  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder  ;  and 
may  be  taken  in  Powder  from  a  Dram  or  two,  or 
infus’d  in  Wine,  or  boiled  in  Wine,  Ale  or 
Water  ;  likewife  a  Tincture  may  be  drawn  from 
it  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 

This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Befell  Maffil'tenfe.  R. 
Hi  ft.  i.  414.  Lihanotis  Majfillenfis  Ferulce 
folio.  Hift.  Ox.  3,  310.  It  is  a  Plant  of  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  like  Fennel , 
but  fhorter  and  of  a  paler  Green  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  Cluftcrs  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
and  are  white.  The  Seed  is  faid  to  be  a  Specifick 
againft  the  Poifon  of  Hemlock. 

5.  Of  Ameos,  Bifhop’s-Wecd,  or  the 
Ethiopian-Cummin. 

THE  French  call  this  V Ammi,  and 
D'  Ameos.  It  is  a  Plant  which  has 
Leaves  fmall  and  indented,  and  bears  a 
Stem  pretty  high,  with  many  Branches,  which 
terminate  in  Taffels  adorn’d  with  white  Flowers, 
after  which  comes  a  little  roundilh  Seed,  fmall, 
and  very  much  refembling  Grains  of  Sand,  from 
whence  the  Plant  takes  its  Name. 

The  Seed  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  that  is 
in  Ufe  ;  it  ought  to  be  chofe  frefh  or  new, 
greenilh,  well-fed,  of  a  little  bitterifh  Tafte  and 
aromatick  Smell  :  That  which  comes  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  or  Crete  ought  to  be  efteem’d  before  that 
which  is  cultivated  in  feveral  Gardens  in  France , 
which  has  not  that  Tafte  between  Origanum  and 
<Fkyme ,  fo  eafily  obferv’d  in  that  of  Alexandria 
and  Crete ,  which  is  much  the  better  for  all  Ufes. 
It  is  incifive  and  aperitive.  The  Dofe  is  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram. 

It  is  call’d  Semen  Ammeos ,  or  Ammi 
Letnery.  ah  Arena  ;  the  Name  being  given  to 
this  Plant  bccaufe  the  Seed  is  very  like 
to  Grains  of  Sand  :  It  affords  a  great  deal  of 
effential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  and  is  attenuating, 
cutting,  aperitive,  hyfterick,  carminative,  cepha- 
lick,  refills  Poifon,  and  is  one  of  the  four  leffer 
hot  Seeds  ;  it  expels  Wind,  is  good  againft  the 
Cholick  and  Pains  of  the  Womb,  and  provokes 
the  Menfcs  ;  it  is  ufed  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram 
to  a  Dram,  in  a  Decoction  with  Wine  or  Water, 
or  in  a  Tincture  extracted  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 

[Thefe  are  the  Seeds  of  the  Ammi  Odore  Origan!. 
Hill.  Ox.  3.  295.  Ammi  creticum.  Ger.  881. 
They  are  brought  from  Ægypi ,  by  the  W ay  of 
Alexandria ,  to  Venice  and  Germany ,  and  thence 
into  the  other  Parts  of  Europe.  The  Plant  is 


about  two  Feet  high,  the  Stalks  are  {lender, 
branched  and  ftriatcd^  the  lower  Leaves  broad  and 
jagged,  but  the  upper  much  more  finely  divided  ; 
theT  Flowers  Hand  in  Umbels,  and  are  very  fmall 
and  white.] 

6.  Of  Thlafpi,  or  Treacle  Muftard. 

HIS  Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high, 
and  has  Leaves  fomething  of  a  deep  Pcmct. 
green  Colour  ;  the  Stem  is  charg’d  with 
a  great  many  Branches,  bearing  white  Flowers, 
after  which  grow  fiat  Pods,  .refembling  Lentils. 
The  Seeds  are  of  a  yellow  Colour,  tending  to 
red,  which  in  courfe  of  Time  change  to  a  dark 
red,  and  the  older  they  are,  the  darker  they  grow. 
This  Seed  is  oblong,  and  a  little  picked  at  the 
Ends. 

You  ought  to  chufe  that  Seed  which  is  clean 
and  frelh,  of  the  reddilh  Call,  lharp  and  biting  ; 
and  to  know  that  it  grows  in  the  hot  Countries, 
fuch  as  Languedoc  znà  Provence.  No  Body  Ihould 
go  to  buy  this  at  the  Seed  Shops,  any  more  than 
any  other  foreign  Seed,  becaufe  they  frequently 
fell  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Garden  Crefs  for 
thofe  of  the  Thlafpi ,  at  fuch  Places,  to  thofe  who 
do 'not  underftand  the  Difference.  But  there  is 
another  Sort  of  Treacle- Mu  fard,  whofe  Stem, 
Leaves  and  Pods  are  much  lefs,  as  well  as  the 
Seed  :  This  is  altogether  yellow  and  fmaller, 
comes  up  very  near  to  it  in  Tafte,  but  is  abun¬ 
dantly  fhort  of  it  in  Virtue,  for  which  Reafon  it 
ought  to  be  rejected.  I  fhall  pafs  by  the  other 
Sorts  of  the  Thlafpi  which  are  out  of  Ufe. 

This  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  Cure 
of  the  Sciatica ,  Diffolving  of  the  Stone,  and  Gru- 
mous  Blood  ;  given  in  Powder  from  half  a  Scruple 
to  two  Scruples,  in  the  Morning  falling. 

The  Root  is  pretty  large  and  fibrous, 
woody,  white,  and  a  little  acrid,  or  Lemery . 
biting.  This  Piant  grows  in  unculti¬ 
vated,  wild,  ftony  orlfandy  Places,  much  expos’d 
to  the  Sun  ;  likewife  among  Common  the  Tops 
cf  Houfes,  and  againft  the  Walls  ;  it  affords  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  effential  Oil.  We 
bring  the  dried  Seed  from  Languedoc  and  Provence , 
where  it  grows  better  than  in  the  more  temperate 
Climates. 

We  chufe  the  faireft  Seed,  which  is  moft  biting 
and  piquant  to  the  Tafte,  like  Muftard.  It  is 
ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  feveral  Medicines,  and 
is  incifive,  attenuating,  deterfive,  aperitive,  pro¬ 
per  to  provoke  Urine,  and  the  I  erms,  to  haften 
the  Birth,  and  bring  away  the  After-birth.,  and 
is  very  ferviceable  to  break  inward  Apoftems. 

[Thefe  are  the  Seeds  of  the  Thlafpi  Dicfcoridis> 
Ger.  204.  Thlafpi  Arvenfis  fdiquis  latis ,  Hift. 

Ox. 
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Ox.  2.  293.  It  is  a  Plant  of  about  eight  Inches 
high,  the  Flowers  are  white  and  compos’d  of  four 
Leaves  each  ;  the  Leaves  are  hroad  and  oblong, 
the  Seed  Veflels  are  broad  and  flat,  the  Seeds 
fmall  and  dark-colour’d.  It  grows  wild  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  but  is  not  very  common.  The  Seed  is 
little  us’d  except  as  an  Ingredient  in  the  Venice 
Treacle .] 

7.  Of  Daucus,  or  Wild-Carrot  of  Crete 
or  Candia. 

THIS  Daucus  is  a  Plant  very  like 
a  Carrot  ;  it  is  a  Foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  bears  on  its  Top  feveral 
Bunches  or  Clufters  of  white  Flowers  ;  the  Seeds 
are  of  a  pale  green,  hairy  and  whitilh,  fome- 
thing  like  Cummin-Seed,  tho’  not  altogether  fo 
long  or  big,  nor  of  fo  ftrong  a  Smell  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  Smell  and  Tafte  are  both  agreeable 
and  aromatick,  efpecially  when  one  has  held  them 
fome  Time  in  ones  Mouth. 

This  Seed  being  downy,  frequently  has  little 
Animalcules  and  a  Dull  hanging  about  it;  this 
Fault  encreafes  as  the  Seeds  grow  old,  by  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Matter  that  feparate  from  thofe  little 
Creatures  ;  it  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  well  fed, 
and  the  cleaneft  that  can  be  found.  Sometimes 
it  is  brought  from  Germany  and  the  Alps  ;  but 
this  is  not  fo  good  or  ufeful  as  that  which  comes 
from  Crete,  which  is  only  to  be  chofe. 

It  is  Angular  for  the  Stone,  and  thofe  who  are 
fubje£!  to  Wind- Chclicks  :  It  is  ranged  amcngft 
thofe  Medicines  which  are  call’d  Lithontripticks, 
and  palfes  for  a  powerful  Carminative,  given  in 
Radifa-Water,  to  a  Scruple,  or  in  White-Wine, 
again!!  the  Stone  or  Gravel,  early  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  ;  it  may  be  likewife  adminiflrer’d  in  Wind- 
Ch clicks  at  Bed-time  in  Annifeed,  Fennel ,  or  Rue- 
Water,  and  fome  add  to  it  a  Scruple  of  Salt  of 
Worm-wood. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fome- 
Lemery.  thing  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  theRoot  long, 
of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger,  furnilh’d 
with  Fibres,  and  tailing  like  a  Parfnip  :  It  grows 
in  llony  and  mountainous  Places  ;  the  Seed  is 
brought  over  dry  from  Candia,  -  and  other  hot 
Countries  ;  that  which  is  new,  clean,  well-tailed, 
and  odoriferous,  is  the  heft  ;  it  affords  a  great  deal 
of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 

Both  the  common  Wild-Carrot  and  that  of 
Crete,  have  one  and  the  fame  Virtues  ;  but  that 
of  Crete  is  much  the  ftrongelt.  They  expel 
Wind,  and  are  good  again!!  Pains  of  the  Womb 
and  Bowels,  vehement  Cholicks,  Vapours  and 
Hyfterick  Fits  ;  as  alfo  again!!  old  Coughs,  Cold, 


Wheezings,  Affhma’s,  Difury,  and  all  Sorts  of 
Obftrudions  of  Urine,  as  Sand,  Gravel,  Stone, 
and  tartarous  Mucilage  in  the  Reins,  Ureters, 
and  Bladder  ;  they  are  us’d  in  Powder,  from  a 
Scruple  to  a  Dram,  or  more,  in  Décodions,  in, 
Tindures  with  the  Spirits.  Dofe  from  a  Dram 
to  three  or  four.  An  oily  Tindure  is  made  from 
them  with  Oil  of  Turpentine,  again!!  Cramps, 
Convullions,  Pallies,  Pains  and  Aches  from  Cold. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  a  Myrrhis,  call’d  Daucus 
Creticus  by  the  old  Authors,  and  by  the  later, 
Myrrhis  Annua  Semine  Jlriato  villofo  incano. 
Tourn.  1  In!!.  315.  Myrrhis  tenuifolia  annua  cre- 
tica  Semine  albo  puhefcente.  Hill.  Ox.  3.  302. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  finely  divided,  and 
hairy,  the  Stalks  flender,  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Flowers 
white.  Handing  in  Umbells.  The  Seed  is  account¬ 
ed  a  good  Alexipharmic,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in 
the  Venice  Treacle  and  Mithridate.  J 

8.  Of  Carui,  or  Caraways. 

r^Arui,  which  the  Latins  call  Carum, 

^  and  the  Greeks,  Caron,  is  a  Plant  Pornet. 
that  approaches  near  to  theWild-Parf- 
nip  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  indented  and  divided 
into  many  fmall  Parts,  among  which  are  feveral 
Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  on  the  Tops  of  which 
grow  Bunches,  cover’d  at  firll  with  white 
Flowers,  which  are  afterwards  turn’d  into  Seed, 
much  like  that  of  Garden-Parfey ,  but  that  this 
is  of  a  darker  Colour,  flatter,  and  of  a  more 
biting  and  piquant  Tafte. 

This  Plant  grows  in  mol!  Gardens,  but  as  the 
hot  Countries  are  mol!  agreeable  and  productive 
of  Aromatick  Plants,  the  Caraways  that  the 
People  of  Paris  buy  out  of  the  Shops,  are  thofe 
brought  from  Provence  and  Languedoc. 

We  ought  to  chufe  this  Seed  well  fed,  frelh, 
greenilh,  of  a  warm  acrid  Tafte,  and  aroma¬ 
tick  Smell,  and  fuch  as  has  an  agreeable  Flavour 
when  held  in  the  Mouth.  It  is  efteem’d  pro¬ 
per  to  make  the  Breath  fweet,  and  very  good  to 
promote  Digeftion,  to  allay  or  expel  Wind,  to 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  provoke  Urine. 
The  Germans  have  fuch  a  Regard  for  it,  that 
they  put  it  whole  into  their  Pye-Cruft,  mix  it  in 
their  Bread,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  in  all  their 
Sauces.  Several  Perfons  ufe  the  Leaves  as  a  Pot 
Herb. 

The  Root  is  long,  flelhy,  pretty 
Lemery.  thick,  white,  fometimes  yellowilh,  but 

rarely,  and  of  a  Parfnip  Tafte.  This 
Plant  grows  in  the  fatteft  Land  in  the  Gardens,  but 
profpers  much  the  bel!  in  warm  Soils  ;  therefore 
contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  : 

It  is  incifive,  aperitive,  carminative,  moderately 

binding. 
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binding,  comforts  the  Stomach,  helps  Dteeftion, 
{tops  Vomiting,  and  operates  much  like  Amifeed. 
Caraways  are  good  againft  all  cold  Difaffedtions 
of  Stomach,  Bowels  or  Head,  Falling-licknefs, 
and  the  mold  inveterate  Cholicks,  ftrengthen  the 
Womb,  and  quicken  the  Eye-fight.  They  are 
us’d  in  Confess  to  break  Wind,  &c.  in  Powder 
to  provoke  Urine,  and  in  the  Çhymichal  Oil  to 
all  the  Intentions  aforefaid  ;  befides  which  they  are 
very  ferviceable  to  bring  away  both  Birth  and 
After-Birth.  Dofe  from  12  to  16  Drops  of  the 

Chymical  Oil.  n  . 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  th  tCarum  vulgare.  Park.  910. 
Cuminum  Pratenfe ,  Carui  ofpeinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
i  eg.  a  Plant  of  about  two  Feet  high,  the  Root  is 
lame  and  white,  the  Stalks  ftriated  and  jointed, 
Ithe  Flowers  in  Umbells  white  and  five  leav  d. 
It  is  common  in  Germany ,  and  I  have  feen  it  in 
fome  Meadows  in  England.  The  Seed  is  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  many  of  our  Compofitions.  It  may 
be  taken  in  Subftance  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  in  any  Liquor,  or  in  the  Diftill  d  Oil  from 
three  Drops  to  ten.] 

9.  Of  Saxifrage. 

Ç Axlfrage  is  a  Plant  fo  like  Thyme, 
Pomet.  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguilh  them. 

This  grows  plentifully  in  Dauphine , 
Provence ,  and  Languedoc ,  among  Stones  and  upon 
Rocks,  which  has  occafion’d  the  Name  of  Saxi¬ 
frage  to  be  given  to  it,  as  alfo  to  many  other 
Plants  that  grow  in  the  like  Places,  as  it  fignifies 
Break-Stone. 

You  muft  chufe  the  neweft  Seed  you  can  get, 
which  is  of  a  warm  piquant  Tafte  and  an  agree¬ 
able  Smell;  the  Virtue  of  breaking  the  Stone  is 
attributed  to  it,  given  in  Powder  in  a  Morning 
early,  in  a  Glafs  of  the  diftill’d  Water  from  the 
Plant,  or  any  other  Diuretick  Water.  Dofe  half  a 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Kinds  of  Saxi¬ 
frage  ,  which  feveral  Authors  take  Notice  of;  but 
as  this  Seed  is  that  which  is  commonly  in  Ufe 
among  us,  and  which  is  generally  fold  in  the 
Shops,  I  fhall  fpeak  no  farther  concerning  the  reft, 
which  are  treated  ot  in  many  other  Books,  and 
particularly  by  Dodonizus  zx\ADalechamp ,  who  have 
written  of  them  at  large.  Some  will  needs  have 
it  that  all  Plants  which  grow  among  Stones  and 
Rocks  are  to  be  call’d  Saxifrages. 

Saxifrage ,  in  Latin ,  Saxifraga ,  is 
Lemery.  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  almoft  round, 

indented  on  the  Sides,  being  fomething 
like  Ground-Ivy ,  but  a  little  thicker  and  whiter, 
and  on  the  hinder  Part  a  little  longer  and  fmaller. 
The  Stalks  are  about  a  Foot  high,  bearing  on 


their  Tops  little  Flowers  of  five  Leaves,  difpos’d 
like  a  Rofe,  of  a  white  Colour.  When  the 
Flower  is  off,  it  produces  a  Fruit  almoft  round, 
which  contains  in  two  Partitions  a  very  fmall 
Sort  of  Seed.  The  Root  has  abundance  of  Fibres, 
the  Tops  are  furrounded  with  little  Tubercles, 
about  the  Size  of  Coriander-Seed ,  or  fomethmg 
bigger,  of  a  Colour  partly  red  and  purple,  and  part¬ 
ly  white,  with  a  bitterifh  Tafte  ;  thefe  Tubercles 
are  commonly  call’d  Saxifrage-Seed.  This  Plant 
crows  in  Places  where  Herbs  are  not  propagated, 
at  upon  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Valleys  ;  it 
flourifhes  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  is  a  little 
vifeous.  The  Leaves  are  larger,  and  the  Stalks 
mow  higher  in  fome  Places  than  others,  but  they 
are  generally  fmall,  allowing  a  good  deal  of 
efl’ential  Oil  and  Salt. 

It  is  very  aperitive,  proper  in  Stone  and  Gravel, 
and  to  open  Obftructions,  to  provoke  Urine  and 
Women’s  Courfes,  cut  the  tartarous  Mucilage, 
and  expel  it  ;  and  is  chiefly  us’d  in  Powder,  from 
half  a  Dram  to  two  Drams,  or  in  an  -Infufion 
with  White  or  Rhenifh  Wine. 

[The  Difference  between  the  Defcriptions  given 
by  thefe  two  Authors,  might  create  Confufion  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  they  mean  two  fepa- 
rate  Plants,  both  of  which  are  call’d  Saxifraga , 
and  both  have  been  us’d  in  Phyfick:  The  Plant 
deferib’d  by  Pomet  is  the  Saxifraga  Antiquorum. 
Off.  Dale.  231.  Saxifraga  magna  Mathioli.  Ger. 
Em.  605.  That  by  Lemery ,  the  Saxifraga  Alba 
vulgaris.  Park.  424.  Saxifraga  Rotundifelia  alba. 
C/B.  Pin.  309.  and  as  this  is  order’d  to  be 
us’d  in  the  College  Catalogue,  I  have  taken  away 
the  Figure  before  given  by  Pomet,  and  given  one 
of  this  Plant.] 

10.  Of  Cummin. 

Ummin  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which 
is  like  Fennel,  and  grows  plentifully  Pomet. 
in  the  Idle  of  Malta ,  where  they  fow  it 
as  they  do  Corn  here.  In  the  Choice  of  it  take 
that  which  is  new,  well  fed,  greenifh,  of  a  ftrong 
di fagreeable  Smell.  Obferve  that  it  be  not  full  of 
Holes  or  Worm-eaten,  which  it  is  very  fubjeft  to 
be,  which  may  be  eafily  difeover’d  by  the  Eye, 
and  by  its  being  full  of  Dull;  and  more  certainly 
by  the  taking  up  a  handful  of  it  from  the  reft  ; 
for  the  Seeds  will  be  feen  to  be  fatten'd  to¬ 
gether,  and  hang  one  from  another  by  little  Fi¬ 
laments,  which  are  the  Fibres  of  the  Seed.^  Some 
ufe  this  Seed  for  Dropfical  Tympanies,  bccaufe 
it  is  carminative  :  There  is  a  great  deal  us  d  to 
refrefh  and  invigorate  Horfes,  Oxen,  and  other 
domeftick  Cattle:  They  make  an  Oil  of  it  by 
Expreffion,  as  of  Amifctd ,  which  is  very  good  for 
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the  Rheumatifm,  tho5  it  yields  but  little  in  Quan- 
tity. 

Many  Perfons  make  ufe  of  Cummin-Seed  to 
replenifh  their  Dove-Houfes,  becaufe  Pigeons  are 
very  dainty  in  their  Feed,  tho’  it  is  not  us’d  juft 
as  we  fell  it  in  the  Shops  ;  but  incorporated  with 
a  little  Salt  and  Earth,  fuch  as  the  Pigeons  are 
apt  to  pick  up  in  the  Fields,  or  elfe  Loam, 
moiften’d  with  Urine,  or  the  Brine  of  pickled 
Cod-Fifh,  or  other  like  Matters,  infomuch  that 
in  fome  Places  People  are  forbid  to  fell  it. 

Cummin ,  Cuminum ,  or  Cymimrn,  is  a 
Lemery.  Sort  of  Caraway ,  which  bears  a  Stem 
about  a  Foot  high,  divided  into  feveral 
Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  cut  fmall ,  like  thofe  of 
Fennel ,  but  a  great  deal  lefs,  rang’d  by  Pairs 
lengthways  on  the  Sides.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Urnbrello’s  on  the  Tops  of  the  thick  Branches, 
of  a  white  Colour;  after  them  come  the  Seed, 
join’d  by  two  and  two,  oblong  and  furrow’d  as  the 
Fennel ,  but  lefs,  and  pointed  or  fharp  at  both 
Ends. 

The  Root  is  fmall  and  longifh,  and  perifhes 
when  the  Seed  is  gone  :  They  call  this  Seed  in 
Malta ,  where  it  is  propagated,  Annie- Acre,  or 
Cummin- Acre,  fharp  Annifeed ,  or  fharp  Cummin- 
feed ;  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  fame  Annifeed  that 
is  cultivated  there,  and  call’d  by  the  Name  of 
Sweet  Annife ,  or  Sweet  Cummin  by  the  Maltais  ; 
which  Circumftance  makes  feveral  Botanifts  equi¬ 
vocate,  who  believe  this  to  be  the  fame  Sort  of 
Cummin  with  the  fweet  Seed.  This  contains  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  eftential  Oil  :  It  is 
digeftive,  diflblving,  attenuating,  carminative, 
expels  Wind,  cures  the  Cholick,  eafes  Pain,  is 
profitable  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves:  The 
Chymical  Oil  is  good  againft  ail  Obftrudtions  of 
Urine,  Stone,  Gravel,  (sc. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Cuminum  femine  longiore. 
C.  B.  P.  146.  Cuminum  fativam  Diofcoridis. 
Ger.  907.  It  is  one  of  the  four  greater  hot 
Seeds  :  It  gives  Name  to  the  Emplajirurn  de  Cy- 
mino ,  and  is  a  good  Ingredient  in  many  other 
Compofitions.J 

ii.  Of  Fennel. 

H  I S  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which 
is  known  throughout  the  whole  Pomet. 
World,  and  therefore  needs  no  Defcrip- 
tion  :  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  fay,  that  the  Fen¬ 
nel  which  we  now  fell,  is  brought  from  Languedoc 
about  Nifmes,  where  that  Plant  is  cultivated  with 
great  Care,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Quantity  of 
the  Seed  which  is  carried  into  France ,  and  chiefly 
to  Paris. 

Make  Choice  of  the  neweft  Seed,  longifh,  of 
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a  green  Caft,  fweet  Tafte,  Iufcious  and  agree¬ 
able,  and  which  is  freeft  from  Mixture. 

This  is  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  to  expel  Wind,  for 
which  it  may  be  us’d  inftead  of  Annifeed  ;  but  it 
is  much  more  us’d  by  the  Confectioners,  who 
cover  the  Seeds  with  Sugar,  and  diftinguifh  them 
afterwards  by  Numbers  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  Sugar  they  have  on  them.  They  take  the 
Clutters  of  the  green  Fennel ,  which  when  cover’d 
with  Sugar,  they  fell  to  make  the  Breath  fweet, 
for  the  Green  is  reckon’d  to  be  of  the  greateft 
Virtue.  The  Apothecaries  make  a  diftill’d  Water 
from  the  green  Fennel  frefh  gather’d,  which  is 
efteem’d  excellent  for  taking  away  Inflammations 
of  the  Eyes  ;  and  they  make  after  the  fame 
Manner  a  white  Oil  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  Smell; 
but  it  yields  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  Trouble  to  make  it.  The  Dry  nefs  of 
Fennel  Seed  makes  it  fo,  that  it  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  make  a  green  Oil  by  Expreffion,  as  is 
done  of  Annifeed.  There  are  fome  who  lay  this 
Seed  among  their  Olives,  to  give  the  Oil  that 
comes  from  thence  a  fine  Tafte. 

There  is  yet  another  Sort  of  Fennel  which  is 
wild,  and  which  grows  every  where  in  the  Fields, 
and  upon  Walls,  without  any  Sowing;  but  the 
Seed  of  this  is  almoft  round,  lefs,  flatter,  more 
acrid  in  Tafte,  and  not  fo  green  as  that  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of;  it  is  fcarce  of  any  Ufe  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  its  fharp  pungent  Tafte,  and  becaufe  the 
other  Fennel  is  very  common,  efpecially  fince  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  Languedoc ;  but  at  fuch 
Times  as  we  had  no  other  Fennel  but  that  of 
Italy ,  which  is  call’d  the  Florence  Fennel ,  the 
Wild  Fennel  was  a  little  in  Ufe. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Fennel ,  which  bears 
the  Name  of  Sea-Fennel ,  which  the  Latins  call 
Critbmum ,  or  Creta  Marina ,  which  we  pickle 
in  Vinegar  to  fell  in  Winter  with  Girkins  or 
little  Cucumbers ,  which  are  preferv’d  after  the  fame 
Way. 

Fceniculum  or  Fennel ,  is  a  Plant  of 
Lemery.  which  there  are  various  Sorts  ;  I  fhall 
only  mention  two  which  are  ufed  in 
Phyfick.  The  firft  is  call’d  Fceniculum  vulgare  ?ninus 
acriore  (A  nigriore  femine  ;  or  common  lefler  Fen¬ 
nel ,  with  the  fharp  black  Seed.  It  fhoots  forth 
a  Stalk  of  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  hollow,  of  a 
brownifli  green  Colour,  fill’d  with  a  fpungy  Pith. 
The  Leaves  are  cut  as  it  were  into  long  Threads 
of  a  dark  green,  and  agreeable  Smell,  a  fweet  and 
aromatick  Tafte.  On  the  Tops  are  large  Clufters 
or  Bunches,  yellow  and  fragrant.  The  Flower 
is  compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  in  the  Extremity 
terminating  like  the  Cup  of  the  Rofe.  After  the 
Flower  is  gone,  the  Cup  bears  in  it  two  oblong 
Seeds,  fwallow-tail’d,  hollow  on  the  Back,  flat 

on 
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on  the  other  Side,  blacfcifih,  and  of  a  {harp  Tafte. 
The  Root  is  as  thick  as  a  Finger  or  Thumb, 
long,  ftrait,  white,  odoriferous,  and  of  a  fweet 
aromatick  Relifti. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  call’d  Fceniculum  dulcc ,  ma¬ 
jore  &  albo  femine  ;  fweet  Fennel ,  with  the  larger 
white  Seed.  It  differs  from  the  former,  in  that 
the  Stalk  is  ufually  much  lefs,  the  Leaves  not  fo 
big,  and  the  Seed  thicker,  white,  fweet,  and  lefs 
acrid.  They  cultivate  both  Sorts  in  dry  fandy 
Places.  This  of  the  latter  kind,  which  is  call’d 
Sweet  Fennel ,  is  more  us’d  in  Phyfick,  and  is 
brought  dry  from  Languedoc ,  where  it  is  hufbanded 
•with  great  Care  :  It  is  the  fame  Sort  as  that  which 
is  fometimes  brought  from  Italy,  which  is  call’d 
Florence  Fennel.  Your  Choice  of  it  ought  to  be 
the  fame  as  before  di  reded.  It  yields  largely  ef- 
ential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ;  the  Leaves,  Branches 
and  Root  afford  much  Flegm,  Oil,  and  fix’d  Salt. 
The  Leaves  are  good  for  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes, 
which  they  cleanfe  and  {Lengthen  ;  they  clear 
the  Sight,  encreafe  Milk  in  Nurfes,  fweeten  the 
Acrimony  in  the  Guts,  and  fortify  the  Stomach. 
The  Root  is  aperitive,  and  ufed  to  purify  the 
Blood,  as  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots.  The 
Seed  is  carminative,  proper  to  expel  Wind,  to 
affift  Digeftion,  eafe  old  Coughs,  open  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Lungs,  and  caufe  free-breathing. 

[It  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  Pomet  here  fpeaks  of 
the  Siueet  Fennel ,  not  the  common  Kind,  as 
might  be  thought  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Chapter  ;  but  his  Defcription  of  the  Seed,  as  well 
as  its  Place  of  Growth  and  Ufes,  make  it  plain 
afterwards,  that  it  is  the  Sweet  Fennel-Seed  he  is 
fpeaking  of.  The  common  Fennel-Seed  is  the 
Seed  of  that  fo  frequent  in  our  Gardens  ;  the 
Sweet  is  that  of  the  Fceniculum  Dulce  of  Gerard , 
fjfc.  And  the  wild  Kind,  mention’d  by  Pomet , 
is  the  Fceniculum  fylvejlre  perenne  Ferula  Folio 
breviori.  Tour,  x  Inft.  31 1.  The  Root  of  the 
common  Fennel  is  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots, 
and  its  Seed  one  of  the  greater  Carminative  Seeds.] 

1 2.  Of  Annifeed. 

ANnifecd  comes  from  a  Plant  that 

we  know  as  well  as  Fennel ,  as  Pomet. 
there  is  hardly  a  Garden  without  it  ; 
but  that  w'hich  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  comes  from 
feveral  different  Places,  as  Malta ,  Alicant ,  (Ac. 
becaufe  it  is  abundantly  fweet-r,  larger,  and  of  a 
more  fragrant  and  aromatick  Tafte  and  Smell, 
and  lefs  green  than  that  which  is  produced  in 
France. 

Make  choice  of  Annifeed  that  is  of  the  fame 
Year’s  Growth,  large,  clean,  of  a  good  Smeil, 
and  piquant  Tafte,  and  beware  of  that  which 
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is  any  thing  bitterifti,  which  you  can’t  diftinguilT} 
but  by  your  Tafte. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Green  Annifeed  is  too  common 
to  admit  of  a  long  Difcourfe  ;  and  the  more,  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  few  Perfons  who  do  not  underftand 
that  it  is  proper  to  expel  and  allay  Wind,  and 
that  it  is  a  Corrector  of  Sena.  The  Confec¬ 
tioners  make  ufe  of  great  Quantities  of  the  dried 
Seed,  which  they  cover  with  Sugar  for  Con- 
feds. 

They  draw  from  this  Seed  by  Diftillation,  a 
Water,  and  a  white  Oil,  which  upon  the  leaft: 
Cold  congeals,  and  liquifies  or  flows  again  upon 
the  fmalleft  Heat;  this  has  a  ftrong  penetrating 
Scent,  and  abounds  with  a  great  many  Virtues  ; 
but  its  ftrong  Smell  makes  it  but  feldom  ufed  ; 
the  Apothecaries  and  Perfumers  ufe  it  frequently 
in  their  Pomatums ,  inftead  of  the  Seed,  as  well 
to  maintain  the  Colour,  as  to  fave  Charges  ;  for 
half  an  Ounce  of  the  Oil  will  do  more  Service 
every  Way  than  two  Pounds  of  the  Seed. 

The  Perfumers  keep  it  by  them  to  fcent  their 
Pafte,  and  to  mix  among  a  Variety  of  other  Aro- 
maticks,  which  is  what  we  properly  call  a  Medley. 
Some  People  ufe  this  Oil,  but  very  improperly, 
to  make  their  Annifeed-TVater ,  and  the  like. 
This  Oil  has  a  great  many  Virtues,  and  is  an 
excellent  Remedy  to  eafe  or  allay  the  Gripes, 
efpecially  in  Infants,  by  rubbing  the  Navel  there¬ 
with,  or  putting  a  fmall  Drop  or  two  among 
their  Food.  In  a  Word,  it  has  all  the  fame 
Virtues,  and  may  be  ufed  to  the  fame  Intention 
with  the  Seed.  There  is  likewife  a  green  Oil 
drawn  by  Expreffion,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and 
which  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  white,  with 
this  Difference,  that  it  is  not  fo  powerful,  be¬ 
caufe  a  great  deal  more  in  Quantity  is  drawn  this 
Way  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  pure,  as  Mr.  Charas  ob- 
ferves  in  his  Royal  Difpenfatory ,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  diis  Invention. 

In  regard  to  the  white  Oil,  we  have  it  from 
Holland ,  partly  becaufe  it  cofts  lefs,  and  partly 
becaufe  it  is  whiter,  clearer,  and  more  fragrant 
than  what  is  made  here  ;  whether  this  be  purely 
from  the  Seed,  or  that  they  add  fomething  un¬ 
known  to  us  by  way  of  Menftruum,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fay,  but  there  may  be  People  found 
here  who  can  make  it  as  good  as  i n  Holland  ;  but 
I  am  fatisfied  it  could  not  be  made  for  the  Price 
it  is  bought  for.  In  regard  to  the  Choice  of  it, 
it  ought  to  be,  as  has  already  been  obferv’d,  white, 
clear,  and  tranfparent,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  eafily 
congealing  by  a  little  Cold,  and  melting  by  a  little 
Heat  ;  and  fuch  as  when  dropp’d  on  Water, 
fwims  like  Olive  Oil ,  and  this  Oil  is  call’d  Effence, 
or  Quinteffence  of  Annifeed.  The  Water  that  is 
drawn  off  in  making  the  Oil,  is  ufeful  on  the 
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fame  Occafions  as  the  Oil  itfelf,  but  requires  to 
be  given  in  a  much  larger  Dofe. 

An'ifum ,  in  Englifh  Annifeed,  is  a  very 
Lemery.  common  Plant  in  our  Gardens  ;  the 
Stem  or  Stalk  is  about  three  Feet  high, 
round,  hairy,  hollow,  and  full  of  Branches  ;  the 
Leaves  are  long,  cut  deep,  whitfth,  odoriferous, 
and  fomething  like  thofe  of  Parjley  ;  the  Tops 
bear  large  Bunches,  fupplied  with  little  white 
Flowers,  much  refembling  thofe  of  Burnet  Saxi¬ 
frage  :  It  has  a  little  Seed,  of  a  greeni/h  grey  Co¬ 
lour,  fcented,  and  fweet  in  Tafle,  with  a  pretty 
agreeable  Acrimony.  The  Root  is  final!,  and  this 
Plant  is  cultivated  in  fat  Land  :  The  Seed  is  only 
ufed  in  Phyfick  :  The  large  ft  and  belt  is  brought 
from  Malta  and  AUcant  ;  it  is  much  browner 
than  that  of  France ,  becaufe  it  is  a  great  deal 
drier. 

This  Seed  yields  a  great  deal  of  effential  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt  :  It  is  cordial,  ftomachick,  pec¬ 
toral,  carminative,  digeftive,  produces  Milk  in 
Nurfes,  and  gives  Eafe  in  the  Chclick  ;  it  pro¬ 
vokes  Urine,  warms  the  Breaft,  opens  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Lungs,  is  prevalent  again!!:  Coughs, 

Hoarfcnefs,  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath.  This 
Seed  is  ufed  to  make  common  Aqua  Vita-,  with 
Irijh  Ufquebaugh ,  Daffy’s,  Elixir  Salutis,  and  in 
the  Laxative  EleJIuary ,  or  Confection  with  Sugar 
and  Amomum ,  wherein  the  Seeds  are  Iteep’d  in 
Liquors,  in  which  Scamrnony  is  diiTolv’d,  and  fome- 
times  in  an  Infufion  of  Crocus  Metallorum.  One 
Pound  of  Ami  feed  will  yield  about  an  Ounce  of 
chymical  Oil  by  Diftillation,  two  or  three  Drops 
of  which  are  fpecifical  in  windy  Cafes,  Gripes 
in  Infants,  to  take  away  Pains  and  Noife  in  the 
Ears  ;  outwardly  the  Stomach  or  Naval  may  be 
anointed  therewith,  and  it  may  be  dropp’d  into 
the  Ears,  mix’d  with  a  little  Oil  of  bitter  Al¬ 
monds. 

Le  Febure  is  of  Opinion,  thefe  Seeds  ought  to 
be  diftill’d,  being  green,  without  any  previous 
Digcflion  or  Putrefaction,  becaufe  this  kind  of 
-Seed  (faith  he)  abounds  much  with  volatile  Salt, 
of  a  middle  Nature,  fo  that  the  Water  will  not 
attraél  it  to  itfelf  by  length  of  Digeftion  ;  which 
will  happen  otherwise,  if  the  Diftillation  be  begun 
immediately  after  the  Seed  and  Water  are  mix’d 
together.  -  ’Tis  true,  faith  he,  that  if  Digeftion 
precedes,  the  Water  wift  be  all  fpirituous,  and  of 
much  more  Efficacy  than  without,  but  without 
Digeftion  the  Seed  will  yield  much  more  effential 
Oil. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Atiifum  vulgatius  minus 
annuum.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  297.  Apium  Anifum  Dic¬ 
tum  fcmine  fuave  olente.  Tourn.  Inft.  305.  The 
Plant  flowery  in  July ,  and  the  Seed  is  ripe  in 
Augujl ,  the  Root  dying  every  Y  ear,  after  it  has 


perfected  the  Seed.  The  Seed  is  one  of  the  four 
greater  hot  Seeds,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  of 
our  Compofttions.J 


13.  Of  Coriander. 
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the  Seed  of  a  Plant 
is  very  common  amongft  us,  Pomet. 
and  which  grows  plentifully  about  Paris , 
efpecially  at  Aubcrville ,  from  whence  all  that  we 
fell  in  the  Shops  is  brought  to  us. 

We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  Seed  as  is  new  or 
frelh,  fair,  dry,  well  fed,  the  largeft  and  cleaned: 
we  can  get  :  Care  mull  be  taken  that  it  be  kept 
in  a  Place  well  fecured  againft:  Rats  and  Mice, 
both  thofe  Creatures  being  very  fond  of  it.  It  is 
but  little  ufed  in  Phyfick,  but  the  Brewers  employ 
it  confiderably,  efpecially  in  Holland ,  and  in  fome 
Parts  of  England,  to  give  their  ftrong  Beer  2 
good  Relifh.  The  ConfeCtioners,  after  they  have 
prepar’d  the  Seeds  with  Vinegar,  cover  them 
over  with  Sugar,  which  they  call  Coriander- Con¬ 
fers. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Coriander , 
the  Greater,  the  Lefs,  and  the  Wild; 
but  the  Seed  of  the  firlt  is  only  ufed, 
being  brought  to  us  out  of  the  Streights  ; 
which  is  call’d  Coriandrum  majus ,  or  Coriandrum 
vulgar e,  bears  a  Stalk  about  a  Foot  and  a  half, 
or  two  Feet  high,  round,  flender,  and  full  of 
Pith:  The  lower  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
Parfley,  but  thofe  which  put  forth  towards  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  are  much  left,  and  abundantly 
more  cut  in  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  difpos’d  in 
Bunches  or  Clufters  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
of  a  whitifh  Flelh-colour  ;  each  Flower  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  five  Leaves  ;  when  the  Flower  drops  off, 
the  Cup  bears  a  Fruit  made  up  of  two  round 
hollow  Seeds  :  The  Root  is  fmall,  lirait,  fingle, 
furnilh’d  with  Fibres,  and  the  whole  Plant  (except 
the  Seed)  has  a  very  difagreeable  Smell  like  that 
of  a  Bug. 

The  fécond  Kind  of  Coriander ,  is  call’d  the 
Coriandrum  Jnodorum ,  or  Coriandrum  minus  oda- 
rum ,  the  lefs-fmelling  Coriander.  This  difflrs 
from  the  other  Sort  mention’d  before,  by  reafun 
it  is  much  left,  and  its  Branches  more  crooked. 
The  Smell  is  nothing  near  fo  great,  and  the 
Fruit  is  compos’d  each  of  two  Balls,  which 
fome  Meafure  look  like  fmall  Tefticles. 

Both  this  and  the  former  Kind  are  propagated 
in  our  Gardens,  but  we  only  preferve  the  Seed 
for  Phyfical  Ufes,  which  has  the  Virtue  of  the 
Plant,  and  is  ufed  in  ConfeCts,  pleafant  Liquors, 
and  ftout  Beer.  The  greateft  Part  of  the  Cori¬ 
ander-Seed  now  in  life  comes  from  Auberville  and 
other  Places  about  Paris  :  It  produces  a  good  deal 
C  of 
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cf  efiential  Oil  and  Salt,  corroborates  the  Stomach, 
helps  Dieeftion,  makes  the  Breath  fweet,  corrects 
Wind  and  flatulent  Vapours,  clofes  the  Mouth 
of  the  Stomach,  and  refills  Infection. 

[The  three  Kinds  of  Coriander  mention’d  by 
Botanical  Authors  are  the  Coriandrum  majus. 
C.  B.  P.  158.  The  Coriandrum  minus  odorum. 
I.  B.  And  the  Coriandrum  Sylvcjlre,  of  the  fame 
Author  ;  but  the  laft  is  now  found  to  be  only  a 
Variety  of  the  former  Plant;  the  firft  Species 
produces  the  Seeds  we  ufe,  and  they  are  ripe  in 
July  and  Augujl.  They  are  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Lenitive  Elettuary,  and  fome  other  Compo¬ 
rtions.] 

14.  Of  Navew,  Bunias,  or  Napus. 

THIS  Bunias  or  Navew  feed  is  the  Seed 
of  a  Kind  of  Wtld-Turnep ,  which 
grows  frequently  amongft  Corn.  The 
Wild  Navew  has  generally  a  Number  of  Branches; 
the  Flowers  are  yellow,  except  in  here  and  there  a 
Plant,  which  has  them  mix’d  with  white  :  The 
Leaves  of  all  the  Species  are  very  near  alike,  only 
larger  or  fmaller,  according  to  the  Fertility  or 
Barrennefs  of  the  Soil  that  produces  them.  They 
likewife  produce  their  Seed  alike,  in  Hulks  of  an 
Inch  or  an  Inch  and  an  half  long,  more  or  lefs 
fo,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Seed  which  they 
bear.  As  for  the  Bunias ,  or  Sweet  Navew,  the 
Seeds  of  which  we  fell,  they  are  twice  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  becaufe  the  Seed  is 
bigger.  This  Seed  is  round,  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
acrid  and  biting  to  theTafte,and  in  all  other  Things 
comes  near  to  the  common  Turnep,  excepting 
only  its  Alexipharmack  Virtue,  which  is  peculiar 
to  it.  The  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  grows 
plentifully  almoft  every  where,  has  a  yellow  Seed, 
which  is  lefs  by  half  than  the  Bunias  or  Sweet- 
Navew ,  yet  they  are  taken  for  one  another.  The 
chief  Ufe  of  this  Seed  is  for  the  Venice  Treacle, 
which  hardly  makes  it  worth  a  Druggift’s  while 
to  keep  any  Quantity  of  it.  You  ought  to  buy 
it  of  People  you  can  depend  upon,  and  always  be 
carefull  that  you  have  not  the  common  Turnep- 
Seed  impos’d  on  you  for  it.  Some  Perfons  allure 
me,  that  the  true  Wild-Navew  is  the  Briony. 

But  M.  Tournefort  condemns  thofe  who  call 
Bricny-Seed  by  that  Name,  and  ufe  it  as  fuch. 

The  Napus,  Bunias ,  or  in  French , 
Lemery.  Navet,  fcarcely  differs  any  Thing  from 
the  Turnep,  but  by  a  certain  Bearing 
which  the  Gardeners  and  Labourers  diftinguifh 
it  by,  and  by  the  Figure  of  the  Root,  which  all 
the  World  knows.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  it, 
the  one  cultivated  and  the  other  wild  ;  the  firft  is 
call’d  Napus  by  J.  B,  and  Bay  ;  Napus  fativa 
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by  Fourn- fort  ;  and  Bunias  or  Napus  by  Ad.  Lohr 
Ger.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  Feet  high,  and  fpreads  itfelf  into  Branches  : 
The  Leaves  are  oblong,  deeply  cut,  rough  and 
green  :  The  Flowers  are  compos’d  of  four  yellow 
Leaves,  form’d  like  a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  a  long  Pod  of  about  an  Inch,  divided  into  two 
Apartments  fill’d  with  Seed,  thick  and  round,  of 
a  reddifh,  or  fomething  purplifh  Colour,  fharp 
and  biting  in  Tafte  :  The  Root  is  oblong,  round, 
thicker  at  the  Top,  flefhy,  and  much  lefs  towards 
the  Bottom,  of  a  white  or  yellowifh  Colour, 
fometimes  blackifh  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within,  of  a  fweetifh  Tafle,  and  agreeably 
piquant:  It  is  cultivated  in  moift  Grounds  for  the 
Kitchen. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  call’d  Napus  Sylvejlris  by 
Tournefort ,  and  the  Bauhins ,  Bunias  Jive  Napus 
Sylve/lris  nojiras ,  Park.  Bunium  and  Napus  S. I— 
vejlris  Ad.  Bunias  Sylvejlris  Lobelii,  Ger.  in 
French ,  Wild-Navew .  It  refembles  the  cultivated 
Navew,  except  the  Root,  that  is  much  lefs:  The 
Flower  is  yellow,  and  fometimes  white  :  It  grows 
among  the  Corn  :  The  Seed  is  preferr’d  in  Phyfick 
to  that  of  the  domeftick  Navew  :  Both  one  and 
the  other  Sort  yields  a  great  deal  of  Flegm,  Salt, 
and  efiential  Oil. 

The  Navew-Seed  is  deterfive,  aperitive,  di- 
geftive,  incifive  ;  It  refills  Poyforr,  and  carries  off 
the  peccant  Humours  by  Perfpiration  ;  it  provokes 
Urine,  is  proper  in  the  Jaundice,  in  malignant 
Fevers,  Small  Hox,  and  is  employed  in  making  of 
Treacle.  The  Root  is  excellent  for  inveterate 
Coughs,  Afthma’s,  and  Phthifick,  taken  hot  by 
Way  of  Deco&ion,  and  is  externally  applied  to 
digeft,  refolve,  or  allay  Pains,  apply’d  in  Form 
of  a  Poultis.  The  Seed,  which  is  call’d  Navette , 
is  none  of  the  Navew-Seed,  as  a  great  many  be¬ 
lieve,  but  is  the  Seed  of  a  Kind  of  wild  Colly- 
Flower,  which  they  call  in  Flanders  Colfa,  or 
Rape-Seed,  cultivated  in  Normandy ,  Britanny , 
Holland  and  Flanders.  They  make  of  this  Seed, 
by  Exprefting,  an  Oil,  which  they  call  Oil  of 
Navette  :  The  Colour  is  yellow,  the  Smell  not 
ofFenfive,  and  the  Tafte  is  fweet.  It  is  commonly 
ufed  for  Burns ,  and  ferves  the  Cap-makers. 

[The  Bunias  order’d  to  be  ufed  in  the  Shops  is 
the  Napus  Dulcis.  Napus  Sativa.  C.  B.  Pin.  95.. 
Bunias.  Ger.  185.  The  Seeds  are  blackifh, 
and  of  a  biting  Tafte.  And  the  Seeds  of  the 
Napus  Sylvejlris.  C.  B.  Pin.  85.  Bunias  Sylvef- 
ttis  Lobelia.  Ger.  181.  are  what  we  have  the  Oil 
from,  which  we  call  Rape-Oil,  and  the  French 
Navett  e-Oil.  ] 

[It  has  been  a  great  Controverfy  among  the 
Learned,  whether  the  Seeds  of  the  Napus  dulcis , 
or  Sylvejlris,  fhould  be  ufed' in  the  Venice-Treacle. 
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Galen  differs  from  both  Seels,  and  orders  the  Seeds 
of  the  Pfeudo  Bunias  to  be  ufed  in  that  Me¬ 
dicine.] 

15.  Of  Colliflower  and  Rape-Seed. 


S^Ollyf ewer- Seed  is  a  little  round  Seed, 
Pomet.  ^  fomething  like  Turnep-Seed ,  but 
that  it  is  a  little  larger.  It  is  brought 
to  us  by  Way  of  Mar  fellies  from  Cyprus,  which 
is  almoft  the  only  Place  we  know  of  where  it 
produced  in  any  Quantity.  There  is  alfo  fomc 
brought  from  Genoa ,  but  it  is  not  near  fo  good 
as  that  from  Cyprus ,  and  it  is  with  much  more 
difficulty  that  it  is  rais’d. 

The  neweft  Seed  ought  to  be  chofe,  and  that 
which  is  true  Cyprus ,  without  any  Mixture,  of 
which  the  Importer  Ihould  fliew  Certificates  and 
that  it  is  true  Seed,  and  of  that  Year’s  Growth,  by 
reafon  it  is  of  no  little  Confequence  to  the  Gar¬ 
dener  and  others  that  fow  it,  to  be  difappointed 
of  a  whole  Year’s  Production  by  the  Badnefs  of 
the  Seed. 

The  Collifiower  gives  me  an  Opportunity  of 
fpeaking  of  another  Species,  which  fome  Authors 
■call  JVild-Collyfower ,  and  which  is  propagated  with 
great  Induftry  in  Holland ,  Flanders ,  Normandy , 
l$c.  for  the  fake  of  the  Seed,  which  they  make 
Oil  of  by  Expreffion  ;  and  this  is  what  is  call’d 
Navette-Oil ,  and  by  the  Flemings  Coif  a,  or  Rape- 
Oil  :  This  Oil  is  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Woollen 
Manufacture  in  France ,  efpecially  in  the  Time  of 
War,  when  Whale  or  Train  Oil  is  fearçe  and 
dear.  The  Goodnefs  of  this  Oil  is  known  to  a 
great  many  Perfons ,  whofe  Occafions  oblige 
them  to  underffand  it  ;  neverthelefs  I  advife  them 
to  chufe  fuch  as  is  pure  and  unmix’d  with  other 
Oils  ;  which  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  Gold- 
Colour  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Scent  ;  for  the  true 
Rape-Oil  is  fweet,  and  on  the  contrary  the  Lin- 
feed  bitter. 

[I  have  before  obferv’d,  that  it  is  from  the 
Seeds  of  the  Napus  Sylvejlris  that  we  have  this 
Oil,  which  the  People  of  Lincolnjbire  call  Rape- 
Oil,  and  the  Seed  Cole-Seed  :  I  am  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  of  this,  as  I  have  myfelf  feen  the  Oil  made 
there.] 


1 6.  Of  Rice. 

JD  I C  E  is  the  Produâ  of  a  Plant 
Pomet.  <*  *•  which  grows  very  common  in  many 
Places  of  Europe  :  It  commonly  grows 
in  the  Water,  and,  as  fome  obferve,  though  the 
Water  encreafes  during  the  Time  of  its  Growth, 
it  ff ill  keeps  its  Ear  above  the  Surface  of  it.  That 
>  hich  is  now  fold  in  Paris  is  brought  from  Spain 


and  Piedmont.  This  a  Seed  of  fo  great  Ufe  and 
Profit,  that  it  may  be  call’d  the  Manna  of  the 
Poor,  and  throughout  fever.;!  entire  Couatries, 
they  have  fcarce  any  tiling  elfc  to  fubiift  on. 

Chufe  the  neweft  Fvice,  well  cleans’d,  large, 
that  is  to  fay,  plump  or  well  fed,  white,  not; 
duff}',  nor  fmelling  rancid  ;  Thole  who  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Rice  of  Piedmont ,  efteern  it  much  more 
than  that  of  Spain,  which  is  commonly  reddiib 
and  of  a  faltifli  Tafte.  The  Ufe  of  Rice,  chiefly 
at  Paris,  is  for  the  Lent  Seafon,  when  the)  boil 
it  in  Water,  then  in  Milk,  and  fdmetimes  reduce 
it  to  Powder,  that  is  to  fay  Flour,  which  they 
ufe  inftead  of  Wheat  Flour  to  thicken  their  Milk 
with. 

To  reduce  Rice  into  Powder,  pour  boiling 
Water  upon  it,  and  then  wafh  it  with  cold  Water, 
fo  often  ’till  the  Water  remains  clear  ;  after  this 
put  it  in  a  Mortar  to  pound,  and  when  it  is 
powder’d  fet  it  to  dry,  and  then  fearce  it  fine  ; 
for  it  will  often  appear  very  fine  when  it  is  wet, 
and  yet  as  it  dries  Ihew  that  it  is  coarfe  and  re¬ 
quires  fifting. 

It  is  reftorative,  nôurifhing  and  fweetning  ;  it 
conglutinates  the  Humours,  and  is  ufeful  in 
Fluxes  of  the  Belly  ;  it  purifies  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
and  flops  Hemorrhages.  It  is  ufed  either  in 
Ptyfans  or  Food. 

Befides  this,  we  fell  Pearl  or  French  Barley , 
which  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  dry,  plump  and 
well  fed,  white,  but  not  blanch’d  :  It  is  prepar’d 
at  Charenton,  near  Paris  ;  but  the  beft  is  that  of 
Pi  try.  We  likewife  fell  Rice  that  is  brought 
from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Country,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  Sort  of  Coffee  of,  which  it  taftes  very 
like  when  burnt.  The  Poor  buy  what  we  call  in 
England  Groats ,  which  is  made  from  Oats,  and 
when  ground  at  the  Mill  is  call’d  Oatmeal.  There 
is  Ali l let  alfo  fhell’d  and  pick’d,  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  in  the  Foreftof  Orleans:  Befides  other  Pulfe, 
as  the  green  and  yellow  Peafe ,  which  come  from 
Normandy  ;  and  the  Beans  of  Picardy  and  other 
Places.  There  are  other  Things  alfo  fold  in  the 
Shops,  which  are  made  of  Wheat  Flour,  as  Ver- 
michelli ,  both  the  white  and  yellow  Sort,  and 
Starch. 

The  Vermichelii ,  which  the  Italians  invented, 
and  call  Vermicelli,  is  a  Parte  made  out  of  the 
fineft  Part  of  the  Wheat  Flour  and  Water,  which 
is  afterwards  drove  through  fmall  Pipes  like  Sy¬ 
ringes,  to  what  Length  or  Thicknefs  they  pleafe; 
fo  that  from  tire  Refemblace  of  its  Figure  to  final! 
Worms  it  is  call’d  Vermicelli.  Some  of  this  Kind 
of  Pafte  thsy  make  in  the  Shape  of  Ribands,  of 
two  Fingers  Breadth,  and  this  they  call  Kagne  ; 
other  Parcels  of  it  are  form’d  like  a  Quill,  and 
thofe  they  call  Macaron  ;  and  fome  in  fmall  Grains 
C  2  like 
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like  Muftard-Seed,  which  they  call  Semoule,  the 
Name  by  which  they  call  the  fine  Flour  they 
ccmpofe  it  of  :  And  anally,  feme  in  the  Shape  of 
Beads,  which  they  call  Patrez.  They  colour 
this  Pafte  as  they  fanfy,  with  Saffron  or  other 
Things,  and  fometimes  make  it  up  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg,  Sugar  and  Cheefe.  Of  late 
Years  this  is  made  at  Paris,  and  ufed  in  Soups 
and  Broth,  as  in  Italy,  Provence  and  Languedoc . 

The  white  Vermicelli  ought  to  be  new-made 
and  as  white  as  pofllble,  and  the  Yellow  of  a  fine 
golden  Colour,  the  drieft  and  the  neweft  made 
which  can  be  got. 

Starch ,  which  the  Latins  call  Arnylum,  is  made 
of  the  Faculté  of  Wheat  Flour,  which  the 
Starch-makers  form  into  Cakes  and  dry  in  an 
Oven,  or  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  This  ufed  to 
be  brought  into  France  from  Flanders  and  other 
Countries,  but  at  prefent  that  which  is  made  at 
Paris  furpafles  that  of  all  other  Places  ;  and  they 
tranfport  from  thence  great  Quantities  into  other 
Parts  of  France ,  and  feveral  neighbouring  Coun¬ 
tries. 

We  ought  to  chufe  Starch  for  being  white,  foft 
and  mod:  fubjeif  to  crumble,  likewife  fuch  as  has 
been  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  and  not  in  an  Oven, 
which  makes  it  of  a  greyifh  White  :  Its  Ufe  is  fo 
generally  known  that  it  needs  no  Defcription. 

Rice  in  Englifh ,  is  call'd  Ris  in 
Lemery.  French ,  and  Oryza  in  Latin  :  This 
Plant  bears  its  Stalk  about  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  that  of 
Wheat  or  other  Corn  :  The  Leaves  are  long,  like 
the  Reed,  and  flefhy  ;  the  Flowers  blow  on  the 
Top  like  Barley,  but  the  Seed  which  follows  is 
difpofed  in  Clufters,  each  of  which  is  enclos’d  in 
a  yellow  Hulk,  ending  in  a  fpiral  Thread.  This 
Seed  is  oblong,  or  rather  oval,  and  white  :  The 
Plant  is  cultivated  in  moift  or  low  Grounds  in 
Italy ,  and  the  Seed  brought  dry  from  Piedmont , 
Spain ,  and  feveral  other  Places:  Its  chief  Ufe  is 
for  Food,  but  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  Phy- 
fick  :  It  nourilhes  well  and  Pops  Fluxes,  there¬ 
fore  is  good  in  Armies,  Camps  and  Sieges,  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  light  Carriage  and  excellent  Su  Pe¬ 
nance,  and  eafily  prepar’d  :  It  encreafes  Blood 
and  reftores  in  Confumptions  :  It  is  made  into 
Frumenty  by  boiling  in  Milk,  or,  for  want  there¬ 
of,  in  Water;  or  into  Cakes  with  Water  or  Milk, 
and  fo  baked  dry  ;  and  is  excellent  good  in  Broth, 
with  any  Kind  of  Flefh. 

[Befide  the  other  Ufes  of  Rice  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fpirituous  Liquor  made  from  it,  which 
the  People  of  Peru  call  Acua,  and  we,  from  a 
wrong  Pronunciation  of  the  Word,  Arrack.  ] 

[Rice  is  the  decorticated  Seed  of  the  Oryza . 

Ger.  Park.  iF c.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  Coun¬ 


tries,  and  is  excellent  both  in  Food  and  in  MedU 
cine,  in  Fluxes  of  all  Kinds.] 

17.  Of  Fenugreek. 

'  Enugreek,  which  feme  call  impro-  - 
perly  Senegre,  and  others  Bucera,  Pomct. 
or  Aigoceros,  becaufe  the  Pods  which 
cnclofe  the  Seed,  refemble  in  fome  Manner  a 
Goat’s  Horn,  is  a  Plant  which  grows  in  feveral 
Parts  of  France.  Its  Stalks  are  round,  hollow, 
of  a  darkifh  Colour,  the  Leaves  fmall,  roundifh 
and  indented,  growing  three  and  three  together, 
after  the  Nature  of  the  Trefoil  ;  the  Flowers 
fmall  and  white,  which  are  fucceeded  by  a  large 
Pod,  which  is  long  and  fharp,  reprefenting,  as 
faid  before,  a  wild  Goat’s  Horn.  The  Seed  bears 
the  Name  of  the  Plant,  and  is  the  only  Part 
of  it  which  is  fold  by  the  Name  of  Fenugreek.  This 
Seed  ought  to  be  frefh,  of  a  lively  yellow,  to¬ 
wards  a  Gold  Colour,  but  it  becomes  reddifh  and 
changes  brown  if  long  kept  :  It  is  about  half  as 
big  as  a  Gram  of  Wheat,  hard  and  folid,  and  is 
of  fomething  like  a  triangular  Shape,  but  a  little 
cut  in,  almoft  all  round,  near  the  Middle,  and 
of  a  ftrong  and  very  difagreeable  Smell.  The 
Farmers  about  Aubervilliers  fow  and  cultivate  this 
as  they  do  Coriander-Seed  :  It  is  fent'  to  Paris, 
and  from  thence  to  Holland  and  other  Parts.  The 
Ancients,  and  fome  Germans  at  this  Time,  make 
a  Decoition  of  this  Seed,  and  eat  it  as  they  do 
other  Pulfe,  to  remove  and  expel  W’ind  ;  but  I 
believe  few  or  none  will  imitate  them  in  this  Prac¬ 
tice,  which  is  fo  difagreeable  to  the  No fe  and  Pa¬ 
late  :  It  is  much  better  for  Cattle,  and  efpecially 
Horfes,  to  mix  with  their  Oats  to  fatten  them  ; 
But  it  is  no  good  Nourifhment  for  them,  according 
to  the  Aceount  of  thofe  -who  have  experienced 
it. 

It  is  principally  ufed  externally,  as  well  in  De- 
coitions  as  made  into  Powder  and  mix’d  in  Ca- 
taplafms  that  are  intended  as  Refolvents  ajid  Emo- 
lients. 

There  is  no  farther  Skill  neceffàry  in  chufing 
Fenugreek,  than  to  fee  that  it  be  new,  well  fed, 
and  of  a  good  yellow  Colour. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant, 
but  their  Difference  only  confifts  in  Lemery . 
that  the  fécond  is  fomething  lefs  than 
the  firff,  but  the  Virtues  are  equal,  both  of  them 
being  emollient,  difcufflng,,  and  anodyne  ;  fo 
that  almoft  all  Cataplafms  for  thofe  purpofes 
confift  in  a  part  of  the  Mucilage  of  them. 
They  are  alfo  ufed  in  emollient  Clyfters,  for 
that  they  blunt  the  Sharpnefs  and  Acrimony  of 
the  Humours,  efpecially  in  the  Bowels. 
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[The  Plant  which  produces  this  is  the  Fœnum- 
grcecum  fativum.  C.  B.  Pin.  348.  Hift.  Ox.  2.  166. 
The  Stalks  are  Angle,  /lender  and  hollow,  the 
Leaves  green  on  the  upper  Side,  and  afti-colourd 
beneath.  The  Pods  long,  flendcr,  and  fwelling 
in  the  middle,  each  containing  five,  fix  or  feven 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  ripens  the  Seeds 
in  AuguJ ?,  and  then  the  Root  periihes.  They 
enter  into  the  Compofition  of  many  of  the  Shop 
Plaifters  and  Ointments,  and  it  may  be  added  to 
the  Account  here  given  of  their  Virtues,  that 
they  mitigate  the  Pain  of  the  Sciatica,  and  difeufs 
Tumours  of  the  Breads.] 

1 8.  Of  Luzerne,  Burgundian  Hay,  or 

Trefoil. 

THIS  is  a  Species  of  Trefoil ,  or 
Saintfoin ,  to  which  fome  have 
given  the  Name  of  Medica  or  Median 
Hay ,  becaufe  the  Greeks ,  after  the  War  with 
Darius ,  carried  this  Seed  into  Greece ,  and  gave 
it  the  Name  of  its  native  Country,  which  was 
Media.  This  is  a  Domeftick  Plant,  and  very 
common  in  Languedoc ,  Provence ,  and  Dauphine , 
all  along  the  Banks  of  the  Rhone ,  and  in  Nor¬ 
mandy^  from  which  Places  the  Seed  is  brought  to 
Paris.  This  is  a  very  luxuriant  Plant,  and  pro¬ 
duces  abundantly,  efpecially  in  the  warm  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  Branches  do  not  run  along  the  Ground, 
as  in  feveral  other  Trefoils,  but  it  has  a  round 
Stalk,  reafonabiy  thick,  lirait,  and  llrong,  adorn’d 
with  feveral  Shoots  ;  towards  the  Top,  fpring 
a  Quantity  of  Leaves  ranged  by  three  and  three  ; 
and  it  grows  about  the  height  of  a  Foot  and 
a  half,  and  fometimes  two  Foot.  From  among 
the  Leaves  a  purple  Violet  Flower  rifes,  like 
that  of  the  Melilot,  and  after  that  the  Seed  : 
This  is  almoft  round,  but  a  little  longilh,  and 
fomething  pointed,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  when 
it  is  new,  afterwards  it  turns  red,  and  almoft 
brown  when  it  grows  old.  It  is  fomething  lefs 
than  the  Seed  of  the  Garden  Creffe ,  and  the 
Tafte  is  fomething  like  it,  but  that  it  is  not  quite 
fo  hot. 

Horfes,  Mules,  Oxen,  and  other  domeftick 
Cattle,  love  this  exceedingly,  but  above  all  when 
it  is  green,  if  you  wou’d  permit  them  they 
wou’d  then  eat  of  it  ’till  they  burft  ;  for  which 
Reafon  the  Farmers  never  dare  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  a  Time.  And  tho’  when  dry 
it  is  very  proper  to  fatten  them,  yet  the  Excefs 
of  it  is  always  dangerous. 

Parkinfon  cails  this  Fcsnum  Burgun- 
L  emery,  diacum ,  five  Ad c  die  a  légitima ,  Ger. 

Trifolium  Rurgundiacum ,  in  French  it 
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is  Luzerne ,  and  bears  it  Leaves  difpos’J  three 
and  three,  like  Trefoil ,  according  to  Mr.  Tourne - 
fort  :  Its  Root  is  very  long,  woody,  moderately 
thick  and  lirait,  and  will  bear  the  Froft  :  It  is 
not  only  cultivated  in  the  warm  Countries,  as 
Languedoc  or  Provence,  &c.  but  in  the  moderate 
Parts,  about  Paris  and  in  Normandy.  This 
Plant  delights  in  a  fat  watery  Soil,  and  may  be 
mowed  five  or  fix  times  a  Year  :  It  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  make  Cattle  fat,  and  Cows  fpring  with 
Miîk  ;  contains  a  confiderable  deal  of  Oil,  and  a 
moderate  Share  of  eflential  Salt  ;  and  is  of  fome 
Service  in  Phyfick,  to  temper  the  Heat  of  the 
Blood,  and  other  Fluids,  and  to  provoke  Urine, 
ufed  as  Tea,  or  in  a  Decodlion  with  Water. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Medica  Major  erefiior 
forihus  purpura feentihus.  J.  B.  2.  382.  Medica 
fativa  filiqua  contorta,  magis  Tortili  Hift.  Ox.  3. 
242.  It  is  efteem’d  Cooling  and  Diuretick,  but 
never  kept  with  us  in  the  Shops,  or  heard  of  in. 
Preferiptioa.] 

19.  Of  Agnus  Carftus,  or  the  Chafe  Tree . 

HIS  Agnus  Cafus,  which  fome  call 
by  the  Name  of  Vitex,  is  a  Plant  Pomet. 
which  grows  in  Form  of  a  Shrub,  along 
by  die  Sides  of  Rivers  and  in  Gardens  ;  it3 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  Olive-Tree ,  but  that 
they  are  fomething  longer  :  Its  Trunk  and 
Branches  are  woody,  which  end  in  feveral  long 
Boughs,  fine,  pliable,  and  intermix’d  with  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  Fruit  in  its  Seafon,  which  appears 
white  at  firft,  but  becomes  infenfibly  red.  Some 
People  call  thefe  Little  Seeds  Small  Pepper,  or 
Wild  Pepper,  as  well  becaufe  their  round  Fi¬ 
gure  renders  them  like  Pepper,  as  becaufe  their 
Tafte  is  a  little  biting  and  aromatick. 

This  Plant  bears  die  Name  of  the  Vitex ,  be¬ 
caufe  its  Branches  are  pliable,  like  thofe  of  the 
Ozier  or  Willow  :  And  the  Name  of  Agnus 
Cafus,  becaufe  the  Athenian  Ladies  who  were 
willing  to  preferve  their  Chaftity,  in  the  Thefmo - 
phorce ,  the  Celebration  of  certain  Rights  to  the 
Goddefs  Ceres,  made  their  Beds  of  the  Leaves  of 
this  Shrub,  on  which  they  lay  :  But  it  is  by 
way  of  Ridicule  that  the  Name  of  Agnus  Cafus 
is  now  given  to  this  Seed,  fince  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Cure  of  Venereal  Cafes,  the 
common  Confequences  of  Peoples  having  viola¬ 
ted  their  Chaftity.  However  the  Seed  ought  to 
be  chofen  new,  large,  well-fed,  and  fuch  as 
grew  in  the  hot  Countries,  which  is  much  better 
than  that  of  colder  Climates. 

The  Seed  of  this  Shrub  is  round 
and  grey,  almoft  like  Pepper,  having  Lemery. 
fomething  of  the  Tafte  and  Smell, 

and 
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and  therefore  îs  often  called  by  the  Name.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  wild  uncultivated  Places,  near  the  Banks 
of  Rivers,  Ponds,  and  Brooks  in  the  hot  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  it  profpers  beft,  and  from  whence 
the  Seed  ought  to  be  chofe,  as  much  better  than 
what  grows  in  the  Northern  Parts  :  Take  that 
which  °is  frefh,  large,  and  well  fed  ;  it  is  hot, 
attenuating,  and  difeuffing,  provokes  to  Urine, 
and  excites  the  Monthly  Courfes  ;  it  foftens  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen,  expels  Wind,  and  may 
be  given  in  Powder,  or  a  Decoction  ;  and  is  like- 
wife  ufed  externally  by  wav  of  Poultis,  ÜV. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Vitex  five  Agnus  Cafus. 
Ger.  j  201.  Vitcx  follis  angujlioribus  cannabis 
modo  difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  475.  It  is  common  in 
Italy y  Sicily ,  (Ac.  the  Leaves  are  very  beautifully 
divided  as  it  were  into  Fingers  of  a  Hand,  the 
Flower  white,  the  Fruit  round  and  naked.  It 
flowers  in  Augu/l  :  Authors  do  not  feem  well 
agreed  about  its  Virtues.  It  has  been  however  a 
Medicine  in  great  Efteem,  and  a  principal  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  many  Compofitions,  but  is  now  grown 
quite  out  of  Ufe.  J 

20.  Of  the  Wild  Cherry,  call'd  Mahalep. 

THIS  Fruit,  which  fome  have  named 
Mahalep,  is  the  Kernel  of  a  fmall 
Berry,  almoft  like  a  Cherry-ftone, 
which  grows  upon  a  kind  of  a  Shrub,  which 
fome  Authors  believe  to  be  a  kind  of  a  Phillirea. 
The  Leaves  are  large,  ending  in  a  Point,  and 
fomething  refembling  thofe  of  the  Cherry-tree, 
among  which  the  Fruit  arifes,  covered  with  a 
fmall  green  Coat,  extreamly  thin. 

This  is  brought  to  us  from  feveral  Parts,  but 
efpecially  England  ;  and  the  beft  Choice  to  be  made 
of  it,  is,  bv  taking  the  frefheft,  largeft,  and  that 
which  is  leaft  fill’d  with  little  Shells,  and  taking 
Care  that  it  has  no  ill  Smell  ;  for  there  is  fome 
of  it  that  fmells  fo  ftrongly,  like  Buggs,  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  ufed.  The  Ufe  of  them  is  for  the 
Perfumers,  who,  after  they  have  broke  ’em, 
mix  them  with  common  Water,  Rofe,  or  other 
diftill’d  Water,  to  wafh  their  Soap  with,  in  ol¬ 
der  to  make  W sill-balls. 

Mr.  ' Tournefort  calls  this  Mahalep  Ce- 
Lemcry.  rafus  fylvefris  amara  :  By  others,  it  is 
called  "  Pbamctccra fus,  .and  Vaccinium 
Plinii.  It  is  a  kind  of  Wild  Cherry,  or  a  fmall 
Tree  almoft  like  the  common  Cherry  :  The 
Wood  is  of  a  greyilh  Caft,  inclinable  to  red, 
agreeable  to  the  Eye,  firm,  and  of  a  fweet  Fla¬ 
vour,  covered  with  a  brown,  or  a  blackifh  blue 
Bark  :  The  Leaves  are  like  the  black  Poplar ,  but 
much  Ids  :  The  Flowers  refemble  the  ordinary 
Cherry,  white,  and  each  compofed  ol  five  Leaves, 


in  Form  of  a  Rofe,  of  a  good  Smell.  When 
the  Flower  falls,  the  Fruit  fucceeds,  which  is 
round,  black,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the 
Cherry,  containing  a  Nut,  or  Stone  in  it,  which 
yields  a  Kernel  like  the  bitter  Almond.  Some 
People  call  this  Fruit  Vaccinium ,  and  pretend  it  is 
that  which  Virgil  fpeaks  of  in  this  Verfe 

Alba  ligujlra  cadunt ,  Vaccinia  nigra  legunlur 

The  Root  is  long,  thick,  and  fpreads  itfelf 
into  a  great  many  Branches  :  The  Fruit  yields  a 
good  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  :  It  attenuates, 
is  emollient,  fudorifick,  and  drying.  The  Ufe 
of  it  is  for  external  Application,  but  is  little  in 
PraiSfice.  [The  Tree  which  produces  thefe  is 
the  Rock  Cherry,  the  Macaleb  Gefncri  Ger.  1 2  1  i. 
Cerafus  Sylvcfris  Amara  Mahaleb  putata.  J.  B. 
1.  227.  It  grows  in  ftony  Places,  on  Mountains, 
and  flowers  in  May. J 

2i.  Of  the  Avignon,  or  French  Berry  for 
dying,  call'd  Box- Thorn. 

H  E  Avignon ,  which  fome  call  the 
Yellovj  Berry ,  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Pomet. 
Shrub  which  Authors  call  Lycium  from 
Lycia,  where  it  grows  plentifully,  as  it  does  like- 
wife  in  Cappadocia  :  And  it  is  fometimes  call’d 
Pyracantha. 

The  Shrub  which  bears  this  Berry,  grows  in 
large  Quantities  about  Avignon,  and  all  the  ftony 
Places  in  the  Country  of  Venaijfin ,  and  likewife 
in  feveral  Parts  of  Dauphiny ,  Provence  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  ’Tis  a  thorny  Shrub,  whofe  Branches 
are  about  two  or  three  Foot  long,  the  Bark  grey, 
and  the  Root  yellow  and  woody,  the  Leaves  fmall, 
thick  and  difpofed  like  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but  of 
the  Size  of  the  Box  ;  the  Berry  is  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Wheat  Grain,  fometimes  confifting  of 
three,  fometimes  of  four  Angles,  and  fometimes 
made  into  the  Form  of  a  Heart.  The  Colour  is 
green,  turning  towards  a  yellow,  of  an  aftringent 
and  very  bitter  Tafte. 

The  Ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  for  the  Dyers  to  fta  n 
a  yellow  Colour  with  :  But  the  Dutch  boil  this  in 
Water  with  Roman  or  Englifi  Allum,  and  the 
white  Chalk  they  adulterate  the  Cerufs  with,  and 
make  it  into  a  Kind  of  Pafte  which  they  form  into 
twifted  Cakes,  and  when  they  are  dry  fend  them 
into  other  Countries  under  the  Name  of  Stil  de 
Grain  -,  which  to  have  its  requifite  Qualities 
ought  to  be  of  a  golden  yellow,  tender,  friable, 
and  with  as  little  Dirt  in  it  as  poftible.  It  is 
ufed  for  Painting  in  Oil  Colours  and  Miniature. 
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By  fome  this  is  call’d  Lycium  Buxi 
Lemery .  folio,  by  others,  Lycium  Alptnum ,  and 
Pixacantha ,  or  the  yellow  Berry  ;  it 
is  always  tranfported  dry,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Dyers,  who  ought  to  chufe  the  frelheft,  larged, 
and  bed  dried.  Ail  the  Parts  of  this  Plant  are 
aftringent,  digedive  and  jefolving.  DioJ'coridcs 
recommends  an  Extract  made  cf  the  Roots  and 
Branches  of  this  which  he  calls  Cate  or  Lycium  : 
He  affigns  to  this  an  adringent  deterfive  Quality, 
proper  to  dry  up  a  gleeting,  or  watering  of  the 
Eyes,  to  difcufs  and  wafte  away  Cataradb,  for 
curing  Ulcers  in  the  Gums,  for  the  Bioody-fiux 
and  Hemorrhages,  whether  internally,  or  exter¬ 
nally  applied.  « 

[Thefe  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Lycium  Jive  Py- 
racantha.  Ger.  1x51.  Lycium  Buxifoliis  rotun- 
dioribus  fyriacum  vcl perf.cum.  Breyn  Prod.  2.  64. 
It  is  common  in  the  hot  Countries.  What  we 
once  ufed  in  Phydck  was  a  Rob  or  infpidated 
Juice  from  the  Leaves  and  Branches  which  Diof- 
cerides  gives  the  Method  of  making  ;  but  this 
while  in  ufe  was  generally  adulterated,  or  made 
from  the  Berries  of  the  Woodbine,  Privet,  Sloe, 
or  fome  other  Shrub  :  It  is  now  grown  wholly 
out  of  Uie.J 

22.  Of  Myrtle  Berries, 

TH  E  Myrtle  Berries  are  Seeds  of 
certain  Shrubs  call’d  Myrtles , 
which  Authors  have  divided  into  feve- 
ral  kinds,  but  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  two  forts, 
which  are  commonly  known  and  cultivated  about 
Paris  ;  the  one  is  the  Male,  and  the  other  the 
Female  :  The  fird  is  much  larger  and  thicker, 
and  the  Leaves  of  a  pale  Green,  terminating  in  a 
point,  imooth,  fragrant,  and  three  or  four  Times 
as  big  as  thofe  of  the  Female  Myrtle,  who fe  Leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  known  by  their  being 
rang’d  very  near  one  another  ;  befides,  the  Smell 
fs  much  dronger  and  finer  than  that  of  the  Male, 
and  the  Branches  more  yielding  :  The  Flowers  of 
both  kinds  are  rofe-fafhioned,  of  a  white  Colour, 
tending  a  little  to  red,  and  arifing  diredfly  in  the 
middle  betwixt  two  Leaves,  to  which  the  Berries 
afterwards  fucceed,  which  at  fird  are  green,  but 
grow  infenfibly  black,  juicy,  fmooth,  and  are 
Filed  with  a  whitilh  Seed,  enclofed  in  a  Coat. 

Thefe  Berries  are  made  ufe  of  internally  and 
externally.  The  Apothecaries  make  a  Syrup  and 
Oil  from  them,  but  they  are  little  ufed  in  France. 
The  Germans  dye  Blue  with  them,  as  the  French 
Berry  is  uied  for  yellow;  but  the  Englijh  employ 
the  Myrtle  Leaves  and  Branches  to  the  fame,  as 
they  do  the  Sumach ,  for  colouring  their  Leather, 
Skins,  isc.  The  Berries  widen  are  now  fold. 
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are  of  a  black  Colour,  fird  well  dried  in  the  Sun, 
and  then  kept  carefully  for  Ufe. 

The  Myrtle  is  a  fmall  Tree  or  Shrub 
Lemery.  that  is  always  green  and  fragrant,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  forts 
wldch  are  known  by  tire  Size  of  the  Leaf,  and 
the  Colour  of  the  Fruit.  Mr.  Lournefort  fays, 
that  when  the  Flower  is  gone  the  Berry  comes 
in  the  Cup,  of  an  oblong,  oval  Form,  represent¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  a  Crown  when  the  Mouth  of  the 
Cup  is  turned  downwards.'  This  Plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  Gardens  and  Green-houfes  here, 
but  is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  hot  Countries,  where 
the  Smell  is  much  encreas’d  ;  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  exalted  Oil,  Flegm,  and  fome  iinali  Salt. 
The  Leaves  and  Flowers  have  an  aftringent  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  are  us’d  for  cleanfing  the  Skin,  for  con- 
trading  the  Fleflh,  {Lengthening  the  Fibres,  isfe. 
from  thence  a  Water  is  made  Tor  the  Ladies  to 
wafti  with.  The  Berries  have  a  binding  deterfive 
Power,  and  the  chymical  Oil  from  thence  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  Hair,  and  ufed  in  Pomatums,  and 
mod  other  external  Beautiners  of  the  Face  and 
Skin. 

[Thefe  are  the  Berries  of  the  Myrtus  bœtica 
Sylveflris.  Ger.  Em.  1412.  Myrtus  communis 
Italica.  C.  B.  Pin.  468.  They  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  fubjed  to  be  adulterated  with  the  Berries 
of  the  Vitis  Idœa  Angulofa  J.  B.  Which  as  Bux- 
baum  obferves  have  thence  got  the  Name  of 
Myrtilli.  They  are  rough  and  aftringent,  are 
not  much  in  Ufe  inwardly,  but  are  in  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Several  of  the  {Lengthening  Pluifters.  ] 

2 3.  Of  Stavelàcrc. 

^  H I S  is  the  Seed  of  a  Plant  which 

grows  commonly  in  many  Parts  of  Pomet. 
Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  Leaves 
of  the  Stavefacre  are  large  and  green,  deeply  in¬ 
dented  and  thick  ;  the  Flower  is  of  a  Sky-blue, 
and  grows  in  a  Hufk,  which  afterwards  contains 
the  Seed,  and  is  of  a  blackilh  Colour  at. Top, 
very  rough  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  whitilh  yel¬ 
low  within  ;  the  Tufte  biting  bitter,  and  very 
dftâgreeable.  Chufe  fuch  Seed  as  is  new,  clean, 
and  come  off  of  good  Ground.  The  Ufe  of  it 
is  chiefly  to  cleftroy  Vermin,  elpecially  thofe  of 
Children,  to  raile  Bfifters,  or  alfay  the  Anguifh  of 
of  the  Tooth-ach,  when  it  has  been  boil’d  in 
Vinegar.  It  is  alio  ufed  to  cieanfe,  and  confume 
proud  Flelh  in  okl  Ulcers  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
Thing  to  tamper  with,  and  I  wou’d  adviie  fuch  as 
don’t  throughly  underftand  it,  to  let  it  alone,  as 
there  is  great  Hazard  attends  the  ufing  it,  and 
there  are  other  Remedies  enough  to  do  tire  fame 
good,  without  the  Danger. 


It 
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It  is  Call’d  Staphifagria ,  Herba  Pedi- 
Lemery.  cularis ,  by  Mr.  Tournefort ,  Delphinium 
Platani  Folio ,  Staphis  agria  dihum,  or 
in  EngliJI)  Loufe-Herb.  It  raifes  its  Stalk  about 
a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two  Foot  high,  upright, 
round  and  blackifh.  Mr.  Tournefort  fays,  the 
Flowers  are  compofed  of  many  unequal  Leaves, 
and  follow’d  by  a  kind  of  rough  three-corner’d 
Seed  :  If  taken  inwardly,  which  is  but  feldom, 
it  purges  and  vomits  :  It  is  ufed  in  its  Powder, 
tho’  rarely.  2 dly,  As  a  Mafticatory  for  the 
Tooth-ach.  3 dly,  A  Gargarifm  to  purge  Flegm. 
4 thly ,  An  Errhine  to  bring  forth  Flegm  and  Wa¬ 
ter  by  the  Noftrils.  5 thly,  To  mix  it  with  an 
Ointment  with  Lard  to  cleanfe  Wounds.  6 thly, 
A  Mixture  with  Oil  of  Almonds,  to  kill  Lice  in 
Childrens  Heads,  which  is  its  chief  Ufe:  So  alfo 
with  Vinegar.  It  is  of  a  churlilh  Nature,  and 
not  fit  to  take  inwardly. 

[The  Herb  which  bears  it,  is  the  Staphis  agria 
Ger.  398.  The  Aconitum  urens  Ricini  fere  foliis, 
fore  cezruleo  magno  Staphis  agria  didla  Plukalmag. 
357.  The  Seeds  are  a  ilrong  Purge  taken  in  the 
Quantity  of  ten,  or  twelve  Grains,  but  few 
People  care  to  ufe  them  ;  and  our  Quincy  ranks 
them  with  the  Nux  Vomica  Coeculus  Indi ,  &c. 
and  fays  they  are  all  much  of  the  fame  Nature.] 

24.  Of  Amber,  or  Mufk-Seed. 

THIS  isafmall  Seed,  of  the  Size  of 
a  Pin’s-head  ,  of  a  greyifh  fad 
brown  Colour,  in  form  of  a  Kidney, 
of  a  Mufk  or  Amber  Smell,  efpecially  when  it  is 
new,  which  gives  it  the  Name.  This  Plant  which 
grows  lirait  is  adorn’d  with  a  green  Velvet  Leaf, 
like  that  of  the  Marfh-Mallow,  whence 'it  is 
call’d  Alcea  Indica  Villofa,  which  fignifies  Indian 
Velvet  Mallozv  :  It  bears  yellow  Flowers  in  form 
of  Bells,  which  are  fucceeded  by  triangular 
Hàfks,  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within, 
of  a  Finger’s  Length,  in  which  the  Seed  is  en¬ 
clos’d.  Chufe  that  which  is  frefh,  clean,  dry, 
and  of  a  good  Scent  :  It  contains  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  ;  fuch  as 
comes  from  Martinico ,  is  abundantly  more  fra¬ 
grant  than  that  which  grows  in  any  other  of  the 
Caribee  Iflands.  This  Plant  grows  likewife  in 
Ægypt,  where  it  is  call’d  Mufk- feed  and  Abel- 
mufk.  The  Perfumers  ufe  this  all  over  Italy ,  and 
the  Bead-makers  in  making  their  Beads. 

This  Seed  is  fomething  like  the  Mil- 
Lemery.  let ,  of -a  bitterifh  Tafte,  and  is  brought 
dry  to  us  from  Martinico  and  Ægypt  ; 
it  comes  from  a  kind  of  Ketmia ,  and  is  call’d  by 
Tournefort ,  Ketmia  Ægyptiaca  Semble  Mofchato. 
This  Plant  carries  its  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  half 
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high  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  an  unequal  Size,  but  cut 
and  indented  very  deep.  The  /Egyptians  ufe  this 
internally  as  a  Cordial,  to  fortify  the  Heart,  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Head,  and  to  provoke  Lull  :  It  gives  a 
grateful  Scent  to  the  Breath  after  Eating,  but  is 
not  proper  for  fuch  as  are  fubjefl  to  the  Vapours. 

[The  Plant  which  bears  it  is  the  Alcea  Ægyp¬ 
tiaca  vil  lofa  C.  B.  Pin.  317.  Althea  Ægyptiaca 
Mofchata  Abel  Mofch  diha.  Hifl.  Ox.  2.  533. 
And  it  is  from  another  Plant  of  this  Clafs  that 
the  Indians  make  the  Bang  with  which  they  in¬ 
toxicate  themfelves,  as  Dr.  Paul  Herman  af¬ 
firms,  who  was  upon  the  Spot,  and  faw  what  he 
relates.] 

• 

25.  Of  Cochenille. 

HE  Cochenille ,  call’d  Mefich ,  is  the 
Seed  of  a  Plant  about  two  or  three  Pomct . 

Feet  high,  adorn’d  with  Leaves  two 
lingers  thick,  of  a  beautiful  Green,  and  very 
prickly  ;  among  which  grow  Hulks  in  form  of  a 
Heart,  of  a  green,  tending  to  a  yellow  Colour, 
in  which  are  enclofed  a  Quantity  of  final!  Seeds 
of  the  fize  of  a  great  Pin’s-head,  in  fhape  fome- 
times  flat,  fometimes  triangular,  but  always 
rough,  of  a  greyifh  filver  Colour  to  the  Eye,  and 
as  red  as  Blood  within.  The  Plant  which  bears 
them  is  call’d  Opunùum. 

We  bring  this  Seed  from  Peru  and  other  Place3 
of  Nezv-Spain,  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  by  the  Spanifh  Galcons ,  or 
Plate-Fleet  to  Cadiz  ;  as  Ipecacuana ,  the  Cortex , 
Sarfa  Parilla ,  and  other  Drugs  are  ;  and  from 
thence  tranfported  to  England ,  Holland ,  or  France. 

1  he  Mejlich  Cochenille  is  a  Thing  of  that  pro¬ 
digious  Confequence  to  the  Spaniards ,  that  they 
would  undergo  any  Punifhment,  rather  than  yield 
that  it  fhould  be  propagated  in  France. 

There  are  very  few  Perfons  but  what  believe 
that  this  Cochenille  is  a  little  Animal  or  Infect  ; 
and  I  was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  ’till  convinced 
of  the  Truth  of  the  contrary,  by  two  Letters  of 
the  Sieur  Francis  Rouffeans,  a  Native  of  Auxerre , 
dwelling  at  Lcoganna ,  near  St.  Dcmingo ,  who 
writes  to  me  thus  : 

“  The  Cochenille ,  Monfieur,  which  you  are  de- 
“  firous  to  know  by  the  Plant,  grows  about  two 
“  or  three  Foot  high,  furnifh’d  with  Leaves  of 
“  two  Fingers  Thicknefs,  of  a  fine  green  Colour, 
“  full  of  Thorns  on  all  Sides  ;  the  Seed  is  final], 
“  and  contain’d  in  Hulks  form’d  like  Plearts, 
“  turning  to  a  Yellow  when  they  grow  ripe. 
“  What  is  brought  to  Spain ,  comes  from  all  thofe 
“  Parts  call’d  the  Salt-Sea,  for  the  little  we  have 
“  about  Leoganna ,  is  not  worth  fpeaking  cf.’ 

We 
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We  may  fee  this  is  quite  contrary  to  what  is 
reported  by  Monfieur  de  Furetiere ,  who  confounds 
the  fcarlet  Grain,  which  is  Fermes,  with  the  Co¬ 
chenille  ;  and,  at  the  End  of  his  Difcourfe,  ob- 
ferves  that  it  is  agreyifh  Worm,  or  Infeil,  which 
comes  from  the  Indies ,  and  which  they  traffick 
confiderably  in  ;  fo  that  from  Tin f cala,  a  City  in 
Mexico ,  they  deal  for  more  than  two  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns  a  Year.  And,  after  him,  the 
Reverend  Father  Plumier ,  a  Minime  Friar,  told 
me,  the  15th  of  September  1692,  from  his  own 
Mouth,  and  certify’d  under  his  Hand  r.s  follows  : 

“  The  Cochenille ,  fays  he,  furnamed  Mejlich , 
“  is  a  fmall  Infeél  like  a  Bug,  which  is  found  upon 
te  many  different  Sorts  of  Plants,  as  well  in  New 
“  Spain  as  the  American  IJles  :  Thefe  little  Ani- 
“  mais  are  fo  common  in  the  Countries  there- 
“  about,  that  they  make  a  Sort  of  Crop  of  them. 

“  All  Kinds  of  Plants  are  not  equally  proper  to 
“  fupply  thefe  little  Animals  with  Aliment  capable 
“  to  produce  a  thorough  Rednefs  ;  therefore  the 
“  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  feed  their  fmall  Cattle 
“  upon  the  Opontium ,  the  Juice  of  which  is  red, 
<c  which  they  feed  on,  and  which  contributes  very 
“  confiderably  to  ftrike  the  Colour  deep,  which 
“  the  Dyers  feek  after  ;  and,  as  the  Ants  delight 
“  exceedingly  in  thefe  little  Infects,  the  Spaniards 
‘  ‘  take  care  to  fill  thofe  Places  full  of  W ater,  by 
“  Ditches,  where  the  Plants  grow,  whereof  we 
“  have  been  fpeaking,  to  prevent  the  Ants  from 
“  going  thither. 

“  The  chief  Plant  on  which  we  find  the  Co- 
“  chenille ,  is  that  which  the  Americans  call  Ra- 
“  quelte ,  or  Cardajfe  ;  and  the  Botanifts  Opontium 
“  ma  jus  fpinofum  frudlu  fanguineo  ;  which  lignifies 
‘  ‘  the  large  Indian  prickly  Fig,  whofe  Fruit  is  as 
“  red  as  Blood. 

“  This  Plant  is  wonderful  in  its  Kind,  in  this, 
“  that  it  is  wholly  compos’d  of  a  Quantity  of 
“  large,  thick  Leaves,  which  are  of  an  oval  Fi- 
“  gure,  a  glorious  Green,  cover’d  with  long 
“  T'horns,  very  lharp,  of  a  yellow  Colour  ;  and 
“  at  the  End  of  the  Leaves  grow  large  Flowers, 

“  of  a  pale  Rofe  Complexion,  follow’d  by  a  fine 
“  red  Fruit.  Thefe  little  Infedts,  of  which  they 
“  make  the  Cochenille  brought  to  us,  are  of  a  Sil- 
cc  ver-grey,  but  of  that  particular  Kind,  that  they 
“  multiply  after  a  prodigious  Manner,  fo  that  a 
“  Hundred  will  produce  Millions.’ 

On  the  30th  of  'January ,  1693,  the  fa‘d  Fa- 
ther  Plumier  brought  me  a  Letter  writ  by  him- 
felf,  to  this  Purpofe  : 

Father  Plumier’*  Declaration  concerning  Cochenille. 

“  The  Cochenille  which  is  brought  from  New 
“  Spain >  or  the  Continent  of  America,  is  an  Jn- 


“  fed!  of  the  Size  and  Form  of  a  Bug,  which  clings 
“  to  feveral  Soits  of  Trees,  but  more  particularly 
“  to  the  Acacia ,  or  to  certain  Trees,  which  the 
“  People  of  the  French  Iilands  call  Cherry  Trees. 
“  It  is  a  very  fruitful  Animal,  and  carries  between 
“  the  Thighs,  and  on  its  Breaft,  an  infinite  Num- 
“  her  of  Eggs,  wrgch  are  almoft  invifible,  yet  pro- 

“  duce  an  innumerable  Quantity  of  very  fmall  red 
“  Infeels,  which  the  Ants  are  very  fond  of  eating. 
“  When  the  old  ones  are  crufh’d,  they  yield  a  red 
Juice  inclinable  to  Scarlet,  mix’d  however 
“  throughout  with  a  little  Tinge  of  Yel’ow  ;  fo 
“  that  thofe  which  are  bred  upon  the  Trees,  do 
“  not  produce  lo  fine  and  lively  a  Colour  :  But 
“  the  Indians ,  to  render  the  Juice  of  a  beautiful 
“  Colour,  breed  thefe  Infecls  upon  certain  Plants, 
“  which  are  call’d  in  Latin  Opontium ,  and  which 
the  Ft ench  call  Raquettes.  I  hefe  produce  a 
“  thick  Fruit,  like  our  Figs,  full  of  an  admirable 
fine  led  Juice,  of  which  the  Cochenilles  feed  ; 
which  is  the  Occafion  that  the  Cochineals  cul¬ 
tivated  on  thefe  Plants  have  a  finer  and  higher 
colour  d  Juice  than  thofe  which  live  on  any 
“  others.  When  I  difeover’d  theTe  Infedls  in  the 
“  Ide  of  St.  Domingo ,  I  fhew’d  them  to  two  In- 
“  dian  Slaves,  that  were  Natives  of  the  Country 
“  where  they  breed,  and  they  affur’d  me  both,  that 
“  thefe  were  thofe  they  made  Cochenille  of. 

“  Being  on  my  Return  from  rny  Voyage  to 
“  St.  Domingo,  I  was  defirous  to  fet  my  ft  If  right 
about  this  InfuSt,  from  the  Authors  who  have 
“  writ  of  America  ;  and  here  follows  what  I  found 
“  in  the  Sieur  de  Laet's  Defcription  of  the  Wefl 
“  Indies.  Book  V.  Chap.  3. 

“  Fhe  Cochineal  Grain  comes  from  feveral  Pro- 
“  vinces  of  New  Spain,  taken  from  the  Tree 
“  call’d  Tuna,  which  bears  very  thick  Leaves,  on 
“  which  it  grows  in  Places  more  expos’d  to  the 
“  Sun,  or  cover’d  from  the  North- Eajl  Wind.  It 
“  is  a  very  little  Animal,  living  as  an  Infedl  much 
“  like  a  Bug  ;  for  when  it  firft  clings  to  the  Tree, 

“  it  is  lefs  than  a  Flea,  and  comes  from  an  Egg 
the  Size  of  a  Alite,  call’d,  in  Latin ,  Acarus  .* 

“  They  fill  the  Tree,  and  fpread  over  the  whole 
“  Garden,  and  are  gather’d  for  Ufe  once  or  twice 
“  a  Year.  Thefe  Plants  are  difpos’d  in  Order,  as 
they  do  the  Vines  in  a  Vineyard  ;  and  the 
“  younger  they  are,  the  more  plentifully  they  bear, 

“  and  afford  a  better  Grain  ;  but  it  is  neceilary  to 
“  preferve  them  from  being  deftroy’d  by  other  In- 
“  feels,  and  no  lefs  from  Pullen,  which  will  ëat 
“  them. 

Note,  This  Tuna  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  faid 
“  Opontium,  of  which  I  fpoke  before  ;  there  are 
“  feveral  Sorts  of  it,  but  the  Choice  for  cultiva- 
“  ting  Cochineal  ought  to  be  made  of  fuch  whofe 
Fruit  produces  the  fineft  red  Juice.” 
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However,  not  being  able  to  bring  myfelf  to 
agree  to  what  Mr.  De  Furetine,  the  Reverend 
Father  Plumier  and  Laet  have  writ,  I  find  myfelf 
more  and  more  obliged  to  believe  that  Cochineal  is 
the  Seed  or  Grain  of  a  Plant,  becaufe  the  Sieur 
Roujeait  takes  Notice  to  me,  at  the  End  of  his 
fir  ft  Letter,  in  order  to  juftify  what  he  fays,  That 
he  would  fend  me  the  Plant,  which  he  hop’d  to 
do,  with  God’s  Affiftance  :  And  in  his  fécond 
Letter,  dated  the  25th  of  May ,  in  the  lame  \  ear, 
he  writes  thus  : 

SIR,  .  ,  _ 

I  N  relation  to  the  Cochineal ,  about  which  I 
“  *  have  been  fpeaking,  I  muft  tell  you  a  pleafant 
“  Story,  of  a  certain  Minime  Father,  who  calls 
“  himfelf  a  Botanift.  He  is  about  45  or  50  ^  ears 
“  old,  of  a  blackifh  Complexion,  whom  one  might 
“  naturally  judge  a  Man  of  knowledge,  it  he 
“  never  fpoke."  He  faw  feveral  Acacia's ,  which 
tc  are  very  prickly  or  thorny  Shrubs,  and  what  they 
“  call  Car  da  [fee,  which  are  a  Sort  ot  Plant  that 
“  bears  Leaves  of  two  Fingers  Thicknefs,  made  a 
“  little  like  the  Raquettes,  which  produces  Fruit 
“  of  the  Shape  of  a  Fig,  of  a  Tafte  a  little  acrid, 

««  and  which  makes  the  Urine  red  :  Certain  Ani- 
“  mais  that  frequent  thefe  Trees,  he  affirm’d, 
*4  were  the  Cochineal,  and  made  a  great  deal  ot 
“  Laughter  among  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domin- 
“  go.  "This  loft  the  Credit  the  good  Father  had 
**  there,  efpecially  with  Mr.  De  CuJJi,  who  had 
“  his  Share,  among  the  reft,  in  the  Diverfion 
«  ‘  they  had  from  what  the  good  Father  faid.  He  de- 
“  parted  for  France  fometime  after, where  I  know 
“  he  arriv’d  with  the  fame  Error  concerning  Co- 

chineal,  that  he  had  been  in  at  St.  Domingo." 

The  Sieur  Roujfeau  inform’d  me  again,  that  lie 
had  found  upon  the  Acacia's,  a  Species  of  little 
Creatures  of  the  Size  of  a  Bug,  which  they  call’d 
Vermillion  ;  thefe  are  a  little  thicker,  but  they  are 
of  no  Ufe,  becaufe  they  cannot  dry  them  ;  ’tis 
apparent,  as  we  may  rationally  conjecture,  that 
this  was  the  pretended  Cochenille  of  Father  Plu¬ 
mier. 

Befides  the  Letters  of  the  Sieur  Roujfeau,  there 
are  other  Things  which  deferve  our  Credit  ;  as, 
that  we  cannot  difeover  the  Feet,  Wings,  Head, 
or  any  other  Part  of  an  Animal  in  the  Cochineal , 
which  we  have  ;  and  that  it  has  in  it  all  the 
Marks  of  a  true  Seed.  And  if  thefe  Proofs  are 
not  fufficient,  we  may  look  into  the  Judgment  of 
Ximenes  and  William  Pifo,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Plants  of  Brajil  ;  where,  after  he  has  given  a  long 
Defcription  of  the  Species  of  the  Indian  Fig, 
which  is  call’d  Jamacan  -,  he  fays  it  is  the  fame 
Plant  that  in  New  Spain  produces  and  bears  the 
Cochineal. 


p/DRUGS. 

We  ought  to  make  Choice  of  the  Mefleck  Co¬ 
chineal,  of  a  good  Sort  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  is  plump, 
large,  well  fed,  clean,  dry,  of  a  Silver  fhining 
Colour  on  the  Outftde,  and  when  it  is  chew’d  in 
the  Mouth,  that  tinges  the  Spittle  of  a  bright  red 
Colour  ;  and  rejeCt  that  which  is  lean,  dirty,  and 
light  ;  and  take  particular  Care,  left  there  be  fmall 
Stones  among  it,  which  is  a  very  common  Cafe, 
efpecially  when  it  is  dear. 

The  Cochineal,  when  dry,  is  of  good  Ufe  in 
Medicine  ;  but  is  abundantly  more  ufed  by  the 
Dyers,  as  their  principal  Bafts  for  the  Scarlet  Co¬ 
lour.  Some  People  ufe  it  to  colour  Sugar,  adding 
a  little  Cream  of  Tartar  in  fine  Powder,  or  fome 
other  Acid. 

Of  Carmine. 

Carmine  is  a  very  precious  and  rich  Commodi¬ 
ty,  which  is  made  of  Mejlcck  Cochineal.  ’Tis  a 
Flower  or  Powder  of  a  moll  beautiful  red  Glofs, 
and  that  feels  like  Velvet,  which  is  made  by  means 
of  a  W ater,  in  which  the  Seeds  of  Chouan,  and 
the  Autour  Bark,  a  Bark  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  having  fomething  the  Appearance  of 
Cinnamon,  but  of  an  infipid  Tafte,  have  been  in¬ 
fus’d  ;  and  which,  when  prepar’d  and  dry’d,  is 
call’d  Carmine  ;  which,  to  have  the  requifite  Qua¬ 
lities,  ought  to  be  an  impalpable  Powder,  of  a 
high  Colour,  and  fuch  as  has  been  as  properly  and 
faithfully  made  as  poffibie  :  But  as  its  great  Price  is 
the  Occafion  of  wicked  Peoples  fophifticating  it, 
one  ought  never  to  buy  it  but  of  fuch  Merchants 
as  are  above  fuch  Frauds,  or  above  felling  the  fé¬ 
cond  Sort  for  the  firft,  which  is  extremely  finer. 
Some  are  for  Carmine  of  Rocou  ;  but  it  gives  a 
Tinge  more  of  an  Orange  Colour.  The  Ufe  of 
Carmine  is  for  Miniature,  and  making  the  fineft 
red  Draperies. 

Of  fine  Lake,  and  other  Sorts. 

The  fine  Lake  is  that  which  takes  its  Name 
from  Venice  ;  becaufe  what  has  been  fold  among 
us  hitherto,  is  brought  from  thence  :  But  at  pre- 
fent  feveral  Perfons  in  Paris  make  it  to  anfwer 
effectually  ;  fo  that  a  great  many  Painters  prefer 
it  to  that  of  V mice.  I  his  Lake  is  a  hard  Pafte, 
made  from  the  Bone  of  the  Cuttle  Fijh ,  which  is 
colour’d  with  a  Tincture  drawn  from  Mejleck  Co¬ 
chineal  ;  of  the  W ood  of  Brafil,  of  Fernambucco , 
burnt  Englijh  Allum,  Arfenick ,  and  a  Lixivium 
of  the  Natrum  of  Egypt,  or  white  Tartar  ;  by 
means  of  Cloth  they  ftrain  it,  and  proceed  as  in 
the  making  of  Indigo  :  From  thence  reduce  it 
into  a  Pafte,  of  which  they  make  Troches,  and 
dry  them  for  Service.  The  Ufe  of  this  Lake  is 
both  for  Miniature  and  Painting  in  Oil. 
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Of  the  Dove  Lake. 

This  is  made  likewife  with  Englijh  Allum,  and 
form’d  into  Paftiles  of  the  Th'eknefs  of  one’s  Fin¬ 
ger,  and  fo  dry’d.  That  of  Venice  is  abundantly 
finer  than  that  of  Holland  or  Paris,  becaufe  the 
White  that  the  Venetians  ufe,  is  much  finer  and 
properer  to  give  a  lively  Colour  than  the  White  of 
of  Holland  or  France.  The  Ufe  of  this  Lake  is 
likewife  for  Painting.  There  is  a  third  Sort  call’d 
Liquid-Lake,  of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  in  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Fernambucco-Brafil. 

Of  fine  Turnefol  in  Linen. 

The  fine  Turnefol  of  Confantinople  is  made  of 
Holland,  or  fine  Cambrick,  which  has  been  dy’d 
with  Cochineal,  by  means  of  fome  Acids.  This  is 
us’d  for  tinging  of  Liquors,  as  Aqua  Vita,  or  the 
like.  The  Turks,  and  others  in  the  Levant,  call 
this  Turnefol  Linen ,  the  red  Fixer  ere. 

Of  Turnefol  in  Cotton,  or  that  of  Portugal, 
vulgarly  called  Spanifh- Wool. 

The  Portuguefe  bring  this  to  us  in  Cotton, 
which  is  of  the  Figure,  Thicknefs  and  Size  of  a 
Crown-piece  ;  they  ufe  it  to  colour  their  Gellies, 
but  it  is  much  lefs  us’d  than  the  Turnefol  in  Li¬ 
nen  ;  it  ought  to  be  of  a  fine  Red,  the  dryeft  and 
cleaneft  that  can  be  had  ;  and  thefe  are  all  we 
have  from  Mefeck  Cochineal. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Cochineal  are  the  Campechy , 
the  Tetrachalle,  and  the  Wild. 

The  Campechy- Cochineal  is  no  other  than  the 
Siftings  of  the  Mefeck  ;  the  Tetrachalle  nothing 
but  the  earthy  or  drofiy  Part  of  the  Campechy  ; 
and  the  Wild  or  Seed  Cochineal ,  that  which  we 
find  upon  the  Roots  of  the  great  Pimpernel,  call’d 
by  the  Botanijls,  Pimpinella  Sanguiforha. 

[ Cochineal  is  the  Cochinilla  de  Laet.  229.  Co- 
thenilla  Hifpanis  Breyn.  Hijl.  Cocc.  6.  Nepalno- 
chezth  feu  Coccus  Indiens  in  Tunis  quibufdam  naf- 
cens  Hern.  79.  It  is  a  fmall  InfeCt,  brought  us 
dry’d  from  Mexico ,  the  only  Place  in  the  World 
where  it  is  propagated  for  Ufe. ] 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  Drug  about  which 
there  have  been  more  Difputes  among  Authors 
than  this  :  It  was  at  fir  ft  long  believ’d  to  be  a 
Vegetable  Production  ;  and  when  that  Error  was 
got  over,  and  the  World  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  it  belong’d  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  there 
were  yet  a  Number  of  miftaken  Opinions  about 
its  Nature  and  Origin.  It  was  a  long  Time  be¬ 
liev’d  to  be  of  the  Beetle  Kind,  and  to  refemble 
what  we  call  the  Lady  Cow  -,  nay,  fome  have 


been  fo  hardy  to  affirm,  that  it  was  that  very 
Creature  :  And  an  Author  of  fome  Credit,  in 
Conformity  to  this  Opinion,  gave  Figures  of  it  in 
the  different  States  of  an  Hexapode  Worm,  Au¬ 
relia,  and  perfect  Beetle  ;  Changes  neceffary  to 
fupport  that  Account  of  its  Nature,  but  fuch  as 
the  Creature  never  knows.  The  accurate  and  in¬ 
defatigable  Mr.  Lcwenhoeck  came  neareft  the  finding 
its  true  Production,  in  his  Examination  of  its 
Eggs,  in  which  he  always  difeover’d  a  fix-footed 
Animal  :  But  we  never  were  truly  acquainted 
with  its  Nature  and  Origin,  ’till  the  accurate  Mr. 
De  Reaumur,  in  his  Memoirs,  Pour  fervir  a 
L'  Hijloire  des  Infedtes,  undertook  to  give  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  it.  That  excellent  Author  has  referr’d  it 
to  a  Clafs  of  Animals  unknown  till  his  Difcove- 
ries,  and,  by  him,  call’d  Progallinfedls. 

Its  general  Hiftory  from  him,  and  from  the 
Accounts  of  intelligent  People,  who  have  feen  it 
in  Mexico ,  which  agree  very  well  with  his  Opini¬ 
ons,  is  then,  in  few  Words,  that  it  is  a  fix-legg’d, 
viviparous  InfeCt,  of  which  the  Female  is  only 
us’d,  which  is  produced  from  the  Egg  in  its  per¬ 
fect:  Form,  and  has  no  Transformation,  as  it  is 
call’d,  afterwards.  It  is  very  different  from  what 
the  Accounts  of  all  the  older  Authors  have  faid  of 
it,  and  like  no  other  InfeCt,  but  thofe  of  the  fame 
Clafs.  It  has  no  Wings,  nor  any  Ufe  for  any  ; 
its  whole  Life,  except  a  few  Weeks  after  it  is 
hatch’d,  being  fpent  in  one  Place,  where  it  is 
fix’d  to  the  V  egetable  it  feeds  on  :  The  Male  is 
fuppos’d  to  be  a  fmall  Fly,  but  is  wholly  unknown 
among  us,  the  Female  only  being  what  we  call 
Cochineal. 

The  great  Plumier,  therefore,  whom  this  name- 
lefs  Author  attempts  to  ridicule,  was  perfectly  in 
the  right,  and  has  the  Honour  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  fpoke  with  any  Degree  of  Propriety  of 
this  Drug  ;  for  his  comparing  it  to  a  Bug,  is  much 
more  juft,  than  the  later  Opinion  of  making  it  a 
kind  of  Lady  Cow ,  to  which  it  has  not  the  leaft 
Refefriblance. 

.  [What  our  Author  calls  the  wild  Cochineal,  is 
the  Coecus  Radicurn ,  Breyn.  Coecus  tindtorius  Poloni- 
cus  quibufdam  Progallinfedïe  des  Racines  Reawn. 
T.  4.  p.  1 1 6.  It  is  an  InfeCt  of  the  fame  Clafs 
with  the  Cochineal ,  which  remains  the  greatelt 
Part  of  its  Life  fix’d  to  the  Root  of  the  Polygonum 
Polonicum  Cocciforum,  I.  B.  3.  378.  Knawel  incanum 
fore  majore  perenne  R.  Hif.  X.  213.  Knawel  fo¬ 
lio  et  fore  candicante  Rupp  forgen.  26.  It  s  aifo 
found  on  the  other  Plants,  and  in  other  Places  be- 
fides  Poland  -,  but  there,  and  on  that  Plant,  mod 
abundantly.] 
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26  Of  the  Scarlet  Grain ,  <?r  Alkermes. 

TH  E  Scarlet  Grain ,  which  the 
Latins  call  Gratia  ' TinStorum ,  the 
Greeks ,  Coccus  InfeSiorius ,  and  the 
Arabs ,  Kermen  or  Kcrmes,  is  the  Seed,  or  rather 
Excrement  of  a  little  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are 
prickly,  almod  like  thofe  of  Holly,  except  that 
they  are  much  lefs.  They  are  found  in  great 
Quantities  in  Portugal ,  Spain,  Provence ,  and 
Languedoc. 

I  lhall  not  flay  to  deferibe  the  Shrub  which 
bears  this  Grain,  all  Sorts  of  Authors  having  made 
mention  of  it  :  I  {hall  only  obferve,  that  what  we 
call  the  Grain ,  that  is,  the  Kcrmes,  is  faden’d 
to  both  the  upper  and  u  nder  Side  of  the  Leaves  of 
this  Shrub  :  And  when  it  is  a  good  Year,  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  Riches  of  the  Countries  where  it 
grows,  efpecially  for  the  poor  People,  throughout 
all  Provence  and  Languedoc  ;  where  it  colds  them 
nothing  but  the  Trouble  of  gathering,  and  they 
fell  it  by  the  Pound  to  the  Apothecaries  ;  who, 
from  the  Pulp,  make  a  Syrup  they  call  Alkermes , 
and  the  Remainder  which  is  left  in  the  Sieve  or 
Strainer,  after  it  is  cleans’d,  they  fell  again  to  the 
Dyers,  for  as  much  as  it  cod  them  at  fird.  Thofe 
which  they  would  tranfport,  or  fend  to  other 
Places,  they  dry,  as  well  for  phyfical  Ufe  as  the 
Dyers,  who  ufe  great  Quantities  of  it  ;  for  which 
Purpofe  they  chufe  the  largeft  and  moll  weighty, 
and  that  which  is  new,  that  is  to  fay,  of  that 
Year,  with  its  outer  Rind,  the  redded  and  cleaned: 
that  may  be  ;  for  when  it  begins  to  grow  old,  an 
Infeét  breeds  in  it  which  eats  through  the  outer 
Rind,  and  hollows  the  Grain  in  fuch  Sort,  that 
it  is  all  Worm-eaten,  very  light,  and  has  nothing 
remaining  of  what  it  was  but  a  limple  Skin,  which 
greatly  diminifhes  its  Virtues.  That  of  Languedoc 
pafles  for  the  bed:,  being  commonly  large,  and  of 
a  very  lively  Red  ;  which  is  contrary  to  that  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  is  lefs  efteem’d,  as  being  fmaller, 
leaner,  and  of  a  black idi  Red. 

The  Alkermes,  or  Scarlet  Grain,  is  reckoned 
very  cordial,  and  proper  to  comfort  Women  in 
Child-bed,  giving  half  a  Dram  of  it  in  Powder,  in 
an  Egg,  and  not  Cochineal ,  as  many  order,  be- 
caufe  they  believe  thefe  two  Drugs  to  have  the 
fame  Virtues.  It  is  alfo  us’d  in  Dying.  The 
Spaniards ,  &c.  who  gather  this,  wet  it  with  Vine¬ 
gar,  to  kill  certain  little  Worms  tliat  are  in  it, 
aud  then  dry  it. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  the  Impropriety 
with  which  this  Drug  is  call’d  Grain,  or  Seed  ; 
it  being  no  other  than  fmall  Bladders,  which  are 
form’d  on  the  Leaves  and  Bark  of  a  little  Shrub, 
well  known  in  the  Places  before  nam’d  ;  for  Proof 
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of  which  I  fhall  declare  what  the  fird  Phyfician  in¬ 
form’d  me  of  by  Letter,  December  22,  1694  : 
The  Kcrmes  is  not  a  Seed,  but  the  Shell  of  a 
little  Worm,  which  produces  it  by  pricking  the 
Bark  of  the  Ilex  or  Holm  Oak,  on  which  it  is 
frequent,  and  inclofes  itfelf  in  the  Juice  that 
flows  out  at  the  Wound,  as  the  Worms  which 
are  the  Occafion  of  Galls. 

The  Fruit  of  this  flex  is  not  the  Kcrmes,  but 
an  Acorn,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Ilexes  ;  and  this 
is  incontedible  :  So  that  the  Kermes  fhould  not  be 
called  a  Seed,  but  a  Shell  or  Bladder. 

Of  the  Scarlet  Padel. 

As  to  the  Scarlet  Pajlel,  which  is  the  Powder 
that  is  found  in  the  Giain  when  new,  it  ought  to 
be  of  a  very  fine  Red,  of  an  agreeable  Smell, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  up  with  Vinegar  at  all, 
as  that  commonly  is  which  comes  from  Portugal, 
which  is  done  to  encreafe  its  Weight,  as  well  as  to 
give  it  a  fine  Colour.  This  Cheat  is  eafy  to  dis¬ 
cover,  becaufe  it  will  be  moid,  and  yield  a  drong 
and  very  difagreeable  Smell.  This  Pajlel ,  which 
is  the  mod  noble  Part  of  the  Seed,  is  never  us’d  at 
all  in  Phyfick,  for  want  of  Knowledge  of  it  ;  but 
very  much  by  the  Dyers  for  their  high  Colour. 

Of  Syrup  of  Alkermes. 

The  Syrup  of  Alkermes  is  the  Pulp  of  the  fre/h 
Kermes ,  and  the  Powder  Sugar  of  Brafil,  or  the 
fmall  Loaf-Sugar  reduced  to  Powder,  and  mix’d 
together  ;  afterwards  they  melt  it  over  a  gentle 
Fire,  then  put  it  into  little  Barrels  made  of  white 
Wood,  fuch  as  we  receive  it  in.  Great  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  are  made,  as  well  at  Nifmes  as  Mont¬ 
pellier,  which  they  fend  to  mod  Parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  Confection  of  Alkermes. 

The  Syrup  of  Kermes  is  very  little  us’d  in  Phy¬ 
fick  ;  but  when  it  is  incorporated  into  a  Compo- 
fition  made  of  the  Rennet  Apple,  Rofe- Water, 
Raw  Silk,  and  White  Sugar,  Powder  of  Oriental 
Pearl  prepar’d,  Yellow  Sanders,  fine  Cinnamon, 
Azure  Stone  prepar’d,  Leaf  Gold,  a  thin  Elec¬ 
tuary  is  made  of  it,  which  we  call  Confection  of 
Alkermes.  Some  add  Mufk  and  Ambergreafe  ; 
but  this  ought  never  to  be  done  unlefs  by  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  a  Phyfician,  as  thefe  Perfumes  are  what 
many  Women  cannot  bear.  As  to  the  Manner 
of  preparing  this  Confection,  thofe  that  are  defi- 
rous  to  make  it,  may  confult  the  Difpenfatories 
that  treat  of  it  ;  but  we  have  it  ready  made  from 
Montpellier ,  as  the  bed,  becaufe  of  the  Newnefs 
of  the  Juice,  which  they  have  there  at  Command, 
and  which  they  tranfport  to  other  didant  Parts. 

But 
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But  there  are  a  great  many  Frauds  impos’d  upon 
the  World,  particularly  in  France ,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  Name  of  Confection  of  Alkermes  from  Mont¬ 
pellier  ;  therefore  ’tis  better  for  all  Druggifts, 
Apothecaries,  and  the  like,  to  buy  the  Juice  or 
Syrup  uncompounded,  to  prevent  their  being 
Otherwife  deceiv’d. 

Monfieur  Charas ,  in  his  Difpenfatorv,  />.  314, 
attributes  mighty  Virtues  to  the  true  Confection 
of  Alkermes ,  and  fays,  that  the  faid  Confection  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  bed:  Cordials  that  was 
ever  difcover’d  in  the  Galenical  Phyfick  ;  for  it 
recruits  and  refrefhes  the  vital  and  animal  Spirits, 
allays  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  and  Syncope, 
very  much  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  and  other  noble 
Parts,  and  is  an  Enemy  to  Corruption,  preferves 
the  natural  Heat,  drives  away  Melancholy  and 
Sadnefs,  and  maintains  the  Body  and  Spirits  in  a 
good  Condition.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf,  or 
in  any  other  Liquor,  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram 
or  two. 

The  Kermes ,  Coccum  InfeStorium , 
Lcmery.  Granum  H  Coccus  Baphica ,  has  a  thick 
Shell  or  Hufk,  like  the  Juniper-Berry 
is  round,  fmooth,  fhining,  of  a  fine  red,  fill’d 
with  a  Juice  of  the  fame  Colour,  of  a  vinous 
Smell,  the  Tafte  a  little  bitter,  but  agreeable. 
The  Tree  which  produces  it  is  a  little  Shrub, 
whofe  Leaves  are  like  the  Holly,  but  lefs,  and 
more  indented  on  their  Sides  with  prickly  Thorns  : 
The  Branches  bear  Abundance  of  Shells  as  well 
Flowers,  which  afterwards  turn  into  Fruit,  which 
grows  in  feparate  Places.  The  Fruit  is  oval,  and 
thick,  cover’d  at  the  Top  with  a  black  Cap  :  The 
Skin  of  it  is  of  the  Nature  almoft  of  Leather; 
it  contains  a  Kernel  which  is  divided  into  two 
Hah  res.  This  Shrub  grows  in  the  hot  Countries, 
as  was  laid  before. 

The  Origin  of  the  Kermes ,  proceeds  from  a 
Kind  of  little  Worm  in  the  Holme ,  or  green 
Oak,  on  which  they  feed  ;  it  produces  a  Cod 
which  is  fill’d  with  Juice,  and  which  is  very  red 
when  it  is  brought  to  us.  This  little  Infect  is 
inclos’d  in  the  Cod.  W e  have  had  a  very  curious 
Difcovery  of  this,  from  Mr.  Fagon ,  chief  Phy- 
fician  to  the  King  ;  and  it  is  confirm’d  by  a  Cir- 
cumftance,  which  is  apparent  when  the  Kermes  is 
dry’d,  for  then  it  is  fill’d  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
Worms  and  Flies,  almoft  imperceptible,  which 
convert  all  the  internal  Subftance  of  the  Berry 
into  little  Infects,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  light 
Hufk  or  Skin  behind.  ’Tis  eafy  to  appprehend  that 
thefe  little  Worms,  He.  come  from  the  Eggs 
which  the  firft  Worms  which  enter’d  the  Cod 
produc’d.  To  remedy  this  Accident,  which  fo 
much  concerns  the  good  Effect  of  the  Kermes, 
every  one  ought  to  let  the  Cods  fie  fome  Time  in 
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Vinegar  before  they  are  dry’d,  by  which  Means 
the  acid  Liquor  will  deflroy  thofe  little  Worms. 

[  Kermes  is  the  Cher  mes  feu  Coccus  infefiorius. 
Patk.  1395.  Cher  mes,  Grana  Tinfiorum,  Coccus 
baphica ,  Coccus  Inferior  urn.  Mont.  Ex.  9.  Ker¬ 
mes  five  Chenues.  Ind.  Med.  43.  It  is  an  Infedl 
brought  to  us  from  Provence  and  Languedoc ,  where 
it  is  found  on  the  Ilex  Coccigera ,  or  Scarlet  Oak. 
The  Ilex  Aqui folia  five  Coccigera .  Park.  1 394. 
Ilex  aculeala  Cocci  glandifera.  C.  B.  Pin.  428. 
Tourn.  Inft.  583. 

There  have  been  almoft  as  many  and  as  various 
Opinions  about  the  Nature  of  this  Drug,  as  of 
the  former  :  It  has  been  guefs’d  by  many  to  be  a 
Vegetable,  and  by  many  others  to  be  an  Animal 
Subftance  ;  and  not  only  Mr.  Fagon,  but  fince 
him  the  Count  Marfigli  has  alfo  endeavour’d  to 
prove  it  to  be  a  Vegetable  Excrefcence. 

'Fhe  firft  who  open’d  a  Way  to  the  true  Dif-  . 
covery  of  what  it  was,  were  MefT.  Dc  la  Hire 
and  Scdileau,  in  the  Accounts  they  gave  of  the 
Green-Houfe  Bug,  as  we  call  it  ;  an  Lifedt  of  the 
fame  Kind  very  common  on  Orange-Trees  :  Mr. 
Cefiori  after  them  gave  alfo  very  great  Light  in¬ 
to  it  ;  but  the  true  and  accurate  Account  of  its 
Nature  and  Origin  we  owe  to  the  fame  celebrated 
Mr.  De  Reaumur,  who,  from  the  Obfervations 
of  other  eminent  Naturalifts,  and  his  own  Expe¬ 
riments,  determines  it  to  be  of  a  Clafs  of  Infects 
little  underftood  before  his  Time,  and  which  he 
calls  Gallinfedts. 

The  Male  of  this  Species  is  alfo  a  fmall  Fly, 
but  the  Female  without  Wings,  and  fix’d  as  the 
Cochineal  to  the  Tree  it  feeds  on.  It  is  wonder¬ 
fully  prolifick,  often  containing  not  lcfs  than  two 
thoufand  Eggs,  every  one  of  which  produces  an 
Infedi  in  its  perfect  Form,  and  the  Females  fubjedt 
to  no  Kind  of  Transformation  afterwards. 

The  Confection  was  originally  a  Compofition 
of  Mefue,  but  has  undergone  many  Alterations 
fince.  Our  College  Difpenfatory  has  order’d  it 
in  a  more  fimple  and  eafy,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
a  much  better  Way  than  any  of  the  former  ; 
vlrch  is  as  follows  :  Take  Rofe-Water  two 
Pound,  Juice  of  Kermes  three  Pound,  fine  Sugar 
one  Pound  ;  boil  thefe  almoft  to  the  Confiftence 
of  Honey,  and  then  ftir  in  the  Powders  of  Cin¬ 
namon  and  Lignum  Aloes,  of  each  fix  Drams.] 

27.  Of  Amomum  in  Berry,  and  the  Rofe 
of  Jericho. 

PI  E  Amomum  Racemofum ,  or  that 
in  Clufters,  or  the  Raiiin  Amo-  Pomet. 
mum,  is  a  Kind  of  Fruit  we  receive  by 
the  Way  of  Holland  or  Alar  filles  :  It  grows  in 

feveral 
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feveral  Parts  of  the  Eafl-Indies  ;  we  feldom  fee 
it  in  Bunches,  but  much  cftner  in  the  Angle  Pod. 

It  grows  upon  a  Shrub  whofe  Leaves  are  of  a 
pale  Green,  longifh  and  narrow  ;  it  is,  in  fome 
Sort,  like  a  Mufcat  Grape  in  Colour,  Size  and 
Figure,  but  it  is  much  fuller  of  Seed,  and  has 
lefs  Juice  in  it. 

It  is  alfo  particular  in  this,  that  all  the  Pods 
being  without  Stalks,  are  ftrongly  {luck,  and  as 
it  were  glued  againft  a  long  Nerve,  which  they 
encircle  round  to  its  End  almofl,  and  which  ferves 
them  for  Bafis  and  Support,  like  the  Grains  of 
Pepper  :  The  Top  is  terminated  by  a  Kind  of 
Button,  and  it  is  generally  divided  into  Cells. 

On  Opening  thefe  Pods  we  find  them  full  of 
fquare  purple  Seeds,  join’d  and,  as  it  were,  glued 
to  one  another,  making  altogether  a  round  Fi¬ 
gure,  conformable  to  that  of  the  Pod,  and  which 
are  cover’d  with  a  white  Film  very  delicate,  and 
divided  into  great  Heaps  by  a  like  Membrane, 
but  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  makes  it  eafy  to  feparate 
them  :  Their  Tafte  is  {harp  and  biting,  and  their 
Smell  extremely  piercing  and  aromatick. 

Chufe  the  frefhefl  Seed  you  can  get,  with  the 
roundeft  Hulk,  and  of  the  moll  lively  fair  Colour, 
heavy,  and  well  fill’d.  Call  away  what  is  light 
and  open,  containing  a  black  wither’d  Seed  ;  but 
dleem  thofe  that  are  well  fill’d  with  Seed,  large, 
plump,  of  a  warm  picquant  Tafte,  very  aroma¬ 
tick,  and  the  moft  refembling  the  Cardamoms  : 
It  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt  and 
exalted  Oil. 

The  chief  Ufe  of  the  Amomum  is  for  Treacle, 
fuch  as  that  of  Venice ,  London ,  (Ac.  for  which 
make  ufe  of  the  cleaneft  and  beft  fed  Seed.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  to  incide,  digeft,  refill  Poifon,  expel 
Wind,  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  give  an  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  promote  the  Menfes. 

Several  Perfons  do  not  know  this  Drug-but  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  the  great  Cardamom ,  which  is 
xio  other  but  the  Grain  of  Paradife ,  of  which  I 
fhall  take  Notice  in  the  following  Chapter.  There 
are  other  Seeds  which  bear  the  Name  of  the 
Amomum ,  as  that  of  Pliny,  which  is  a  red  Fruit, 
and  altogether  like  that  which  is  within  the 
Fruit  of  the  Aik  eking,  which  grows  on  a  Shrub 
which  is  very  common.  There  is  another  Sort 
which  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  call  Amomi ,  and  we 
'Jamaica- Pefper,  which  is  the  Fruit  of  an  Indian 
Tree,  as  will  be  feen  in  its  proper  Place.  I  mull 
advertife  you,  that  when  you  meet  with  the 
Name  of  Amomum ,  or  Amomi ,  in  Authors,  you 
ought  to  ufe  no  other  than  this  clufter’d  Arno- 
mum. 

All  Perfons  that  deliver  any  Receipts 
Lemery.  concerning  Amomum ,  mean  the  Amo¬ 
mum  Racemofum,  or  clufter’d  Amomum , 
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which  the  Defcription  before  is  given  of  ;  but 
there  are  feveral  other  little  Seeds  call’d  by  that 
Name,  as  the  Amomum  falfttm ,  feu  Pfeuddamo- 
mum,  or  the  Baftard’A/nomum  .•  It  is  a  little  black 
Fruit  of  the  Nature  of  the  Goofeberry  or  the 
Juniper  Berry,  which  grows  upon  a  Goofeberry 
Bufh,  call’d  Grcjfularia  non  fpinofa ,  fruflu  nigro , 
or  the  Goofeberry  without  Pickles,  with  black 
Fruit,  or  the  black  Goofeberry.  ’Tis  of  little 
or  no  Ufe  in  Fhyfick,  any  more  than  the  Amo¬ 
mum  of  Pliny. 

The  fmall  Spice  which  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guefe  call  Amomum ,  and  the  French  Pepper  of 
Thei’et,  is  round,  and  as  big,  or  bigger,  than 
Pepper  ;  of  a  redd  if  h  Colour,  appearing  at  one 
End  like  a  fmall  Crown,  of  a  Tafte  and  Smell 
like  a  Clove,  a  little  pungent  and  aromatick  ;  it 
has  likewife  the  Virtue  of  the  Clove,  but  is  {car¬ 
eer.  Some  call  it  the  fmall  round  Clove,  as  is 
deferib’d  by  Bauhin ,  p.  194,  with  the  Name  of 
Amomum  quorundam  odore  Caryophilli. 

[This  is.  the  Amomum  Racemofum ,  C.  B.  Pin. 
413.  Amomum  novum  Cardamomi  vulgaris  facie , 
five  Indicus  racemus.  J.  B.  2.  195.  It  is  brought 
to  us  from  the  Eaji -Indies. 

The  Defcriptions  of  Simples  among  the  old 
Authors,  particularly  the  Arabians ,  are  fa  ftiort 
and  imperfeCl,  that  notwithftanding  the  Perfection 
that  the  Knowledge  of  Botany  is  now  arriv’d  at, 
it  is  not  known  what  was  the  true  Amomum  of 
the  Antients,  almoft  every  Author  having  had  a 
different  Opinion  about  it.  However,  if  this  be 
not  the  very  Amomum  of  the  Antients,  it  at  ltaft: 
comes  the  neareft  it  of  all  others,  and  ought  to 
be  ufed  wherever  Amomum  is  prefcribed.J 

28.  Of  the  Great  Cardamome. 

H  E  great  Cardamome ,  which  the 
French  call  M aniguette,  or  Grains  Pomet. 
of  Paradife,  is  a  triangular  Seed  of  a 
reddith  Colour  without,  and  white  within,  of 
an  acrid  picquant  Tafte,  like  that  of  Pepper  ; 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  the  Hawkers  frequently 
fell  it  for  Pepper. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this  Seed,  has  green 
Leaves,  among  which  comes  a  Fruit,  or  rather  a 
Huflc,  of  the  Size  and  Figure  of  a  Fig,  of  a  fine 
red  Colour,  in  which  are  enclos’d  thefe  Grains  of 
Paradife  :  It  is  call’d  Maniguette ,  or  Melaguette , 
from  a  City  of  Africk ,  call’d  Melega ,  from 
whence  they  ufed  to  bring  it  into  France  ;  but  at 
prefent  it  is  brought  from  feveral  Countries,  by 
the  Way  of  St.  Mala ,  and  other  Places. 

It  ought  to  be  chofen  of  a  high  Colour,  frefh, 
well  fed,  and  of  an  acrid  piercing  Tafte. 
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[The  Gram  Paradifi  are  the  Cardamomum 
Arabian  tnajus.  Ger.  1358.  Cardamomi  genus 
maximum ,  Grana  Paradifi  feu  Melleguetta ,  8cc. 
J.  B.  2.  204.  They  are  brought  to  us  from 
Guinea,  and  are  of  a  Tafte  between  Cardamom- 
Seeds  and  Pepper.  They  ought  to  be  diftinguifh’d 
from  the  true  Cardamomum  majus ,  and  it  is  a  great 
Error  to  ufe  them  in  the  Place  of  it.  I  he  true. 
Cardamomum  majus,  is  the  Cardamomum  cum  fili- 
quis  longis.  J.  B.  2.  205.  Cardamomum  majus 
Qfficinarum.  C.  B.  P.  413.  This  is  brought  us 
from  Java,  but  is  very  feldom  feen  in  the  Shops. 
The  Hulks  are  fometimes  as  long  as  ones  Finger, 
and  full  of  an  angular  brown  aromatick  Seed  ; 
and  this  is  what  is  deferibed  by  Pomet  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  following  Chapter.  J 

29.  Of  the  true  Great  Cardamome,  and  the 
Small  Cardamome. 

TH  E  true  great  Cardamome  is  a reddifh,  fharp, 
angular  Seed,  enclofed  in  a  Pod  ot  the 
Length  of  a  Child’s  Finger,  made  triangular  ;  it 
grows  upon  a  Plant,  which  feme  have  allur’d  me 
is  very  luxuriant,  and  whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Trefoil,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  much  in¬ 
dented  ;  it  grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  India  : 
Thefe  Pods  are  very  rarely  brought  into  France , 
and  are  of  very  little  Ufe,  becaufe  the  little  or 
fmalleft  Cardamome  is  more  enquired  for,  as  well 
by  Foreigners  as  ourfelves,  as  having  much  more 
Virtue  in  it  than  the  true  great  Sort.  However, 
as  it  is  fometimes  met  with,  I  fha.ll  obferve  that 
it  ought  to  be  chofe  new,  and  fuch  as  comes 
neareft  the  Tafte,  to  c.  of  the  fmaller  Carda¬ 
mome. 

The  fmall  Cardamome,  which  is  what  is  moft: 
common  among  us,  and  brought  from  Holland, 
is  a  little  Hulk  or  Pod  of  a  triangular  Figure,  on 
the  Outfide  of  a  light  grey,  ftrip’d  and  adorn’d 
with  a  fmall  Tail  of  the  fame  Colour.  When 
open’d,  vou’ll  find  a  Quantity  of  fmall  Seed  in  it 
of  the  Figure  and  Tafte  of  the  Amomum,  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  before. 

The  Plant  which  bears  die  fmall  Cardamome  is 
as  yet  unknown  to  me,  notwithftanding  the  dili¬ 
gent  Enquiries  I  have  made  ;  but  in  all  Appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  like  the  true  great  Sort,  and  has  no 
other  Difference,  but  what  the  Diverfity  of  Places 
where  it  grows  gives  it.  It  is  brought  to  us  by 
the  Dutch  and  Englijh,  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Vifapour ,  where  it  is  very  fcarce,  and  only  ufed 
at  the  Tables  of  the  Great,  being  the  beft  Spice 
of  that  Country.  Chufe  the  frefheft,  well  fed, 
weighty  and  leaft  fill’d  with  empty  Hulks  and  little 
Straws,  well  dried  and  found  :  It  is  beft  not  to 
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open  the  Hulks  ’till  the  Time  of  ufing  the  Seed, 
becaufe  it  keeps  much  beft  in  them  :  When  they 
are  to  be  ufed,  feparate  them  from  the  Hulks, 
and  chufe  the  moft  compail,  beft  fed,  higheft 
colour’d,  and  moft  aromatick  :  This  we  chiefly 
ufe  in  Medicine,  but  the  Dutch  ufe  it  much  for 
chewing. 

His  Defcription  of  the  great  and  leffer 
Cardamome  differs  nothing  from  Pomet  :  L emery. 
But  the  third  or  leaft  Sort  is  call’d  Am¬ 
ply  Cardamome  for  its  Excellence,  becaufe  it  is 
better  and  moft  ufed  of  any  ol  the  three.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  little  triangular  Hulks  or  Pods, 
of  an  Alh  Colour,  tending  to  white  ;  they  ftick 
or  adhere  together  by  little  Fibres,  but  are  eafily 
divided  from  their  curious  Coverings  ;  the  Seed  is 
then  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  of  an  acrid,  bi¬ 
ting,  aromatick  Tafte.  All  the  Cardamomes  con¬ 
tain  in  them  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt,  and  ef- 
fential  Oil. 

They  are  proper,  particularly  the  leaft,  to  at¬ 
tenuate  and  refine  the  grofs  Humours,  to  expel 
Wind,  fortify  the  Head  and  Stomach,  affift  Di- 
geftion,  excite  Seed,  provoke  Urine  and  the 
Terms,  refill  malignant  Vapours,  and  to  chew 
in  the  Mouth  to  procure  Spittle.  It  is  call’d  Car¬ 
damome,  or  fweet  Nafurtium,  becaufe  it  has  a 
Smell  much  like  the  Naflurtium,  or  Creffe,  from 
whence  it  is  deriv’d. 

They  are  ufed  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
in  Powder,  or  you  may  make  a  Decodtion  of 
them  in  Wine  or  Water.  Cardamome-Water  is 
made  of  them,  being  fweeten’d  with  double  re¬ 
fin’d  Sugar  ;  ’tis  a  very  good  Stomachick  Water, 
helps  Digeftion,  and  is  an  Antidote  againft  the 
Plague,  or  any  malignant  Difeafe.  .  A  Tincture 
drawn  from  it  in  Finéture  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  is 
excellent  againft  the  Stone,  Strangury  or  Stop¬ 
page  of  Urine.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to  half 
an  Ounce. 

[This  is  the  Cardamomum  fimpliciter  in  Officials 
didium.  C.  B.  Pin.  4x4.  Cardamomum  cum  fill qui s 
feu  thecis  brevibus.  J.  B.  2.  205.  It  is  brought  to 
us  chiefly  from  Malabar.  The  Plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  true  great  Cardamome  is  common  in  the 
Woods  of  Java  ;  it  grows  to  the  Height  of  fe- 
ven  Feet;  the  Stalk  is  ftrong,  and  envelop’d  by 
the  Leaves,  as  the  Stalks  of  fome  culmeferous 
Plants,  but  not  jointed  like  them  :  The  Floweis 
grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalk  and  Branches, 
and  are  like  the  Flowers  of  our  Hyacinths,  white, 
with  a  purple  Border  round  the  Edge.  The 
Leaves  bruifed  yield  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  are 
hoary  underneath. 

That  which  bears  the  leffer  Cardamome  has  a 
Stalk  jointed  like  the  Reed,  and  befet  with 
Leaves  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  fame  Plant.  It  is 

two. 
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two,  or  at  the  utmoft  three  Feet  high  ;  the  Flowers 
are  of  a  'whitifh  yellow,  and  four-leav’d  -,  after 
which  come  the  Pods,  which  are  the  Cardamo- 
mum  minus  of  the  Shops.  Tliefe  Flowers  and 
Pods  do  not  grow,  as  in  the  larger  Kind,  on  the 
Tops  of  the  Branches,  but  upon  particular  fepa- 
rate  Stalks,  that  arife  from  the  Root  without 
Leaves,  and  that  perifh  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is  ripe.  ] 

2,0.  Of  the  Nigella  Romana. 

THE  Nigella  Romana  Seed  is  the 
Seed  of  a  Plant  about  two  Feet 
high,  having  little  green  Leaves  indent¬ 
ed  and  fnipp’d  deep,  among  which  come  white 
blueifh  f  lowers,  and  then  Hufks  or  Pods,  in 
which  are  contain’d  a  longifh  Seed  of  a  grey  Co¬ 
lour,  piquant  Tafte,  a  ftrong  and  arcmatick  Smell. 

Chufe  the  neweft,  plumpeft  Seed,  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow,  of  the  moft  aromatick  Smell  as  well 
as  Tafte,  that  you  can  poflibly  meet  with  :  That 
which  comes  from  Italy  is  the  beft,  and  more 
efteem’d  than  that  which  grows  among  our  Corn. 
The  Ufe  of  this  Seed  is  to  kill  Worms,  correct 
Wind  ;  and  fome  Perfcns  affirm  it  to  be  a  very 
good  Antidote  ;  they  reckon  it  likewife  very  ufe- 
ful  to  create  Milk  in  Nurfes. 

[This  is  the  Seed  of  the  Gith  Off  cm.  nigella 
Flore  minore  fimplici  condido.  C.  B.  Pin.  145. 
Alelanthium  Calyce  et  Flore  minore  Semi  ne  nigro. 
J.  B.  3.  208.  It  is  a  Plant  of  a  Foot  high  ; 
the  Leaves  are  finely  divided,  the  Flower  and 
Seed  Veil'd  both  large  for  the  Size  of  the  Plant, 
and  the  Seed  Veil'd  is  divided  into  five  Cells.  It 
is  very  little  ufed  in  Phyfick.J 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Seed,  which  I 
Ihall  forbear  to  mention,  becaufe  we  fddom  meet 
with  them,  as  the  Menfe,  Meffe ,  os  Mungo,  which 
the  Indians  ufe  the  Plant  of  to  feed  their  Horfes 
with,  and  the  Seed  in  Phyfick  to  cure  Fevers,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  Indian  Hiftory  of  Garcias  ab 
Horto.  There  is  another  Sort,  the  Bifnague ,  as 
yet  very  fcarce,  which  the  Turks  ufe,  as  feveral 
Perfons  of  Quality  in  France  do,  to  clean  their 
Teeth.  Another  Kind  there  is,  call’d  China 
Anife ,  or  Badian ,  which  ferves  the  Eaftern 
People,  in  Imitation  of  the  Chinefe ,  to  prepare 
their  Tea  and  their  Sorbec. 

This  Seed  is  entirely  like  that  of  the  Coloquin- 
tida ,  except  that  it  is  of  a  dun  Colour,  as  that 
it  /hints  and  is  of  an  agreeable  Smell  :  It  is  con¬ 
tain’d  in  fmall  Pods,  thick  and  hard.  ’Tis  with 
this  Seed,  and  the  Root  Nifi,  that  the  Chinefe 
make  their  Drink  of  Tea  and  Sorbec  more  agree¬ 
able  than  in  France  :  The  Quantity  is  two  Drams 
of  Nifi,  four  Ounces  of  boiling  W ater,  half  an 
Ounce  of  Tea,  and  a  Dram  of  China  Annifeed, 
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There  are  a  great  many  other  Seeds  worth  the 
Druggift’s  Knowledge,  as  well  as  others  ;  but 
they  being  fo  common,  it  would  be  counted  fu- 
perfluous  to  name  them,  as  Lettuce,  Violet,  Suc¬ 
cory,  Poppy,  Mallows,  Turnep,  Radi/h,  Holy- 
oak,  Fleawort,  (Ac. 

There  are  other  Seeds  commonly  in  Ufe,  and 
as  commonly  known,  as  the  four  cold  Seeds, 
Citruls,  or  Water-Melons,  Gourd,  Melons, 
and  Cucumber,  which  are  chiefly  ufed  for  Emul- 
fions,  and  fometimes  to  exprefs  a  cooling  Oil 
from  them  for  the  Skin,  and  other  Things  of  the 
like  Nature,  that  tend  to  the  Ornament  of  the 
Completion,  (Ac.  The  Method  of  making  all 
Sorts  of  Oil  by  Expreflion,  is  fo  univerfally 
known,  it  would  be  loft  Labour  to  expatiate  upon 
it,  there  being  no  more  in  it  than  blanching  the 
Seed,  beating  it  in  a  Mortar,  and  prefling  the  Oil 
from  it  cold  :  After  the  fame  Way  is  made  the 
Oil  of  Ben,  White  Pine,  Poppy,  fweet  or  bitter 
Almonds,  Piftacia  Nuts,  (Ac. 

Authors  have  alfo  given  the  Name  of  a  Seed 
to  a  Sort  of  Plant  which  has  neither  Leaves  or 
Root,  which  is  what  we  call  Dodder  of  Thyme , 
whofe  Defcription  you  will  find  in  the  Chapter  of 
Epithymum. 

31.  Of  the  Sago  of  the  Indies. 

AGON,  or  Sago,  is  a  round  Seed,  whitifli, 
but  a  little  tending  to  grey  ;  it  is  unequal  in 
Shape  and  Size,  and  is  not  bigger  than  the  Head 
of  a  large  Pin. 

This  Seed  is  but  little  known  in  France  ;  its 
Tafte  is  Stiptick,  tending  to  infipid,  and  not  un¬ 
like  Piedmont  Rice,  or  cleans’d  Millet.  The 
Indians  boil  it  ’till  it  is  converted  to  a  Jelly,  with 
which  they  nourifh  themfelves  for  a  Time,  and 
believe  it  has  the  Virtue  to  re-eftablifh  their 
Health  and  prolong  their  Daj's. 

It  has  been  long  in  Difpute  what  Part  of  the 
Tree  or  Plant  which  produc’d  it,  the  Sago 
really  was,  and  many  others  as  well  as  Pomet 
have  taken  it  for  a  Seed  ;  but  later  Difcoveries 
have  made  it  certain,  that  it  is  prepar’d  from 
the  Ftecula  of  the  Pith  of  a  Species  of  Indian 
Palm.  The  Palma  Indica  candice  in  annulas  protu- 
bantes  diflintlo,  fruflu  pruniformi.  R.  Hift.  2. 
1630.  Aagu,  feu  Arbor  farin': fera.  Jonf.  Dendr. 
144.  It  is  prepar’d  by  taking  out  the  Pith,  and 
beating  it  in  large  Mortars  ;  and  afterwards  mix- 
ing  Water  with  it,  and  draining  the  Liquor,  the 
Fteculœ  of  which  they  form  into  Cakes  for  their 
own  Ufe,  eating  them  as  Bread  when  their  Rice 
is  fcarce  ;  and  Part  of  it  they  granulate  and  dry, 
to  fend  into  Europe. 

The  End  of  the  firjl  Book  of  SEEDS. 
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BOOK  the  Second. 


Of  ROOTS. 


PREFACE. 


IUnderftand,  by  the  Root ,  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which  is  in  the  Earth,  and  which 
draws  in  the  Nutrition ,  and  communicates  it  to  other  Parts  produc* d  from  thence ,  as  the 
Stalk ,  the  Leaves ,  the  Seed ,  &c.  The  Roots  which  we  commonly  fell ,  «0/ 

many  in  Number ,  #«/  i/fry  different  in  Figure  and  Virtue.  Our  Herbarifts  fupply  us  with 
many ,  which  require  no  other  Preparation  than  to  be  cleans'd  and  dry’d,  which  is  fometimes 
well ,  and  fometimes  ill  done ,  according  to  the  Capacities  of  ehe  Herb-Dealers  ;  fuch  as  Enula 
Campana  Roots ,  Marfh- mallows,  Avcns,  and  the  like.  We  have  others  brought  from 
foreign  Countries ,  from  fome  of  which  the  Heart ,  or  inner  hard  Subftance ,  is  taken  out ,  Zr- 
catife  it  is  ftringy,  hard ,  and  ufelefs,  as  Turbith,  Riflard  Turbith,  White  Didtanmy,  &c. 
as  is  practis'd  here  upon  fever al  Roots ,  as  Cinquefoil,  &c.  ZT0  others  brought  to  us 
cut  into  Slices ,  rzj  Jalap,  Mechoacan  ;  in  little  Bits ,  rtr  /£<?  JLefTer  Galingal  ;  in  larger 
Pieces ,  as  Rhubarb  Rhaponic  -,  in  the  entire  Root ,  æj-  Angelica  -,  adorn'd  with 

their  Leaves ,  ^  /£<?  Virginia  Snake-Root  ;  are  brought  in  long ,  flringy  Fibres ,  rrj' 

Sarfaparilla  ;  laff  of  all ,  /07/z.?  are  wafh'd  and  cleans'd  from  their  outward  Skins,  as 
Florentine  Orris,  tf/zi  like. 

There  is  no  lefs  Difficulty  in  the  Knowledge  of  Roots  than  of  Seeds ,  as  well  by  reafon  of 
their  different  Kinds ,  as  the  feveral  Marks  which  many  of  them  have  in  common.  '  fis  for 
this  Reafon  we  ought  to  be  very  circumfpecl  in  our  Choice,  and  know  the  main  DiftinClions  of 
every  one ,  to  make  an  exalt  Judgment  of  them,  which  is  difficult  to  be  done  without  Prac¬ 
tice ,  and  where  a  Man  does  not  make  it  his  continual  Bufinefs.  Thofe  zvho  want  Roots, 
ought  not  to  go  about  hunting  for  the  beft  Bargains ,  but  apply  themfelves  to  Merchants  in 
whofe  Probity  they  can  put  their  Confidence,  efpecially  when  the  Price  is  any  thing  confidcr- 
able. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  value  not  their  Confidence,  make  no  Scruple  at  all  to  fell  one  Thing  for 
another ,  and  afk  as  much  for  an  Ounce  of  the  Root  they  deceive  you  with ,  as  they  zvould 
fell  a  Pound  of  it  for  under  its  own  Name-,  as  fome  People  fell  Tormentil  for  Contra - 
yerva.  It  is  not  to  a  Perfon's  Advantage  to  load  himfelf  with  a  great  Quantity  of  thefe 
Goods,  efpecially  fuch  as  there  is  not  a  large  Demand  for ,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  Waffe  in 
keeping  them,  as  becaufe  many  are  fubjed  to  be  Worm-eaten,  as  Angelica,  the  Acorus  Ve¬ 
ras,  &c.  and  to  fpoil,  as  Rhubarb,  and  the  like. 


1 .  Of  Ipecacuanha,  or  Ipecacuana. 

f  0  v  PI  E  Ipecacuana ,  call’d  Bcgu- 
Pcmet.  1  quella,  likewife  ipecacuanha  Ca- 
g°fango,  Beculo,  Beloculo ,  or 
the  Golden  Mine  Root,  is  a  little  Root  about  the 


Thickncfs  of  the  Barrel  of  a  middling  Quill, 
which  the  Dutch  and  Portugueze  bring  us  from 
many  Parts  of  America,  and  which  is  found  no 
where  but  where  there  are  Gold  Mines,  which 
has  been  the  Occafion  of  one  of  its  Names.  This 
is  gather’d  by  thofe  that  are  condemn’d  to  the 

E  Mines  -, 
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Mines  ;  find  that  which  makes  it  the  (career,  is, 
that  the  moft  induftrious  Labourer  cannot  get 
above  a  Dozen  Pound  of  it  in  a  Year  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  that  it  is  exchang’d  for  other  Merchan¬ 
dizes,  it  would  be  much  dearer  than  it  is.  The 
Dutch  and  others  bring  us  three  Sorts  of  Ipecacu¬ 
ana,  to  wit,  the  brown,  which  is  the  firft  and 
belt  Sort,  and  confequently  the  deareft  ;  the  fé¬ 
cond,  which  is  grey,  inclining  a  little  to  red,  and 
white  within,  is  lefs  ftrong  than  the  brown  ;  the 
third  is  the  white,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  after¬ 
wards. 

Thefc  Plants  call’d  Ipecacuana ,  as  well  the 
brown  as  the  grey,  are  of  a  fmall  Height,  partly 
creeping,  partly  rifing  about  half  a  Foot  high  ; 
the  Leaves  of  them  are  like  thofe  of  the  Pelli- 
tory  of  the  I  Vail ,  in  the  Middle  of  them  grow 
white  Flowers  of  five  Leaves  apiece,  fupported 
by  little  Heads  with  a  Sort  of  brown  Berries, 
which  when  they  are  ripe,  are  of  a  reddilh  brown 
Colour,  and  of  the  Size  of  a  wild  Cherry  :  Thefe 
Berries  contain  a  white  Pulp  full  of  Juice,  in 
which  are  encloled  two  Seeds,  hard  and  yellowifh, 
approaching  to  the  Figure  of  a  Lentile. 

This  Root  ought  to  be  chofe  frefh,  new  and 
well  fed,  wrinkled,  hard  to  be  broke,  refinous  in 
its  Subftance,  and  having  a  Nerve  in  the  Middle  ; 
take  care  that  it  be  not  mix’d  with  the  Stalk,  Fi¬ 
laments,  or  Threads,  which  thofe  that  fell  it  of¬ 
tentimes  throw  amongft  it  ;  and  that  it  be  of  an 
acrid,  bitter  and  difagreeable  Tafte.  Some  Friends 
that  I  have  at  Lift  on,  in  Holland. ,  and  at  Mar- 
J cilles,  have  allured  me,  that  the  beft  Ipecacuana 
is  the  brown,  which  is  chiefly  that  which  comes 
from  the  Gold  Mines,  and  that  the  other  two 
Sorts  are  brought  from  the  lowermoft  Parts  of 
the  Mountains  thereabouts  and  other  moift  Places. 

The  Ufe  of  the  laid  Root,  is  for  the  Cure  of 
Dyfenterics  ;  feveral  People  will  have  it  that  this 
Root  is  alexiterial  ;  but  notwithftanding  that,  I 
would  not  advife  any  Body  to  make  ufe  of  it, 
but  with  great  Precautions,  and  by  the  Advice  of 
underftanding  People,  becaufe  it  works  with  Vio¬ 
lence,  whether  given  in  Infufton  or  Subftance. 
The  common  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram  in  Powder,  taken  in  any  proper  Liquid  in 
the  Morning  fafting,  and  giving  proper  Liquids 
two  Hours  afterwards. 

This  Root  vomits  before  it  a£!s  as  an  Aftringent, 
which  is  different  from  the  Operation  of  other 
Aftringents. 

Of  the  White  Ipecacuana. 

% 

The  JVJsite  Ipecacuana  differs  from  the  other 
two,  in  that  the  Root  is  white,  and  altogether 
made  like  the  white  Behcn,  or  the  white  Dic- 
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tamny  Root,  and  the  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
round  Garden-Sorrel.  The  Spaniards  and  Per-. 
tuguefe  prefer  this  IVhite  Ipecacuana  before  the  two 
foregoing  Sorts,  efpccially  for  their  Women  with 
Child,  and  little  Infants,  by  reafon  it  works  with 
lefs  Violence,  and  is  commonly  given  in  Sub¬ 
ftance  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Drain,  and  in  In- 
fufion  to  two  Drams. 

In  the  Month  of  fanuary  1690,  there  was  a 
Thefts  in  the  Phyfick  Schools  of  Paris ,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Brafil  Root ,  or  Ipecacuana  ;  in  which  it 
was  obferv’d,  that  the  Americans  had  it  in  very 
great  Efteem,  as  well  becaufe  they  believ’d  it  was 
a  very  powerful  Antidote,  as  becaufe  it  was  very 
ufeful  for  the  Cure  of  many  tedious  and  trouble- 
fome  Difeafes  ;  but,  above  all,  for  the  Cure  of 
Dyfenterics ,  and  other  Fluxes  of  the  Lower 
Belly. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  M.  Hehetius ,  a  Dutch 
Phyfician,  brought  the  Ipecacuana  into  Ufe  among 
the  French  ;  but  I  can  allure  you  to  the  contrary, 
becaufe  above  twenty  Years  before  that  I  faw  it  at 
Paris  ;  for  a  Proof  of  which  I  remember  there  was 
a  Quantity  in  the  Shop  of  M.  Claqucnelle ,  Apothe¬ 
cary,  which  fell  into  the  Hands  of  M.  Poulain, 
his  Son-in- Law,  who  was  likewife  an  Apothecary, 
and  he  afterwards  introduc’d  it  again  into  Prac¬ 
tice,  by  the  Direftion  of  Helvctius. 

The  Ipecacuanha ,  or  Specacuanha ,  is 
a  fmall  Root,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Lcmcry. 
Quill  of  a  moderate  Size,  which  is 
brought  to  us  dry  from  feveral  Parts  of  America. 
There  are  three  Species  or  Sorts  of  it,  the  brown, 
the  grey,  and  the  white.  The  brown  is  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  valued  of  all  ;  it  is  the  compac¬ 
ted,  crooked,  wrinkled  in  Curls,  ftringy  in  the 
middle,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  fmart  Tafte,  and 
bitter  :  It  grows  in  Braftl,  Sec.  as  faid  before  by 
Pomet. 

The  Root  of  the  grey  Ipecacuanha  differs  from 
the  former  both  in  Colour  and  Virtue,  for  it  has 
lefs  Efficacy.  This  is  brought  from  Peru ,  by  the 
way  of  Cadix,  and  the  Spaniards  call  it  Bexugillo. 

The  third  or  white  Sort  is  different  from  the 
two  others,  not  only  in  Colour,  but  in  Figure  ; 
for  it  is  neither  crooked  nor  uneven.  Some  Au¬ 
thors  fay  it  is  fmall  as  Penny-royal ,  and  that  the 
Leaf  is  foft  and  woolly,  and  that  the  Flower  is 
white  :  Others  will  have  the  Leaf  like  round  Sor¬ 
rel.  It  grows  low,  and  in  moift  Places.  The 
way  to  ejaufe  any  of  the  three  Kinds,  is  to  take 
the  largeft  and  beft  grown. 

This  Root  is  both  purgative  and  aftringent  ;  it 
works  upwards  and  downwards,  according  as  the 
Humours  are  more  or  lefs  foluble  ;  (Lengthens 
and  corroborates  the  Fibres  of  the  Vi fc era,  by 
means  of  its  earthy  Parts.  It  is  one  of  the  b  ft 
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Remedies,  and  moft  certain,  for  the  Cure  of  the 
Dyfentery  or  Bloodv-Flux  :  It  flops  likewife  other 
Scourings  of  the  Guts,  but  not  with  that  equal 
Succefs.  The  Dofe  beaten  into  fine  Powder,  is 
from  20  to  30  Grains  of  the  brown,  from  30  to 
40  Grains  of  the  grey,  and  fo  to  a  Dram  of  the 
white  Root.  The  firfl  who  brought  this  into  Ufe 
in  France ,  was  Monfieur  Le  Gras ,  a  Phyfician, 
(who  had  made  three  V oyages  to  America )  in  the 
Year  1672.  It  was  fhewn  afterwards  by  the 
Abbot  Bourdeht  ;  and,  in  one  of  my  Courfes  of 
Chymiftry,  I  had  fome  given  me  by  a  Druggijl , 
but  without  any  Knowledge  or  InftruCuon  into 
its  Qualities  at  that  Time. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Herba  Paris  Brajiliana 
polycoccos.  R.  Hill.  1.  669.  Periclymeno  Accedens 
Planta  Brajiliana  Jlofculis  congejlis  albis.  H.  Ox. 
3.  535.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  it  has  been 
known  in  Phyfick  among  us.  M.  Le  Gras ,  in 
1672,  firft  brought  it  into  France ,  and  Mr. 
Cleaquenelle  gave  it  but  with  very  ill  Succefs, 
which  was  owing  to  his  giving  it  in  too  lairge  a 
Dofe.  The  elder  Helvetius  afterwards  ufed  it 
fuccefsfully,  of  whom  the  French  King  purchafed 
the  Secret,  and  all  that  related  to  the  Ufe  of  it, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  World.  It  is  the 
beft  Vomit  ever  known  in  Medicine,  never  fa¬ 
tigues  the  Stomach,  and  is  befide  the  beft  Medi¬ 
cine  known  in  Dyf eateries ,  in  which  if  the  firft  and 
fécond  Dofe  do  not  produce  the  expeéled  good 
Effects,  it  ought  to  be  continued  every  Day  in 
Dofes  of  three  or  four  Grains  each,  to  adt  as  an 
Alterative.  When  given  as  a  Vomit  the  general 
Dofe  is  half  a  Dram,  and  it  operates  fo  well  in 
Subftance,  being  only  powder’d,  that  all  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  it  are  needlefs. 

The  Pfeudo  Ipecacuanna  is  the  Root  of  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Apocynum .]  Seepage  155. 

2.  Of  the  Contrayerva  Root, 

TH  E  Contrayerva  is  the  Root  of  a 
Plant  v/hich  has  green  creeping 
Leaves,  full  of  final  1  Fibres,  of  the 
Figure  of  a  Heart,  in  the  middle  of  which 
arifes  a  Stalk  wholly  naked,  about  a  Finger’s 
Thicknefs.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  New  Spain. 

Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are  frefh,  well  fed,  adorn’d 
with  long  Filaments,  or  fibrous  Strings,  that  are 
knotty  and  ponderous,  of  a  yellowifh  red  on  the 
Outfide,  and  of  an  Afh-colour’d  white  within, 
and  a  fweet  aromatick  Tafte. 

It  is  an  Alexipharmack ,  very  powerful  for  re¬ 
filling  feveral  forts  of  Poifons  ;  and  is  therefore 
call’d  by  the  Spaniards  Contrayerva ,  which  lignifies 
in  their  Language  a  Counter- Poifon. 


There  grows  alfo  in  Peru  a  Root  very  like  it, 
which  is  call’d  Radix  Drakena ,  from  Sir  Francis 
Drake ,  who  brought  it  firft  into  England.  Not- 
withftanding  that  the  Roots  of  the  Contrayerva 
are  an  Antidote,  the  Leaves  are  a  mortal  Poifon. 

It  is  a  good  Sudorifick  taken  in  Powder  from 
four  Grains  to  fifteen,  in  any  proper  Liquor,  and 
this  Dofe  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  Times  if 
it  be  found  neceffary.  It  is  good  in  Pains  of  the 
Head,  and  in  Rheumatifms  and  the  Sciatica. 

Several  People  make  Ufe  of  this  Root  reduced 
to  Powder,  and  mix’d  with  double  the  Quantity 
of  Jefuits  Powder,  or  the  Bark,  to  turn  off  the 
Fits  of  an  Ague  or  intermitting  Fever  ;  and 
others  again,  mix  the  fame  with  Ipecacuanha ,  to 
cure  a  Loofnefs  or  Bloody-Flux. 

We  fell  alfo  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which  grows 
plentifully  throughout  all  France ,  for  white  Con¬ 
trayerva  :  It  likewife  grows  in  every  Garden,  and 
is  known  every  where  by  the  Name  of  Afclepias 
or  Hirundinaria .  This  is  very  white,  and  is 
called,  by  every  Body  in  France ,  White  Contra - 
yerva ,  becaufe  it  is  pretended  this  has  the  fame 
Virtues.  There  is  a  Compofition  of  feveral 
Drugs  in  Mr.  Charas’s  and  other  Difpenfatories 
which  is  call’d  the  Contrayerva  Stone ,  by  Reafon 
this  Root  is  the  Bafis  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to 
be  chofen  new,  well  grown,  and  of  a  piercing 
aromatick  Tafte. 

Bauhin  makes  the  Contrayerva  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Cyperus ,  and  calls  it  Long  Cype-  Lemery. 
rus  with  the  fiveet  Root.  You  ought 
to  chufe  that  which  is  found,  new,  aromatick, 
and  Iharp  in  Tafte.  It  is  an  excellent  Alcxiphar- 
mack ,  refills  Poifon,  and  cures  the  biting  of  Vi¬ 
pers,  other  Serpents,  or  any  venomous  Beaft  ; 
and  is  good  againlt  Calentures,  Mealies,  Small¬ 
pox,  Spotted  Fever,  Plague,  or  any  malignant 
and  peftilential  Difeafe.  Schroder  fays  it  is  good  in 
the  Plague,  even  when  the  Tokens  appear:  It  re¬ 
fills  Melancholy,  chears  the  Spirits,  and  makes 
the  Heart  merry.  It  may  be  given  either  in  Pow¬ 
der,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  in  any 
cordial  Draught  or  Bole. 

[The  Name  of  Contrayerva  has  been  at  different 
Times  given  to  many  different  Roots,  fuppofed 
to  have  the  Virtues  of  refilling  Poifons.  But 
what  we  have  now  in  England  under  that  Name 
are  the  Roots  of  the  two  Species  of  the  Dorfletiia 
of  Plumier  ;  which  have  both  the  fame  Shape 
and  Virtues,  and  are  gather’d  and  fent  over  indif¬ 
ferently  to  us. 

The  one  is  the  Dorfenia  Dent  aria:  radice 
Sphondylii  folio  placenta  Uvali .  Adt  Phil.  Lond. 
No.  241.  And  the  other  the  Dorjlenia  Dentarid 
Radice ,  folio  minus  laciniato ,  placenta  quadrangu- 
lari ,  et  undulata.  Ibid. 
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Doctor  Houflon  gather’d  the  fir  ft  in  NnV  Spain, 
near  Old  V ora  Cruz  ;  and  the  other  on  the  high 
Rocky  Grounds  about  Campechy. 

The  Roots  are  in  great  Eftecm  in  Fevers  of  all 
Kinds  that  can  be  reliev’d  by  encreafing  the  Dif- 
charges  through  the  cutaneous  Pores,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  Small  Pox.J 

3.  0/ Virginia  Snake-Root. 

THIS  Snake-Root ,  which  is  called  by 
fome  Dittany ,  by  others,  Contra- 
yerva  of  Virginia,  See.  is  a  Plant  which 
grows  there,  and  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  the 
Northern  America ,  and  which  is  ufed  fuccefsfully 
by  the  Englijb  againft  all  forts  of  Poifons,  and 
the  biting  of  venomous  Creatures  ;  and  is  alfo 
very  proper  againft  all  epidemical  Difeafes.  Mon- 
fieur  D’ Aquin,  firft  Phyftcian,  made  choice  of 
this  Root,  as  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients  in 
the  new  Reformation  of  Venice-Treacle ,  fet  down 
in  Monfieur  C haras’s  Royal  Galenical  and  Chy- 
mical  Pharmacopoeia.  As  to  the  Goodnefs  of 
this,  you  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  frefh  and  new, 
thick  and  well  fed,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  very  much 
like  Spike  or  Lavender. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  this  Root, 
Lemery.  as  the  greateft,  the  lefs,  and  the  leaft, 
together  with  Parkinfon’s  Polyrrhizos 
Virginiana  :  The  leaft  only  is  that  which  is  fold  in 
our  Shops,  which  is  a  final!  fibrous  or  ftringy 
Root,  of  a  kind  of  Afh-Colour,  with  a  fpicy  or 
aromatical  Smell,  and  a  ftrong,  hot,  bitter 
Tafte,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Virginia,  Mary~ 
land,  New  Jerfcy ,  Penfylvania ,  and  Carolina  ; 
but  that  which  comes  from  Carolina ,  St.  Au- 
gujlinc,  and  other  the  mod  fouthern  Places  of 
the  Floridan  Continent,  is  much  the  better,  in- 
afmuch  as  thofe  Climes  are  hotter  :  That  which 
is  clear  in  Colour,  clean  and  freed  from  Dull  and 
Sand,  and  very  ftrong  in  the  Scent,  is  the  bell. 
It  is  one  of  the  greateft  Alexitericks  in  the 
World  :  It  is  known  to  cure  the  Biting  of  the 
Rattle-Snake  upon  the  Spot,  which,  without 
this  Remedy,  is,  for  the  mnll  Part,  prefent 
Death.  The  Power,  Malignity,  and  Volatility 
of  the  Poifon,  is  not  fo  fwift  and  great,  but  the 
Subrilty,  piercing  Qualities,  and  Alexipharmack 
Virtues  of  this  Medicine  yet  exceeds  it,  difap- 
pointing  all  the  ill  Effects  of  the  viperine  Poifon, 
if  given  in  due  Time.  And,  without  doubt,  if 
it  will  cure  the  Biting  of  the  Rattle-Snake,  the 
xnoft  malignant  and  dangerous  of  all  Serpents,  it 
will  cure  the  Bitings  of  ad  other  Serpents,  as  well 
as  other  poifonous  and  venomous  Beafts  whatfo- 
ever,  and  alfo  the  Biting  of  mad  Dogs,  andWounds 
made  with  poifon’d  Arrows  -,  for  which  Tirings  it 
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is  to  beelleem’d  as  one  of  the  mod  valuable  Drugs 
yet  difeover’d. 

It  is  a  known,  and  often  approv’d  Remedy 
againft  the  Malignity  of  the  Meajles ,  Small-Pox , 
Spotted- Fever,  and  the  very  Plague  itfelf  ;  as 
alfo  againft  all  manner  of  Burning  and  Pejlilential 
Fevers,  not  only  preventing  the  Infection  before 
it  has  fpread  itfelf,  but  curing  the  Difeafe  after 
the  Infection  has  feiz’d  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  there 
is  no  Vegetable,  or  any  other  Remedy  that  I 
know  of,  equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of 
Medicine.  The  Experience  of  this  Part  of  the 
World  may  juftly  recommend  the  Virtues  of  this 
Simple  every  where ,  as  good  againft  Faint- 
ings,  Swoonings,  Sicknefs,  and  all  Difaficfilions 
from  the  Heart.  It  is  ufed  in  a  Decohtion  by  the 
Indians.  We  commonly  give  it  in  Powder  from 
fix  Grains  to  a  Scruple  ;  or  in  an  Infufion  in 
Wine,  Brandy,  or  Water,  from  a  fpoonful  to 
four,  (etc. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  a  Species  of  Birthwort. 
The  Arijlolochia  polyrrhizos  auriculatis  foliis  Vir¬ 
giniana.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  510.  Tourn.  Inft.  162. 
This  Plant  produces  the  Root  we  fi;fl  receiv’d  ; 
and  therefore  is  efteem’d  the  true  and  genuine 
Snake  Root  :  But  befide  it  there  are  the  Roots  of 
two  other  Species  of  the  Arijlolochia  fent  over 
and  ufed  in  common  with  it,  viz.  thofe  of  the 
Arijlolochia  violœ  fruticores  foliis  Virginiana  cujus 
radix  ferpentaria  dicitur.  Raii  Hift.  3.  394.  And 
of  the  Arijlolochia  pijlolochia  fen  Serpentaria  Vir¬ 
giniana  caule  r.olofo.  R.  Hill.  3.  394.  both 
which  are  of  much  the  fame  Shape  and  Virtues. 
Thefe  Plants  have  Semififtular  Flowers.] 

4.  Of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Rhubarb. 

H  E  Rhubarb  of  the  Levant  is  the 
Root  of  a  Plant,  of  which  I  know  Pomet. 
not  pofitively  the  true  P!  ce  where  it 
grows,  any  more  than  its  Figure.  For  this  Rea- 
fon  I  was  oblig’d  to  take  the  Imprelfion  which  is 
reprefented  by  Dodonœus ,  it  not  being  polfible 
otherwife  to  get  the  Figure  of  the  Leaves,  and 
the  Manner  how  they  are  difpofed.  For  the 
Flowers,  I  have  had  a  good  Quantity  of  them 
prefented  to  me  by  a  Friend. 

Dalechamp,  in  the  5.58th  Page  of  bis  Second 
Volume  of  the  Hi /lory  of  Plants,  makes  a' large 
Difcourfe  of  the  Rhubarb,  and  of  the  Place  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  ;  but  he,  and  other 
Authors  that  write  about  it,  fpeak  fo  varioufly, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  depended  on  ;  fo  that  I  fhall 
only  give  you  an  Account  of  what  was  writ  to 
me  from  Marf cilles  the  25th  of  July  1692. 
“  The  Rhubarb  comes  from  Pcrfia ,  fome  fay  it 
“  grows  there  ;  but  others  will  have  it  that  it 

“  comes 
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“  comes  from  the  Confines  of  Mufcovy  ;  the 
“  moil  common  Opinion  however  is,  that  it 
“  grows  in  Perfa.  Mr.  Tavernier ,  allures  us, 

“  in  his  Book  of  Travels,  that  the  bcft  Rhubarb 
“  grows  in,  and  is  brought  from  the  Kingdom  of 
“  Boutan. 

This  Root,  newly  drawn  from  the  Earth,  is 
thick,  fibrous,  blackifh  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  a 
reddifh  Colour  marbled  within:  It  bears  large 
Leaves,  from  whence  arife  little  Flowers,  re- 
fembling  Stars  ;  after  which  follow  the  Seed. 
Chufe  your  Rhubarb  new,  and  that  which  is  in 
(mail,  even  Pieces,  pretty  firm  and  ponderous, 
of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  and  bitter,  the  Smell  net 
difguftful,  but  rather  aromatick,  and  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  bright  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  the  Colour 
of  a  Nutmeg  within,  and  fuch  as,  when  infufed 
in  Water,  will  produce  a  Tindlure  like  that  of 
Saffron ,  and,  when  brui  fed  in  a  Mortar,  the  Co¬ 
lour  within  is  of  a  lively  reddifh  Caft  ;  but  the 
principal  Caution  is  that  you  do  not  buy  old 
Rhubarb ,  made  to  look  well  with  Powders, 
which  we  need  not  mention,  which  may  be  eafily 
found  out  in  the  handling  of  it,  as  the  yellow 
Powder  will  flick  to  your  Fingers. 

Great  Virtues  are  affign’d  to  Rhubarb ,  ef- 
pecially  for  (Lengthening  the  Stomach,  and  purg¬ 
ing  the  Gall  gently,  principally  if  affified  with 
any  other  Purgative.  It  is  efteem’d  likewife  very 
ferviceable  for  flopping  of  Bloody- Fluxes,  and 
other  Loofeneftes,  either  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  or 
grofly  bruis’d,  and  infufed  in  any  proper  Vehicle  : 
It  is  alfo  given  to  Children  to  deftroy  Worms; 
and,  in  fhort,  is  an  admirable  kindly  and  falu- 
brious  Medicine,  as  well  in  Age  as  Youth,  and 
the  full  Vigour  of  Years  ;  in  all  which  Difference 
of  Age  or  Circumftance,  duly  proportion’d  and 
apply’d,  it  works  friendly  to  Nature,  and  effica¬ 
cious  to  the  Difeafe. 

Of  the  American  Rhubarb. 

Within  thefe  few  Years  we  have  had  fcveral 
Plants  of  Rhubarb  introduced  into  our  Gardens, 
which  Monfieur  de  Toify ,  Vice-Roy  of  thelllands, 
brought  from  the  TVeJl-Indies  into  France. 

There  are  fome  Places  where  this  Rhubarb 
grows  fo  large,  and  comes  fo  near  the  true  Per- 
fan  Rhubarb ,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  it.  I  can  alfo  affirm,  that  I  have  myfelf 
pull’d  up  out  of  the  Earth,  near  the  Bridge  at 
-Lyons,  on  the  River  Side,  feveral  Roots  of  this 
Rhubarb  ;  which  being  (crap’d  and  dry’d,  fcarce 
differ’d  at  all  from  the  true  Rhubarb. 

Several  Perfons  take  this  Rhubarb  for  the  Rha¬ 
pontic ,  bccauie  of  their  great  Likenefs,  and 
among  others  Proffer  Alpinus ,  who  brought  it 
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from  the  Indies  to  Padua.  The  great  Difference 
between  Rhubarb  and  Rhapontic  is,  that  the 
Rhubarb  is  generally  in  roundflh  Pieces,  and  has 
its  internal  Lines  croffways  ;  and  on  the  contrary 
the  Rhapontic  is  in  long  Pieces,  and  has  its  Lines 
reddifh,  and  running  lengthways  ;  and  as  this  Dif¬ 
ference  is  known  but  to  few  People,  thofe  who 
fend  us  the  Rhubarb ,  frequently  put  Rhapontic 
among  it,  which  is  the  Caufe  that  the  true  Rha¬ 
pontic ,  that  is  that  of  the  Levant ,  is  fo  fcarce  ;  and 
whoever  wants  Rhapontic ,  muff:  look  for  it  among 
Rhubarb ,  for  we  receive  no  Rhubarb  without 
more  or  lefs  of  this  among  it  ;  but  befide  the 
Marks  before  given  to  know  the  Rhapontic  from 
the  Rhubarb  by,  the  fureft  of  all,  is  to  tafte  them  ; 
for  the  true  Rhubarb  gives  no  Vifcofity  in  the 
Mouth,  and  the  Rhapontic  does. 

Monks  Rhubarb,  or  that  of  the  Mountains. 

The  Scarcity  of  the  Levant  Rhapontic  has  gi¬ 
ven  Occafion  to  fome  ill  People  to  fell  the  Roots 
of  the  round-leav’d  Hippolapathum ,  a  Plant  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  in  Gardens,  or  of  another 
Hippolapathum ,  with  large  but  not  round  Leaves, 
found  on  fome  Mountains,  in  the  Place  of  it,  to 
People  who  do  not  underftand  the  Difference  ; 
tho’  the  Diftinclion  is  eafy  ;  for  the  Levant  Rha¬ 
pontic  is  yellow  without,  and  reddifh  and  marbled 
within,  whereas  this  Hippolapathum  is  black  and 
rough  without,  and  yellow  without  any  marbling 
within. 

Rhabarbarcm ,  Rheum ,  in  Engliff 
Rhubarb ,  is  a  thick  fungous  Root,  Lemery. 
which  is  brought  to  us  dry’d  from  Per¬ 
fia  and  China ,  where  it  grows,  and  fometimes 
from  Turkey,  which  laft  is  thought  by  the  Eng l iff 
Merchants  to  be  the  beft  of  all,  being  a  fort  of 
middle-fiz’d  Pieces,  fmooth,  frefh  colour’d,  and 
of  a  mix’d  yellow  Oaker  Colour,  of  a  lively 
ftrong  Smell,  firm  in  cutting,  but  not  very  hard, 
or  crufty  ;  being  chew’d,  ’tis  of  a  bitterifh  fub- 
aftringent  Tafte,  giving  the  Spittle  a  frefh  yellow- 
ifh  Colour,  and  a  good  Flavour,  not  very  heavy, 
nor  yet  fpungy,  or  hollow,  or  rotten  within. 
The  next  Sort  of  Rhubarb  is  that  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  brought  from  Tartary ,  Mufcovy,  and 
Ruffia,  which  is  generally  large  and  heavy,  and 
more  crufty,  though  many  times  very  frefh  and 
well  Rented,  but  nothing  near  fo  good  as  that 
brought  from  the  Levant. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Rhubarb,  as  the 
True,  the  Pontick,  and  the  Baffard  :  The  True 
is  that  we  have  already  deferib’d  by  the  Name 
of  Rhabarbarum  ;  the  Word  Rha  feme  will  have 
to  come  from  the  Name  of  a  River  in  Pcntus 
now  call’d  Volga  ;  others  from  the  Arabian  Word 

Raim and  ; 
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Rcniuand  ;  ethers  Cuy  it  came  from  Barbarian,  a 
City  of  India ,  above  the  River  Indus ,  and  that 
Rba  Indicum  and  Barbaricum  were  all  one.  It 
is  brought  from  China  to  Turkey ,  and  fo  to  Venice 
by  Land;  tins  lafts  longer  than  what  our  Merchants 
bring  by  Sea,  which  corrupts  fooner.  It  is  a 
molt  admirable  Purge,  expelling  Iharp,  griping, 
clammy,  and  tartarous  Humours  from  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Bowels,  it  cures  the  griping  of  the 
t  -mts,  Cholick  and  fharp  Fluxes  to  a  .Miracle,  fo 
that  it  may  be  allow’d  to  be  one  of  the  beft  Spe- 
c;ficks  in  the  World:  It  cures  all  forts  of  Fluxes 
whatever  by  carrying  off  the  Caufe,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  good  againfr  the  Bloody-Flux,  Dropfy, 
Jaundice,  green  Sicknefs,  Rickets,  Melancholy, 
and  other  the  like  Difeafes.  It  is  given  in  Powder 
from  a  Scruple  or  two  to  a  Dram,  and  a  Dram 
and  halt,  or  in  an  Infufion  from  a  Dram  to  two 
Drams,  corrected  with  Cinnamon,  and  other 
Aromaticks  ;  it  may  be  quicken’d  with  Scammony, 
“Jalap,  & c.  Schroder  makes  an  Extrait  of  it 
with  Endive,  Succory  or  Agrimony  W ater,  acu- 
ated  with  fome  Drops  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deli- 
quium.  Dofe  of  this  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 
Likewife  you  have  a  Syrup  of  Succory  with  Rhu¬ 
barb-,  Schroder  fays.  Rhubarb  is  the  moft  ufed  of 
all  Purges,  and  without  Danger  in  all  Ages,  it 
may  be  fafely  given  to  Children,  and  Women 
with  Child,  and  is  beft  without  Correctors,  only 
two  or  three  Drops  of  any  of  the  effential  Oils, 
as  Annifeed,  or  the  like. 

Of  Pontick  Rhubarb. 

Some  Authors  will  have  this  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  former,  faving  only  the  Climate  and 
r'lace  of  Growth,  which  may  fomething  change 
its  Form  and  Goodnefs  ;  others  will  have  it  to  be 
the  longer  and  fender  Part  of  the  Indian,  becaufe 
it  is  very  like  in  Colour,  Form  and  Virtue  to  the 
true  Rhubarb  ;  but  not  of  fo  folid  and  firm  a 
Subit ance  as  the  true,  which  is  bitter  in  Tafte, 
and  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  being  aflringent  and 
corroborating  after  Purging.  This  comes  from 
Ruffia  and  Mufcovy  -,  as  alfo  from  the  Straights 
out  of  Pontus  and  Turkey.  It  is  of  a  frefli  Co¬ 
lour,  inclining  to  yellow  and  red,  but  that  is  the 
beft  which  comes  'neareft  to  the  true  Rhubarb , 
which  is  the  Mark  of  Diftindtion  you  ought  to 
thufe  it  by.  The  Virtues  and  Preparations  are 
the  fame  as  the  former,  only  this  will  admit  of 
near  a  double  Dofe  to  the  other. 

Of  Baftard  Rhubarb. 

There  are  four  Several  Kinds  of  this  ;  i  ft,  Blip- 
plapathum  rotund  folium,  or  Bajlard  Rhubarb , 
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which  is  the  great  common  round  leafed  Dock, 
whole  Root  is  greater  than  the  Patience  or  Monks 
Rhubarb ,  and  without  many  Branches  or  Fibres 
thereat,  yellow  on  the  Outfide,  and  fomewhat  a 
pale  yellow  within,  with  fome  difcolour’d  Veins 
therein,  like  to  the  true  Rhubarb ,  but  much  lels 
than  it,  especially  when  dry,  it  then  quite  lofing 
its  frelh  Colour,  which  the  true  always  holdeth. 
2dlh  Rhabarbarum  Monachorum ,  '  Patient  ia 
Monks  Rhubarb ,  or  Patience  ;  this  is  the  great 
Garden  Dock,  bearing  the  Name  of  Rhu¬ 
barb  for  fome  purging  Quality  therein  ;  tlrs 
Root  is  long,  large  and  yellow,  like  the  wild 
Dock,  but  a  little  redder,  and  when  dried, 
fhews  a  leffer  Stock  of  difcolour’d  Veins  than 
the  former. 

3dly,  Rhabarbarum  Americanum ,  or  Rhameri - 
canum,  IV J}  Indian  Rhubarb.  This  is  called  by 
them  Rhubarb,  being  very  like  to  the  Eafi  In - 
dian  Kind,  ’tis  roundifh,  brownifh  on  the  Out- 
hde,  and  reddifh  within,  which  being  broke,  lias 
feme  Whi tends  mix'd  with  it  ;  and  being  chew’d 
colours  the  Spittle  yellow,  like  Saffron,  and  is 
bitterifh  withal.  The  Baftard  Rhubarb  has  al- 
molt  worn  out  the  Ufe  of  the  Monks  Rhubarb  it 
is  now  grown  fo  common  and  plentiful  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  much  the  better  of  the  two,  though 
their  Natures  and  Properties  are  much  the  fame  ; 
the  Bajtard  Rhubarb  works  more  effectually  a 
DecoCtion  thereof,  or  Infufion  in  Vinegar,  cafes 
Pains  in  the  Ear,  gargling  with  it  relieves  the 
Tooth-ach,  and  the  internal  Ufe  of  it  is  o-ood  in 
the  Jaundice,  King’s-Evil,  to  provoke  \jrine, 
expel  Sand  and  Grave],  open  Obftrudions  of  the 
Spleen  and  Liver,  and  cure  Fluxes  of  all  forts. 
Note,  this  Rhubarb  is  to  be  ufed  in  double  the 
Quantity  to  the  true  Indian.  4thly,  Rhabarba¬ 
rum  Album ,  or  Mechoacan,  of  which  I  fhall  treat 
in  its  proper  Place. 

[The  Plant  which  affords  us  the  true  Rhu¬ 
barb,  has  been  but  lately  known,  and  is  the  La- 
pathurn  Bardanœ  folio  widulalo  Glabro,  pro  Rha- 
barbaro  vero  mijfum.  Rand.  We  have  two 
Sorts  of  Rhubarb  common  in  the  Shops  ;  the  one 
Oriental ,  brought  from  China,  which  is  heavy 
and  mark’d  with  yellow  and  reddifh  Veins,  of  a 
bitter  aftringent  Tafte,  an  agreeable  Smell,  ’and  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  and  which  when  wetted  ftains 
the  Hands  with  a  Saffron  Colour  :  This  is  efteem’d 
the  moft  excellent.  The  other  is  brought  from 
Mufcovy  ;  it  is  heavy  and  of  a  dufkier& yellow, 
tho’  of  late  that  of  Mufcovy  has  been  better  cured’ 
and  much  imported. 

[Rhubarb  was  unknown  to  Dio / corides  and 
Galen,  and  it  is  an  Error  to  confound  the  Rhæum 
of  thofe  Authors  with  our  Rhubard  ;  for  it  had  a 
lefs  purgative  Virtue,  and  wanted  the  nice  Cha- 
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ra fieri  flics  of  Rhubarb ,  and  was  the  Rhapontic , 
which  is  the  Root  of  the  Rbaponticum  Thracium. 
Bocc.  Muf.  127.  Rhaponticumfolio  Lapathi  majo- 
ris  glabro ,  Rha  &  Rheum  Diojcorïdis.  C.  B.  Pin. 
1 16.  This  is  frequent  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious,  and  flowers  in  May.  The  Root  is  a 
weaker  Purge,  but  a  more  powerful  Aftringent  than 
Rhubarb.  Nothing  has  been  more  difputed  among 
Botanifts,  than  whether  the  RJoapont/c  of  the  An- 
tients  and  our  Rhubarb  are  not  the  fame  :  But  it 
is  very  evident  that  this  Plant  is  the  true  Rhapon- 
tic  of  Diofcorides ,  and  that  it  is  altogether  diffe¬ 
rent  from  our  Rhubarb.  J 

5.  Of  Jalap. 

y  A  L  AP  is  a  grey  refinous  Root  of  a 
Plant  of  four  or  five  Feet  high,  the 
Leaves  of  which  nearly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Ivy,  but  that  they  are  not  fo  thick  ;  the 
Seed  is  of  rhe  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Pea,  of  a  blackifh 
Colour  and  not  unlike  the  Myrtle  Berry,  but  that 
it  is  not  fo  large  :  According  to  what  the  Sieur 
Roujfeau  has  written  to  me,  and  what  I  have 
heard  from  Father  Plumier,  the  Jalap  we  fell  is 
the  Root  of  this  Plant,  which  is  of  late  brought 
us  from  New  Spam,  and  which  Mr.  Tournefort 
has  nam’d  Solanum  Maxicanum  magno  Flore,  Semitie 
rugofo.  Jalap  exijlimatum ,  which  fignifies  the 
Nightjhade  of  America,  with  the  large  Flower  and 
wrinkled  Seed,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Jalap. 

Father  Plumier  will  have  the  faid  Nightjhade  to 
he  ^B elle  de  Nuit,  becaufe  it  entirely  refembles  our 
Species  of  Belle  de  Nuit,  which  we  call  in  Latin  Mi¬ 
rabilis  Peruviana.  This  Plant  is  very  common  in 
our  Gardens,  and  describ’d  by  Mr.  Evelyn  by 
the  fame  Name,  and  becaufe  it  only  flowers  in 
the  Night  it  is  call’d  Belle  de  Nuit,  or  the  Beauty 
of  the  Night.. 

We  ought  to  chufe  the  Jalap  in  large  Slices, 
fuch  as  will  hardly  be  broke  by  one’s  Hands,  but 
cafily  by  a  Hammer  ;  of  a  blackifh  Grey  without, 
and  of  a  fhining  Black  within,  refinous,  of  an 
acrid  Taffe,  aud  take  Care  that  it  is  not  mix’d 
with  Bryony  Roots  or  the  like.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  Salt. 

The  Jalap  fold  in  the  Shops  is  brought  from 
the  WcJl-Indies,  but  great  Quantities  of  it  come 
from  the  Madeiras,  where  it  grows  very  common, 
without  Culture.  It  is  reckon’d  an  excellent 
Purser  of  ferous  and  watry  Humours,  but  mull 
be  <nven  with  Caution,  according  to  the  Age  and 
Strength  of  the  Patient,  becaufe  it  works  very  vi- 
rroroully,  if  given  in  Subfiance  ;  the  ordinary  Dole 
fs  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  ;  but  that  is  too  large 
a  Quantity  for  Englijh  Conflitutions  ;  for  if  it  he 
good  it  will  operate  fuff.ciently  from  half  a  Scruple 
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to  two  Scruples,  which  Will  anfwer  in  the  Prong- 
eft  Conflitutions. 

The  Refin  or  Magiftery  of  Jalap  is  made  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  precipitated  with  Water  :  It 
is  a  liquid  Refin,  white  and  gluey,  almoft  like 
Turpentine,  which,  after  it  is  dried  in  the  Shade, 
looks  like  common  Refin.  It  has  a  Smell  like 
Scammony,  and,  if  rightly  prepar’d,  when  thorough¬ 
ly  dry,  is  tranfparent,  and  fo  brittle  that  it  will 
crumble  betwixt  the  Fingers.  This  is  more  va¬ 
luable  than  the  Jalap  itfelf,  by  reafon  it  is  much 
more  efficacious,  and  can  be  eafier  adminifter’d. 
The  Dofe  is  about  five  or  fix  Grains,  either  by 
itfelf  taken  in  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  or  added  in 
Bolus,  Pills,  or  the  like,  to  make  other  Phyfick 
work  quicker  and  brifker.  After  the  Refin,  you 
may  make  an  Extract,  (by  pouring  on  frefh  Spi¬ 
rits  of  Wine)  which  wall  be  of  a  brown  Colour, 
and  of  the  Confidence  of  Honey  :  This  has  the 
fame  Effedl  with  the  former,  but  in  a  lefs  De-' 
gree. 

Jalap,  Jalapium,  Gialapa,  Gelapo, 

&c.  is  a  grey  Root,  full  of  Refin,  Lemery. 
which  is  brought  from  the  Wejl- Indies , 
cut  into  thin  Slices  and  dried.  The  Plant  which 
grows  from  it  when  in  the  Ground  is,  according 
to  Father  Plumier  and  Monfieur  Tournefort ,  a 
fpecies  of  the  Belle  de  Nuit,  which  the  latter  calls 
Jalap  qfftcinnrum  fruBu  rugofo,  the  Jalap  of  the 
Shops  with  the  wrinkled  Fruit.  The  Stalk  grows 
four  orfiveFeethigh  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  I  ke  thofe 
of  Ivy,  but  they  are  not  fo  thick  ;  the  Flower  is 
red  as  Scarlet,  and  fometimes  changes  to  yellow 
and  white,  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye.  This 
Flower  blows  in  the  Night,  and  clofes  again  at  the 
Approach  of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  is  call’d  Belle 
de  Nuit,  or  the  Night  Beauty.  It  purges  all 
Humours  very  well,  but  chiefly  the  watry,  and 
therefore  is  ufeful  in  Dropfies,  Gout,  Rheuma- 
tifms,  and  for  Obflruclions.  All  the  Names  be¬ 
longing  to  this  Root  are  taken  from  the  Indians, 
There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Jalap,  to  wit,  a 
whitifh,  and  a  blackiih  or  dark  brown,  which 
being  broke  fhines  a  little.  This  blackifh  Sort  is 
much  to  be  preferr’d,  being  more  refinous,  ard 
heavier  than  the  other  ;  the  whitifh  has  little 
Refin  in  it,  and  therefore  not  fo  good,  and  Hill 
lefs  fo,  if  worm-eaten.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  it  not  being  long  fince  we  had  it  from 
the  JVeJl-hidies. 

[  Jalap  is  the  Root  of  the  Convolvulus  América¬ 
ines  Jalapium  diSius.  R,  Hift.  1.  7 24.  Bryonia 
Mechoacana  nigricans.  C.  B.  Pin.  It  was  un¬ 
known  in  Europe  ’till  fince  the  Difcovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Purgatives  we  now 
have.  The  Refin  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall 
Doles,  from  five  to  twelve  Grâns  at  moll  ;  and 

even 
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even  in  fucb,  if  not  well  diflolv’d,  it  flicks  to  the 
Folds  of  the  Inteftines  and  raifes  great  Heats  and 
Diforders.J 

6.  Of  Mechoacan. 

Echoacan ,  likewife  call’d  ivhite  Rhubarb, 
Scammony,  or  Briony  of  America,  is  a  light 
Root,  white  both  on  the  Outiide  and  within, 
which  is  brought  to  us  in  Pieces  from  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Mechaocan  in  New  Spain,  from  which 
it  takes  its  Name.  There  is  likewife  a  great  deal 
of  Mechaocan,  according  to  the  Sieur  Roujfeau, 
in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  inlomuch  that  a 
Ship  might  be  loaded  with  it  from  thence  in  a 
little  Time.  This  Root,  when  in  the  Earth, 
fends  forth  Stalks  that  bear  fmall  Leaves  like  a 
Heart,  of  a  whitilh  green,  among  which  grow 
little  Berries,  which  are  green  at  firft,  and  turn 
red  by  Degrees  as  they  ripen.  The  Mechoacan 
is  a  winding  Creeper,  and  differs  little  from  Bri¬ 
ony,  only  in  the  Figure  of  the  Leaves  and  in 
Tafte.  The  Root  cut  and  dried  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  that  of  the  Briony,  but  that  the 
Mechoacan  is  of  a  Tafte  and  Smell  that  is  almoA 
infipid,  whereas  the  Briony  has  an  intolerable 
Bitternefs.  We  chufe  the  faireft  Pieces  of  the 
Mechoacan  that  are  white  within  and  without,  dry 
and  ponderous,  of  an  almoft  infipid  Tafte,  and 
throw  afide  that  which  is  dirty,  thin  and  parch’d, 
and  take  Care  there  be  no  Briony  mix’d  among  it, 
which  is  a  common  Cheat  when  Mechoacan  is  dear  ; 
but  may  be  eafily  difcover’d,  in  that  the  Mechoa- 
ean  has  its  Lines  thicker  placed  together  and  is  of 
a  fweet  Tafte,  whereas  the  Briony  is  extremely 
bitter.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  efien- 
tial  Salt. 

The  Mechoacan  being  powder’d  fine,  is  a  gentle 
Purgative,  and  may  be  given  in  double  the  (Quan¬ 
tity  to  Jalap.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Medicines  we 
have  for  purging  watry  Humours,  and  is  to  be 
preferr’d  to  Jalap,  becaufe  it  acts  not  with  that 
Violence,  and  therefore  may  be  adminifter’d  both 
to  Old  and  Young  witli  Safety,  in  Cachexia’s, 
Scurvies,  Jaundice,  or  Obftrudtions,  in  Powder, 
with  any  proper  Liquor,  or  infus’d  in  Wine.  It 
is  a  good  Hydragogue,  purging  watry  Humours 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  chiefly  from  the  Head, 
Nerves,  Breaft  and  Lungs  ;  it  prevails  againft 
Catarrhs  and  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  purges  Slime 
from  the  Stomach,  and  is  good  to  be  given  to 
Children  againft  the  Rickets,  Kings-Evil,  run¬ 
ning  Scabs  and  Scald  Heads.  You  may  make  a 
compound  Extrait  of  it  thus  :  Take  Mechoacan 
three  Ounces,  Ginger  two,  white  Turbith  one. 
Polypody  of  the  Oak  half  an  Ounce  ;  make  a 
Tmdure  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  after  due  Digef- 


tion,  decant  or  ftrain  it  off  clear,  and  add  two 
Drams  of  Manna,  Spirit  of  Vitriol  five  Drops, 
Oil  of  Cinnamon  three,  mix  and  make  an  Ex¬ 
trait,  whereof  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Scruple  is 
a  good  Dofe. 

Mechoacan,  or  Rhabarbarum  Album 
Indicum,  is  a  white  light  Root,  which  Lemcry. 
we  have  brought  to  us,  cut  in  Pieces 
and  dried,  from  New-Spain,  and  other  Parts  of 
America.  This  Plant  is  a  Species  of  the  Winding- 
Briony,  v^Jiich  M.  Tournefort  calls  Brionia  Ameri¬ 
cana  repens  folio  angulofo ,  the  creeping  Briony  of 
America,  with  a  pointed  Leaf,  which  is  large, 
thin  and  whitifh.  The  Flowers  produce  final] 
green  Berries,  which  grow  redder  as  they  ripen  ; 
they  contain  in  them  a  fharp-pointed  Seed,  but 
are  of  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  nor  any  other  Part  but 
the  Root. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Convolvolus  Americanus 
Mechoacan  Diffus.  Tourn.  Inft.  84.  R.  Hift.  j. 
723.  Brionia  Mechoacana  Alba,  C.  B.  Pin.  297. 
It  was  in  great  Efteem  among  tire  Antients,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Arthritic  Pains  ;  but  fince  the  Difco- 
very  of  Jalap  it  is  quite  diiregarded.J 

Of  White  Briony,  or  the  White  Vine. 

The  Briony,  or  wild  Vine,  is  a  Plant  which 
is  fo  well  known  that  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  it  ; 
befides  that,  all  Botannical  Authors  mention  it, 
and  that  there  is  hardly  a  Garden  or  Hedge  in  the 
Country  but  what  is  full  of  it.  The  Root  of  this 
Plant  is  fo  violent,  when  frefh,  that  the  Peafants 
call  it  the  Mad  Ncp,  which,  if  they  happen  to  eat 
through  Inadvertence,  it  makes  them  frantick, 
and  fometimes  they  run  the  Rifque  of  Death  it- 
felf  :  But  being  dried,  it  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phy¬ 
fick,  as  it  has  a  Place  in  fome  Compofitions. 

The  Sieur  Mathunn  Scbiile,  the  moft  famous 
Botanift  we  have  had  at  Paris  for  many  Ages, 
affur’d  me  that  the  true  wild  T urnep  was  the 
Briony ,  and  that  the  Seed  which  was  contain’d  in 
the  little  dry  Berries,  was  what  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  Ccnfpoiition  of  the  Venice- Treacle.  Some 
believe  tire  Briony  to  be  an  excellent  Remedy  to 
cure  the  Biting  of  Serpents,  and  other  venomous 
Creatures. 

[The  Fæculæ  of  Briony,  when  dried,  are  like 
Starch  ;  but  as  this  is  found  a  Medicine  of  little 
Ufe,  there  is  hardly  any  of  it  now  made.] 

Of  Black  Briony,  or  the  Black  Vine. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  Briony,  call’d  the 
Black  Vine,  to  which  fome  have  given  the  Name  of 
our  Lady’s  Seal.  But  as  we  never  fell  either 
of  thefe  two  Roots,  I  did  not  think  in  requifite  to 
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give  you  the  Figures  of  them,  and  make  a  long 
Difcourfc  upon  them  :  But  I  fhall  inform  you  that 
the  Root  of  this  Black  Briony ,  apply ’d  frefh  upon 
Contufions  or  Wounds,  prevents  the  Blood  from 
coagulating  and  leaving  a  livid  Spot,  from  whence 
it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Bruife  Root. 

[Thefe  are  the  Brionia  Alba  and  Nigra  of  al- 
moft  all  Authors  ;  the  White  is  never  uled  but  as 
an  Ingredient  in  the  Briony  Water,  in  which  it  is 
reckon’d  to  affift  as  a  powerful  U terine  Detergent  : 
And  the  Black ,  though  certainly  a  noble  Medi¬ 
cine, -is,  through  the  Carelefnefs  of  enquiring  in¬ 
to  the  Virtues  of  our  own  Plants,  entirely  disre¬ 
garded.] 

7.  Of  Turbith. 

TH  E  Turbith ,  which  the  Latins  call 
Turpethum ,  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant 
creeping  upon  other  Trees  :  The  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  it  are  like  thofe  of  Marfh-Mal- 
lows  ;  according  to  the  Account  of  many  Au¬ 
thors  ,  and  particularly  Garicas  Abhorto ,  who 
fays  the  Stalk  runs  upon  the  Ground  after  the 
Manner  of  Ivy  ;  that  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Marfh-Mallow,  and  that  the 
better  Part  of  the  Plant  is  what  we  call  the  Stalk  ; 
that  it  has  no  T afte  while  frefh,  and  is  found  near 
the  Sea,  in  Cambaya,  Surat ,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Eajl-lndies. 

Dr.  Paul  Herman  fays  that  he  has  feen  it  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ceylon ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eaf- 
indies  ;  that  it  is  a  great  Creeper  ;  that  the  Leaves 
are  like  the  Marfh-Mallow  Leaves,  but  fomething 
whiter,  and,  as  it  were,  thorny;  the  Flowers  are 
of  a  pale  Red,  like  in  Shape  to  thofe  of  the  Bind¬ 
weeds,  for  which  Reafon  he  calls  it  Convolvulus 
Indicus  alatus  maximus  folio  ibifeo  nonnihil  fimile , 
Turbith  nfficinarum  ;  which  fignifies  the  Indian 
Bind-Weed. ,  with  great  Leaves  like  Marfh-Mal- 
lows,  which  is  call’d  Turbith  in  the  Shops.  When 
the  Flowers  are  fallen  off,  there  remains  a  Pod,  in 
which  are  contain’d  four  black  Seeds,  roundifh, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  Pepper. 

Pie  adds,  that  this  Plant  loves  moift  Ground, 
adjacent  to  the  Sea,  and  we  may  allure  ourfclves 
of  the  Truth  of  what  this  Author  fays,  as  well  be- 
caufe  he  was  upon  the  Spot  himfelf,  as  becaufe  he 
is  a  Man  of  Probity,  and  wrorthy  our  Confidence. 
We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  well  clean’d  ;  that 
is,  fuch  as  is  fplit  in  two  and  has  the  Heart  taken 
out,  difficult  to  break,  grey  on  the  Outfide,  and 
grcyifh  within,  ponderous,  and  not  rotton,  but  full 
of  Refin  ;  and  reject  fuch  as  is  white,  fubjeef  to 
break,  and  Worm-eaten.  Many  People  ufe  the 
Thapfia  for  the  Turbith  ;  but  they  may  be  eafily 
enough  diftinguifh’d  by  what  I  fhall  fay  after- 
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wards.  The  Rcfm  of  this  is  made  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  that  of  Jalap. 

Of  the  White  Thapfia. 

The  white  Thapfia,  or  grey  Turbith ,  is  the 
Root  of  a  Plant  mention’d  by  feveral  Authors', 
which  has  Leaves  like  the  Fennel  ;  after  which 
grow  Clufters  of  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  Dill, 
which  are  yellow,  and  the  Seed  large,  approaching' 
near  to  the  Seed  of  Fennel-Giant. 

This  Plant  is  very  little  in  Ufe,  by  reafon  of 
its  violent  Operation  ;  and  the  Juice  or  Milk  is 
Jo  fharp,  that  it  will  take  the  Skin  off  the  Face. 
The  Root  is  feldom  ufed,  except  by  fome  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  who  make  an  ill  Ufe  of  it  inftead  of 
the  true  Turbith ,  though  the  Difference  betwixt 
them  is  very  confiderable  ;  for  the  Turbith  is  of  a 
Grey,  inclinable  to  Red  without,  of  a  white 
greyifh  Caft  within,  very  heavy,  and  hard  to  break  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Thapfia  is  light,  wrinkled, 
of  a  filver  Grey  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  a  Tafte 
fo  biting  and  hot,  that  it  will  blifter  the  Mouth  tq 
touch  it,  efpecially  when  new. 

Of  the  Black  Thapfia. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Thapfia ,  to  which 
People  have  given  the  Name  of  the  Black  ;  but  as  , 
it  is  not  in  Ufe  in  Phyfick  I  (hall  not  deferibe  it  ; 
and  only  obferve,  that  thefe  two  Roots  ought, 
by  reafon  of  their  great  Acrimony,  to  be  placed 
among  the  violent  Medicines,  the  Ufe  of  which  is 
very  dangerous,  that  Apothecaries  and  other  Per- 
fons  may  take  Care  how  they  ufe  this  inftead  of 
the  true  Turbith . 

[Both  thefe  Roots  are  brought  from  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenian  Mountains.  They  muft  be  chofen 
new  and  well  fed,  and  fuch  as  are  not  Worm- 
eaten.] 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Turbith  ; 
as,  firft,  the  true  Turbith ,  call’d  Tur-  Lemery. 
pethtim  Alexandrinum ,  and  Verum ,  alfo 
Turpethum  Arobum ,  from  the  Places  where  it 
grows.  This  is  the  beft  Kind,  and  is  brought  to 
us  out  of  Turky ,  being  large  and  gummy.  In  the 
Shops  are  the  Bark  and  Root  without  the  Pith, 
which  is  fticky.  In  the  nekt  Place,  there  is  the 
Indian ,  of  which  Pomet  fpcaks,  which  is  a  creep¬ 
ing  Kind,  and  nothing  near  fo  good  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  Thirdly,  The  P feudo-Turpethum,  or  falfe 
Turbith ,  which  is  the  Root  of  Scammony ,  by  fome 
Men  fold  for  it.  Laftly,  The  Thapfia  Turbith , 
call’d  Radix-Thapfes,  which  is  a  little  whitifh, 
and  not  much  unlike  the  white  Dittany  Roots,  or 
fmalleft  Winter's  Bark ,  brought  to  us  out  ot  the 
Eajl-lndies  and  the  Str eights. 
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The  true  Turbith  purges  Phlegm  and  grofs 
clammy  Humours,  and  therefore  is  profitable  in 
all  chronick  Difeafes,  as  Gout,  Dropfy,  Jaundice, 
Leprofy,  and  the  like  :  Being  given  alone,  it  is 
apt  to  caufe  loathing  and  vomiting,  and  therefore 
is  corre&ed  with  Ginger,  Cardamoms,  Grains  of 
Paradife,  iSc.  It  is  given  in  Powder  from  two 
Scruples  to  four,  but  not  to  Children  or  Child¬ 
bearing  Women  :  In  Infufion,  from  a  Dram  to 
three  for  a  Dofe,  and  the  Extradf  may  be  made 
like  that  of  1 Jalap .  The  Indian  'Turbith  purges  a 
little,,  but  nothing  to  be  compar’d  to  the  former, 
and  therefore  is  but  little  in  Ufe.  The  Pfeudo- 
Twpethum ,  or  Scammony  Turbith ,  is  a  great  Root, 
and  in  Bignefs  equal  to  the  great  Briony,  as  alfo 
in  Tendernefs  ;  the  outward  Bark  is  of  a  dufky 
Colour,  and  it  is  white  within  ;  and  the  inner 
Pith  being  taken  out,  it  feems,  in  all  Mens 
Judgments  to  be  the  fame  with  the  baft:  allow’d 
Turbith  of  the  Shops  ;  but  herein  it  differs  from 
the  true  Turbith ,  for  that  is  more  brittle,  and  will 
more  eafily  be  broken  :  The  Pith  alfo  in  this 
Scammony  Root  is  no  lefs  gummy,  and  full  of 
milky  Juice,  than  the  true  Turpeth. 

The  Thapfia  Turbith ,  or  Radix  Thapfue ,  is  a 
thick  Root,  black  without,  white  within,  and 
full  of  a  milky  Juice,  of  a  moft  bitter,  Iharp  and 
loatbfome  Tafte  and  Smell  ;  fo  that  it  feems  to 
be  poffefs’d  of  a  poifonous  Quality.  The  French 
take  this  Root  for  a  Kind  of  Turbith ,  calling  it 
Turpethum  Cincritium  ;  but  ’tis  faid  that  fome  of 
them  have  now  left  the  Ufe  thereof,  for  that  in 
purging  it  mightily  hurts  the  principal  Parts, 
caufing  often  cruel  Gripings  in  the  Bowels,  with 
Convulfions,  and  other  ill  Symptoms.  It  grows 
in  Sicily ,  Apulia ,  and  the  Bland  of  Thapfia , 
whence,  as  fome  think,  came  the  Name. 

Turpeth  is  the  Root  of  the  Convolvulus ,  indicus 
alatus  maximus  foliis  Ibifco  non  nihil  fimilibus  an- 
gulofis.  R.  Hilt.  2.  1882.  Horm.  Hort.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1 17. 

[ Turpethum  Repens  foliis  althaea  vel  indicum. 
C.  B.  Pin.  149.  Turpethum  verum  feu  Album 
_  Cleyeri.  It  is  much  of  the  Nature  of  Mecoachan , 
but  more  efficacious,  and  yields  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Refin.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to 
a  Dram,  in  Powder  ;  and  from  a  Dram  to  half  an 
Ounce,  in  Infufion  ;  but  it  is  feldom  given  alone.] 

8.  Of  the  Arabian  Coitus. 

THERE  are  three  Kinds  of  Cofus, 
which  are,  the  Arabian ,  the  < Sweet, 
and  the  Bitter  ;  but  we  feldom  receive 
any  but  the  Arabian ,  which  is  the  Root  of  a 
Shrub  like  the  Elder ,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
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Arabia-Felix ,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name. 
Chufe  the  faireft  heavy  Roots,  of  an  Alhen  Grey 
without,  and  inclinable  to  Red  within,  not  eafy 
to  break,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  aromatick  Tafte,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  little  Bitternefs.  It  is  aperitive, 
ftomachick  and  antifcorbutick  ;  taken  in  Powder 
from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  and  is  alfo  ufed  in 
the  Venice  Treacle. 

Of  the  Sweet  Coftus. 

The  Siueet  Cofus  is  a  fmall  Root,  very  like  in 
Colour,  Size  and  Figure  to  the  Turtnerick  :  But 
fince  this  at  prefent  is  fuch  a  Rarity  that  it  is 
hardly  any  where  to  be  found,  and  the  Plant  it  is 
the  Root  of  is  unknown  to  us,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Bitter  Cofus ,  I  have  not  here  given- the  Figure 
of  either  of  them. 

The  Bitter  Cofus ,  which  fome  call  by  the 
Name  of  Cofus  Indicus ,  is  a  thick  Root,  very 
hard,  fmooth,  fhining,  and  rather  looks  like  a 
Piece  of  folid  Oak  than  a  Root.  This  Cofus  is 
not  fo  fcarce  as  the  other  aforemention’d,  being 
fometimes  feen  in  the  old  Shops.  We  have  from 
Italy  fometimes  the  Roots  of  the  Agriocyncra  lent 
us  for  this  ;  others  ufe  in  the  Place  of  it  the  Cor¬ 
tex  Winter  anus-,  and  others  Zedoary,  or  the  Roots 
of  the  Mentha  Hortenfs  Cory mbi fera,  and  others 
Elecampane  ;  but  to  avoid  all  thefe  Abufes,  we 
may  very  well  ufe  the  Cofus  Arabica,  as  it  is  the 
belt  of  the  three,  and  ought  to  have  only  the 
Name  of  Cofus,  as  we  may  allure  ourfelves  that 
the  Difference  in  the  Sorts  of  Cofus  were  only 
occafion’d  by  the  different  Places  they  were 
brought  from,  as  Mr.  Charas  has  very  judicioufly 
remark’d,  who  takes  all  the  Cofufes  to  be  the 
Roots  of  the  fame  Plant,  only  growing  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts  of  the  World  ;  and  that  it  might  be 
that  the  Cofus  growing  in  different  Parts  of  the 
fame  Country  might  receive  fome  Difference  of 
Form  and  Figure,  as  well  as  Colour  and  Tafte, 
according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Earth  from 
which  it  drew  its  Nourifhment,  as  we  fee  in 
Corn,  Vines,  £3 V.  fo  that  the  Arabian  Cofus 
only  ought  to  be  ufed  in  all  Compofitions. 

Some  are  of  Opinion  there  are  not 
two  feveral  Species,  but  only  one  of  this  Lcmery. 
Cofus,  the  newel!  being  fweet,  and 
call’d  Cofus  Dulcis  ;  the  fame,  when  it  grows  old 
grows  bitter,  and  then  is  call’d  Coftus  Amarus  : 
that  which  is  good  is  outwardly  of  an  Afh-colour, 
inwardly  white  ;  and  it  is  frefh,  thick,  well 
Rented,  aromatick  in  Smell  and  Tafte,  and  not 
rotten:  It  is  ftomachick,  hepatick,  hyfteiick,  at¬ 
tenuating,  aperitive,  difeuffing,  good  againft  the 
Cholick  and  Pally ,  and  molt  Difeafes  of  the 
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Nerves  and  Womb.  Dofe  in  Powder  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  Tincture  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams.  There  is  an  EleCtuary  made  of  it 
call’d  Caryocojlinum ,  ufeful  for  the  Intentions 
aforefaid,  and  a  chymical  Oil,  which  is  profitable 
to  be  given  in  Clyfters  in  all  uterine  Cafes. 

[It  Is  the  Root  of  Cojius  Indicus  Violee  Martis 
Odcrc.  Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  58.  Tfiana  Cua. 

Hort.  Ind.  Mai.  xi.  15.  Tab.  8.- - Which 

grows  to  fix  or  feven  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are 
-of  a  lively  Green,  but  fomething  paler  on  the 
under  Side  than  the  upper  ;  the  Flowers  are  four- 
leav’d,  white  and  fhap’d  like  a  Bell  ;  the  Fruit  is 
three-corner’d,  and  divided  into  three  Cells,  con¬ 
taining  a  Number  of  triangular  Seeds  :  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Occafion  of  its  being  divided  into  feveral 
Species,  is,  that  it  is  white  and  fweet  while  frefh, 
and  contrails  a  Bitternefs  in  keeping  and  grows 
darker  colour’d.  It  evidently  is  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  but  one  and  the  fame  Root  ;  for  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Tfiana  Cua,  in  the  Hort.  Malab. 
which,  according  to  Ccmmcline,  is  the  true  Ara¬ 
bian  Cojius ,  exactly  agrees  with  the  Sweet  Cojius 
of  our  Shops.  J 

9.  Of  Ginger. 

Ginger  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant  which 

. .  the  Botanifts  call  Arundo  humilis 

clavata  radice  acri  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fmall  Club  Reed  with  the  fharp  Root  :  It  repre- 
fents  in  Shape  a  Sort  of  Foot  at  the  End  of  every 
Root,  for  which  Reafon  the  Inhabitants  of  St. 
Cbri/lophcr’s ,  and  the  other  Leeward  Iflands , 
have  call’d  it  Patte  in  French ,  which  fignifies  a 
Paw  or  Foot,  or  Gingembre.  It  produces  fe¬ 
veral  Reeds,  bearing  large  lorjg  green  Leaves,  and 
afterwards  a  reddifh  Flower,  mix’d  with  a  little 
Green,  the  whole  Head  of  the  Flower  refernb- 
ling  a  Club  ;  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Ginger  with 
the  Club  Flower. 

This  Root  was  brought  to  us  heretofore  from 
the  Eajl-Indies ,  but  that  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
Wejlern  IJlands  is  more  ufed,  and  much  better, 
becaufe  they  dry  it  with  more  Care,  fo  that  it  is 
not  parch’d  and  wither’d.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new, 
dry,  well  fed,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  greyifh 
Colour,  refinous  within,  and  of  a  hot  piquant 
Tufte  ;  and  rejeCt  that  which  is  foft,  fpungy, 
white  within  and  without,  and  worm-eaten.  Gin¬ 
ger  is  hot  and  drying  ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  Theriaca 
and  other  Compofitions.  Great  Quantities  of  it 
arc  ufed  by  the  Hawkers  and  Chandlers  in  the 
Country,  who  mix  it  with  their  Pepper  ;  the 
French  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  then  call  it  white 
Spice ,  which  ferves  there  for  feveral  Ules. 


Of  Candied  Ginger. 

The  Wejl- Indians  candy  their  Ginger  frefh  taken 
from  the  Earth  ;  likewife  they  make  a  Prefcrve 
of  it  green,  as  the  Eajl-Indians  do  ;  from  whence 
we  have  great  Quantities  of  green  Ginger.  The 
Englijh ,  Dutch ,  and  moll  of  the  northern  People, 
make  ufe  of  this  to  warm  the  Stomach,  as  well  as 
to  afiift  Digeffion,  and  to  preferve  them  from  the 
Scurvy,  to  which  thofe  Nations  arc  very  often 
fubjeCt. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Ginger,  the 
white  or  mealy,  and  the  hard  black  ;  Lemery. 
but  the  firft  is  reckon’d  by  much  the 
beft.  It  grows  both  in  the  Eajl  and  Wejl  Indies , 
and  is  very  much  cultivated  at  prefent  in  the  Ifles 
of  the  Antilles  ;  but  the  greatell  Quantities  come 
from  the  Leeward  Iflands ,  Barbacloes,  Nevis,  St. 
Chrijlcpher’s,  &c.  as  likewife  from  Jamaica  and 
other  Places  thereabouts.  We  have  now  little  out 
of  the  Eajl-hulies ,  but  what  is  brought  thence  is 
a  Confection,  call’d  Green  Ginger  :  It  is  very 
warm,  attenuating,  inciding,  aperitive,  and  high¬ 
ly  Itomachick  and  alexipharmack  ;  gives  Eafe  in 
the  Cholick,  expels  Wind,  and  is  an  excellent 
anti-afthmatick,  made  into  an  Electuary  with 
Honey,  or  its  own  Syrup  :  It  creates  an  Apetite, 
refills  Putrefaction,  expels  the  Plague,  Poifon, 
and  all  manner  of  malignant  and  peftilential  Di- 
feafes.  It  may  be  ufed  in  Powder,  grated  or 
pounded,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  or  candied 
to  an  Ounce.  Green  Ginger,  which  they  prepare 
in  India,  is  likewife  made  in  England  and  other 
Parts,  after  this  Manner  :  Let  the  frefh  Root 
foak  two  or  three  Days  in  warm  Water,  keeping 
it  in  a  Balnco  all  the  Time  ;  fo  it  will  grow  foft 
and  fwell  ;  then  boil  it  up,  either  flit  or  whole, 
with  refin’d  Sugar,  to  a  Syrup.  The  candied 
Ginger  is  made  by  fleeping  the  Roots  in  warm 
Water,  then  cutting  them  into  long  Pieces,  dry 
them,  after  which  candy  them. 

A  laxative  Confection  of  Ginger,  ufeful  for 
cold  Conftitutions,  fo  purge  off  watry  and  phlcg- 
matick  Humours,  is  made  thus  :  Take  Ginger  two 
Drams,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  of  each  a  Dram, 
Nutmeg,  Saffron,  Galingal,  of  each  a  Scruple, 
Turbith  half  a  Dram,  Diagridium  three  Drams, 
Sugar  four  Ounces,  mix  and  make  a  ConfeCt. 
Dofe  from  two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce.  An¬ 
other  ConfeCHon  to  revive  and  fortify  a  cold  and 
weak  Stomach  :  Take  Ginger  in  Powder  fix 
Drams,  Cinnamon  two  Drams,  Nutmegs,  Cloves, 
Mace,  Saffron,  of  each  a  Dram,  Piftachia  Nuts 
one  Ounce,  fine  Sugar  a  Pound,  diffolv’d  in  Rofc- 
v/atcr  ;  then  mix  all  and  beat  it  up  to  a  Confit- 
F  2  tencc, 
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fence,  of  which  take  the  Quantity  of  a  Wallnut 
twice  a  Day. 

[The  Plant  of  which  this  is  the  Root  is  the  Iris 
LatifoliaTuberofa  'Zingiber  diet  a  fiore  albo.  Hift. 
Ox.  2,  3^0.  Zinziber  angufhore  folio  fannina 
utriufque  Indies  Alumna.  Pluk.  Aim!  317.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  long,  llender  and  of  a  pale 
Green  ;  the  Flowers  are  monopetalous,  but  di¬ 
vided  into  four  Segments  ;  the  Seeds  fhap’d  like  a 
Kidney,  and  faftned  to  the  Style  with  very  /lender 
Fibres.  It  is  purgative,  if  taken  in  any  Quantity 
when  frefh  dug  out  of  the  Earth  ;  when  dry  it  is 
aromatick  and  atténuant  :  It  is  found  excellent  in 
warming  the  Stomach  and  keeping  the  Gout  from 
that  Part.] 

Of  Zerumbeth  and  Zedoary. 

Thefe  are  two  Roots  of  different  Colour  and 
Figure,  which  come  notwithftanding  from  the 
fame  Plant,  which  has  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Ginger , 
for  which  Reafon  fome  call  call  it  Wild  Ginger. 
Both  thefe  Roots  are  brought  us  from  the  Eajl- 
Indies  and  the  I/le  of  St.  Lawrence ,  where  they 
grow  in  abundance. 

The  Zerumbeth  is  the  round  Part  of  the  Root, 
which  we  receive  cut  in  Pieces  like  Jalap.  It 
ought  to  be  grey  without  and  white  within,  hard  to 
break,  not  carious,  of  a  warm  aromatick  Tafte  ; 
the  Zedoary ,  the  long  Part  of  the  Root,  ferving 
as  a  Foot  to  the  Zerumbeth  ;  it  ought  to  be  about 
the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  little  Finger, 
of  a  w'hitifh  red  Caft  without,  and  white  within, 
well  fed,  heavy,  and  not  apt  to  break,  not  w'orm- 
eaten,  of  a  warm  aromatick  Tafte,  like  that  of 
Rofemary.  The  Zerumbeth  is  of  little  Ufe  in 
Phyfick  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Zedoary  is 
efteem’d  a  good  Cordial,  and  of  great  Efficacy 
againft  all  Venom  and  Contagion. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Zedoaria  Zeylarina 
Camphor  am  redolens.  Herm.  Cat.  Hort.  Lugd. 
Bat.  636.  Zedoaria  longa  feu  Zedoaria  Officina- 
rum.  Com.  Cat.  Hort.  Amft.  371/  Mathiolus 
thinks  the  Zedoary  of  Avicenna  to  be  the  Anthora 
of  the  Moderns  ;  and  Dodoneeus  takes  the  Officinal 
Zedoary  to  be  the  Zerumbeth  of  Avicenna  and  Se- 
rapion.  The  Ancients  had  many  Compofnions  of 
this  Root,  which  are  now  rejected. 

The  Zedoaria  Longa  and  Rotunda ,  as  we  call 
them,  are  certainly  both  the  Roots  of  the  fame 
Plant  ;  but  the  Zerumbeth  is  a  diftinél  Thing,  the 
Root  of  a  different  Plant,  the  Zinziber  Latifo- 
lium  Sylvejlre.  Herm.  Cat.  636.  Kua  Hort. 
Malab.  xi.  13.  Tab.  7.  It  grows  in  Malabar  ; 
but  the  round  Zedoary  being  confounded  with  it, 
makes  it  never  feen  in  our  Shops.] 
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10.  Of  Florentine  Orrice. 

Lorentine  Orrice  is  the  Root  of  a 
Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are  long,  nar-  Pomef. 
row',  and  of  a  fine  beautiful  Green  ; 
after  which  grow  white  Flowers,  as  I  have  been 
affur’d  by  Mr.  Morin ,  Phyfician  to  Madam  the 
Dutchefs  of  Guife,  a  Man  of  great  Probity  and 
large  Experience  in  Simples. 

Lhis  Plant  is  known  in  France  by  the  Name  of 
Flower- Flag,  Floiver  de  Lys ,  { dc.  It  grows  al- 
moft  every  where  by  the  Walls,  Water-fides,  and 
in  the  Gardens,  and  is  of  feveral  Sorts,  which  many 
Authors  have  taken  Notice  of.  And  as  to  the 
Name  Ins ,  they  fay  it  was  given  to  them  for  the 
various  Colours  of  their  Flowers,  which  in  fome 
meafure  refemble  the  Rainbow,  call’d  by  fome 
Iris  ;  but  ’tis  a  grofs  Error  to  fay  that  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Iris  is  the  fame  with  ours,  for  thc-y  are  very 
different.  Chufe  fuch  of  this  Root  as  is  large, 
w'ell  fed,  of  a  Piece,  clean,  white  within  and 
without,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  fu'eet  Smell  like 
the  Violet  ;  but  caft  by  fuch  as  is  dirty,  dry,  and 
of  no  Smell  j  likew'ife  fuch  as  is  foft  or  worm- 
eaten. 

The  Dyers,  Perfumers  and  Confectioners  ufe 
this  in  their  feveral  Trades,  to  give  a  grateful 
Scent  to  their  feveral  Cloths,  Perfumes,  Comfits 
and  the  like.  It  has  a  great  many  other  Quali¬ 
ties  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  a  Hydragogue ,  incifive, 
aperitive  and  cephalick  :  It  is  employ’d  in  feveral 
Galenical  Compofitions,  and  is  a  mighty  Favou¬ 
rite  with  the  Fair  Sex.  There  is  a  green  Colour 
made  of  our  common  Iris,  to  which  they  give 
the  Name  of  Verditer,  which  is  ufed  by  the  Pain¬ 
ters  in  Miniature.  Fhis  Verditer  is  made  feveral 
Me  ays,  as  is  deferib’d  in  a  little  Treatife  of  Minia¬ 
ture,  which  thofe  who  defire  to  make  this,  as 
well  as  Carmine ,  and  other  fine  Paints,  may  have 
recourfe  to. 

_  This  Orrice,  call’d  Iris  Alba  Floren- 
tina,  or  Iris  major  Alba,  Illyrica  vulgo ,  Lemery. 
vel  potius  Florentina ,  is  a  white  Root, 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Thumb,  oblong,  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Florence ,  where  it  grows 
without  Culture  ;  the  Stalk  is  like  that  of  the 
Flower-de-Luce ,  but  the  Leaves  grow  eredf,  and 
the  Flowers  are  white.  This  Root,  when  in  the 
Ground,  is  deck’d  wdth  feveral  Fibres,  which  are 
cut  off  with  the  Outfide,  which  is  reddi/h,  and 
then  it  is  dried. 

The  Illyrick  Sort  of  Orrice  is  reckon’d  the  beft, 
but  the  Roots  of  both  are  ufed.  That  brought 
from  Florence  is  plump,  round,  and  of  a  delicate 
fragrant  Smell,  like  Rafpberries.  It  is  pecloral, 
and- very  good  againft  Stoppages  in  the  Breaft  and 
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Lungs,  prevails  againft  Coughs,  Afthma’s,  Ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  Terms,  Gripings  of  the  Belly, 
Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Wind,  ftinking  Breath. 

It  is  ufed  outwardly  in  fweet  Powder  for  the  Hair, 
and  in  Damafk  Powder  and  Cyprefs  Powder.  It 
may  be  given  in  Powder,  Tindure,  Extrad,  Spe¬ 
cies,  or'  the  like  Form,  from  a  Dram  to  two 
Drams. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Iris  Flore  Albo.  I.  B. 
II.  71g.  Iris  Alba  Florentines.  Ger.  47.  It  is 
a  good  Medicine  to  attenuate  the  Lympha  which 
fluffs  up  the  Bronchia  and  Glands  of  the  Intef- 
tines  :  It  is  often  join’d  with  Hydragogues  in  be¬ 
ginning  Dropfies,  to  fcower  the  Glands  of  the 
Mefentery  ;  it  is  alfo  good  in  Afthmas,  and  is  an 
Ingredient  in  many  of  our  Compofitions.j 

11.  0/  Great  Galingal. 

TH E  great  or  large  Galingal ,  which 

_ _  fome  call  amifs  the  Accrus  ver  us, 

is  the  Root  of  a  Plant  or  Reed,  whole 
Leaves  are  like  the  Orrice ,  and  which  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Java  and  in  China.  Make 
choice  of  the  largeft,  heavieft  Root,  reddilh  with¬ 
out  and  whitifh  within,  of  a  warm  piquant  Tafte, 
and  afterwards  a  little  bitter,  but  throw  away  that 
which  is  almoft  infipid,  which  it  never  is  ’till  very 
old.  This  Root  is  of  no  'other  Ufe,  that  I  know 
of,  but  for  the  Vinegar-makers,  who  ufe  it  in- 
ftead  of  the  lefs  Sort  for  the  making  of  Vinegar. 

Of  the  Small  Galingal. 

The  fmall  Galingal  is  a  reddifh  Root  within 
and  without,  of  a  piquant  Tafte,  and  very  aroma- 
tick,  which  comes  to  us  cut  in  Pieces  from  the 
Indies  and  China.  This  Root  bears  its  Branches 
almoft  like  a  Shrub,  and  the  Leaves  much  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Myrtle.  Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are 
beft  fed,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  and  when  chew’d 
of  a  bitter  aromatick  Tafte  ;  and  take  care  there 
be  no  Pieces  of  the  great  Galingal  mix’d,  which  is 
eafily  known,  becaufe  the  fmall  Galingal  is  no 
thicker  than  a  Man’s  Little  Finger,  of  a  more 
lively  Colour  and  hotter  Tafte  than  the  larger  Ga¬ 
lingal.  The  fmaller  Sort  is  much  more  ufed  in 
Phyfick  than  the  greater,  becaufe  it  abounds  with 
more  Virtue. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Galingal , 
Lemery.  brought  to  us  from  the  Indies  ;  the  firft 
is  call’d  the  Great,  and  is  a  folid, 
heavy  Root,  cover’d  with  a  reddifn  Bark,  white 
within,  of  an  acrid,  and  fomething  bitter  Tafte. 
’Tis  a  Sort  of  Species  of  the  Reed,  the  Leaves 
like  Orrice,  the  Flower  white,  without  Smell, 
the  Seed  fmall,  and  the  Whole  of  little  or  no 
Ufe  in  Phyfick.. 
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The  fécond  Sort  is  the  Little  Galingal ,  whofe 
Root  is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger,  cut  in 
Pieces  on  purpofe  to  dry,  that  it  may  be  fitted 
for  Sale.  It  is  hard,  reddifh  without  and  white 
within,  and  of  a  Tafte  and  Smell  much  ftronger 
and  more  aromatick  than  the  Large  Galingal.  It 
is  cephalick,  ftomachick,  neurotick,  hyfterick, 
and  antifpafmatick,  fharp  tafted,  attenuating, 
opening,  dilcuffive  and  prevalent  againft  mod 
Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Brain,  Nerves,  Womb, 
Stomach  and  Bowels.  It  is  good  againft  Megrim, 
Head-ach,  Palfy,  Cramps,  Convulfions,  Qb- 
ftrudlions,  Cholick,  Indigeftions,  Want  of  Ape- 
tite.  Cachexia,  Scurvy,  lAc.  You  may  ufe  it 
in  Pow'der,  Tincture,  Extraél,  or  candied  like 
Ginger. 

[Thefe  Roots  are  the  Galanga  Major  and 
Minor  of  all  Authors.  The  Greater  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Malabar ,  the  Smaller  in  China  ;  the 
Larger  is  the  Root  of  the  Banchale  Indorum  of 
Herman  -,  the  Smaller,  of  the  Lagondi  Indorum  of 
the  fame  Author.  The  Smaller,  which  is  mod 
in  Ufe,  is  an  admirable  Ingredient  in  Bitters,  and 
in  all  Compofitions  that  anfwer  the  Intentions  of 
a  Cordial  or  Cephalick.] 

1 2.  Of  Turmerick. 

Urmerick ,  which  fome  call  Curcuma , 
and  others  Saffron,  or  Cyprefs  of  In-  Pomet « 
dia,  Malabar ,  or  Babylon,  is  a  Root  which 
is  yellow  quite  through,  and  produces  very  large 
green  Leaves  ;  the  faid  Root  fends  forth  Flowers, 
which  grow  like  Ears  of  Corn,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  Figure,  which  I  have  caus’d  to  be  engrav’d 
from  that  in  Herman.  T  his  little  Root  is  al¬ 
moft  like  Ginger:  It  is  brought  to  us  from  lè¬ 
verai  Parts  of  India,  by  the  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  thither,  and  likewife  great  Quantities  of 
it  come  from  the  Me  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Chufe  your  Turmerick  large,  frelh,  refinouSy 
hard  to  break,  and  the  heavieft  and  leaft  worm- 
eaten  or  dufty,  or  inclinable  to  be  rotten,  that 
you  can  get.  There  are  a  great  many  Perfons 
about  Paris  who  alk  for  the  Red  Turmerick ,  as 
believing  there  are  two  Sorts,  when  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  but  the  Age  of  it  that  turns  it  brown  ; 
when  it  is  powder’d  it  Ihews  more  or  lefs  red, 
according  as  it  is  older  or  newer.  This  Root  is 
chiefly  ui’ed  by  the  Dyers,  Glovers,  and  Per¬ 
fumers:  The  Founders  employ  it  to  tinge  their 
Metals,  and  the  Button-makers  to  rub  their 
Wood  with,  when  they  would  make  an  Imitation 
of  Gold.  The  Indians  ufe  it  to  tinge  and  give  a 
yellow  Colour  to  their  Bread,  cr  other  Things, 
as  we  do  Saffron. 

[It 
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[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Cannaeprus  Radice  Cro- 
cm ,  five  Curcuma  Ojfcmarum.  Tourn.  Inft. 
367.  Curcuma  radice  longa.  Herm.  Cat.  208. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Cannacorus ,  but  the  Flowers  on  a  feparate  Stalk, 
four  Leav’d;  the  Seed- Veffels  final! ,  membra¬ 
naceous,  and  trieapfular,  the  Seeds  round  and  of 
a  dufky  Brown. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  this  Root,  as  of  Ze- 
dcary ,  the  long  and  the  round,  the  long  is  moft 
ufed  in  Phyfick.  Its  particular  Ufe  is  in  the  Jaun¬ 
dice:  The  Dofe  is  from  twelve  Grains  to  half  a 
Dram.J 

1 

Of  Round  Cyprefs. 

The  Cyprefs ,  commonly  call’d  Round  Cyprefs , 
or  Englijh  or  Flemijh  Cyprefs ,  is  a  Root  tull  of 
little  Knots  or  Specks,  of  a  brown  Colour  with¬ 
out,  and  grey  within,  of  a  little  Sharpnefs  in 
Tafl'c,  and  almoft  without  Smell  when  it  is  newly 
taken  out  of  the  Ground.  This  Root  grows  in 
the  Water,  and  along  Banks  and  River  Sides,  bear- 
ins  triangular  Stalks,  folid  and  fmooth  ;  and  long 
upright  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  reddifh,  and 
come  by  Ears  or  Taffels  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks. 
Make  a  Decodlion  of  this  Root,  bruis’d  in  White 
Wine,  and  after  it  is  ftrain’d,  drink  the  Wine  as 
hot  as  poffible.  ’Tis  an  approv’d  Remedy  to  cure 
the  Cholick. 

Of  Long  Cyprefs. 

Long  Cyprefs ,  call’d  by  fome  IFild  Galingal , 
is  a  knotty  Root,  wrapp’d  round  with  fibrous 
Strings,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a  brown  Colour 
without,  and  grey  within,  of  a  pleafant  Scent, 
efpecially  when  frefh,  and  well  dried.  This  Root 
grows  by  Rivulets,  and  other  watry  Places,  as 
Ditches,  and  the  like  ;  it  bears  green  Leaves, 
which  arc  like  thofe  of  the  Leek  ;  the  Stalk  and 
Flower  very  much  refemble  the  round  Cyprefs  : 
It  is  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as  a  Cordial,  Diuretick  and 
Cephalick,  a  Refifter  of  Poifons,  and  Expcller  of 
Wind:  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
in  Powder,  and  from  two  Drams  to  half  an 
Ounce  in  Infufion.  But  it  is  of  much  more  Ufe 
to  Perfumers  and  Glovers. 

Terra  Merita ,  or  the  Curcumna  of 
Lernery.  the  Shops  is  a  fmall  Root,  about  the 
Size  of  that  of  Ginger,  hard,  as  if  it 
was  petrified,  yellow  without  and  within  ;  it 
grows  in  many  Parts  of  the  Eaf -Indies,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  dried.  The  Plant  is 
call’d  Cyperus  Indicus,  and  Crocus  Indicus,  or 
Indian  Saffron.  The  Leaves  are  like  the  White 
Hellebore,  but  not  fo  much  ribb’d,  but  fmooth. 
The  Flower  is  of  a  fine  beautiful  Purple,  which 
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is  fuccceded  by  a  Fruit  which  is  hairy,  like  the 
Green  Chefnut,  and  which  contains  a  Seed  made 
round  like  a  Pea,  which  is  very  good  to  cat, 
when  it  is  boil’d  with  Meat.  The  Root  is  yellow, 
like  Saffron,  and  the  Indians  ufe  it  to  colour  their 
Rice,  and  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Provifions  :  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  Oil  in  it,  as  well  as  fixed 
and  effential  Salt.  This  Turmenck  is  aperitive, 
deterfive,  proper  to  relieve  Obltrudtions  of  the 
Liver  and  Spleen,  to  provoke  Urine,  and 
Women’s  Courfes,  and  good  in  the  Yellow 
Jaundice,  Stone  and  Gravel,  either  in  Pow’der  or 
Decodtion. 

Cyperus ,  in  French  Souchet ,  in  Englijh  Wild 
Galingal,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  feveral 
Kinds  ;  but  I  Hull  only  fpeak  of  two  ;  and  firft  of 
M.  Town  fort' s  Cyperus  rotundus  vulgaris,  or  the 
common  Sort,  which  is  call’d  the  round  Sort, 
whofe  Leaves  are  long,  with  the  three  corner’d 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  on  the  Top  like  a  Plume  or 
Nolegay  ;  after  the  Flowers  are  gone,  on  the 
Head  of  every  Stem,  comes  a  triangular,  hard, 
black  Seed  :  The  Root  is  as  thick  as  an  Olive,  of 
an  oblong  Figure,  grey  Colour,  •weak  Smell, 
fweet  Tafte,  and  a  little  aftringement. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  by  M.  Tournefort  call’d 
Cyperus  ocloratus  radice  longa,  fve  Cyperus  Ojfci- 
narum  :  The  Iweet-fcented  Cyperus  with  the  long 
Root,  or  that  of  tire  Shops.  It  bears  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Reed,  and  reicmbling  in  fome  Man¬ 
ner  the  Leek,  but  much  longer,  much  flenderer, 
much  harder  :  The  Stalk  grows  two  Feet  high, 
lirait  without  Knots,  triangular,  full  of  white 
Pith,  bearing  on  their  Tops  large  reddilh  Cluf- 
ters,  with  a  Seed  like  the  former  Sort,  as  the 
Virtues  are  in  like  Manner  :  Both  long  and  round, 
being  ufed  to  one  and  the  fame  End  and  Inten¬ 
tions  ;  the  round  is  efteem’d  the  heft,  but  fome 
think  the  long  to  be  full  as  good.  They  cure  a 
{linking  Breath,  being  chewed  in  the  Mouth  ; 
boil’d  in  Oil,  and  bruifed,  laid  to  the  Reins  or 
Groin,  they  provoke  Urine;  they  are  fto- 
machick,  hepatick,  uterine,  and  nephritick  ; 
help  a  weak  Stomach,  caufe  a  good  Appetite  and 
Digeftion,  expel  Wind  in  the  Bowels,  and  cor¬ 
roborate  all  the  internal  Parts  ;  may  be  given  in 
Powder,  Tindture  or  Decoction.  Dofe  from 
half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram. 

[Thefe  are  the  Roots  of  the  Cyperus  longus  and 
rotundus  of  moft  Authors.  The  long  is  of  our  own 
Growth,  tho’  not  very  common  ;  the  round  we 
have  from  the  Eaf -Indies,  inftead  of  which  fome- 
times  the  Roots  of  the  Cyperus  rotundus  nofras  hf 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  Pin.  are  ufed,  but  they  are  lefs 
aromatick,  and  of  left  Efficacy  ;  they  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  good  in  nervous  Cafes,  but  are  but 
little  ufed  at  Prefcnt.] 
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13-  Of  Spurge. 

TJ  SU  L  A  or  Spurge  is  the  Bark  of  a 
Pomet.  ■*--*  fmall  red  Root,  which  produces 
narrow  green  Leaves,  full  of  Milk. 
This  Plant  grows  every  where  in  France  neg- 
le&ed,  and  the  Roots  which  are  fold  come  from 
Provence  or  Languedoc.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new, 
the  faireft  red  Root  without  and  within  ;  which 
being  held  in  the  Mouth,  affords  a  very  difagree- 
able  "Tafte,  attended  with  great  Acrimony.  This 
fmall  Root  is  very  little  nfed  in  Phyfick  ;  but  there 
is  an  Extract  made  of  it  which  is  appropriated 
to  hydropick  Cafes. 

The  Efida  or  Spurge,  is  a  Kind  of 
Lcmery.  Titbymal ,  or  a  Plant  which  bears  many 
Stems,  of  about  a  Foot  high,  carry¬ 
ing  ftraight  narrow  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Pine, 
filf’d  with  Milk  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and 
graffy,  the  Root  little  and  red.  This  grows  in 
Fields,  Lanes  or  Gardens,  and  abounds  w'ith  an 
eflential,  fix’d,  acrid  Salt,  as  well  as  Oil.  ’Tis 
rarely  ufed  in  Medicine,  becaufe  it  purges  violent¬ 
ly,  except  in  fome  defperate  Cafes,  as  Dropfies, 
Lethargies,  Phrenfies,  &c.  There  are  feveral 
Sorts  of  this  Plant,  all  which  have  the  like  Qua¬ 
lities,  but  that  which  bears  Leaves  like  the  Pine 
is  efteem’d  the  beft.  It  is  a  fliarp,  fiery,  corro¬ 
ding  Medicine,  and  reckon’d  fo  dangerous  as  not 
to  be  ufed  without  correcting,  which  is  chiefly 
done  by  fteeping  it  in  Vinegar,  or  by  adding 
Bdellium ,  Tragacanth,  or  Mucilage  of  Fleabane- 
Seed  to  it.  There  is  the  greater  and  lefs  Sort, 
both  which  grow  in  mod  Parts  of  Europe.  They 
purge  Phlegm  downwards,  for  which  they  have  been 
accounted  wonderful  Secrets  in  fome  deplorable  and 
fuppos’d  incurable  Cafes.  There  is  an  Extract  to 
be  made  of  it,  which  fome  have  ufed  as  a  Kind  of 
Panchymagogon ,  or  general  Purger. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Efula  Rivini  &  Offi- 
cinarum  Ray  Titbymalus  folds  Pint  forte  Diofco - 
ridis  Pityufa.  Tourn.  Inlt.  86.  It  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious,  but  is  grown 
quite  out  of  Ufe  as  a  Medicine.] 

Of  Cinquefoil,  or  Fiveleav’d-Grafs. 

The  Root  aforegoing  has  -given  me 
Pomet.  occafion  to  mention  another  Root,  in 
Figure  and  Colour  very  like  the  S' urge, 
which  the  Greeks  ca'l  P entaphyllurn,  the  Latins 
Fduinque folium,  and  we  Cinquefoil,  by  reafon  this 
fmall  Root  produces  its  Leaves  by  five  and  five 
on  a  Stem. 

It  is  very  common  on  the  Banks  of  Ditches, 
and  by  Way-fides.  It  is  very  little  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
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cine,  and  would  not  have  been  mention’d  here 
but  as  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  Andro- 
machi. 

Cinquefoil  is  fo  well  known  it  needs 
no  Defcripfion.  It  grows  in  fandy  Lemery, 
Places,  in  Fields  and  Hedges,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  Root,  which  is 
dry,  binding,  and  antefebrifick,  is  ufed  in  the 
Shops,  and  given  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams  in 
Powder,  in  all  Refpects  as  you  give  the  Cortex , 
to  cure  Quotidian,.  Tertian,  and  Quartan  Agues. 
It  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels,  Catarrhs,  or  De- 
fludlions  uyon  the  Lungs,  Coughs,  Colds,  Gout, 
Whites  or  Gonorrhoea  in  Men  and  Women, 
Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  & c.  An  Infufion  of  it  in 
White  Wine,  is  profitable  for  the  Rickets  in 
Children,  Obftructions  in  young  People,  either 
of  the  Spleen,  Liver,  or  Menfes,  and  to  cure  the 
Jaundice.  Dofe  four  or  fix  Ounces  ;  it  may  be 
likewife  taken  like  an  Infufion  of  the  Bark,  and 
to  the  fame  Purpofe. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Pentapbyllum  vulgatif- 
fimum.  Park.  398.  Shiinque folium  vulgare.  Ger. 
It  is  very  common,  and  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Schroder  runs  through  moft  Chronical 
Diftempers  in  its  Commendation;  but  the  prefent 
Practice  entirely  neglefts  it.] 

14.  Of  Spurge  Flax. 

O Purge  Flax,  which  is  call’d  Tbytne- 

he  a,  is  a  light  Root,  of  a  different  Pomet. 
Thicknefs  and  Length,  reddifh  with¬ 
out,  and  whitifh  within,  woody  and  fibrous  ;  of 
a  fweetTafteat  firff,  but  after  it  has  been  chew’d 
in  the  Mouth  a  little  Time  it  is  cauftick,  and 
burns  like  Fire,  efpeciallv  when  it  is  frefh. 

This  Plant  produces  green  Leaves,  thick  and 
clammy,  in'  Shape  like  thofe  of  Flax,  with  Fruit 
of  the  Size  of  Pepper,  green  at  firff,  and  of  a 
beautiful  Red  when  ripe,  which  the  Latins  call 
Coccus  Gnidius ,  or  Grant/m  Gnidium ,  the  Scarlet 
Berry.  The  whole  Plant  is  very  little  in  Ufe, 
except  the  R.oot,  which  is  put  into  the  Bottom 
of  the  Ear,  which  muff  be  bor’d  for'  that  Pur¬ 
pofe,  to  draw  fliarp  Humours  from  the  Head 
which  fali  on  the  Eyes.  That  which  comes 
from  Languedoc  is  to  be  preferr’d  to  that  brought 
from  Burgundy. 

It  is  be  chofcn  new,  well  fed,  and  the  leaff 
worm-eaten  that  may  be. 

The  Tbymclva  folds  Uni,  of  Monfieur 
Tournefort,  or  Thymelen,  with  Lin  feed  Lcmery. 
Leaves,  is  a  httle  Shrub  whole  Trunk 
is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  T  humb,  divided  into 
feveral  Twigs  or  Branches  of  about  a  Foot  and  a 
half  high,  with  fine  fmall  Leaves,  like  thofe  of 

Lin  feed. 
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Linfeed,  but  larger,  greener,  and  more  vifeous  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches, 
colledled  together  in  feveral  little  white  Clufters  : 
After  that  comes  a  round  flefhy  Berry,  like  that 
of  Myrtle,  full  of  Juice,  which  is  red  when  ripe, 
and  call’d  Granum  Gnldium.  This  Fruit  contains 
an  oblong  Seed,  cover’d  with  a  black  fhining 
Skin,  very  brittle,  having  a  white  Pith,  of  a  hot 
fiery  Tafle.  The  Root  is  long,  thick,  hard, 
woody,  grey,  or  reddifh  on  the  Outfide,  white 
within,  fweetifh  at  firft  tailing,  but  very  caultick 
and  biting  afterwards,  abounding  with  a  great 
deal  of  acrid  Salt,  and  fix’d  Oil. 

[This  is  the  Tbymelcea  monfpeliaca.  LB.  59 1. 

\ Thymehea  foliis  Lini.  C.  B.  Pin.  463.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious.  T.  he 
Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  now  univerfally  allow’d  to 
be  the  Granum  Gnldium  of  the  Shops,  though 
Cordus  and  Schroder  have  both  affirm’d  that  the 
Grana  Gnidia  are  the  Berries  of  the  Mezereon  ; 
but  the  Difpute  is  not  of  Confequence  enough  to 
be  worth  enquiring  into  here,  as  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  now  altogether  out  of  Ufe.] 

Of  the  Pareira  Brava. 

The  Pareira  Brava ,  which  the  In- 
Pomet.  diam  call  Botua,  is  a  Root  we  have 
of  late  Years  receiv’d  from  Brazil.  It 
is  in  Figure  very  like  the  Root  of  the  ThymeUa , 
but  thaï  it  is  blacker  and  clofer  in  its  Texture  : 
While  it  is  in  the  Earth  it  fends  up  Branches  like 
thofe  of  the  Vine. 

It  mull  be  chofen  frefh,  fuch  as  is  truly  from 
Brazil ,  and  not  adulterated  nor  worm-eaten. 
The  fini  who  brought  it  to  Paris  was  Mpnfieur 
Amelot,  Embaffador  in  Portugal  and  after  him 
M.  Tournefort ,  who  gave  me  a  Piece,  the  Figure 
whereof  is  here  reprefented. 

M.  Amelot,  M.Thevard ,  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
fick,  and  fome  others,  have  recommended  it  as  a 
Specifick  for  the  Cure  of  the  Stone,  to  be  taken 
in  Powder  in  a  Morning  falling,  in  White-Wine. 
For  Choice  of  this,  M.  Tbevard  thinks  that  of 
Mexico  to  be  much  better  than  that  which  comes 
from  Portugal  :  And  in  a  Letter  which  I  receiv’d 
from  Lijbcn  the  16th  of  October,  1692,  it  is  ob- 
ferv’d,  “  That  the  Pareira  Brava,  which  comes 
“  from  the  Indies  and  Brazil ,  is  a  Root  fo  com- 
“  mon,  that  almoll  all  the  Apothecaries  there 
««  keep  it,  but  not  many  in  great  Quantities. 
“  It  is  fold  at  ten  Tellons,  which  is  about  five 
“  Livres  French  Money,  a  Pound. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Convolocilus  Braf- 
lianus  fore  iettra  petalo  monoccus.  Rai.  Hill,  2. 
1331.  Pareyra ,  Arnbutua ,  Butua ,  overa  Brutua . 
Ind.  Med.  89.  This  Root  is  brought  to  us  in 
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Pieces  of  different  Sizes  ;  the  Bark  is  brown  ami 
rough,  when  cut  the  inner  Fibres  appear  circu¬ 
lar  :  The.  Tafle  is  fweetifh,  with  a  Mixture  of 
Bitternefs.  It  is  laid  to  grow  in  Brazil ,  becaufe 
we  have  it  from  the  Portugueze  ; .  but  it  has  been 
fent  alfo  from  the  Coall  of  Malabar.  It  is  un-- 
queflionably  a  noble  Medicine  in  the  Nephritick 
Cholick.  It  feems  to  a£l  by  difl'olving  the  llimy 
Matter  contain’d  in. the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  ;  it 
is  alfo  good  in  Hepatick  Cholicks,  arifing  from 
an  Obftruâion  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Gall  Blad¬ 
der.  The  Portugueze  elleem  it  as  an  Antidote 
and  Alexipharmick,  and  ufe  it  powder’d  for 
Quinceys,  and  Difeafes  of  the  Thorax.] 

[There  is  another  Species  of  it,  call’d  White 
Pareira  Brava,  harder  than  the  former,  and  yel- 
lowifh  within  ;  faid  alfo  to  come  from  Brazily 
but  it  has  never  yet  been  ufed.J 

1 5.  Of  White  Hellebore. 

JJfHlTE  Hellebore,  call’d  In  Lathi 

Veratrum  Album,  is  a  Plant  which  Pomet. 
grows  on  the  Mountains  of  Dauphine 
and  Burgundy,  whofe  Root  is  white,  with  many 
long  fibrous  Strings  of  the  fame  Colour  ;  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  large,  green  at  firfl,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  Red  afterwards,  the  Stalks,  which 
are  hollow,  bear  a  great  many  little  Flowers  like 
Stars.  We  ought  to  chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are 
fairefl,  full  of  Filaments  or  Fibres,  yellow  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within,  of  an  acrid  ungrate¬ 
ful  Tafle  ;  fome  value  thofe  Roots  which  are 
cleanfed  from  the  Fibres,  which  I  do  not  difap- 
prove,  elpecially  when  it  is  to  be  powder’d. 

Of  Black  Hellebore. 

This  is  a  dark,  brown  Root,  full  of  fmnll 
Fibres,  black  on  the  Surface,  and  grey  within, 
from  whence  arife  green  Stalks,  adorn’d  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Colour,  indented,  and  Carna¬ 
tion  colour’d  Flowers  like  a  Rofe.  Make  your 
Choice  as  before  directed:  This  is  of  much 
greater  Ufe  for  internal  Medicine  than  the  lafl. 
This  is  brought  us  from  the  Alps  and  from  the 
hot  Countries. 

The  Veratrum  fore  fubviridi,  of 
Tournefort ,  or  the  White  Hellebore,  L emery. 
rifes  on  a  Stalk  of  two  or  three  Feet 
high,  round,  flraight,  hollow,  furrounded  at  the 
Bottom  with  abundance  of  Leaves  like  Gentian, 
but  much  larger,  more  flringy,  flriped  and  plaited 
lengthways,  fort  and  a  little  hairy;  the  Leaves, 
which  are  pretty  high  on  the  Stalk,  are  at  a  great 
Di fiance  from  one^another.  The  Flowers  grow 
on  tire  Top,  rang’d  like  long  Ears,  of  a  whitifh 
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green  Colour,  each  of  which  is  compos’d  of  fe- 
veral  Leaves,  difpofed  like  a  Rofe,  to  which  a 
Fruit  fucceeds,  in  which  are  contain’d  longifh 
white  Seeds,  almoft  like  Corn.  The  Root  is  a 
thick,  white  Head,  furnifti’d  with  a  great  many 
long  Fibres  of  the  fame  Colour. 

The  ether  Sort  is  the  Hellebore ,  call’d  by 
M .  Tournef  : vt,  V eratrum  flore  atro  rulente  ;  it 
differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are 
much  narrower,  folding  about  the  Stalks,  and 
that  the  Flowers  are  of  a  brown,  or  dark  red  Co¬ 
lour.  Both  one  and  the  other  Kind  grow  in 
mountainous  and  wild  Places,  efpecially  in  the 
hot  Countries.  No  Part  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  but 
the  Root,  which  is  brought  dried  from  Dauphine 
or  Burgundy  ;  it  contains  a  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and 
efTential  Oil  in  it. 

The  Black  as  well  as  White  Hellebore ,  purges 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  is  faid  to  cure  all 
Difeafes  proceeding  from  Melancholy,  as  Difaftec- 
tions  from  the  Hypochondria,  Elephantiafls,  Herpes, 
Cancers ,  Quartans,  and  all  Difeafes  of  the  Head 
and  Brain,  as  Epilepfies,  Apoplexies,  Lethargies, 
and  Madnefs,  for  which  all  Authors  have  held  it 
a  Specifick.  It  enters  into  the  Compofition  of 
Matthews1  s  excellent  Pill,  and  may  be  given  in 
Pow'der,  alone,  to  a  Scruple  :  It  likewife  mixes 
Weil  with  the  larger  purgative  Compofitions. 

[Thefe  are  the  Rcots  of  the  Helleborus  albus 
and  niger,  of  moft  Authors.  They  are  both 
common  in  rhe  Gardens  of  the  Curious. 

The  White  is  ufed  as  a  Sternutatory,  and  mix’d 
in  ‘Ointments  to  cure  the  Itch  :  It  is  never  now 
given  inwardly  ;  Boerhaave  very  juftly  obferved. 
That  it  is  a  Medicine  much  fitter  for  Horfes  than 
for  Men. 

The  Black  has  been  in  great  Efteem  among 
the  Antients  in  the  moft  obftinate  Chronic  Cafes. 
It  does  not  operate  much  by  Stool,  but  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  Alterative  :  It  almoft  infallible  in  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Menfes,  and  may  be  often  given  in 
fuch  Cafes  where  Steel  cannot  without  Danger  ; 
for  tho’  Steel  and  die  Hellebore  both  promote  the 
Menfes,  they  do  it  different  Ways  ;  one  by  en- 
creafing  the  Blood’s  Velocity  and  giving  it  a 
greater  Momentum  in  the  Uterine  Arteries,  and 
the  other  by  dividing  it  and  rendering  it  more 
fluid.] 

1 6.  Of  Roman  Wolfsbane. 

rT"'  H  E  Doronicum  Romanum ,  which 
Pomet.  I-  we  call  Roman  Wolfsbane,  is  a 
little  Root,  yellow  without  and  white 
within,  of  a  fweetiflr  aftringent  Tafte,  attended 
with  a  little  Vifcofity.  We  have  this  Root 
brought  to  us  cleanfed  from  its  Strings,  from  the 


Mountains  of  Swifferland,  Germany ,  Provence 
and  Languedoc  :  The  Root,  when  it  grows,  is  of 
the  Figure  of  a  Scorpion’s  Tail,  from  whence 
arife  large  Leaves,  fomething  refembling  wild 
Cucumber,  or  Plantain  ;  this  is  the  Reafon  why 
it  is  csdl’à  Aconit  u?n  pardalianches  Plantaginis  folio,, 
or  P anther’ s-bane  with  the  Plantain-leaf.  Chufe 
the  faireft  Root,  and  not  fuch  as  is  inclinable  to 
be  worm-eaten,  well  tailed,  and  when  bruifed, 
of  a  good  white  Colour  :  It  is  believ’d  that  this 
being  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  becomes  an  Antidote 
for  Men,  tho’,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mortal  Poi- 
fon  to  all  Quadrupeds.  It  is  cephalick,  cordial  and 
alexipharmack,  refills  Poifon,  is  good  againll  the 
biting  of  venomous  Creatures,  and  cures  the  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart. 

The  Doronicutn  Romanum  of  Gefner , 
or  that  which  Tournef  art  calls  the  Do-  Lemery. 
ronicum  radice  Scorpii,  the  Wolf  ' s-bane 
with  the  Scorpion  Root,  is  a  Plant  which  bears 
large  Leaves,  Swallow-tail’d,  green,  woolly,  and 
very  like  the  Cucumber,  but  much  lefs  and 
fofter  ;  the  Stalk  is  above  a  Foot  high,  fomething 
lanuginous,  round,  divided  at  the  Top  into  fe- 
veral  fmall  Branches,  which  bear  yellow  radiant 
Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Chryfanthemum,  or 
Sun-flower  ;  thofe  are  fucceeded  by  little,  thin 
black  Seeds,  each  one  having  a  fpiral  Head  ;  every 
Root  refembling  a  Scorpion.  This  Plant  grows 
on  the  Mountains  of  Swifferland ,  near  Geneva , 
and  in  feveral  Parts  of  France ,  Germany,  &c. 
from  whence  thefe  Roots  are  brought  dried  to  us. 
It  is  a  proper  Counter-poifon,  good  to  fortify  the 
Spirits,  and  drive  away  malignant  Difeafes  by 
Perfpiration,  and  to  expel  Wind,  in  hypocon- 
driack,  cholicky  Difaffedions. 

_  [This  is  the  Root  of  the  Doronicum  majus  off- 
cinarum.  Ger.  630.  Aconitum  Pardalianches. 
Mont.  35.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  faid  to  be  an 
Alexipharmack,  Lfc.  but  is  never  ufed  in  the 
prefent  Pradice  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  fit  it  Ihould  be 
’till  we  are  more  certain  of  its  Efteds  ;  fome 
Authors  calling  it  a  Good  Medicine,  and  others 
a  Poifon,  which  indeed  is  the  moft  probable. 
The  Doronicum  Plantaginis  folio ,  is  another  Spe¬ 
cies,  c  .ll’d  alfo  the  Doronicum  minus  off.  but  as 
neither  are  very  likely  to  be  ufed,  the  Diftindion 
is  of  no  Confequence  here.] 

17.  Of  the  Greater  Thora,  or  Panthers- 
Bane. 

THIS  is  a  Kind  of  Plant  which 

grows  no  where  but  on  the  high  Pomet . 
Mountains,  and  is  call’d  Thora  Major , 

G‘  Wolf 
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Wolf  or  P anther s-Bane  :  It  is  a  Root  divided  into 
Lumps,  or  Clods,  like  the  Ranunculus.  The 
Leaves  are  almoft  round,  indented  about,  and 
fupported  by  tender  Pedicles  ;  the  Stalks  are  not 
above  feven  or  eight  Inches  high,  branched  at 
top,  and  adorn’d  with  certain  yellow  Flowers, 
compofod  of  four  Leaves,  among  which  Hands  a 
fmall  Clufter  of  Seeds,  like  thofe  of  the  Ranun¬ 
culus  ;  and  when  the  Flower  is  gone  the  Seeds 
grow  to  the  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  common  Ranun¬ 
culus.  The  Juice  of  this  Plant  is  ufed  to  poifon 
Flefh  with,  for  the  Deftructicn  of  the  Wolf,  the 
Fox,  and  other  ravenous  Bealls. 

This  Plant  is  call’d  Thor  a ,  which  fig- 
Lemery.  nifies  Corruption,  becaufe  it  is  veno¬ 
mous  :  According  to  Tourncfort  ,  it 
is  the  Ranunculus  Cyclaminis  Folio ,  Afphodeli  ra- 
dice.  This  is  a  Kind  of  Ranunculus ,  or  a  Plant 
which  from  the  Root  produces  two  or  three 
Leaves  that  are  almoft  round,  like  thofe  of  the 
Cyclamen ,  but  near  as  big  again,  indented  on  the 
Sides,  fibrous,  tied  by  Stalks,  which  bear  them 
about  half  a  Foot  high,  or  more  :  The  Flowers 
grow  on  the  Top  like  a  Rofe  ;  the  Seed  is  Swal- 
low-tail’d  and  flat  ;  the  Root  is  like  the  Ajphodel , 
and  yields  a  great  deal  of  acrid  corrofive  Salt  and 
Oil. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Thor  a  Valdenfis.  Ger. 
Emac.  966.  Thera  folio  Cyclaminis.  J.  B.  3. 
650.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious, 
but  is  not  ufed  in  Phyfick,  being  efteem’d  a 
Poifon.] 

Of  the  Anthora,  or  Healing  Wolfs-bane. 

The  Anthora ,  according  to  Monfieur 
Pomet.  Tournefort ,  is  a  Species  of  the  Aconite , 

though  this  is  a  Counter-poifon  to  fuch 
as  eat  the  Root  of  the  poifonous  Aconite ,  or  ^deadly 
Wolfs-bane.  It  is  for  thisR.eafon  Bauhinus  calls  it 
Aconitum  Salutifcrum  ,  the  Healing  Aconite ,  or 
Anthora.  This  is  compofed  of  two  fhort  wedge¬ 
like  Roots,  very  bitter,  white  and  flelhy  within, 
but  brown  on  the  Outfide,  and  deck’d  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  Fibres.  The  Stalk  arifes  about  two 
Feet  high,  furrounded  with  Leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Larkfpur  ;  the  Flowers  grow  about 
the  Stalk  like  an  Ear  of  Corn,  they  are  yellowilh, 
and  like  a  Head  cover’d  with  a  Helmet  ;  the 
Seeds  are  black,  wrinkled,  and  grow  in  Sheaths, 
or  membranous  Cells,  five  or  fix  of  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  Root  of  this  is  a  'good  Antidote  : 
The  Peafants  who  gather  this  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees ,  ufe  it  with  Succefs  againft  the  biting 
of  mad  Dogs,  and  to  cure  the  Cholick  ;  they 
take  it  for  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  thofe  v/ho  eat 
the  Thera ,  or  deadly  Aconite , 
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The  Aconitum  Salutifcrum ,  is  call’d 
Anthora ,  quafi  Antithora  ;  becaufe  this  Lottery, 
is  reckon’d  a  Counter-poifon  to  that 
call’d  the  Thora ,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Ranunculusy 
or  Crowfoot.  This  Anthora  is  of  the  Species  of 
the  Aconite ,  or  deadly  IV dfs-bane,  as  deferibed 
fully  before  by  Pomet.  The  Root  is  ufeful  in 
Phyfick,  as  being  alexiphârmack,  cardiack,  fto- 
machick,  and  good  againft  the  Wind-Cholick  : 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  tflen- 
tial  Oil. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Anthora  five  Aconitum 
Salutif erum.  Ger.  820.  Antithora  fore  lute a 
aconiti.  I.  B.  3.  660.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  in  fune. 
The  Root  is  of  a  dufky  Brown  without  and  whi- 
tifh  within,  of  an  acrid  Tafte  and  unpleafant 
Smell  ;  it  is  accounted  a  Cardiack  and  Refifter  of 
Poifon,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  famous  Orvié¬ 
tan,  and  is  thought  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with 
the  Contrayerva  -,  but  is  at  prefent  very  little 
ufed. 

18.  Of  Angelica. 

Ngelica  is  a  Plant  which  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  Bohemia ,  Spain,  Italy,  Pomet. 
France ,  England,  and  mod  Parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  fo  well  known,  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  deferibe  it.  The  Seed  is  much  us’d  to 
make  Angelica  Comfits,  and  the  Stalk  makes  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Sweetmeat  candied.  The  Root  is  feven 
or  eight  Inches  long,  of  an  odoriferous  Smell,  and 
aromatick  Tafte,  flexible,  and,  if  new  and  frelh, 
breaks  white  within.  It  grows  in  all  our  Englijh 
Gardens  ;  yet  notwithstanding  fome  is  brought  us 
from  Spain  and  Germany.  Take  Care  of  buying 
the  Roots  of  Mcum,  or  Spignel,  which  are  fome- 
times  offer’d  to  Sale  inftead  of  it  to  ignorant  Per- 
fons.  It  is  cordial,  bezoartick,  and  alexiphar- 
mack,  heats,  dries,  opens,  attenuates,  and  caufes 
Sweat,  refills  Poifon,  and  cures  the  Bitings  of 
venomous  Creatures.  A  Spirit  of  it  chears  the 
Heart,  and  revives  the  Spirits  tQ  a  Miracle.  The 
chymical  Oil  operates  more  powerfully  than  any 
of  the  former,  to  all  Intentions.  Belides  which, 
it  provokes  the  Terms,  expels  the  Birth,  refills 
Poifon,  helps  Suffocation  of  the  Womb,  cures 
Palfies,  Apoplexies,  Convulfions,  Cramps,  and 
Rheumatifms.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  in  fair  large 
Roots  of  a  dulky  Colour  without,  and  white 
within,  and  not  Worm-eaten,  of  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matick  Tafte,  with  a  little  Bitternefs. 

This  Root,  whofe  Plant  is  fo  vul¬ 
garly  known,  grows  beft  in  a  fat  Soil,  Lemery, 
where  the  Ground  is  full  of  Moifture. 

It  is  brought  ready  dried  to  us  from  feveral  Parts, 

but 
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but  the  beft  is  that  from  Bohemia,  and  then  what 
is  brought  from  England  ;  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and 
aromatick  Tafte,  that  overcomes  the  bitter,  being 
loaded  with  a  highly  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
It  is  cordial,  ftomachick,  cephalick,  aperitive,  fu- 
dorifick,  vulnerary,  refifts  Poifon,  is  us’d  in  the 
Plague  and  malignant  Fevers,  and  for  the  Biting 
of  mad  Dogs. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Angelica  Saiiva ,  of 
moft  Authors  ;  it  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June  :  It  is  a  warm,  fragrant,  and  aro¬ 
matick  Root,  much  efteem’d  as  a  Carminative 
and  Cordial,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  Com- 
pofitions. 

19.  Of  Mafterwort. 

/'Mperatoria,  Magijlrantia ,  or  Ma- 

. .  Jlerwort  in  Englijh ,  is  the  Root 

of  a  Plant  which  has  large,  green, 
indented  Leaves,  after  which  grow  Clufters  of 
white  Flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  Seed,  like 
that  of  the  Angelica.  Chufe  fuch  Roots  as  are 
fair  and  frelh,  hard  to  break,  of  a  brown  Colour 
outwardly,  and  greenilh  within,  of  a  ftrong  Smell, 
and  aromatick  Tafte  :  Thofe  that  grow  in  Au¬ 
vergne,  and  other  mountainous  Parts,  are  preferr’d 
to  thofe  of  the  Garden.  The  fame  Virtues  are 
afcrib’d  to  this  as  to  Angelica.  Its  Name  of  Im¬ 
per  atoria  was  given  it  partly  for  its  excellent 
Qualities,  and  partly  becaufe  an  Emperor  made 
the  firft  difcovery  of  them. 

Majler-ruort ,  Imperial-wort ,  or  the 
Lemery.  Imperatoria  major  of  Tournefort ,  is  a 
Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  large,  rang’d 
three  and  three  along  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Angle  Leaf;  they  are  ftiff,  hard,  and  di¬ 
vided  each  into  three  Parts,  indented  on  one 
Part  lightly,  on  the  other  deep.  They  rife  among 
the  Branches  all  along,  which  mount  about  two 
Foot  high,  dividing  themfelves  into  Wings,  which 
carry  upon  their  Tops  Clufters  of  Flowers  of  five 
Leaves  form’d  into  a  Rofe,  fucceeded  by  little 
Seeds,  which  âre  flat  and  almoft  oval,  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  Dill  ;  ftreak’d  lightly  behind,  and 
of  a  white  Colour.  The  Root  is  fometimes  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb,  wrinkled,  hard,  and 
entangled  in  Fibres,  fill’d  with  a  white,  aroma¬ 
tick  Subftance  of  an  acrid  piquant  Tafte,  hot  in 
the  Mouth,  and  a  little  bitter. 

This  Root  being  hot  and  dry,  attenuates,  opens, 
digefts,  {Lengthens,  is  fudorifick  and  alexiphar- 
mack,  is  ufed  againft  Poifons,  malignant  and  pef- 
tilential  Difeafes  ;  caufes  Expectoration,  cures  a 
lfinking  Breath  ;  relieves  Difeafes  of  the  Plead, 
as  Vertigoes,  Apoplexies,  Palfies.  A  Decoction 
of  it  in  Wine,  us’d  as  a  Gargle,  cures  the  Tooth- 


ach,  drys  up  Rheum  and  Catarrhs,  and  is  good  to 
bathe  v/ith  in  the  Gout  :  A  Saline  Tiwfture  is 
much  better  than  the  Docodtion  60  cure  the  Itch, 
and  dry  up  fcabby  and  fcald  Pleads  :  An  Oint¬ 
ment  of  it  made  with  Hogs  Lard  and  Turpentine, 
heals  old  Sores,  Ulcers,  and  all  foul,  leprous,  and 
malignant  Scabs. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Imperatoria  major ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  156.  Imperatoria  five  Afirantia  Vulgaris, 
Park.  942.  It  is  a  good  Medicine  in  many  Cafes, 
particularly  Jaundice,  Cachexies,  and  Dropfies  ; 
becaufe  it  promotes  the  Secretions  by  Urine,  as 
well  as  by  the  Skin,  but  is  not  fo  much  ufed  in 
the  prefent  Practice  as  it  deferves. 

20.  Of  Gentian, 

Entian  is  a  Plant  fo  called  from 
King  Gentius ,  who  firft  difcover’d  Pomct. 
its  Virtues.  It  grows  plentifully  about 
Chabli  in  Burgundy ,  and  other  moift  Places  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  France ,  efpecially  about  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps. 

The  Root,  which  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant 
that  is  fold,  is  fometims  as  thick  as  one’s  Arm, 
divided  into  feveral  Roots,  of  a  Thumb,  or  Fin¬ 
ger’s  Thicknefs,  yellowilh,  and  of  an  intolerable 
Bitternefs  ;  the  Leaves  in  fome  manner  refemble 
thofe  of  Plantain,  and  grow  two  and  two  upon 
every  Joint  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmooth,  green, 
pale,  and  ridg’d  Lengthways  with  Nerves,  which 
ftand  pretty  high,  particularly  on  the  Underfide. 
The  Stalks  are  fixait,  ftrong,  of  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  deck’d  with  yellow  Flowers  in  June, 
which  are  difpos’d  in  Rings,  in  the  Joinings  or* 
of  the  Leaves.  Each  Flower  is  of  one  Piece, 
divided  into  five  Parts,  very  narrow,  and  {harp 
pointed  :  The  Style,  which  is  in  the  Middle,  pro¬ 
duces  a  Capfula,  in  which  are  enclofed  feveral 
round  Seeds,  but  very  flat,  which  are  ripe  in 
» 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a  middling  Size,  frefh,  well 
dried,  becaufe  it  waftes  confiderably  in  drying, 
and  that  which  is  freeft  from  fmall  ftringy  Roots 
and  Dirt  ;  it  is  much  recommended,  being  pow¬ 
der’d  and  mix’d  with  the  Eheriaca,  for  the  Bite 
of  Mad  Dogs.  Take  Care  alfo  that  it  be  not  dried 
in  an  Oven,  which  you  may  eafily  diftinguifh, 
becaufe  fuch  will  be  black  within  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  dried  in  the  Air,  will  be 
ofaGold-colour’d  Yellow.  This  Root  is  reckon’d 
ufeful  to  refift  Poifons  and  the  Plague  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  properly  mix’d  in  the  great  Compofitions  : 
It  is  fudorifick,  and  given  with  Succefs  in  Inter¬ 
mitting  Fevers  ;  for  which  it  has  receiv’d  the 
Name  of  the  European  Kinquina ,  the  fame  Name 
as  is  given  to  the  'Peruvian,  or  Jefuits  Bark. 

G  a  This 
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This  is  the  Gentian  defcrib’d  by 
Lemery.  Ray ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  call  cf 
Gentiana  vulgaris  major  Ellebori  albi 
Folio:  The  larger  common  Gentian,  with  the 
white  Hellebore  Leaf.  The  Plant  is  fufficiently 
defcrib’d  before,  the  Root  is  wrinkled  when  dry’d, 
and  fhrunk  muçh  from  its  former  Size.  It  grows 
generally  every  where  in  the  warm  Countries,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees ,  and  in  Burgundy ,  abounding  confi- 
derably  in  Oil  and  eflential  Salt.  The  whole  Root 
is  efteem’d  better  than  that  which  is  flit  ;  and  it  is 
likewife  brought  in  good  Quantities  out  of  Ger¬ 
many.'  It  is  hot  and  dry,  pectoral,  alexipharmick, 
antifeorbutick,  opens  Obftrudtions  of  the  Lungs, 
refills  Poilon,  and  is  good  again (l  all  Difeafespro- 
ceeding  from  Putrefaction,  as  Mealies,  Small-pox, 
Plague  or  Peftilence  :  It  cures  the  Scurvy,  and  is 
beneficial  againft  Cachexies,  Dropfies,  jaundice. 
Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  &c. 
May  be  given  either  in  Tindlure,  Infufion,  De- 
codtion,  or  Powder.  Dofe,  a  Dram  of  the 
Powder. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Gentiana  major  lu  tea, 
C.  B.  Pin.  187.  Gentiana  vulgaris  major  Ellebori 
albi  Folio,  I.  B.  3.  520. — It  is  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  R.oot  ought  to  be  gather’d  in  September.  It 
is  extremely  bitter,  but  leaves  rather  an  agreeable 
than"a  naufeous  Guft  behind  it.  It  defervcdly  ftands 
at  the  Head  of  the  Stomachick  Clafs  ;  and  is  the 
belt  Ingredient  we  know  of  in  Bitters.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  in  many  other  Intentions,  but  is  only 
ufed  in  this  in  the  prefent  Pradtice.J 

21.  Of  White  Dittany. 

WHITE  Dittany ,  or  Fraxinella,  is 
a  Plant  whofe  Roots  are  white, 
frnaller  than  the  little  Finger,  fome- 
thing  bitteriflh,  of  a  pretty  ftrong  Smell  :  The  Stalks 
are  two  Feet  high,  reddifh,  with  Leaves  like  the 
Afh,  and  charg’d  at  the  Top,  with  large  Flowers 
in  Spikes  of  a  whitifh  Red  mix’d  with  Purple, 
compos’d  of  five  Leaves,  fharp  pointed,  and  with 
long  crooked  Strings  or  Filaments  :  In  the  Middle 
of  which  Flower  is  produced  a  Head  divided 
into  five  Capfule?,  in  which  grow  black  fhining 
oval  Seeds,  pointed  at  the  Ends.  Chufe  the 
plumpeft  Root,  white  within-  and  without,  and 
leaft  burden’d  with  frnall  Fibres,  and  the  cleaneft 
that  can  be  had.  This  Plant  flourifhes  in  the  Fo- 
refts  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  Root  is 
reckon’d  alexiterial,  uterine,  and  diuretick:  It  kills 
W orms,  cures  malignant  Difeafes  and  Calentures. 
Swelfer,  Oharas,  and  moft  of  the  modern  Au¬ 
thors,  fubftitute  the  Powder  of  this  Root  for  the 
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Farina  Qrobi ,  to  make  the  Troches  of  Squills  for 

the  V mice  T reacle. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Diftamnus  albus  vulgo 
f.ve  Fraxinella ,  C.  B.  Pin.  222.  Fraxinella  vul¬ 
garis,  Park.  417.  It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and 
flowers  in  July.  This  is,  in  all  Probability,  one 
of  the  two  Tragiums  mention’d  by  Diofcorides  ; 
the  other  of  which  is  a  Species  of  the  Stcechas. 

This  Root  has  had  many  Virtues  attributed  to 
it,  but  at  prefent  is  only  known  as  an  Ingredient 
in  lèverai  of  our  Compofitions.  J 

22.  Of  the  White  Carline  Thiflle, 

THE  White  Carline,  call’d  by  fome  the  White 
Chameleon ,  or  little  Chardon ,  is  a  Plant,  the 
Roots  whereof  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  Man’s 
Thumb,  brown  on  the  Outfide,  and  white  with¬ 
in,  from  one  to  two  Foot  long,  of  a  ftrong  Scent, 
and  agreeable  Tafte  enough.  The  Leaves  hang 
quite  round  it,  lying  to  the  Ground,  of  a  pale- 
Green,  wav’d,  and  deeply  indented,  on  each 
Side  furnifh’d  with  Prickles  or  little  Thorns.  The 
Flower  grows  like  the  Leaves,  clofe  to  the  Root, 
without  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Inches  broad,  flat,  and 
like  a  little  Bafon,  edg’d  with  fome  narrow-point¬ 
ed  Leaves.  Tfie  Seeds  come  after  the  Flowers  ; 
they  are  long,  and  bear  a  white  Down  at  the  End. 
Chufe  your  Root  new,  well  fed,  and  dry,  of  a 
fweet  Tafte,  and  aromatick  Smell,  and  take  care 
that  no  other  Root  be  impos’d  upon  you  inftead  of 
this,  which  is  often  done,  efpecially  when  it  is 
dear.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Medicines  againft  the 
Plague,  and  it  is  commonly  receiv’d  in  the  Ca- 
tholick  Countries  that  it  was  difeover’d  by  an  An¬ 
gel  to  the  Emperor  Charlemain,  for  the  Cure  of 
his  Soldiers,  who  were  feiz’d  with  the  Plague  in 
their  Camp;  from  which  k  took  the  Name  of  Car¬ 
line,  from  Carolus. 

The  black  Carline,  or  black  Chameleon  Thijlle , 
is  like  that  we  have  deferib’d  ;  but  that  this 
rifes  to  a  Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  are  of  a  more 
obfeure  Green.  Mathiolus  fpeaks  of  another  Spe¬ 
cies,  whofe  Flowers  are  Purple  ;  but  that  is  a 
Plant  very  fcarce,  and  of  no  Ufe  at  all.  The 
Virtues  of  the  ordinary  Carline  are  to  refift  Poi- 
fon,  provoke  Sweat,  to  pafs  by  Urine,  and  to 
open  Obftrudtions  ;  they  are  likewife  fvrviceable 
in  the  Plague,  Dropfy,  Hypocondriack  Paffions, 
and  the  like.  This  Plant  grows  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Hills  of  Auvergne.  Both  the 
Kinds  are  fo  common,  that  the  Peafants  eat  the 
Roots  and  Heads  as  Artichoaks,  when  they  are 
young  and  tender. 

Carlina,  in  French  Carline ,  or  Cha¬ 
meleon,  is  a  Plant,  whereof  there  are  Lemery. 
two  Sorts  :  The  ftrft  is  called  Carlina 
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acaulos  magno  fore ,  the  prickly  Carline  with  the 
large  Flower  :  This  bears  from  the  Root  large 
jagged  Leaves,  hanging  to  tire  Ground,  (Ac.  as 
before  defcrib’d.  When  the  Flower  is  paft,  there 
fucceed  oblong  Seeds,  each  of  which  are  furnifh’d 
with  a  Quantity  of  white  Hairs,  which  reprefent 
a  Brufli  :  Thefe  Seeds  are  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  Leaves  folded  into  a  Gutter.  The  Root 
fhoots  diredf  into  the  Ground,  fometimes  two 
Foot  deep,  the  Thicknefs  of  an  Inch,  of  a  dark 
Colour  without,  white  within,  of  a  ftrong  aroma- 
tick  Smell,  and  agreeable  Take. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Carline  Thijllc  is  the  Chp- 
meeleon  niger  vulgaris ,  the  common  black  Carline. 
This  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Head  is 
not  fo  large,  nor  fo  much  fpread.  It  grows  for 
the  moft  Part  only  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which 
is  rais’d  among  the  Leaves  about  a  Foot  high. 
The  Flower  is  commonly  white,  and  very  rarely 
red.  The  Root  is  not  fo  big,  or  half  fo  well  fed 
as  the  white  Carline  -,  and  both  of  them  grow  in 
the  hilly  Countries,  as  aforefaid.  They  take  the 
Roots  out  of  the  Earth  in  Spring-time,  to  dry  for 
keeping,  which  are  afterwards  ufed.  in  Phyffck. 
The  firft  Kind  is  to  be  preferr’d  for  that  Ufe,  as 
being  fuller  of  volatile  and  efiential  Parts. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Root  of  the  Carlina 
feu  Chameleon  albus  Diofcoridis,  Ger.  995*  Car¬ 
lina  humilis ,  Park.  968.  The  other  of  the  Carli¬ 
na  caulefcens fore  magno  albente ,  Tourn.  Inft.  500. 
Carlina  caulefcens  magno  fore,  C.  B.  Pin.  380. 
The  Root  of  the  firft:  is  moil  commended  for  its 
Virtues  ;  but  the  prefent  Practice  takes  no  No¬ 
tice  of  either  of  them.] 

23.  Of  the  large  Valerian. 

THE  great  or  large  Valerian ,  which 

. .  Johannes  Banhinus  calls  Valeriana 

major  odorata  Raclice,  the  great  Valerian 
with  the  fcented  Root,  is  a  Plant,  the  Roots  of 
which  are  about  an  Inch  thick,  brown  on  the 
Outfide,  wrinkled  in  Rings  deck’d  with  fibres 
on  the  Sides,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  Smell,  and  ve¬ 
ry  difagreeable  ;  the  Stalk  is  three  Foot  high,  hol¬ 
low,  fixait,  and  adorn’d  at  each  Joint  with  two 
Leaves,  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  thofe  which  rife 
firft  from  the  R.oot  are  whole,  the  others  cut  on 
each  Side.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  Rented 
like  Jafrnine  ;  they  grow  in  Clufters  on  the  Tops 
of  the  Branches,  "  and  are  fmail  Pipes,  divided 
into  five  Parts,  w'hich  leave  behind  them  flat  long 
Seeds,  charg’d  with  a  white  hairy  Tuff. 

The  little  Valerian  has  fmail  Roots,  of  a  good 
Smell  :  The  Leaves  which  grow  firft  are  almoft 
round  and  fharp  at  the  End  ;  the  Stalk  is  a  Foot 
and  feme  Inches  high,  charged  at  each  Joint  with 


two  Leaves,  cut  in  at  the  Side  :  Their  Flowers 
are  Purple,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  great  V ale- 
rian ,  but  they  are  very  fmail  :  Their  Seed  is  the 
fame.  In  Relation  to  the  Choice  of  thefe  two 
Roots,  take  the  neweft  and  beft  dry’d,  and  leaft: 
charg’d  with  Fibres  that  is  poffible.  They  are  both 
us’d  as  Counter-Poilons,  againft  the  Plague,  for 
the  Cure  of  the  Afhma ,  Dropfy ,  (Ac.  Some  Au¬ 
thors  call  thefe  Roots  by  the  Name  of  Politick  Phu. 

Valeriana ,  or  Valerian ,  is  a  Plant,  of 
which  there  are  three  Sorts  us’d  in  Phy-  Lemery. 
fick  :  The  firft  is  call’d  Valeriana  horten- 
fs,  or  Valeriana  major  odorata  Radice ,  by  Bauhi- 
nus  and  Ray  ;  by  Tournefort ,  Valeriana  hortenfs , 
Phu  folio  olufatri.  This  bears  the  Stalk  three  Foot 
high,  fiender,  round,  hollow,  and  full  of  Branches, 
adorn’d  from  Joint  to  Joint  with  two  Leave  op- 
pofites  to  each  other,  as  before  in  Pomet.  The 
Flowers  are  white  inclinable  to  Purple,  and  fweet 
Rented.  This  Plant,  which  grows  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens,  is  the  beft,  and  moft  to  be  valu’d  of  any  of 
the  Valerians. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Valeriana  vulgaris ,  or 
Valeriana  fylvefris  major ,  by  Tourne  fort,  the  great 
wild  Valerian  ;  and  by  Ray ,  Valeriana  fylvefris 
magna  aquatica ,  the  great  watry  wild  Valerian . 
This  bears  the  Stalks  a  Man’s  Height,  fixait, 
fiender,  and  hollow  like  a  Reed,  a  little  hairy. 
The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  foregoing  Kind, 
but  more  divided,  greener,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  a  little  hairy  without  t  The  Flowers  are 
difpofed  as  the  great  Valerian ,  of  a  whitifh  Co¬ 
lour,  tending  to  Purple,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  garnifti’d  with  Plumes.  The  Root  is  fibrous, 
white,  creeping,  of  an  aromatick  Tafte  and  Smell. 
This  Plant  grows  in  wet  and  woody  Grounds. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Valeriana  fylvefris  mi¬ 
nor ,  or  Valeriana  minor  pratenfs  five  aquatica ,  the 
fmail,  wild,  or  water  Valerian.  This  bears  a 
Stalk  above  a  Foot  high,  angular,  fiender,  branch’d, 
hollow,  carrying  the  Leaves  by  two  and  two,  j ag¬ 
ed  towards  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  and  Seed 
are  like  the  former,  but  much  lefs  ;  the  Roots 
fiender,  crawling,  and  white,  having  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Fibres,  of  an  agreeable  aromatick  Tafte.  Thefe 
are  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  to  be  made  fit  for  Ufe,  and 
are  cardiack,  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  aperitive,  pro¬ 
per  to  refift  Poifon,  to  fortify  the  Brain  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  deftroy  Worms,  provoke  the  monthly 
Courfes,  affift  Perfpiration,  and  expel  Wind. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Root  of  the  Valeriana 
major  hortenfs,  Mor.  Umb.  52.  Valeriana  major 
odorata  radice,  I.  B.  3.  209.  The  fécond  of  the 
Valeriana  minor,  Ger.  916.  Valeriana  fylvefris 
minor.  Park.  122.  And  the  other,  mention’d 
bv  Lemery,  of  the  Valeriana  fylvefris  magna 
Aquatica,  I.  B.  3.  209.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  an 

ingredient 
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Ingredient  in  the  Thertaca ,  and  other  Compor¬ 
tions  ;  the  other  two  are  little  regarded. 

But  the  Valeriana  fylvejlris,  now  fo  much  and 
fo  defervedly  in  Edeem,  is  the  Root  of  a  Species 
different  from  all  thefe,  and  is  much  more  valu¬ 
able  than  them  all  :  The  Plant  which  produces  it 
Is  the  V aleriana  fylvejlris  major  foliis  angujioribus, 
Mor.  Umb.J 

24.  Of  Spignel. 

ÿl/f  EU M  or  Spignel ,  which  the 
Pomet.  dX  X  An  tien  ts  furnam’d  Athamanticum, 

from  the  Hill  A.hamas  in  Thejfaly , 
where  the  befh  W3S  faid  to  grow,  is  a  Root  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger,  black  without, 
white  within,  long,  and  accompanied  with  a  few 
finall  Roots,  acrid,  a  little  bitter,  and  of  an  aro- 
matick  Smell.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
Fennel,  but  much  lefs,  more  divided,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  finer.  The  Stalks  are  a  Foot  high,  char¬ 
ged  with  fome  Clufters  of  white  Flowers,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  five  final]  Leaves  ;  after  each  of  which 
come  two  brown  Seeds,  like  Fennel  Seeds,  but 
bigger  and  more  furrow’d  ;  which  has  made  fome 
believe  that  Spignel  was  a  Species  of  Fennel  or 
Dill,  and  fo  call  it  crooked  Dill,  or  Fennel. 
This  Root  is  very  alexiterial,  for  which  Reafon 
it  enters  into  the  Compofition  of  Venice-Treacle  : 
It  is  likewife  fudorifick  and  diuretick  :  The  Dofe 
of  the  Powder  is  a  Dram.  It  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne ,  Burgundy,  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  of  a 
good  Smell,  and  as  little  Worm-eaten  and  duffy 
as  may  be. 

Meum  Foliis  Anethi ,  or  the  Fcenicu- 
Lemery.  lum  Alpinum  perenne  capillacèo  folio ,  ado¬ 
re  medieato  of  M.  Tournefort ,  is  a  Plant 
which  raifes  its  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  hollow  within, 
and  full  of  Branches  :  The  Leaves  are  like  Fen¬ 
nel,  but  much  lefs,  more  flafh’d,  and  almod  as 
fine  as  Hair  :  The  Flowers  grow  in  Bunches  on 
the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  like  Dill  ;  and  when 
the  Flowers  are  gone,  a  Swallow-tail’d  furrow’d 
Seed  fucceeds.  The  Head  of  this  Root  is  full  of 
long  Threads,  like  Eryngo.  You  ought  to  chufe 
the  lontreft,  rounded,  well  fed  and  entire,  of  a 
blackifh  Colour  outwardly,  and  white  within,  the 
Smell  aromatick,  and  the  Tade  fharp  and  a  little 
bitter  ;  it  contains  an  exalted  Oil,  and  a  volatile 
or  eflential  Salt. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Meum  vulgaiius , 
Park.  8S8.  Meum  Foliis  Anethi ,  C.  B.  Pin.  148. 
It  grows  in  Meadows  and  Paftures,  and  flowers 
in  June.  It  is  edeem’d  an  Alexipharmick,  and 
has  a  Place  in  fome  Compofitions,  but  otherwife 
is  little  ufed.  There  is  another  Species  of  it  call’d 


Mutellina  in  the  Shops,  which  is  the  Meum  Alpi¬ 
num  umbclla  purpurajcente ,  C.  B.  Pin.  148.  It  is 
fuppos’d  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  is  now  never  ufed.] 

25.  Of  Tormentil  and  Biftort. 

H  E  Tormentil  ufed  in  Fhyfick, 
which  C.  Bauhinus  calls  Tor  men-  Pomet. 
iilla  fylvejlris ,  Wild  Tormentil ,  is  a 
Plant,  whereof  the  Root  is  lumpifh,  of  an  Inch 
thick,  brown  or  reddilh  without*  adringent  and 
fibrous.  The  Leaves  are  like  Cinquefoil,  fmooth, 
fhining,  fix  or  feven  at  a  Joint.  The  Stalks  arc 
low,  fhort,  branch’d,  charg’d  with  feveral  Flowers, 
of  four  yellow  Leaves  each  ;  after  which  conies  a 
Cluder  of  fmall  Seeds. 

The  bed  Tormentil  Roots  come  from  grafly, 
wet  Places  about  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  They 
ufe  thefe  in  alexipharmick  Compofitions,  as  fudo¬ 
rifick.  They  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  Bloody- 
Flux.  Chufe  the  newed  and  bed  dry’d,  from 
the  hot  Countries,  which  are  better  than  what 
grow  in  our  Gardens. 

Biftort  is  a  Plant  that  has  a  Root  an  Inch  thick, 
crooked,  and  roll’d  upon  itfelf,  with  annular 
Foldings,  brown  without,  and  fiefn-colour’J 
within,  trimm’d  with  many  hairy  Fibres,  and 
of  an  adringent  Tade.  The  Leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  Wild  Patience,  of  a  lively  green  with¬ 
out,  and  a  Sea-green  on  the  Infide.  This  Plant 
is  in  Flower  towards  the  End  of  May ,  adorn’d 
with  feveral  Leaves  along  the  Stalk,  fmaller  than 
thofc  which  rife  fird  from  the  Root.  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  Fledi  Colour,  crowded  together  in  a 
Spike,  but  very  fhort  and  very  thick  ;  after  which 
comes  a  three-corner’d  Seed.  This  Species  is 
call’d  by  C.  Bauhinus ,  Bijlorta  major  radice  minus 
in  tor  ta,  the  larger  Bijlsrt  with  the  lefs  winding 
or  crooked  Root. 

Tormentil  is  a  Plant  of  two  Kinds  : 

The  fird  is  call’d  Tormentilla,  by  Ray  ;  Lemery. 
Tormcntilla  fylvejlris,  by  Tournefort  ; 
Heptaphyllum ,  by  Fuchfius,  by  reafon  it  bear3 
feven  Leaves  on  a  Stalk,  as  the  Cinquefoil  does 
five.  The  Flowers  are  compos’d  each  of  four 
yellow  Leaves,  in  Form  of  a  Rofe,  fupported  by 
a  Cup  cut  and  divided  into  eight  Parts,  four  lar¬ 
ger  and  four  fmaller  placed  interchangeably.  The 
Root  is  knotty  and  unequal,  and  delights  to  grow 
in  Woods  and  fhady  Places,  or  others  well  fup- 
ply’d  with  Moidure. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Tormentilla  Alpina 
major,  or  Tormentilla  Alpina  vulgaris  major ,  by 
Tournefort,  the  common  larger  Alpine  Tormentil  : 
This  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves 
are  larger,  and  the  Root  thicker,  more  plump, 
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redder,  and  fuller  of  Virtue.  We  have  this 
brought  to  us  ready  dry’d  from  the  Alps ,  & c. 
The  Way  to  chufe  it,  is  to  take  the  neweft,  beft 
fed,  about  an  Inch  thick,  clean,  of  one  Piece, 
free  from  the  Strings,  well  dry’d,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  reddi/h  within,  and  of  an  aftringent 
Tafte.  It  is  binding,  vulnerary,  proper  to  flop 
Loofeneffes  of  the  Belly,  Hemorrhages,  Vomit¬ 
ing,  Whites  or  Reds  in  Women,  and  to  refill: 
Infedtion  :  It  is  mix’d  with  cardiack  and  alexiphar- 
mick  Medicines. 

Bijlort,  as  if  you  fhould  fay  twice  diftorted, 
becaufe  the  Root  of  this  Plant  is  commonly  turn’d 
and  wound  about  itfelf  :  They  give  it  the  Name 
of  Bijlort ,  Colubrina ,  Serpentaria ,  and  Dracun- 
culus,  by  reafon  that  this  Root  is  twilled  like  a 
Serpent  :  ’Tis  alfo  call’d  Britannica ,  from  grow¬ 
ing  fo  frequently  in  England.  There  grow,  to¬ 
wards  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  of  fome  Bi- 
Jlorts ,  feveral  Knots  or  Excrefcencies,  which 
fome  Authors  have  call’d  Fungi  Bijlortæ  ;  but 
they  are  a  Sort  of  little  Roots,  which  produce 
each  of  them  a  Plant.  It  is  cold,  dry,  aftringent, 
and  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels,  Vomiting,  and 
Abortion,  and  dries  up  Catarrhs.  It  is  given  in 
Powder,  Infufion,  or  Deco£tion  in  Wine  and 
Water,  and  is  good  in  a  Gonorrhea,  or  Whites 
in  Women. 

[The  Torment'd  is  the  Root  of  the  Tormentilla 
vulgaris ,  Park.  394.  The  Tormentilla  fylvejlris , 
C.  B.  Pin.  326.  It  is  common  in  Woods,  and 
flowers  in  June.  ’Tis  an  Aftringent  and  Alexi- 
pharmack  ;  it  is  a  good  Addition  to  the  White- 
Drink,  which  it  changes  to  a  fine  red,  and  en- 
creafes  very  much  its  Virtue  ;  it  is  alfo  a  good 
Ingredient  in  many  other  both  officinal  and  extem¬ 
poraneous  Compofitions. 

The  Bijlort  is  the  Root  of  the  Bijlorta  Radice 
minus  in  tor  ta  y  C.  B.  192.  Bijlorta  major,  Ger. 
322.  It  grows  in  many  Places  in  England ,  in 
damp  Meadows.  It  is  a  good  Medicine  in  all 
Kinds  of  Fluxes  and  Hemorrhages,  and  is  faid 
alfo  to  be  a  good  Alexipharmick.] 

26.  Of  the  Ariftolochias,  or  Birthworts. 

THERE  are  three  Sorts  of  Birth- 

_  .  worts  generally  fold,  viz.  the  long, 

the  round,  and  the  fmall  :  There  is  a 
fourth  Sort,  which  is  the  Arijlolochia  elemaiitis, 
or  Saracens  Birthwort  ;  but  as  we  make  no  Ufe  of 
that,  we  lhall  not  fay  much  about  it. 

The  round  Birthwort  is  a  tuberous,  flelhy 
Root,  of  different  Sizes,  to  two  cr  three  Indies 
Diameter.  They  are  uneven  and  irregular,  that 
is  to  fay,  commonly  much  larger  at  the  Bottom 
•than  at  the  Top.  This  Root  is  of  an  intolerable 
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Bittemefs,  yellow  within,  brown  without,  but 
not  difagreeable  in  Smell,  and  furnifh’d  with  fome 
/lender  Fibres  :  Several  Stalks  arife  from  the  up¬ 
per  Part,  which  fpring  above  a  Foot  high,  befet 
alternately  with  almoft  round  Leaves,  "  ftickinx 
to  and  embracing  the  Stalk  at  the  Bottom,  cut 
into  two  Ears,  or  Swallow-tail ’d  :  The  Flowers 
grow  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are 
yellow  ftreak’d  Pipes  of  an  Inch  and  a  half  long, 
hollow  and  flat  like  an  Ox’s  Tongue,  of  a  very 
deep  red,  which  almoft  comes  up  to  a  Soot-Co¬ 
lour  ;  they  are  without  Smell.  The  Seeds  are 
black,  very  fmall  and  flat,  almoft  triangular,  and 
are  enclofed  in  a  fmall  membranous  Fruit,  green 
in  the  Beginning,  brown  when  ripe,  and  divided 
lengthways  into  fix  Cells. 

The  Long  Birthwort  is  a  Root  like  the  Horfe- 
Radi/h,  but  a  great  deal  thicker  and  longer, 
fle/hy,  brittle,  brown  without,  yellow  within, 
very  bitter,  and  fomething  fibrous  :  The  Stalks- 
are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  round,  bending  to 
the  Ground,  befet  interchangeably,  with  Leaves 
not  altogether  fo  round  as  the  former,  and  which 
are  fupported  by  a  fmall  Stem.  The  Flowers  are 
nearly  like  thofe  of  the  round,  but  the  Fruit  is 
of  the  Figure  of  a  fmall  Pear,  which  likewife 
contains  in  its  Cells  very  flat,  black  Seeds. 

The  Roots  of  the  Birthwort ,  which  J.  Bau- 
hinus  call’d  Arijlolochia  Polyrrhizos  ;  and  C.  Bau 
hinus,  Arijlachia  Pijlolochia  difta,  are  the  leaft 
of  all.  They  are  compofed  of  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  yellow  Fibres,  flicking  to  the  fame 
Head,  hairy,  very  bitter,  and  of  a  good  ftrong 
Smell.  The  Stalks  are  weak,  /lender,  bending 
to  the  Ground,  interchangeably  deck’d  with  very 
/mall  Leaves,  which  are  paler  than  thofe  of  the 
others,  in  Form  of  a  Heart  revers’d,  and  fup¬ 
ported  by  very  /lender  Stalks,  bearing  alfo  Flowers 
like  the  round  Kind,  but  much  lefs,  yellowi/h, 
mix’d  with  a  footy  Colour.  This  is  the  Birth - 
zvort  we  fell  for  the  fmall  Sort. 

The  Clématite ,  or  Saracen  Birthwort ,  has  fi¬ 
brous  Roots,  very  bitter,  and  of  a  Smell  agree¬ 
able  enough  :  The  Stalks  are  two  or  three  Feet 
high,  fixait,  firm,  and  /Longer  than  the  former, 
furni/h’d  interchangeably  with  very  large  Leaves, 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Heart,  of  a  pale  green  Co¬ 
lour,  hanging  upon  long  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
ftand  at  the  joining  on  of  the  Leaves,  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  other  Kinds,  but 
much  lefs,  and  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  Fruit,  on 
the  contrary,  is  larger,  oval,  and  divided  into  fix 
Cells,  full  of  very  flat  Seed,  which  is  triangular. 
Bauhinus  calls  this  Species  Arijlolochia  Clematitis 
re  ft  a. 

All  thefe  Kinds  grow  in  the  Fields  and  Vine¬ 
yards  of  Provence  and  Languedoc^  except  the 
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Small  Biribtoort,  which  loves  the  Woods,  the 
Olive-yards,  the  dry  and  rocky  Hills  of  the  fame 
Countries  ;  it  is  alfo  more  aromatick  and  ftronger. 
Meilleurs  Rondelet  and  Oharas,  with  good  Rea- 
fon,  preferr’d  this  Birtbwort  to  the  Saracen  Kind, 
i\  r  Venice-Treacle.  All  the  Sorts  open  Obftru&ions, 
and  are  purgative.  They  are  u fed  every  Day 
with  Succefs,  in  Deco£tions,  Injections,  Lo¬ 
tions,  detcrfive  and  vulnerary  Draughts,  and  the 
like. 

The  Blrthivorts  ought  to  be  chofen  dry  and 
well  fed,  efpecially  the  Round  and  the  Long  ; 
heavy,  yellow  within,  grey  and  fmooth  without  ; 
and  the  fmall  one,  which  has  little  Ufe,  except 
for  the  ‘Tkeriaca,  fhould  be  in  fair  Roots,  fome- 
thincr  like  thofe  of  Black  Hellebore,  well  fed  and 

CD 

new.  _  . 

Arifolochia ,  or  Birtbwort ,  is  a  Plant, 

L emery,  of  which  there  are  four  Sorts  generally 
ufed  in  Phyfick  :  The  firft  is  call’d 
Round  Birtbwort ,  which  is  diftinguifh’d  into  two 
Sorts,  one  call’d  Arijlolochia  rotunda  vera ,  or 
Arijlolocbia  rotunda  jlore  ex  purpura  nigra,  the 
Birtbwort  with  the  black  purple  Flower.  It  bears 
feveral  Stalks,  weak  and  pliant  like  the  Vine 
Branch,  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
Root  is  tuberous,  round,  pretty  thick,  flefhy, 
fibrous,  grey  on  the  Outfide,  and  yellow  within, 
difagreeable  to  the  Smell,  and  of  a  bitter  Tafte. 

The  fécond  Kind  of  Birtbwort ,  call’d  round, 
is  the  Arijlolochia  rotunda  Jlore  ex  albo  purpuraf- 
cente ,  the  round  Birtbwort  with  the  white  pur- 
plifli  Flower.  This  differs  from  the  other,  in 
that  the  Stalks  are  more  numerous,  but  Ihorter  ; 
and  the  Leaves  much  larger,  oblong,  and  hanging 
upon  longer  Stalks  ;  that  the  Flower  is  of  a  white 
Colour,  inclining  to  purple,  brown  on  the  Infide  ; 
and  that  the  Fruit  is  longer,  more  like  a  Pear  ; 
the  Seed  lefs,  of  a  red  Colour  ;  and  the  Bark  of 
the  Root  yellow.  This  Plant  grows  among  the 
Corn  in  the  Fields. 

The  next  Sort  of  Birtbwort ,  call’d  Long,  is 
of  two  Kinds  ;  the  firft  call’d  Arijlolocbia  longa 
vera ,  or  Arijlolocbia  altera ,  radice  pollicis  crajfi- 
tudine,  or  the  other  Kind  of  Birtbwort ,  with  a 
Root  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb.  It  bears  fe¬ 
veral  winding  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high, 
leaning  to  the  Earth,  carrying  foft  Leaves,  lefs 
Swallow- tail’d  than  thofe  ot  the  round,  termina¬ 
ting  in  a  Point,  and  hanging  upon  their  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  like  the  Round  ;  the  Fruit  in 
Form  of  a  fmall  Pear,  producing  a  flat  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  near  a  Foot  long,  fometimes  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Wrift,  and  fometimes  an 
Inch.  The  Colour,  Smell  and  Tafte,  like  the 
others.  This  grows  in  the  Fields  among  Corn, 
iil  the  Hedges  and  Vineyards. 
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The  fécond  King  of  Long  Birtbwort  is  call’d 
Arijlolochia  longa  altera ,  or  Hijpanica ,  the  other 
Long  or  Spanijb  Birtbwort.  1  his  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  that  the  Flower  is  not  fo  purplifh 
within,  and  the  Root  is  much  fhorter.  This 
grows  plentifully  in  Spam,  in  the  Kingdom  or 
Valencia,  and  other  warm  Places  among  the- 
Vines.  Both  the  Round  and  Long  contain  a 
great  deal  of  eflential  Salt,  Oil,  and  Phlegm. 
They  ail  refill  Poifon,  Peftilence,  and  the  Gan¬ 
grene.  Both  Root  and  Leaf  are  ufeful  in  exter¬ 
nal  Remedies. 

The  third  Sort,  or  Species  of  Birtbwort ,  is 
call’d  the  Saracen  Birtbwort ,  or  Clématite,  of 
which  there  are  two  Kinds  :  Firft,  the  Arijlolo¬ 
chia  Clematitis  redla  :  This  bears  ftraight,  firm 
Stalks,  of  two  Feet  high,  where  there  interchange¬ 
ably  hang,  upon  long-  Stalks  or  Tails,  Leaves  of 
the  Figure  of  Ivy,  but  of  a  pale  green  :  The 
Flowers  grow  in  great  Numbers  upon  the  Necks 
.of  tire  Leaves,  like  the  former  Kinds,  but  lefs, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  :  The  Fruit,  on  the 
other  Hand,  is  larger,  fill’d  with  black  flat  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  little,  fibrous,  winding  on  all  Sides, 
grey,  of  an  agreeable  Smell  enough,  bitter  in 
Tafte,  and  pungent.  This  Plant  grows  in  the 
Fields,  Woods,"  Hedges,  or  Lanes,  in  the  hot 
Countries. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Arijlolocbia  Clematitis 
Serpens,  or  Altera  Hifpanica  :  It  bears  a  Imall 
Vine-like  Stem,  of  three  or  four  Feet  high,  hol¬ 
low,  winding,  and  clinging  to  other  Shrubs,  or 
neighbouring  Plants,  like  the  Hep  or  Bindweed  : 
The  Leaves  are  large,  pointed,  green,  and  united 
above,  and  purple  and  white  underneath,  join’d 
by  long  Stalks  :  The  Flower  and  Fruit  are  like 
the  Clématite  ;  but  the  Flower  is  yellow,  or  of 
dark  purple,  lin’d  within  with  a  fine  Wool.  The 
Root  is  longilh,  and  compofed  of  many  ferpen- 
tine  Fibres,  of  a  pale  Colour,  acrid  Tafte,  a 
little  aftringent,  but  not  grateful.  The  whoje 
plant  is  fweet,  and  grows  chiefly  in  Spain,  in 
Bulhes  in  the  Olive-Grounds. 

The  fourth  is  call’d  the  Small  Birtbwort,  of 
which  there  two  Sorts  ;  the  firft,  Arijlolocbia  te¬ 
nuis,  or  Arijlolochia  Polyrrbizos ,  five  Pijlolochia 
Plinii,  it  being  the  beft  to  aflilt  the  Birth,  or 
bring  away  the  After-Birth,  Diofcorides  repre- 
fenting  it  to  be  the  propereft  for  that  Purpofe. 
This  V  the  leaft  of  all  the  Birthworts  :  It  pro¬ 
duces  feveral  fmall  Stalks,  or  Boughs,  which 
fpread  themfelves  upon  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
are  form’d  like  the  Ivy,  but  little  and  pale,  faf- 
ten’d  by  flender  Tails  or  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Kinds,  but  a  great 
deal  fmaller,  fometimes  black,  fometimes  of  a 
yellowiih  green  ;  the  Fruit  like  a  fmall  Pear  : 
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The  Roots  are  very  fino,  ftn’ngy,  join’d  together 
by  a  little  Head,  in  Shape  of  a  Beard,  or  Head 
of  Hair. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  this  is  call’d  Arijlolochia, 
or  Pijlolochia  altera  :  It  bears  Vine-like  Stalks  of 
a  Foot  in  Height,  that  have  corner’d,  hollow, 
pliant  Branches,  lying  on  the  Ground,  of  a  dark 
green  Colour  :  The  Leaves  like  the  other  Sort, 
but  {harper  at  the  Ends,  ty’d  to  long  Stalks  : 
The  Flower  and  Fruit  like  the  Long  Birthvuort  ; 
but  the  Flower  is  not  of  fuch  a  brownifh  red, 
end  the  Fruit  much  Iefs  :  The  Roots  are  fine, 
with  {lender  Fibres,  fweet  fmclling,  like  the  for¬ 
mer  Species,  and  grow  in  the  hot  Countries. 
Ail  the  Kinds  of  Birihwort  are  deterfive  and  vul¬ 
nerary,  good  to  provoke  Urine  and  Sweat,  to 
attenuate  the  grofs  Humours,  and  affift  Perfpira- 
tion. 

[The  Round  Birthwort  is  the  Root  of  the  Arif- 
tolochia  rotunda  fore  ex  purpura  nigro,  C.  B.  Pin. 
307.  The  Long ,  of  the  Arijlolochia  longa  vera , 
C.  B.  Pin.  307.  The  Small ,  of  the  Arijlolochia 
Pijlolochia  di£la,  C.  B.  Pin.  307.  Pijlolochia 
vulgatior ,  Park.  293.  and  the  Clématite ,  or  Sa¬ 
racens ,  of  the  Arijlolochia  Clematitis  re£la ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  307.  Arijlolochia  Saracenica,  Ger.  Em. 
847.  Thefe  are  all  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious  here.  They  are  all  poflèfs’d  of  much 
the  fame  Virtues  ;  but  the  Long  has  them  in  the 
greateft  Degree.  It  is  efteem’d  a  Cleanfer  of  the 
Womb,  a  Forwarder  of  the  Menfes  and  of  De¬ 
livery  :  It  is  alfo  accounted  an  Alexipharmick, 
and  has  therefore  a  Place  in  the  Theriaca.  Ex¬ 
ternally  ufed  it  is  detergent  and  fuppurative.J 

27.  Of  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

2'AEllitory  of  Spain  is  a  Root  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Length,  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
little  Finger,  'greyilh  without,  white 
within,  furnifh’d  with  fome  fmall  Fibres,  of  an 
acrid  burning  Tafte.  It  produces  little  green 
Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  Carnation  Colour, 
like  our  Daifics.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  well  fed, 
dry,  difficult  to  break,  and  of  a  Tafte  and  Co¬ 
lour  as  faid  before. 

The  Pellitory  we  have,  is  brought  by  Marfeilles 
from  Tunis ,  where  it  grows  common  :  It  is  much 
in  ufe  for  cafing  the  Tooth-ach,  being  held  in  the 
Mouth  ;  and  is  of  lèverai  Ufes  in  Phyfick.  The 
Name  of  Pyrethrum  is  taken  from  its  burning 
Quality  ;  though  fome  will  have  it  come  from 
Pyrrhus ,  King  of  Epire,  who  fzrft  difeover’d  its 
Ufe. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Pellitory ,  which 
the  French  call  Alexander's  Fait,  and  which  is  the 
tufted  Pellitory  :  This  is  a  little  Root  half  a  Foot 
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long,  of  a  brownifh  grey  without,  and  white 
rvithin,  fomething  fibrous,  at  the  Top  of  which 
grows  a  Sort  of  Tuft  or  Beard,  like  that  of  Spig- 
nell,  of  an  acrid  biting  Tafte,  approaching  to 
that  of  Pellitory ,  upon  which  Account  it  is  call’d 
Wild  Pellitory  ;  and  fome  ufe  to  fell  it  for  true 
Pellitory ,  but  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh,  this  being 
{mailer ,  longer,  and  carry’d  about  in  Bundles. 
I  he  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  very  little,  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  ;  and  the  Flowers,  which  grow 
in  Umbells,  are  of  a  pale  red.  This  is  brought 
to  us  from  Holland ,  and  other  Parts.  Both  this 
and  the  other  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  and  in 
large  Roots.  They  ufe  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
Kind,  to  make  Vinegar  in  France  ;  but  this  is  of 
little  Ufe  in  Phyfick. 

Pyrethrum ,  in  Eng l if  Pellitory ,  or 
the  Spitting  Root,  is  brought  dry’d  to  Lemery. 
us  from  foreign  Countries  ;  but  we 
have  two  Sorts  :  The  firft,  and  the  beft,  is  in 
Pieces,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  little  Fin¬ 
ger,  round  and  wrinkled,  of  a  greyifh  Colour 
without,  and  white  within,  deck’d  with  a  few* 
Fibres,  of  an  acrid,  burning  Tafte,  and  grows 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis. 

The  Plant  which  bears  this,  is  call’d  Pyrethrum 
Flore  Bellidis,  the  Pellitory  with  the  Daify  Flower. 
Its  Leaves  are  flafh’d  like  thofe  of  the  Fennel, 
but  much  lefs,  and  green,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Carrot  :  They  rife  from  fmall  Stalks,  which  on 
their  Tops  fupport  large  radiant  Flowers,  of  a 
Carnation  Colour,  like  the  Daify  :  After  them 
fucceed  fmall  oblong  Seeds. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  a  Root  about  half  a  Foot 
long,  much  flcnderer  than  the  former,  of  a  brown¬ 
ilh  grey  without,  white  within,  furnilh’d  with 
Fibres.  This  Root  has  an  acrid  burning  Tafte, 
like  the  former,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  Bundle» 
from  Holland.  Some  call  it  IVild  Pellitory.  The 
Plant  which  it  bears  is  call’d  Pyrethrum  Umbelli- 
ferum ,  and  by  the  French ,  Alexander's  Foot.  It 
grows  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall, [cut  fine 
as  the  other  Pellitory ,  but  of  a  yellowifh  green  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops,  difpos’d  in  Cluf- 
ters,  of  a  pale  red.  Both  the  Sorts  of  Pellitory 
contain  a  great  deal  of  acrid  Salt  and  Oil,  but  the 
firft  is  more  powerful  than  the  fccond.  There  is 
alfo  a  Pfeudo-pyrethrum ,  which  is  call’d  P  tar  mica, 
or  Sneef e-wort,  which  grows  in  Meadows,  or  un¬ 
till’d  Grounds.  The  Roots  are  chiefly  kept  in 
the  Shops  ;  being  hot  and  dry,  it  is  inciding,  at¬ 
tenuating,  and  violently  fudorifick  ;  ufed  chiefly 
againft  vifeous  Flegm  in  the  Lungs,  which  it  ex¬ 
pels  by  Spitting  and  Urine:  It  is  good  againft 
moft  Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  expels 
Wind,  and  prevails  againft  Apoplexies,  Lethar¬ 
gies,  Vertigo's,  Palfies,  benumb’d  Members, 

H  Cholicks  : 
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Cholicks  :  It  Simulates  the  Fibres,  and  is  faid  tô 
cure  Quartan  Agues.  A  Gargle  of  it  cures 
the  Thrulh,  and  cold  Rheum  in  the  Teeth  or 
Gums. 

[The  fir  ft  Pyretbrum  mention’d  here,  is  the 
Root  of  the  Pyretbrum  Flore  Bellidis ,  C.  B.  Pin. 
348.  Pyretbrum  Gorymbiferum  Flore  Belli  dis, 
H.  Ox.  3.  33-  And  the  other  of  the  Pyretbrum 
Umbel  lifer  urn,  C.  B.  Pin.  148.  Pyretbrum  Urn- 
Icllferum  Mathioli ,  J.  B.  3.  20.  It  is  a  Dis¬ 
pute  among  Botanical  Writers,  which  of  thefe 
is  the  true  Pyretbrum.  Diofcorides’s  Defcription 
agrees  fo  well  with  the  umbelliferous  Kind, 
that  many  determine  that  to  be  the  true  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Daify-flower’d 
one,  is  the  true,  reconcile  it  to  Diofcorides’s  De¬ 
fcription  by  the  Alteration  of  a  Word  in  the 
Greek ,  which  they  fay  has  been  an  Error  of  the 
Prefs,  and  that  the  Word  is  the  true  Read¬ 

ing,  inftead  of  cm-W.  Their  Virtues  are  much 
alike,  but  the  firft  is  the  ftronger. 

28.  Of  White  and  Red  Behen,  or  Ben. 

TH E  White  Ben  is  a  Root  like  the 
Pellitory,  grey  without,  and  fome- 
thing  whiter  within  ;  the  Tafte  almoft 
infipid,  but  being  held  long  in  the  Mouth,  it 
leaves  a  Bitterncfs  difagreeable  enough.  This 
Root  is  brought  to  us  from  the  fame  Places  that 
the  Red  Ben" is  ;  and  the  Leaves  are  much  the 
fame,  except  that  this  has,  at  the  Bottom  of  each 
Leaf,  four  fmall  ones  of  the  fame  Form  and  Colour, 
that  grow  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  in  the  Middle 
of  which  rifes  a  high  Stalk,  adorn’d  with  fome 
few  Lea\res,  and  a  Budding  of  Scales,  which, 
when  blown,  produces  a  little  yellow  Flower. 
Chufe  your  Root  plump,  not  rotten,  or  eafy  to 
break,  but  the  frefheft  you  can  poffibly  get.  It 
is  appropriated  to  the  fame  Intentions  with  the 
Red  Ben. 

The  Red  Ben  is  a  Root  brought  to  us  cut 
in  Pieces  like  Jalap,  from  Mount  Lib  anus,  and 
other  Places  of  Syria ,  which,  in  the  Ground, 
is  of  the  Shape  of  a  Wild  Parfnip,  deck’d  with 
Fibres,  of  a  brown  Colour  outwardly,  and  red 
within  ;  from  whence  arife  green  long  Leaves, 
like  thofe  of  the  Limonium  or  Sea  Lavender  ;  for 
which  Reafon  fome  will  have  it  to  be  a  Species  of 
that  Plant  ;  from  the  Midft  of  which  grow  Stalks 
adorn’d  with  red  Flowers,  which  are  rang’d  two 
and  two  together,  of  the  Shape  of  Jamaica-Pep- 
per.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  dry,  of  a  high  Colour,  aftrin- 
gent,  aromatick,  and  new  as  it  can  be.  It  is 
not  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  thofe  who  fhould 
ufc  it,  generally  fubftitute  the  Roots  of  Angelica, 


Zedoary,  Borrage,  or  B  agio's,  in  its  Place.  It 
is  reckon’d  cordial,  and  a  Refifter  of  Poifon. 

[There  has  been  much  Difpute  about  what  were 
the  Behen  Albion  and  Rv.brum  of  the  Antients  : 
The  Album  has  been  by  fome  judg’d  to  be  the 
Lychnis  Sylvejlris  qua:  Behen  Album  vulgo ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  205.  by  others  the  Sérratulcs  ajfnis  Capituh 
fquammofo  luteo  tit  et  flore ,  C.  B.  Pin.  235.  and  by 
others,  the  facea  orient'alis  pa  tula,  Carthami  facie 
fore  luteo  magno,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.  The  fécond 
of  thefe  is  the  Plant  deferib’d  by  Pomet,  but  the 
laft  in  all  Probability  is  the  true  Behen  Album  of 
the  Arabians.  The  Behen  Rubrum  is  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance  the  Root  of  a  Species  of  the  Limonium, 
and  the  Root  of  the  common  Limonium  is  gene¬ 
rally  order’d  in  its  Place  ;  neither  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  much  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

29.  Of  Alkanet. 

LKAN  FT  is  a  Root  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  Size  and  Length,  of  a  deep  Potnef. 
red  Colour  on  the  Outiide,  and  white 
within,  which  produces  green  rough  Leaves,  like 
the  Buglos  :  For  which  Reafon  fome  call  it  Wild 
B agios  :  In  the  Middle  of  which  arifes  a  ftraight 
Stalk,  adorn’d  with  little  Leaves  and  Flowers,  in 
Form  of  a  Star,  of  a  faint  pale  Blue.  Chufe 
your  Alkanet  new,  pliant,  but  yet  of  a  deep  red 
without,  white  within,  with  little  blue  Heads, 
and  which,  being  rubb’d  a  little,  wet  or  dry,  up¬ 
on  the  Nail,  or  on  the  Hand,  makes  a  beautiful 
Vermillion. 

As  the  Colour  of  the  faid  Root  lies  in  the  Su¬ 
perficies,  thofe  who  ufe  it  for  colouring  of  their 
Wax,  Ointments  or  Oils,  prefer  the  Small  to  the 
Grofs  ;  and  if  it  is  clean,  it  produces  a  very  fine 
red.  The  Alkanet  grows  in  Provence ,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  to  us  by  the  W ay  of  Mar- 
feilles,  and  Nifmes  in  Languedoc.  This  Root  is 
very  ufeful  in  Phyfick,  as  well  as  for  the  Purpofes 
aforefaid  :  It  is  aftringent  and  deterfive,  ftays 
Loofeneftes,  and  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  and  drying 
old  Ulcers. 

There  is  another  Alkanet  of  the  Levant ,  or 
Confantmople,  which  is  a  Root  of  a  furprizing 
Nature,  as  well  from  its  Size  and  Thicknefs,  as 
it  grows  fometimes  larger  than  the  Arm,  as  . for 
its  Figure,  for  it  looks  to  be  nothing  but  a  Mafs 
of  large  long  Leaves,  twifted  like  a  Roll  of  To¬ 
bacco  ;  and  of  a  great  Variety  of  Colours,  the 
firft  being  an  obfeure  Red,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
a  very  fine  Violet  Colour  ;  at  the  Top  of  which 
is  a  Kind  of  Mouldinefs,  which  is  white  and 
blueifh,  and,  as  it  were,  its  Flower.  In  the 
Middle  of  the  faid  Root  is  found  a  Heart,  which 
is  a  little  Bark,  thin  and  long,  like  Cinnamon, 
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of  a  very  fine  red  without,  and  white  within. 
Tliis  Alkanet  is  very  little  in  Ufe,  hut  yet  gives  a 
better  Colour  than  the  common. 

Anchufa  puniceis  floribus,  or  Buglof- 
L emery,  fum  radice  rubra ,  Jive  Anchufa  vulga - 
tior,  by  Tournefort  ;  in  French ,  Orca- 
nette  ,  is  a  Species  of  Buglos ,  a  Plant  which  bears 
feveral  Stalks  above  a  Foot  high,  bending  to  the 
Ground.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  JFild 
Buglos.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Top  of  the 
Branches  ;  and,  when  they  fall,  are  fucceeJed  by 
Cups,  which  contain  Seeds  fhaped  like  a  Viper’s 
Head,  of  an  Afh-Colour  :  The  Root  is  an  Inch 
thick  ;  the  Bark  red,  and  whitilh  towards  the 
Heart.  This  Plant  grows  in  Tandy  Places  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  Provence.  The  Root  is  dried  in  the 
Sun,  to  be  fit  for  the  Druggift’s  Ufe.  It  makes 
a  good  Dye  for  Pomatums,  and  the  like  ;  and 
yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  with  a  little  Salt  :  It  is 
aftringent,  Hops  Fluxes  ot  the  Belly,  being  made 
into  a  Decoftion.  They  ufe  it  outwardly  for  de¬ 
terging,  and  drying  up  of  old  Ulcers. 

We  have  brought  to  us  oftentimes  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  ,  a  Kind  of  Orcanette ,  call’d  Or  canette  of 
Conjlantinople  :  This  is  a  Sort  of  Root  as  thick 
and  large  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  but  of  a  particular 
Shape  ;  for  it  produces  a  Mafs  of  large  Leaves 
twilled  like  a  Tobacco-Roll  :  In  Appearance  the 
whole  looks  as  if  it  was  artificial. 

[The  Alkanet  of  the  Shops  is  the  Root  of  the 
Anchufa  puniceis  floribus.  C.  B.  Pin.  255.  An¬ 
chufa  minor  purpurea.  Park.  517.  B  1S  not 
much  ufed  in  Medicine.  Some  to  prevent  the 
Loading  the  Lucatellus's  Balfam  with  the  Powder 
of  Sanders  wood ,  give  it  its  red  Colour  by  firft 
boiling  this  Root  in  the  Oil,  as  others  do,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  with 
the  Sanguis  Draconis. 

There  is  alfo  another  Species  of  Alkanet ,  the 
Anchufa  lutea  of  the  Shops,  which  is  the  Root 
of  the  Sympligtum  Echii  folio  ampliori  flore  luteo. 
Tourn.  lull.  138.  But  it  is  lefs  ufed  than  the 
other.  The  Levant  Alkanet  is  artificial.  J 

30.  Of  Madder. 

'-T''HE  Madder ,  which  is  call’d  Rubia 
Pomet.  A  tinftorum ,  is  the  Root  of  a  Plant 
well  known.  ’Tis  of  this  Root  the 
Dutch  make  fueh  great  Advantages,  by  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  they  fell  in  different  Countries,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France. 

The  Madder  comes  to  us  in  three  forts.  The 
firft  Sort  is  brought  in  the  Root  juft  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  Ground,  without  any  other  Prépara¬ 
tion  than  that  of  being  dry’d.  The  fécond  Sort 
is  the  Root  -  Madder i  freed  from  the  Bark  and  the 


Heart,  and  ground  by  a  Mill  into  a  grofs  Powder, 
as  we  buy  it.  The  third  Sort  is  the  Root  Mad¬ 
der  in  the  grofs,  ground  to  Powder.  But  the  fécond 
Kind  is  the  belt  ;  which  to  have  all  its  Perfedlion 
ought  to  be,  when  new  taken  out  of  the  Bale,  of 
a  pale  red,  and  to  grow  to  a  very  fine  red  in 
keeping.  That  of  Zealand  is  efteem’d  the  beft. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  Dyers,  and  in  Phyfick.  It  is  hot, 
deficative  and  vulnerary,  good  in  Obftrudlions  of 
the  Liver  and  Spleen,  in  the  Jaundice,  and  Sup- 
preflions  of  Urine. 

Madder  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are 
two  Sorts  ;  one  call’d  Rubia  tinttorum  Lemcry. 
fativa ,  according  to  Tournefort  ;  five 
hortenfis ,  according  to  Parkinfon ,  that  is,  the 
Garden  or  cultivated  Madder.  The  other  is  Ru¬ 
bia  fylvefiris  or  Erratica.  The  firft  Kind  bears 
long  four-fquar’d  Stalks,  knotty  and  rough,  from 
whence  {hoot  out  at  every  Joint  five  or  fix  oblong 
narrow  Leaves,  which  furround  the  Stalk  in  die 
Shape  of  a  Star  or  Wheel.  The  Flowers  grow 
on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  faften’d  by  little 
Stems  :  They  are  in  fmall  Cups  cut  into  five  or 
fix  Parts,  difpofed  like  a  Star,  of  a  yellow  green- 
ifh  Colour  ;  and  when  the  Flower  is  gone,  the 
Cup  brings  forth  a  Fruit  of  two  black  Fruits,  ty’d 
together  full  of  Juice  ;  each  of  which  contains  a 
Seed  almoft  round,  enclofed  in  a  Membrane  or 
Pellicle.  The  Roots  are  numerous,  long,  and 
divided  into  feveral  Branches  ;  about  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Goofe-Quill,  red  throughout,  woody, 
and  of  an  aftringent  Tafte.  They  cultivate  this 
Plant  in  rich  Ground,  in  many  Parts  of  Europe, 
and  gather  the  Root  in  May  and  June,  to  dry  it 
for  keeping  and  Tranfportation. 

The  fécond  Sort,  call’d  Rubia  Erratica ,  or 
Wild  Madder ,  is  much  lefs,  and  rougher  than 
the  former  :  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow  : 
It  bears  the  Fruit  in  Summer  and  Autumn,  which 
lafts  the  fame  in  Winter.  It  grows  in  the  Hedges 
about  Montpellier  ;  the  Root  is  only  ufed  in  Phy¬ 
fick,  efpecially  that  of  the  Garden  Kind  :  It  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  eflential  Salt  and  Oil.  Both 
the  Sorts  are  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  a  little  aftrin- 
gent  for  the  Belly  :  They  provoke  the  Terms, 
open  Obftru&ions,  and  are  ufed  fuccefsfully  in 
the  Jaundice ,  and  may  be  given  in  Powder,  Tinc¬ 
ture",  or  Decoâion,  to  the  Purpofes  aforefaid. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Rubia  Tin. /riorum  fa¬ 
tiva.  C.  B.  Pin.  333.  Rubia  major  fativa  five 
hortenfis  274.  It  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  and 
Fields,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  Root  is  of  a 
fweetilh  Tafte,  mix’d  with  fome  Bitternefs.  It 
is  commonly  ufed  in  Deeoclions,  Diet  Drinks, 
and  medicated  Ales  for  Obftru&ions  of  the 
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5  2  General  Hijïory 

2 1 .  0/  SalfaparilJa 

QAlfaparilla  Is  the  long  Filaments,  or 
Tamît.  ^  fibrous  Parts  of  a  Root,  the  Plant 
whereof  runs  upon  Walls*  Hedges, 
Trees,  lAc.  with  long,  fixait,  pointed  Leaves, 
of  a  deep  green  Colour,  fill’d  with  Fibres  :  At 
the  Bottom  of  the  Leaves  grow  little  Filaments, 
which  catch  hold  of  Trees,  as  the  Vine  does: 
On  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  arife  little  white 
Flowers  like  Stars,  from  whence  comes,  a  fmall 
led  Fruit,  of  a  fharpifh  Tafte.  This  Plant 
grows  plentifully  in  New  Spain,  and  in  P erti ,  and 
in  the  Eaft-Indies  as  well  as  the  Wejl,  and  delights 
in  wet  and  marfhy  Grounds. 

Some  will  needs  have  it,  that  this  Saif  apart  lia , 
is  a  Plant  which  is  very  common  in  France ,  and 
call’d  Smilax  afpera  major,  the  large  prickly  Bind¬ 
weed,  or  Smilax.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Sal- 
faparilla  fold,  viz.  the  Indian  Salfaparilla  of 
Spain,  and  tire  bigger  Salfaparilla  of  Marignan, 
or  Marahan.  The  fineft  and  beft  of  the  two,  is 
that  of  Spain,  which  to  be  in  its  Perfection  ought 
to  be  in  long  ftringy  Roots,  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Goofc- Quill,  greyifh  without,  and  white  with 
two  reddifh  Streaks  within,  eafy  to  fplit  in  two, 
and  when  it  is  fplit  free  from  Duft  or  Worm- 
holes,  and  fuch  as  being  boil’d,  tinges  the  W a- 
ter  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  Reject  fuch  as  is  moift, 
extremely  fmall,  full  of  Fibres  ;  and  likewife  a 
Sort  of  Salfaparilla,  from  Holland,  in  little 
Bunches,  cut  at  both  Ends.  Some  will  have  it 
that  the  Salfaparilla,  reddifh  on  the  Outfide, 
and  ty’d  up  in  long  Bunches,  which  comes  by  the 
Way  of  Marfeilles ,  is  not  fo  good  as  the  other  ; 
but,  for  my  Part,  I  can  affirm,  I  never  could 
find  any  Difference  betwixt  that  and  the  true 
Spanifh  Salfaparilla  :  The  large  B afar  el  Salfapa¬ 
rilla,  or  that  of  Marignan ,  ought  abfolutcly  to 
be  rejected  ;  this  fome  call  falfely  Mufcovy  Sal¬ 
faparilla,  but  it  is  fitter  for  lighting  of  Fires  than 
to  be  ufed  in  Phyfick.  The  Ufe  of  this  Root  is 
for  Ptifans,  or  Diet-drinks,  for  curing  the  Vene¬ 
real  Difeafe ,  and  making  fuch' lean  as  are  too  fat. 
The  Dofe  in  Deco&ion  is  from  half  an  Ounce 
to  an  Ounce. 

Sarfaparilla,  or  Salfaparilla,  is  a 
Lcmery.  very  long  Root,  like  a  fmall  Cord, 
which  is  brought  from  New  Spain  in 
Collars,  or  long  Bundles  of  fibrous  Branches,  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  writing  Quill.  This  is  the  Smilax , 
or  Bindweed,  call’d  Smilax  Afpera  Peruana,  five 
Salfaparilla.  The  Stalk  is  long,  ferpentine, 
woody,  prickly,  yielding,  and  climbing  like  the 
Vine  upon  every  Shrub  or  Tree.  The  Flowers, 
whiçh  we  of  a  white  Colour,  at  laft  produce 
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Berries,  which  are  round  and  flcfhy  like  fmall 
Cherries,  green  at  firfir,  a  little  reddifh  afterwards, 
and  at  lafC black,  which  contain  in  them  one  or 
two  ftony  Nuts,  of  awhitifh  yellow,  in  which  is 
a  Seed,  or  white  hard  Kernel.  The  beft  Salfa¬ 
parilla,  is  that  which  is  round,  full,  apt  to  break 
when  beat  together,  mealy,  and  white  within  ; 
that  which  is  fhriveli’d,  lean,  tough,  and  not 
mealy,  being  nothing  near  fo  good.  There  is 
fome  which  comes  from  Jamaica,  but  that  is 
tough,  not  mealy,  and  fo  not  of  equal  Value 
with  the  Spanifh.  Our  Merchants  bring  another 
Sort,  which  they  call  Marignan  Salfaparilla, 
which  is  larger  and  groffer  than  that  of  Peru,  and 
nothing  nigh  fo  good.  It  is  call’d  Salfaparilla, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  in  the  Indian  Longue, 
a  Plant  made  up  of  the  Vine  and  Bramble.  Lhis 
Root  is  fudorifick,  alexipharmick,  and  a  great 
Alcali.  Its  chief  Ufe  is  againft  the  French  Pox 
and  its  Symptoms,  the  King’s-Evil,  Rheumatifms, 
Catarrhs,  Gouts,  and  all  Difeafes  proceeding 
from  them,  taken  in  a  Powder  from  a  Dram  to 
two  Drams. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Smilax  afpera  Peruviana 
five  Sarfaparilla.  C.  B.  Pin.  296.  Smilax  Pe¬ 
ruviana  Salfaparilla .  Ger.  709.  ^  was  her¬ 

nie  rly  ufed  in  America  for  Venereal  Difeafes,  and 
from  thence  grew  in  Ufe  here  in  the  fame  Inten¬ 
tions,  tho’  its  Virtues  are  at  prefent  very  much 
fufpe&ed  ;  it  is  but  in  a  few  of  the  Officinal  Com- 
pofitions,  but  pretty  much  in  extemporaneous 
Prefcription,  and  conftantly  taken  by  many  People, 
as  a  Kind  of  Tea.] 

32.  Of  China  Root. 

H  E  China  is  a  knotty  crumpled 
Root,  reddifh  without  and  within  ;  Pomet. 
which,  from  the  Ground,  fends  forth 
Stalks  that  climb  upon  other  Plants,  from  whence 
grow  large  green  Leaves,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Heart  ; 
the  Stalk  is  furnifh’d  all  along  with  little  Prickles 
like  Thorns. 

The  China  which  we  fell,  is  brought  to  us 
from  fcveral  Parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and  China , 
both  by  the  Way  of  Holland ,  England,  and 
Marfeilles,  fometimes  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  but  oftener  cleanfed  in  Part  from  its  outer 
Skin,  and  with  its  Ends  cut  off,  to  make  it  fell 
the  better. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  heavy,  refinous,  difficult  to 
cut,  cleanfed  of  its  outer  Skin,  of  a  reddifh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  take  Care  that  it  has  not  been  Worm- 
eaten,  and  the  Holes  ftop’d  with  Bole,  or  fuch 
other  Matter,  as  is  very  frequently  the  Cafe.  The 
China  is  much  in  Ufe  'to  make  fudorifick  Ptifans, 
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and  is  employ’d  to  that  Purpofe  with  Salfaparilla, 
one  being  feldom  ufed  without  the  other. 

There  grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Antilles ,  a 
large  Root,  which  fome  affirm  to  be  the  true 
China  ;  but  as  that  is  not  yet  confirm’d,  I  fhall 
refer  the  Reader  to  a  Book  of  the  Reverend  Father 
du  Tertre ,  who  has  made  a  fine  and  large  De- 
feription  thereof  ;  but  as  that  Account  has  no 
Relation  to  our  Bufinefs,  I  do  not  think  it  proper 
to  fay  more  of  it. 

[There  are  two  Kinds  of  China  Root  fold  in  the 
Shops  ;  the  true  Kind  is  the  Root  of  the  China 
Orientalis  feu  Smilax  afpera  Chinenfts  Lampatam 
di£t a  in  MSS.  Herman.  Sankira  Smilax  minus 
Spine  fa  fruftu  rûbicundo ,  radice  Virtu  ofa  China 
DiCta.  Kcemp.  Amoen  Exot.  781.  This  is  brought 
to  us.  from  China.  The  other  is  the  China  Spuria 
Nodofa.  C.  B.  Pin.  297.  The  Pfeudo  China 
Park.  1579.  It  is  the  Root  of  the  Kabolojfa 
Ririhunnawel  Smilax  Indica  Spinofa  folio  Cirna- 
momi ,  Pfeudo  China  quibufdam.  Mus.  Zeyl.  22. 
This  is  brought  to  us  from  the  JVeJl-Indies.  It 
differs  but  little  from  the  other,  and  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability  is  the  Root  of  the  fame  Plant  brought 
into  a  different  Climate.  It  was  once  in  great 
Efteem  in  tire  Venereal  Difeafe,  but  has  now  loft 
iftuch  of  its  Credit.] 

33.  Of  A  far  um,  or  AITarabacca. 

THIS  Root  commonly  call’d  AJfara- 
bacca  Cabaret ,  or  Wild  S pi  knar d , 
grows  very  frequently  in  moft  Parts  of 
the  Levant ,  in  Canada ,  and  likewife  in  France  all 
about  Lyons.  This  Root,  when  in  the  Earth, 
fends  forth  Stalks,  on  the  Tops  of  which  grow 
green  thick  "Leaves,  like  a  Heart,  the  Flower 
is  rofe-falhion’d,  and  of  a  reddifti  Colour. 

Chufe  the  true  A f arum  from  the  Levant ,  if 
you  can  poffibly  get  it,  and  fuch  Roots  as  are  the 
moft  beautiful,  not  fibrous  or  broken,  but  of  a 
grey  Colour  on  the  Outfide  and  Within,  of  a 
penetrating  quick  Smell,  and  of  an  acrid  Tafte, 
attended  with  a  little  Bitternefs.  Take  care  that 
you  do  not  take  the  Azarina ,  or  fmall  Spiknard 
for  it,  which  is  brought  to  us  from  Burgundy , 
and  may  be  eafily  diftinguifti’d,  in  that  the  Afa- 
rum  has  grey  Roots  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  wri- 
ting-Pen,  and  the  Azarina  is  in  little  blackifh 
Roots,  dry  and  full  of  Filaments. 

It  is  obfervable  that  this  Plant  has  its  Root  lying 
upon,  and  hardly  at  all  entering  into  the  Earth, 
but  at  a  Foot  Depth  under  fome  of  the  Roots 
there  are  knobby  Subftances,  like  Truffles  in 
Shape,  yellowifh  without,  and  white  within, 
which  when  fqaeez’d  emit  a  milky  Juice,  which 


is  cauftick  like  T  ire.  This  I  mention  here,  not 
knowing  that  any-  other  Perfon  has  obferv’d,  or 
written  about  it. 

The  Afaram  is  but  little  ufed  in  Medicine. 
It  is  an  Emetick  infufed  in  the  Quantity  of  two 
Drams,  or  fomething  more,  in  half  a  Pint  of 
White  Wine,  or  given  in  Powder.  It  is  a  Diu- 
retick  alfo,  boil’d  in  W ater,  and  has  a  Place  in 
fome  Galenical  Compofitions. 

Azanm ,  or  Afarum ,  wild  Spiknard , 
is  a  fmall  Plant  which  bears  its  Leaves  Lemery. 
like  thofe  of  the  Ground-Ivy,  but 
fmaller,  rounder,  tenderer,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
Alining  green,  faften’d  upon  long  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  grow  ne.y  the  Root,  fupported  upon 
fliort  Stems,  which  arife  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves  :  Each  of  the  Flowers  has 
five  or  fix  purple  Supporters,  which  raife  up  the 
Hollow  of  the  Cup,  that  is  divided  commonly 
into  three  Parts.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  a 
Fruit  follows  in  the  Cup,  which  is  cut  into  fix 
Parts,  and  divided  each  lengthway  into  fix  Lodg¬ 
ings,  which  contain  in  them  little,  longifh  brown 
Seeds,  full  of  a  white  Subftance,  whofe  Tafte  is 
fomething  acrid.  The  Roots  are  .clofe  by  the 
Ground,  fmall  corner’d,  creeping,  knotty, 
crooked,  and  ftringy.  This  Plant  grows  upon 
the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Gardens  or  fhady 
Places  ;  and  the  Leaves  continue  green  all  the 
Year.  It  purges  upwards  and  downwards  ;  Is 
aperitive,  and  opens  Obftru&ions.  The  Dofe  is 
from  half  a  Dram  to  two  in  Infufion,  and  from 
half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  in  Powder.  It  is  like¬ 
wife  ufed  ill  feveral  Compofitions,  where  it  does 
not  vomit  at  all,  becaufe  it  is  mix’d  but  in  fmall 
Quantities,  with  abundance  of  other  Ingredients. 

[It  is  the  Root  of  the  Afarum  Vulgar e.  P„rk.  266. 
A  fanon  vulgar  e  Rot  undi folium.  Hill.  Ox.  3.  511. 
It  is  kept  in  Gardens  and  Flowers  early  in  the 
Spring.  Much  has  been  faid  in  its  Praife  in  many 
Intentions,  but  it  is  now  feldom  given  inwardly; 
its  principal  Ufe  is  in  a  fort  of  Snuff  made  of  the 
dry’d  Leaves  reduced  to  Powder,  which  power¬ 
fully  drains  mucous  Humours  from  the  Head. 

The  other  Species  is  the  Afarum  Virginianum 
feu  Serpentaria  nigra ,  the  A  fanon  Virginianum 
folio  cordato  Cyclaminis  more  Maculato.  H.  Ox. 
3.  51  x.  The  Roots  of  this  are  fometimes  offer’d 
to-  '  ..le  for  the  true  Snake  Root.] 

34.  Of  Liquorice. 

ZTqucrice ,  which  the  Latins  have  call’d 
J  Glychyrriza ,  Liquiritia ,  Radix  dul-  Pomet. 
cis ,  is  a  Plant  which  has  clammy  Leaves, 
green,  Alining,  and  roundifii  ;  the  Flowers  are  of 

a  pur- 
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a  purple  Colour,  from  whence  come  the  Hufks, 
wherein  the  Seed  is  contain  d. 

The  Liquorice  fold  at  Paris,  is  brought  thither 
by  Bales,  from  fevcral  Parts  of  Spain,  but  chiefly 
from  Bayonne  and  Saragoffa  Side  of  the  Country, 
where  that  Plant  grows  in  abundance,  Chufe 
your  Liquorice  frefh,  fmooth,  of  about  two 
Fingers  thick,  reddifh  without,  of  a  Gold-Co¬ 
lour  within,  eafy  to  cut,  and  of  a  fweet  agree¬ 
able  Tafte.  That  of  Saragoffa  is  the  beft,  and 
is  to  be  preferr’d  to  that  of  Bayonne,  which  is 
greyifh  without,  lefs,  earthy,  and  of  little  Eftecm. 

It  mull  be  carefully  preferv’d  left  it  fpoil,  for 
when  one  Piece  of  it  begins  to  taint,  the  whole 
Parcel  is  in  Danger.  As  to  dry  Liquorice,  chufe 
fuch  as  is  yellow  and  dry,  and  take  Care  that  it 
is  not  the  Refufe  of  the  Bales,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  black,  fpoil’d,  and  of  no  \  alue.  The 
Ufe  of  Liquorice  is  too  well  known  for  nie 
to  need  to  defenbe  it.  1  fhall  however  obfeive 
that  Liquorice  Powder  taken  with  an  equal  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Flower  of  Brimftone,  from  two  Ounces 
to  four,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Horfe, 
twice  a  Day  for  eight  Days,  is  a  good  Remedy  to 
prevent  broken  Windednefs  when  it  is  firft  per¬ 
ceived,  and  will  prevent  the  Malady  from  ap¬ 
pearing  for  fome  Days,  which  thofe  who  buy 
Hçrfesought  to  be  upon  their  Guard  about. 

During  the  Ufe  of  this  Remedy,  the  Horfe 
muft  be ‘"kept  at  R,eft,  and  have  as  little  Hay  as 
pofftble. 

Of  Black  Liquorice  Juice. 

They  make  of  Liquorice  and  warm  Water,  a 
ftrong  yellow  Tinware,  which  afterwards  is  eva¬ 
porated  over  the  Fire,  to  a  folid  Confidence,  till 
it  becomes  black,  and  is  what  we  call  black  Li- 
quorijh  Juice,  which  comes  to  us  ready  made 
from  Holland ,  Spam,  and  ]\Larfc tiles,  in  Cakes 
of  different  Sizes,  which  fometimes  weigh  four 
Ounces,  or  half  a  Pound.  The  Liquorifh  Juice 
which  has  the  moft  Virtue,  is  black  without,  and 
of  a  fhining  Blacknefs  within,  eafy  to  break,  and 
of  a  grateful  Tafte  enough  ;  rejedft  fuch  as  is  foft, 
reddifh,  and,  when  broke,  is  dirty  or  gravelly, 
and  has  a  burnt  Tafte.  The  Juice  is  very  ufeful 
to  cure  thofe  who  are  affli&ed  with  Fluxes  of 
Rheum,  Coughs,  Afthma’s,  Lfc.  chewing  it  in 
the  Mouth  like  Tobacco,  or  diffolving  it  in  any 
convenient  Liquor.  We  fell  befides,  other  Kinds 
of  Liquorifh  Juices,  as  thofe  of  Blois,  both  white 
and  yellow,  and  thofe  of  Rbeims  or  of  Pans, 
which  are  cut  into  flat  Paftiles,  or  made  round 
like  a  fmall  Wax-Candle.  The  white  Juice  of 
Liquorifh,  as  ’tis  call’d,  made  at  Paris,  is  a 
Compofitioa  of  Liquorifh  Powder,  Sugar,  Al¬ 


monds,  and  Orrice  Powder  ;  but  as  there  arc  va¬ 
rious  Methods  of  making  up  thefe  Kinds  of  Lo¬ 
zenges,  either  with  Gums,  Sugars,  or  Variety 
of  Drugs,  I  fhall  pafs  them  by,  and  only  fay, 
that  I  think  the  black  Juice,  fmgly,  to  have  more 
Virtue  than  any  of  the  Compofitions. 

There  are  feveral  other  Roots  fold  in  the  Shops, 
befides  what  I  have  mention’d,  which  grow  in  the 
Gardens,  and  other  Places  about  Paris,  as  the 
Enula  Campana  ;  the  Perony,  male  and  female  ; 
the  greater  and  lefl'er  Arum,  or  Wake  Robin  ;  the 
Dog-grafs,  or  fhuck-grafs  ;  and  feveral  others, 
which  the  Herb-feliers  furnifh  us  with,  as  we 
have  Occafion. 

Glycyrrhiza  vu'garis,,  or,  according 
to  Tourncfort ,  the  Glycyrrhiza  Jiliquofa,  Lemery. 
vcl  Germanica,  is  a  Plant  which  bears 
feveral  Stalks  three  or  four  Foot  high  :  The 
Leaves  are  longifh,  vifeous,  green,  fhining,  dif- 
pofed  into  Wings  like  the  Acacia ,  ranged  in  Pairs 
along  the  Side,  terminating  in  a  Angle  Leaf,  of  a 
fmart  Tafte,  tending  to  an  acrid.  The  Flowers 
are  of  the  leguminous  Kind,  and  purple-colour’d, 
fucceeded  by  fhort  Hufks,  which  enclofe  Seeds 
that  are  ordinarily  of  the  Shape  of  a  little  Kidney. 
The  Roots  are  large  and  long,  dividing  themfelves 
into  feveral  Branches,  fome  as  thick  as  one’s 
Thumb,  and  others  as  the  Finger. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Liquorifh  which  is 
call’d,  Glycyrrhiza  Echinata,  or  Glycyrrhiza  ca~ 
pite  Echinato ,  the  prickly  Liquorifh,  or  that  with 
the  Chefnut  Head  :  It  bears  its  Branches  a  Man’s 
Height,  carrying  long  Leaves,  fharp  at  the  Ends, 
and  myde  like  the  Maffick  Tree,  green,  a  little 
glutinous,  and  difpofed  as  the  former  Species. 
The  Flowers  are  final!,  bluifh  ;  after  which 
grows  Fruit  compofed  of  fevcral  Hufks,  which 
are  longifh  and  briftled  at  the  Points,  landing  one 
again  ft  another,  and  join’d  together  almoft  at  tha 
Bottom.  The  Roots  are  long,  and  as  thick  as 
an  Arm,  growing  ftraight  in  the  Ground,  with¬ 
out  any  Divifion  at  all.  This  grows  chiefly  in 
Italy,  and  is  of  no  Kind  of  Uie,  becaufe  the 
other  Sort  is  fo  much  the  better  both  in  Tafte 
and  Virtue. 

Liquorijh  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Spain,  and 
many  other  Countries  of  Europe,  but  tire  beft  is 
that  which  grows  in  England.  The  beft  is  large, 
thick,  fubftantial,  and  of  a  good  Length,  being 
of  a  brightifh  yellow  within.  The  Spanijh  is 
much  like  the  Englijh ,  fave  that  it  dries  fafter, 
and  is  more  wrinkled  in  its  Bark.  I  hat  which 
comes  from  Brandenburgh  is  a  good  Kind,  and 
being  dried  will  keep  good  two  \  ears.  It  is  one 
of  the  beft  Pe&ora's  in  the  World,  opens  Ob- 
ftj-u&ions  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  ;  eufeth  griping 
of  the  Bowels  and  Cholick,  an^l  is  good  to  mix 

with 
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with  Catbarticks.  It  cures  Ulcers  of  Kidneys 
and  Bladder,  allays  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  and  pif- 
fing  of  Blood  ;  is  Angularly  ufeful  again!!  Coughs, 
Colds,  Afthma’s,  Wheezing,  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ins;,  and  other  Difeafes  of  thefe  Parts. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza  fdiquofa 
vel  Germanica.  C.  B.  Pin.  352.  Glycyrrhiza 
vulgaris.  Ger.  Em.  1302.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Fields  and  Gardens,  and  flowers  in  “June  ;  its 
chief  Place  of  Growth  with  us  is  about  Pontc- 
fradt  in  Yorkjhire ,  tho’  of  late  there  is  a  great 
deal  cultivated  near  London.  We  have  two 
Sorts  of  the  Liquorice  Juice  in  the  Shops,  the 
one  call’d  Spanijh,  which  is  made  near  Tortofa  in 
Catalonia  ;  the  other  is  made  here  of  the  dringy 
Parts  of  the  Root,  and  mix’d  with  the  Pulp  of 
Prunes  ;  but  they  are  eafily  diftinguifh’d,  as  that 
from  abroad  is  of  a  much  finer  Colour  and  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  harder  and  more  brittle.] 

35.  Of  Hermodadtyls. 

TH E  Hèrmàdafîyls  are  fmall  bulbous 
Roots,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Heart, 
generally  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  middling 
Nut,  but  flat  ;  of  a  reddifli  Grey  without,  and 
White  within  ;  heavy  and  compaH,  and  almofl  of 
an  infipid  Tade,  while  they  are  frefh  ;  but  light, 
and  fubjedf  to  be  worm-eaten  when  old  :  They 
are  brought  dry’d  from  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  Plant  has  Leaves  like  the  Leek,  of  a  fine 
Green  among  which  rifes  a  Stalk,  which  carries 
on  its  Top  a  fmall  pear-fafhion’d  Fruit.  Chufe 
fuch  as  are  frefh,  large,  well-fed,  reddifli  without, 
and  white  within,  the  dried:  and  lead:  full  of  Dull 
that  can  be  got.  It  is  a  Commodity  of  which  it 
is  bed  to  lay  in  no  great  Store,  it  being  fo  ready 
to  decay,  or  worm-eat,  as  I  mention’d  before. 
They  are  much  us’d  in  Phyfick,  in  feveral  Ga¬ 
lenical  Compofitions. 

The  Hermodatlyl  is  a  tuberous  or 
Lemery.  bulbous  Root,  as  thick  as  a  little  Wal¬ 
nut,  being  of  the  Shape  of  a  Heart, 
red  without,  and  white  within,  of  a  fpungy  light 
Subdance,  without  Fibres,  eafy  to  break,  and 
crumble  into  Powder  like  Meal,  of  a  fweetifh 
Tade,  a  little  glutinous.  It  is  brought  dry  from 
Egypt  arid  Syria.  The  common  Opinion  is, 
that  it  is  a  fort  of  Colchicum ,  call’d  by  Cafp.  Bau- 
hinuSy  Colchicum  radice  fucata  alba  ;  and  by  Lobcl , 
the  HermodaGyl  of  the  Shops  that  is  not  poi- 
fonous, 

There  are  others  that  believe  it  is  a  kind  of  tube¬ 
rous  Orrice,  called  by  Cafp.  Bauhinus ,  Iris  tube- 
rofa  folio  angulofo,  the  tuberous  Orrice  with  the 
corner’d  Leaf,  and  by  Manihiolus ,  llermodaclylus 
versts  :  So  that  we  ought  to  fufpend  our  Judgment 
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on  this  Adah,  and  wait  ’till  i't  is  decided  by  more 
Travellers  that  can  give  a  better  Light  into  this 
Bufinefs,  and  diffidently  clear  up  our  Doubts. 
It  is  a  Angular  Purge,  expelling  tough  Flegm,  arid 
clammy  Humours,  from  the  Joints  and  extreme 
Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and  is  accounted  a  Specifick 
againd  the  Gout  in  the  Hands  and  Feet,  given  in 
Powder,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  ;  and  in 
Infufion,  from  two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce.  The 
Hermodatlyl  Pills  are  good  againd  Palfies,  Trem¬ 
blings,  Convulfions,  Colicks,  Gouts,  àfc.  being 
given  from  two  Scruples  to  four. 

[It  is  very  much  difputed  yet,  among  the  bed 
Authors,  what  the  Her  modally  Is  are  the  Root  of  ; 
the  mod  probable  Conjecture  is,  that  the  Plarit 
which  produces  them,  is  the  Colchicum  Chionesife 
floribus  Fritilldrhe  Injlar  tejfulatis  foliis  undulatis. 
Hid.  Ox.  341.  Colchicum  variegatiim  Meliagridis 
Facie.  Cornut. 

They  were  commonly  us’d  as  a  Purge  among 
the  Antients  ;  but  their  ACtion  is  very  flow,  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  fatiguing  ;  they  are  bed  corrected  with 
Aromaticks,  and  are  now  fometimes  mix’d  with 
Jalap,  and  given  in  Rheumatifms,  and  are  an 
Ingredient  in  the  Eledtuarium  Caryocojl'uium  of 
the  Shops. 

The  Women  of  Egypt  eat  them  roaded  to 
make  them  fat.] 

36.  Of  the  true  Acorus. 

H  E  true  Accrus  y  which  is  impro¬ 
perly  call’d  Calamus  Aromaticus ,  is  Pomet. 
a  knotty  Root,  reddifh  without,  and 
white  within,  adorn’d  with  long  Filaments,  or 
fibrous  Strings,  of  a  light  Subdance,  and  eafily 
fubjeCt  to  be  worm-eaten.  There  arife  from  the 
faid  Root  green  Leaves,  long  and  narrow  ;  the 
Fruit  is  about  three  Inches  long,  of  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  long  Pepper. 

Chufe  your  Acorus  new,  well-fed,  clean’d  from 
the  Fibres,  hard  to  break,  of  an  acrid  Tade,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  agreeable  Bittternefs,  of  a 
fweet  Smell,  and  very  Aromatick  ;  ’tis  for  this 
Reafon  it  is  more  known  by  the  Name  of  Cala¬ 
mus  Aromaticus  y  though  altogether  improper,  than 
that  of  the  Acorus.  This  Root,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger,  and 
about  half  a  Foot  long  j  is  brought  to  us  from  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  Poland ,  and  of  Tartaryy  and  like- 
wife  from  the  Ifle  of  java ,  where  it  is  call’d  Di- 
ringo .  The  Acorus  is  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ;  it  is 
warm,  diuretkk,  domachick,  cordial,  and  a  Re¬ 
dder  of  Poifon,  and  is  one  of  the  Ingredigents  of 
the  Treacle,  without  any  other  Preparation  but 
being  well  pick’d  and  clean’d,  and  freed  from 
Dirt,  or  any  thing  elle  that  may  dick  to  the 
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Root  ;  but  its  principal  Ufe  is  for  the  Perfumers. 
There  is  another  Sort  of  Acorus,  call’d  the  falfe 
Acorus ,  and  in  Latin ,  Acorus  adultcrinus,  which  is 
a  Species  of  Flag-flower,  with  yellow  Flowers, 
common  in  watry  Places  :  It  is  atténuant,  rcfol- 
vent,  {Lengthening,  and  proper  to  ftay  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly  and  Hemorrhages,  but  is  little  us’d. 

The  true  Acorus ,  or  Calamus  Aroma- 
Lemery.  thus  of  the  Shops,  is  a  Root  the  Length 
of  one’s  Hand,  a  Finger’s  Thicknefs, 
full  of  little  Knots  and  Strings,  of  a  fine  light 
Subfiance,  reddifh  without,  and  white  within, 
Rented,  acrid,  and  commonly  call’d,  but  falfely, 
Calamus  Aromaticus.  It  is  brought  from  Lithua¬ 
nia ,  Tartary ,  &c.  The  Leaves  of  the  Root  arc 
long,  almoft  like  the  Orrice.  There  is  falfe  Aco¬ 
rns,  which  is  called,  in  Latin,  Acorus  adult crinus, 
feu  gladiolus  luteus  ;  which  is  a  Species  of  the  Flag 
Flower  :  Thefe  grow  in  marfliy  and  other  watry 
Places.  Sometimes  this  Root  is  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
but  rarely.  Both  Sorts  contain  in  them  a  good 
deal  of  exalted  Oil,  mix’d  with  volatile  Salt.  The 
true  Sort  is  bitter,  and  of  a  fliarp  Tafte,  fto- 
matick,  heating  and  drying,  of  thin  and  fubtil 
Parts,  attenuating,  inciding,  and  aperitive  ;  it 
opens  Obftrudtions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and 
W omb,  relieves  in  the  Cholick,  and  provokes  the 
Terms.  It  may  be  given  in  Powder,  the  candied 
Root,  Oil  or  Extradf,  from  a  Scruple  to  half  a 
Dram  ;  or  in  the  ElcCtuary  Diacorum ,  which  you 
may  fee  in  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Acorus  verus  five  Cala¬ 
mus  aromaticus  Ojfcinaram ,  C.  B.  Pin.  34.  Acorus 
•verus  Officiais  falfo  Calamus ,  Ger.  Emac.  62. 
It  grows  in  wet  Places,  and  produces  its  Spike  in 
July. 

The  befl  Judges  in  Botany  are  agreed,  that  this 
is  not  the  true  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the  Antients, 
but  the  Acorus  verus  of  Diof corides.  ] 


37.  Of  the  true  aromatick  Reed,  or  Calamus 
Aromaticus. 

THE  true  Calamus,  or  rather  the 

_ .  bitter  Calamus,  is  a  Reed  the 

Thicknefs  of  a  Quill,  of  two  or  three 
Foot  high,  compos’d  of  Joints,  from  whence 
grow  green  Leaves,  and  little  Clufters  of  yellow 
Flowers.  This  little  Reed  grows  in  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  is  convey’d  to 
Marfeilles ,  fometimes  whole,  but  generally  in 
fmall  Bundles  of  about  half  a  Foot  long.  Chufe 
the  larg.ft  which  is  frefh,  cleans’d  from  the  fmall 
Roots  and  the  Branches,  and  made  up  in  Bundles; 
it  ought  to  be  of  a  brownifti  Red  without,  and 
v.hitilh  within,  furmlh'd  with  a  white  Pith  ;  for 
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when  it  is  Hale  the  faid  Pith  will  turn  yellow,  and 
fall  into  a  Duft,  as  if  Worms  had  eaten  it  :  It 
ought  alfoto  break  into  Splinters,  and,  when  you 
put  it  into  your  Mouth,  to  have  an  intoler¬ 
able  Bitternefs.  It  is  chiefly  us’d  for  Venice 
Treacle. 

Calamus  verus ,  feu  amants,  the  true 
or  bitter  Calamus ,  is  a  kind  of  Reed  Lemery. 
which  we  bring  dry  from  the  Eaf -Indies 
in  little  Bales.  It  grows  about  three  Foot  high  ; 
the  Stalk  is  reddiih  without,  and  full  of  a  white 
Pith  within  ;  it  is  divided  by  Joints,  on  each  of 
which  grow  two  long  green  Leaves,  fharp  at  the 
Ends  ;  the  Flowers  rife  on  the  Tops,  difpos’d  in 
Clufters  or  yellow  Plumes.  It  is  fweet  feented 
and  fragrant,  but  fomewhat  bitterifh  in  Tafte, 
breaks  white,  and  is  a  little  knotty.  This  is  us’d 
againft  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Brain,  Nerves, 
Womb,  and  Joints.  There  is  prepar’d  from  it, 
as  from  the  Acorus ,  the  Confedl,  the  Spirit, 
the  Oil,  the  Extraâ,  and  the  Electuary  Dia¬ 
corum. 

[This  is  the  true  Calamus  Aromaticus  of  the 
Antients  ;  it  is  the  Stalk  of  the  Caffabel  Darrira, 
Alp.  Exol.  It  grows  in  Egypt,  and  has  four  leav’d 
Flowers,  fucceeded  by  long  pointed  Seed-Veflels, 
full  of  very  fmall  black  Seed  ;  but  its  Virtues  are 
unknown  among  us  at  prefent. 

38.  Of  the  Sugar-Cane. 

OUgar-Canes  are  Reeds  which  grow 
CJ  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Pomct. 
Wef -Indies,  in  Brafil ,  and  the  Antilles 
Ifles.  Thefe  Canes,  or  Reeds,  being  in  the 
Ground,  fhoot  out  from  every  Joint,  another 
Cane,  of  five  or  fix  Foot  high,  which  is  furnifli’d 
with  long,  green,  narrow,  fliarp  Leaves.  In  the 
Midway  of  the  Height  of  every  Cane,  there 
grows  a  Stalk,  terminated  in  a  Point,  at  the  Top 
of  which  ftands  a  kind  of  Flower,  of  a  Silver 
Colour,  and  in  the  Shape  of  a  Plume. 

The  Indians  prepare  the  Ground,  digging  about 
half  a  Foot  deep,  with  their  Spades,  in  Furrows, 
in  each  of  which  they  place  a  Cane  of  about  three 
Foot  long,  and  lay  two  other  Canes,  one  at  each 
End,  for  a  Foot  Length  under  it  ;  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  to  plant,  ’till  the  Ground  is  full.  At  the 
End  of  fix  or  feveh  Months,  which  is  the  Time 
that  they  begin  to  raife  their  Stalks,  they  take 
care  to  cut  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Sugar, 
otherwife  there  would  be  a  great  deal  loft.  Thefe 
Stalks  are  what  the  Savages  very  much  ufe  to 
make  their  Bows  of. 
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39.  The  Manner  in  which  Sugar  is  drawn 
from  the  Canes. 

THE  Americans  having  cut  their 

_ .  Canes  above  the  firft  Joint,  and 

freed  them  from  their  Leaves,  make 
them  into  Bundles,  and  carry  them  to  the. Mill, 
which  is  compos’d  of  three  Rollers  of  an  equal 
Size,  and  equally  arm’d  with  Plates  of  Iron, 
where  the  Canes  are  to  pafs.  The  Roller  in  the 
Middle  is  rais’d  much  higher  than  the  reft,  to 
the  End  that  the  two  Poles,  which  are  affix’d 
crofs-wavs  at  the  Top,  and  to  which  the  Beafts 
are  yoak’d,  may  turn  about  freely,  without  being 
hinder’d  by  the  Machine.  The  great  Roller  in 
the  Middle  is  furrounded  with  a  Cog,  full  of 
Teeth,  which  bite  upon  the  Sides  of  the  two 
other  Rollers  adjoining  to  it,  which  makes  them 
turn  about,  grind  and  bruife  the  Canes,  which  pafs 
quite  round  the  great  Roller,  and  come  out  dry, 
and  fqueez’d  from  all  their  Juice.  If  by  Accident 
the  Indian,  or  whoever  feeds  the  Mill  with  Canes, 
fhould  happen  to  have  his  Ungers  catch’d  in  the 
Mill,  they  muft  immediately  cut  oft'  his  Arm, 
left  the  whole  Body  Ihould  be  drawn  in  and  ground 
to  Pieces  :  Therefore  as  foon  as  they  fee  any  one 
have  his  Finger  or  Hand  catch’d,  the  Perfon  Hand¬ 
ing  by  cuts  off  his  Arm  with  a  Hanger,  and  he  is 
afterwards  cur’d,  and  kept  for  other  Service.  The 
Juice  falling  into  a  Veflel  which  is  below  the  Mill, 
and  heino;  drawn  oft’,  runs  by  a  little  Channel  into 
the  firflT  Boiler,  which  holds  about  two  Hog- 
iheads,  where  it  is  heated  by  a  fmali  Fire,  and  fet 
a  boiling,  in  order  to  make  a  very  thick  Scum 
arife  :  The  IVefi- Indians  keep  this  Scum  to  feed 
their  Cattle  with.  This  Liquor  being  well  feum’d 
is  put  into  a  fécond  Boiler,  where  they  make  it 
boil  again,  throwing  in,  from  Time  to  Time, 
warm  Water,  in  which  they  have  beat  up  fome 
Eggs  :  Having  been  thus  purified,  they  pafs  it 
through  Strainers  ;  and,  after  it  has  has  done  run¬ 
ning,  put  it  into  a  third  Boiler,  which  is  of  Brafs 
or  Copper,  and  then  again,  upon  another  refining, 
into  a  fourth  Boiler  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  and 
they  find,  it  rifes  to  a  Grain,  they  pafs  a  Scimmer, 
or  wooden  Spathu/a  underneath  it,  from  the  Right 
to  the  Left,  to  fee  what  Quality  the  Graining  is 
of  :  The  Sugar  being  thus  ready,  while  it  remains 
hot,  is  caft  into  Moulds,  or  Earthen  Pots,  with 
Holes  in  their  Bottoms,  yet  Unit  :  At  the  End  of 
twenty-four  Hours,  which  is  the  ordinary  Time 
the  Sugar  takes  to  incorporate,  the  Negroes  car¬ 
ry  the  Pots  into  their  Warehoufes  ;  and  after  they 
have  open’d  the  Holes,  and  pierced  the  Sugar, 
they  fet  the  Moulds  upon  little  Pots  or  Jars,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Syrup,  or  Moloffes,  which 
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runs  from  it.  When  the  Syrup  is  run  from  the 
Sugar,  they  take  it  out  of  the  Moulds,  and  cut  it 
afterwards  with  a  Knife  ;  and  this  Sugar  cut  in 
this  Manner,  is  call’d  the  grey  Mufcavado  Sugar  ; 
which,  to  be  in  its  Perfection ,  ought  to  be  of  a 
whitifh  Grey,  dry,  the  lead  Fat,  or  fuelling  of 
the  Fire  that  may  be.  This  Mufcavado  is  the 
Bafts  and  Foundation  of  all  the  other  Sugars  fold 
among  us. 

It  is  but  little  in  Ufe,  though  very  proper  to 
to  make  Syrups  and  colour’d  Confects. 

Of  Cafibnade,  or  Powder  Sugar. 

The  Cajfonade  is  made  from  the  grey  Mufcavado 
run  again  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  clarify’d,  drain’d 
and  boil’d,  and  caft  into  the  Moulds,  and  fo 
prepared  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  before.  After 
the  Syrup  is  drain’d  out,  they  lay  upon  the  Su¬ 
gar  about  an  Inch  Thicknefs  of  Clay,  wetted 
with  common  W ater,  that  the  Moifture  which  is 
in  the  Clay  may  get  through  the  Sugar,  and  take 
away  with  it  whatever  fat  or  bad  Matter  might  re¬ 
main  in  it  :  When  it  will  run  no  longer,  and  the 
Clay  at  the  Top  is  dry,  they  take  the  Sugar  out 
of  the  Moulds,  and  cut  the  Cakes  into  three 
Pieces,  the  Top,  the  Middle,  and  the  Bottom, 
which  they  dry  feparately,  according  to  their 
Finenefs.  The  fineft  Powder  Sugar  is  that  of 
Braftl  ;  which  is  extremely  white,  dry,  and  well 
grain’d,  of  a  Violet  Tafte  and  Flavour.  The- 
Cajfonade ,  or  Powder  Sugar,  is  much  in  Ufe 
among  the  Confectioners  ;  above  all,  that  of  Bra - 
ftl,  by  reafon  that  it  is  lefs  fubjeCt  to  candy  ;  up¬ 
on  which  Account  the  Confectioners  value  it  the 
more.  . 

The  Sugar,  which  we  improperly  call  Sugar  of 
feven  Pounds  Weight,  becaufe  it  as  often  weighs 
ten  or  twelve,  is  made  of  the  grey  Mufcavado , 
form’d  into  Loaves,  as  we  have  deferib’d  before. 
The  Sugar  of  feven  Pounds  is  diftinguilh’d  into 
three  Sorts  ;  to  wit,  the  white,  the  fécond,  and 
the  laft,  which  is  of  a  browner  Colour  ;  the 
whiter  the  Sugar  is,  the  better  ftov’d,  grain’d, 
and  dry’d,  the  more  it  is  efteem'd.  The  lefs  the 
Moulds  arc,  that  is,  the  lefs  the  Loaf  is  made, 
and  the  whiter  it  is,  fo  mucli  the  dearer  it  is. 

The  Ufe  of  this  is  to  make  choice  Syrups,  white 
Confers,  and  to  prefer vc  Apricots ,  and  the  like. 

Of  Sugar-Royal,  and  Demy-Royal. 

The  Sugar  call’d  Royal ,  from  its  extraordinary 
Whitenefs,  is  made  from  the  fmali  white  Sugar,  or 
Powder-Sugar,  of  Braftl,  melted  and  caft;  into  a 
Loaf  as  the  former.  Phis  Sugar-Royal  ought  to 
be  extremely  white  throughout  the  Whole  3  that 
i  is 
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is  to  fay,  as  fine  at  the  Top  as  the  Bottom,  of  a 
clear,  compact,  fhining  Grain,  notwithftanding 
cafy  to  break  ;  which  is  the  general  Obferva- 
tion  of  Sugars,  that  are  well  bak’d,  and  of  a 
kindly  Sort.  We  fell  betides,  another  Sort  we 
call  Demy-Royal  ;  which  is  a  fmall  Sugar-Loaf, 
very  white,  and  wrapp’d  in  a  blue  Paper,  which 
comes  from  Holland. 

The  Dutch  formerly  brought  us  Sugars  of  eigh¬ 
teen  and  twenty  Pounds,  wrapp’d  in  Palm- Leaves 
inftead  of  Paper  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  was  call’d 
Palm-Sugar,  which  was  a  white  fat  Sugar  of  a 
good  Sort,  and  a  Violet  Tafte.  We  ufed  to 
have  befides  another  Sugar  from  the  Madeira  ; , 
but  we  have  no  more  of  it  now,  becaufe  we  have 
it  from  feveral  other  Iflands  much  better. 

Of  Brown  Sugar. 

This  Brown  Sugar  is  one  Sort  of  the  Mufca¬ 
vado,  which  they  "turn  to  Powder  Sugar,  and  is 
made  of  the  Syrup  of  the  Seven-Pound  Sugar, 
after  the  fame  *  Manner  as  the  others  are  made. 
It  ought  to  be  of  a  greyifh  red  Colour,  dry,  and 
not  fmelling  of  burning  ;  for  there  is  fome  to  be 
met  with  fo  moift,  and  with  fo  much  of  the  burnt 
Smell,  that  it  is  almoft  imooffible  to  ufe  it.  The 
Ufe  of  the  Brown  Sugar  was  formerly  very  con- 
ftderable,  in  that  it  ferv’d  to  put  in  Clyfters  „• 
At  prefent  feveral  Apothecaries,  very  improperly, 
imploy  it  to  make  many  of  their  Syrups  with, 
which  muft  be  very  difguftful,  by  reafon  of  its 
naufeous  Tafte,  and  its  near  Alliance  to  the  Mo- 
lafl'es  themfelves,  which  fome  call  the  Syrup  of 
Sugar,  and  which  never  ought  to  be  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick  ;  great  Quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  Holland 
to  temper  Snuff  with,  and  to  fell  to  poor  People 
inftead  of  Sugar  :  I  have  been  allured,  however, 
that  Molafles  are  better  for  diftilling  Rum  than  the 
Mufcavado  Sugar. 

Of  JVhite  and  Red  Sugar-Candy. 

The  White  Sugar-Candy  is  made  of  the  white 
Li/bon  Sugar,  melted  and  boiled  to  a  Candy  thus  : 
Diflolve  your  Sugar  in  pure  Water,  then  boil  it 
to  the  Coniiftency  of  a  Syrup,  which  pour  into 
Pots  or  Veftels,  wherein  little  Sticks  have  been 
laid,  in  order  that  the  Sugar  may  flick  to  them 
during  the  fifteen  Days  that  it  is  in  the  Stove  ; 
but  the  great  Care  muft  be  to  keep  the  Stove 
Fire  equal  during  thefe  fifteen  Days  that  it  remains 
there  ;  they  afterwards  take  it  out  of  the  Stove 
to  drain  and  dry  it,  and  then  put  it  up  in  Boxes 
for  Ufe. 

Chufc  this  Sugar-Candy  white,  dry,  clear  ami 
tranfparent.  The  very  fmeft  Candy  we  have 


comes  from  Holland ,  and  it  is  fold  for  Four-pence 
or  Five-pence  a  Pound  dearer  than  that  of  Tours, 
Orleans ,  Paris ,  and  other  Places.  This  Sugar- 
Candy  is  efteem’d  good  to  moiften  the  Breaft  and 
cure  Rheums. 

The  Red  Sugar-Candy  is  made  the  fame  Way 
with  the  White,  except  that  this  is  made  with 
brown  Mufcavado.  Both  Sorts  are  better  for 
Rheums,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrhs,  Afthmas, 
Wheezings,  (Ac.  than  common  Sugar  f  becaufe 
being  harder,  they  take  longer  Time  to  melt  in 
the  Mouth  -,  and  withal  keep  the  Throat  and  Sto¬ 
mach  moifter  than  Sugar  does.  Put  into  the 
Eyes  in  fine  Powder,  they  take  away  their  Dim- 
nefs,  and  heal  them  being  Blood-fhot  ;  alfo  they 
clean fe  old  Sores,  being  ftrew’d  gently  upon  them. 

That  Red  Sugar-Candy  is  beft  which  is  made 
in  Holland ,  and  is  the  drieft  and  reddeft. 

Of  Barley-Sugar,  White  and  Amber-colour' d. 

Sugar  of  Rofes,  Paftiles  of  Portugal,  (Ac. 

Barley-Sugar  is  made  either  of  white  Sugar  or 
brown  ;  the  firft  Sort  is  boil’d  ’till  the  Sugar  be¬ 
comes  brittle,  and  will  eafily  break  after  it  be 
cold.  When  it  is  boil’d  to  a  Height,  caft-it  up¬ 
on  a  Marble,  that  is  firft  lubricated  with  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds  ;  and  afterwards  work  it  to  a 
Pafte,  in  any  Figure  you  fancy.  The  ether  Sort, 
improperly  call’d  Barley-Sugar,  is  made  of  Caf- 
fonade,  or  coarfe  Powder  Sugar,  clarified  and 
boil’d  to  a  Toughnefs  that  will  work  with  your 
Hands  to  any  Shape,  and  is  commonly  made  up 
in  Tittle  twifted  Sticks.  This  Kind  of  Sugar  is 
more  difficult  to  make  than  the  other,  becaufe  of 
hitting  the  exaCt  Proportion  of  boiling  it  to  fuch 
a  Height  that  they  may  work  it  as  they  pleafe  : 
This  ought  to  be  of  a  fine  Amber-Colour,  dry, 
new  made,  and  fuch  as  does  not  flick  to  the 
Teeth  :  Some  Confectioners,  to  make  it  of  a 
fine  Colour,  ftain  it  with  Saffron. 

Sugar  of  Rofes  is  made  of  white  Sugar  clari¬ 
fied,  and  boil’d  to  a  Confiftence  of  Tablets,  or 
little  Cakes,  in  Rofe-water,  and  fo  call  into  what 
Form  you  like  beft. 

The  Pajil/es ,  or  Portugal  Lozenges,  ^re  made 
the  fame  Way,  of  the  fineft  Sugar  that  can  be 
had,  made  into  a  Pafte  with  Gum  Tr agaçant h ,,  to 
which  is  added  fome  Ambergrefe,  or  any  other 
Perfume,  moft  grateful  to  the  Maker’s  !  ancy. 

Of  Sugar-Plums. 

J  C? 

There  are  infinite  Variety  of  Flowers,  Seeds, 
Berries,  Kernels,  Plums,  and  the  like,  which 
are,  by  the  Confectioners,  cover’d  with  Sugar, 
and  bear  the  Name  of  Sugar-Plums,  which 

would 
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would  be  enciiefs  to  fet  down,  and  are  too  frivo¬ 
lous  for  a  Work  of  this  Nature  :  The  moft  com¬ 
mon  of  the  Shops  are  Carraway-Confecls,  Cori¬ 
ander,  and  Nonpareille,  which  is  nothing  but 
o  rrice-Powder,  cover’d  with  Sugar  ;  and  what  is 
'much  in  Vogue  at  Paris  is  green  Anife  :  Befides 
thefe,  we  have  Almond- Confects,  Chocolate, 
Coffee,  Barberries,  Piftachia  Nuts.  &c.  Orange 
Chips  and  Flowers,  Lemon-Peel,  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  and  many  other  Roots,  Barks,  Fruits, 
Flov/ers,  idc.  too  numerous  to  fpeak  of,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Faites,  liquid  Confections,  and  the 
like  ;  many  of  which  are  ufeful  in  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries  Shops,  as  green  Ginger,  Oranges,  Jelly  of 
Barberries,  itfc. 

Of  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Sugar. 

Befide  all  the  other  Ufes  that  we  make  of  Sugar, 
there  is  an  acid  Spirit  drawn  from  it,  by  Chy- 
fniftrv,  with  the  Help  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  which, 
after  Rectification,  is  a  powerful  Aperitive,  and 
proper  for  many  Difeafes,  as  tire  Gravel,  Dropfy 
and  Dyfentery.  The  Oofe  is  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  an  agreeable  Acidity  in  any  con¬ 
venient  Liquor  proper  to  the  Diftemper.  As  the 
Oil  of  Sugar,  even  after  Rectification,  is  a  black 
{linking  Oil,  I  fhall  direCt  you  to  another  Sort, 
which,  flriCtly  fpeaking,  is  not  an  Oil,  but  rather 
a  Liquor  of  Sugar ,  per  Dcliquium.  This  is 
made  by  putting  Sugar  into  a  hard  Egg,  and  let¬ 
ting  it  in  a  cold  Place,  to  run  into  a  Liquor,  the 
fame  Way  that  Oil  of  Myrrh  is  made  ;  and  is 
ufed  to  beautify  the  Face,  or  inwardly  to  remove 
Pains  in  the  Stomach. 

Sugar,  in  Latin  Satcharum ,  or  Suc- 
Lemery.  char um ,  Zaccarum,  or  Zuecharum ,  is 

an  eftential  Salt,  of  a  Kind  of  Reed, 
call’d  Anmdo  Saccharifera ,  or  the  Sugar-Cane , 
which  grows  plentifully  in  many  Parts  of  the 
Indies,  as  in  Brazil,  and  many  other  Places.  This 
Plant  bears  on  each  Joint  a  Cane  of  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  adorn’d  with  long,  ftraight,  green 
Leaves,  and  carries  on  its  Top  a  Silver-colour’d 
Flower,  like  a  Plume  of.  Feathers. 

The  Juice  of  the  Canes  is  made  by  preiling 
them  through  the  Rowlers  of  a  Mill,  from 
whence  there  runs  a  great  Quantity  of  fweet 
pleafant  Juice,  which  being  put  into  Boilers,  the 
watry  Part  is,  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire,  evapo¬ 
rated,  ’till  it  comes  to  a  Confilfency  ;  after  which 
they  call  it  into  a  Mixture  made  of  certain  Ingre¬ 
dients,  fit  to  cleanfe  and  prepare  it  for  graining. 
All  the  Time  it  is  boiling,  with  large  Copper 
Scammers  they  take  off  the  Scum,  which  con- 
flantly  rifes  in  great  Quantities,  until  it  be  fit  to 
empty  into  Coolers,  viz.  ’till  it  arrives  to  its  juft 
Body:  From  the  Coolers,  it  is  again  {Lifted  into 


Earthen  Pots,  with  Holes  in  their  Bottoms,  and 
ether  Pots  they  call  Drips,  under  them,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  die  Moloffes.;  which,  in  about  a  Month’s 
Time,  will  be  feparated  from  that  which  after¬ 
wards  is  call’d  Mufcavado  Sugar ,  being  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  Colour  ;  this  is  then  knock’d  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  put  into  Calks,  or  Hoglheads,  for 
Tranfportation. 

The  firft  Kind  of  Moloffes  is  either  boil’d  up 
again  to  draw  from  it  a  Kind  of  dulkifh,  pale- 
grey  Sugar,  call’d  Parcels,  or  fent  in  Calks  for 
England.  From  this  Sugar  there  drips  a  fécond 
Sort  of  Moloffes ,  which,  with  the  Scum  that  arifes 
in  all  the  Boilings,  together  with  the  Wafhings 
of  the  Boilers,  Coolers,  Pots  and  other  Inftru- 
ments,  is  preferv’d  in  great  Citterns,  where  it 
ferments,  from  which  they  diftil  that  famous  Spirit 
call’d  Rum ,  a  noble  Liquor,  not  at  all  inferior  in 
Strength  to  French  Bratuly,  nor  yet  in  Goodnels 
or  medical  Virtues,  the  Flavour  or  Palatablenels 
being  fet  afide,  having  an  Empyrcuma,  from,  a 
foetid  Oil  it  acquires  in  the  Diftillatron. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  confider’d  is,  the  Re¬ 
fining  of  Sugar,  to  wit,  the  Mufcavado  Sugar  ; 
which  is  thus  :  They  put  it  into  refining  Coppers, 
mix’d  with  Lime-Water,  where,  as  it  boils  over 
a  gentle  Fire,  much  Scum  will  arife,  which  is 
taken  off  conftantly  ’till  it  comes  to  a  fufficient 
Confiftency  for  mixing  it  with  the  Whites  of 
Eggs,  well  beaten  up,  in  order  to  clarify  it; 
this  being  done,  it  is  boil’d  up  to  a  proper  Height 
for  refin’d  Sugar,  and  fo  turn’d  off’  into  Coolers, 
from  whence  it  is  put  into  fuch  Draining-pots  as 
aforemention’d,  with  their  Drips  :  When  thofe 
Pots  have  ftood  draining  or  dripping  eight  or  ten 
Days,  then  Clay,  properly  temper’d,  is  put  upon 
the  Pots,  which  is  renew’d  as  often  as  Occafion 
requires  :  This  forces  down  all  die  Moloffes  ;  fa 
that  in  fev en  or  eight  Weeks  Time  thefe  Sugars 
will  be  fit  for  Calking. 

Thefe  Moloffes ,  thus  proceeding  from  refin’d 
Sugar,  are  boil’d  up  again,  and  all  the  former 
Work  repeated;  from  whence  comes  another 
Sort  of  white  Sugar,  call’d  Baflard  White  :  From 
this  Sugar  there  drips  a  fécond  Sort  of  MoloJfesy 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  Still  to  make  Rum  of  ;  it 
is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  little  or  nothing  is 
wafted  in  the  Refining,  but  you  have  it  fome 
Way  or  another  ;  for  as  much  as  the  fine  Sugar 
wants  of  its  firft  W eight,  you  have  it  in  the 
Scum  and  the  Moloffes,  or  Recrement  running  from 
it.  After  this  Elaboration  of  Sugar  for  refining  it 
is  over,  they  put  up  in  Calks  or  Hoglheads  that 
which  is  call’d  Powder-Sugar,  or  make  into 
Loaves  what  they  call  Loaf-Sugar  ;  both  of  which 
are  efteem’d  in  Goodnefs  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Times  they  have  been  refin’d. 


When 
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When  Sugar  has  been  but  once  refin’d,  it  is  a 
little  fat  or  oily  :  Now  to  refine  it  farther,  it  is 
dififolv’d  again  in  Lime-W ater,  and  boil’d  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  taking  off  the  Scum  all  the  while, 
fcfc.  The  Sweetnefs  Sugar  has,  is  thought  to 
proceed  from  an  eflential,  acid  Salt,  mix’d  with 
fbme  oily  Particles,  of  which  it  confifts  ;  for  if  by 
Diftillation  we  feparate  the  oily  Parts  from  the  fa- 
line,  neither  of  them  will  be  fweet,  but  the  fa- 
line  will  be  acid,  and  the  Oil  infipid  upon  the 
Tongue,  becaufe  it  makes  little  or  no  Impreffion 
upon  the  Nerve  of  Tailing  ;  but  when  the  Acid 
is  entirely  mix’d  with  it,  the  Edges  or  Points  ol 
the  Acid  penetrate  the  Pores  of  the  guftatory 
Nerve,  and,  by  opening  them,  carry  in  the  oily 
Particles,  and  make  them  alfo  penetrate  and  irri¬ 
tate  the  Nerve,  whereby  the  Sweetnefs  of  the 
Tafte  is  produced. 

The  Powder-Sugar,  or  that  which  is  lefs  refin’d, 
makes  a  fweeter  Impreffion  upon  the  Tongue 
than  the  Loaf-Sugar,  or  that  which  is  more  re¬ 
fin’d  ;  becaufe  it  contains  more  oily  or  fat  Par¬ 
ticles,  whereby  it  remains  the  longer  upon  the 
Tafte  :  This  makes  fome  prefer  the  coarfer  before 
the  finer,  for  Ufe  and  Sweetening.  Sugar  was  firft 
known  or  produced  in  the  Eajl-Indus ,  after¬ 
wards  in  Barbary  and  the  African  Illands,  as  the 
Madeira s,  Canaries ,  &c.  then  in  the  Weft -Indies, 
as  Jamaica ,  Barba  does,  Nevis ,  Antigua ,  Mont- 
f err  at,  as  alfo  in  the  Spanijh  Indies  ;  laftly  in 
Europe ,  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  not  in  that 
Plenty  as  it  is  produced  in  the  Wejl- Indies.  If 
you  make  choice  of  it  from  the  Place,  that  from 
the  Madeiras  was  formerly  accounted  the  bell  ; 
that  from  the  Canaries  next,  and  that  from  St. 
Thomas' s  laft  ;  but  now  our  fine  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes  Sugar  is  inferior  to  none  ;  and  next  to 
them  is  reckon’d  the  Lifbon  Sugar,  which  is  the 
fatter,  and  not  fo  white.  If  you  chufe  it  for  Co¬ 
lour,  the  whiteft  is  the  belt  ;  then  the  next  to 
White  is  that  of  the  Cream  Colour,  or  pale  Y  el- 


low  ;  and  laftly,  the  Red.  If 'you  chufe  it  from 
the  Making,  the  treble  refin’d  is  the  beft,  and 
that  which  is  form’d  into  the  Loaf,  the  whiteft  of 
which  will  look  like  the  driven  Snow. 

It  is  good  for  the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  to  fmooth 
their  Roughnefs,  take  away  Afthma’s,  Hoarfenefs, 
eafe  Coughing,  and  to  attenuate  and  cut  toügh 
Flegm,  afflicting  the  Fibres  of  thole  Parts.  It  is 
very  profitable  for  the  Kidnies  and  Bladder,  and  in 
all  the  Cafes  aforementioned  ;  but  it  is  reputed  bad 
for  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  Vapours  and  Hyfte- 
rick  Fits,  and  therefore  fuch  Perfons  ought  to 
avoid  the  Ufe  of  it.  Refin’d  Sugar  is  the  fharper, 
and  better  to  attenuate,  cut  and  cleanfe  ;  but  the 
unrefin’d  to  levigate  and  lenify,  and  fo  the  better 
for  the  Lungs  ;  but  being  conftantly  ufed,  rots  and 
decays  the  Teeth,  and  makes  the  Gums  fcorbu- 
butick.  There  are  many  Preparations,  befides 
Confedls  and  Sweet-Meats,  made  of  Sugar  ;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  firft,  Sugar  of  Rofes  ;  2dly, 
Sugar  of  Violets  ;  3dly,  Tinefture  and  Liquor, 
acid  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Sugar,  Sugar  Penids,  Elience 
of  Sugar,  and  the  like. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  Sugar  is  the  Arundo 
Saccbarifera.  C.  B.  Pin.  18.  Arunda  Viba  Bra- 
filienfibus  dicta .  Pif.  164S.  Tacomara  five  Arundo 
Saccbarifera  Ejufd.  1658.  It  is  of  a  middle  Na¬ 
ture,  between  the  arundinaceous  and  mileaceous 
Plants.  There  Ls  another  Sugar  call’d  Saccharum 
Acernum ,  Maple  Sugar,  which  is  the  Product  of 
Canada  and  New- England,  in  which  Countries 
the  Natives  collect  the  Juice  of  Maple  Trees  by 
IncifioH,  and  evaporate  it  to  the  Conhftence  of 
Sugar,  which,  while  it  remains  un&uous,  is  bet¬ 
ter"  for  internal  Ufe  than  any  other  Kind,  and  the 
famous  Syrup  of  Maiden-Hair  of  Candia  is  made 
with  it  :  As  it  is  brought  to  us  it  is  of  a  greyilh 
Colour,  and  taftes  like  other  Sugar.  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  from  this  Sugar  make  Brandy,  Vinegar,  and 
a  Liquor  which  is  their  common  Drink.  J 


ne  End  of  the  Book  of  ROOTS. 
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Of  WOODS.' 


PREFACE. 


WHA  T  we  call  Wood,  is,  according  Mr.  Grew,  nothing  hut  a  Multitude  of 
very  fmall  Pipes,  or  hollow  Fibres,  fome  of  which  raife  themfelves  erett  and 
form  perfect  Circles  ;  and  others  run  from  the  Circumference  to  the  Centre ,  and 
there  mutually  crofs  one  another,  like  the  Lines  of  Longitude  and  Latitude  on  a  Globe,  or  like 
a  Weaver's  Threads,  extended  both  in  Length  and  Breadth,  and  interwoven  together.  In 
Time  'thefe  take  their  Nourifbment  from  the  Juices  of  the  Earth ,  become  hard  and  form  the 
Bodies  of  Trees  -,  which  are  more  or  lefs  hard  and  heavy  as  they  are  ranged  more  or  lefs 
clofe  to  one  another,  and  more  or  lefs  fill'd  with  Refin.  The  only  Woods  fold  in  the  Shops 
nre  thofe  ufed  in  Medicine ,  in  Dying,  or  in  Inlaying,  of  which  only  I  Jhall  fpeak,  the  others 
being  not  my  Bufinefs  in  this  Hoik. 


i.  Of  Wood  of  Aloes, 

OF  all  the  Woods  fold  in  the 
Shops,  we  have  none  more  pre¬ 
cious,  more  valuable  and  rare, 
than  the  true  Wood  of  Aloes ,  or  Ayloaloes  upon 
which  Account  it  is  very  little  known,  and  every 
one  is  liable  to  mi  flake  the  Wood,  which  makes 
it  eafy  to  be  counterfeited  ;  It  is  indeed  a  difficult 
Matter  to  know  it  pofitively,  it  being  deferib’d 
fo  differently  by  different  Authors  :  And  I  cannot 
think  any  more  miftaken  than  thofe  who  write 
like  M.  4e  Furetiere ,  who  fays  that  Aloes  is  a  large 
Tree  that  grows  in  the  Indies  very  high  ;  that 
rhe  Trunk  is  of  the  T  hicknels  of  a  Man  s  Thigh, 
on  tire  Head  of  which  is  placed  a  vaft  Heap 
pf  thick  indented  Leaves,  large  at  the  Bottom, 
which  narrow  themfelves  to  a  Point,  and  are 
four  Feet  Ions;.  That  the  Flower  is  red,  inter¬ 
mix’d  with  yellow,  and  double  like  a  Julyfiswer  ; 
and  Is  fupported  by  little  Branches  which  ante 
from  the  Trunk,  with  the  Leaves,  among  which 
they  are  hid  :  That  from  the  faid  Flower  comes  a 
Fruit,  round  like  a  large  Pea,  white  and  red  :  And 
that  they  draw  a  Juice  from  thefe  Leaves  by  Hit¬ 
ting  them  with  a  Knife,  which  they  put  up  in 
Shells  of  Gourds  :  And  that  when  this  is  dried  in 


the  Sun  it  appears  a  Kind  of  Refin  :  That  the 
Wood  is  fpotted,  feented  and  bitter,  and  the 
Bark  is  fo  curious,  that  it  refembles  a  Skin  that 
is  of  a  changeable  Colour. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  it,  but  the  beft  is 
the  Agallochum  of  India ,  which  comes  from  Cale - 
cut.  The  fineft  is  the  black  Kind,  of  a  change¬ 
able  Colour,  full,  heavy,  folid  and  thick,  which 
is  not  at  all  whitifh,  and  is  difficult  to  fet  on  fire. 

I  know  not  where  M.  Furetiere  had  the  Account 
before  recited,  which  confounds  the  Plant  which 
prodnees  the  Aloes  with  the  true  Lignum  Aloes 
Tree. 

Others  fay,  the  Reafon  we  have  not  the  true 
Aloes  Wood  is,  that  it  grows  no  where  but  in  the 
terreftrial  Paradife,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  have 
it  but  by  the  Means  of  Floods  :  Auid  others,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  produced  among  us,  except  in  De¬ 
farts  and  upon  inacceffible  Mountains  ;  not  only 
fo  from  their  Height,  but  becaufe  of  the  wild 
Bealls  that  inhabit  them,  as  the  Lion,  the  Tiger, 
the  Panther  and  the  like  ;  befides  a  thoufand  other 
idle  Stories  that  are  told  about  it,  too  long  to  re¬ 
count  here  ;  inftead  of  which  I  fiiall  declare  what  I 
have  learn’d  from  fome  of  the  Retinue  of  the  Em- 
bafiadors  to  Siam,  who  brought  fome  of  this 
Wood  as  a  Prefent  to  the  late  King  of  France, 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  as  well  wrought  as  un- 
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wrought  ;  among  the  reft  an  Ewer ,  witli  its 
Salver,  proper  to  wafh  Hands  in,  made  at  Siam, 
after  the  Mode  of  that  Country.  This  Bafon, 
though  of  Wood,  is  more  valued  than  if  it  had 
been  of  mafiy  Gold.  They  fay  that  the  true 
Lignum  Aloes  Tree  grows  in  Cochinchina,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Lao  and  in  China ,  and  is  of  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  the  Olive  Tree,  having  Leaves  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  Sort,  among  which  grows  a 
little  red  Fruit,  like  our  Cherry.  A  great  deal  of 
Lignum  Aloes  is  brought  to  Surat ,  the  moil  reii- 
nous  of  which  is  the  moil  valued  ;  it  is  di- 
ftinguifh’d  by  the  Bignefs  or  Smallnefs  of  the 
Pieces. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Trunk  of  this  Tree 
is  of  three  Colours,  which  are  no  other  than  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  the  fame  Subftance  :  The  firft 
Wood,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  Bark, 
is  of  a  black  Colour,  folid,  heavy,  and  almoft 
like  black  Ebony  ;  the  Portuguefe  call  this  Eag/e- 
IVcod.  The  Second,  which  is  a  light  veiny  Wood, 
like  rotton  Wood,  and  of  a  tann’d  Colour,  is 
what  we  call  Calambouc ,  or  the  true  W ood  of 
Aloes .  The  third  Sort,  which  is  the  Heart,  is  the 
precious  Tamback ,  or  Calamback  Wood  ;  but  the 
.great  Scarcity  and  high  Price  of  it  is  the  Reafon 
why  I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  having  never 
feen  any  of  it. 

We  ought  to  chufe  the  Wood  of  a  fhiningDye, 
and  of  a  light  Yellow  within,  bitter  in  Tafte,  ef- 
pecially  when  it  is  held  fome  Time  in  the  Mouth, 
from  whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Aloes-JVood , 
hecaufe  it  has  a  Bitternefs  like  that  of  the  Aloes. 
It  fhould  be  light  and  porous,  like  rotten  W ood  ; 
and  when  put  into  the  Fire,  burn  like  Wax  and 
yield  a  fweet  Smell. 

This  Wood  of  Aloes  has  noUfe  that  I  know  of 
but  in  Phyfick.  It  is  very  aromatick,  cordial  and 
cephalick,  as  alfo  a  Deftroyer  of  Worms  :  Its 
principal  Ufe  is  in  fome  Galenical  Compofitions. 
As  to  the  Eagle-Wood ,  it  is  of  no  Ufe  in  France  ; 
it  ferves  the  Indians  to  make  their  fmall  Wares 
with  and  their  Weapons,  and  it  is  fo  fcarce  in 
France  that  it  is  not  eafv  to  find  any  of  it  ;  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  thofe  who  have 
writ  of  it,  and  fay  that  it  is  very  common.  Be- 
fidès  the  Columback-Wood ,  or  true  Aloes,  we  have 
Quantities  enough  of  other  Kinds  brought  to  us, 
which  bear  the  fame  Name  ;  but  as  it  is  impoffible 
for  me  to  difeover  all  the  Differences,  I  fhall  in¬ 
form  you,  that  you  ought  to  reject  all  others 
whatfoever  that  are  not  the  Wood  we  have  been 
freaking  of,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
others,  both  in  Shape  and  Figure,  in  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  Woods  of  Aloes  are  in  great  heavy  Pieces, 
fometimes  Red,  fometimes  Green,  and  likewife 
of  feycral  other  Colours  ;  and  what  makes  it 
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eafier  to  know  the  Difference  is,  that  the  true 
Columback  is  commonly  in  flat  light  Pieces.  Some 
People  will  have  it  that  the  Abor  Vita,  or  Thuya, 
which  is  at  Fontainebleau ,  and  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  is  the  Tree  that  yields  the  Aloes- 
JVood  ;  but  I  have  prov’d  it  otherwife,  as  I  had 
one  of  thofe  Trees  three  Years,  at  the  End  of 
which  Time  it  died,  and  I  had  it  taken  up  ;  after 
having  expofed  it  to  the  Air  fome  Time,  the 
ftrong  Smell  and  Tafte  it  had  while  growing  was 
quite  loft,  and  it  became  extreamly  light,  "of  an 
infipid  Tafte,  and  white  without  and  within. 

Aloes ,  Agallochum ,  X)  'haloes,  or  Wood 
of  Aloes,  is  brought  from  Bantam  in  Lemery. 
the  Eajl-Indics,  where  they  call  it  Co-  * 
lumback.  It  comes  to  us  in  Chips,  and  is  of  a 
mofl  fragrant  Smell  and  darkifh  Colour  ;  the  knot¬ 
ty,  reiinous  and  Wackifh  Sort,  which  is  many  times 
full  of  black  Refin,  like  Aloes,  is  reckon’d  the  bell.; 
or  that  which  is  of  Wackifh  Purple,  with  Afh- 
colour’d  Veins,  of  a  bitterTafte  and  heavy  :  The 
chief  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs  is,  that  the  Chips  being 
put  into  Water  will  fwim,  and  when  burning  on 
Fire- Coals  they  will  fweat  or  fry,  afford  a  fweet 
Scent,  and  leave  Bubbles  behind  them,  not  eafily 
vanifhing.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  cephalick,  neuro¬ 
tick  ,  llomachick ,  cardiack ,  alexipharmick  , 
ilrcngthens  the  Brain,  Heart,  Nerves,  Spirits  and 
whole  Body  ;  is  excellent  againft  Paintings  and 
Swoonings,  and  kills  Worms  by  its  Bitternefs. 
Dofe  in  Powder,  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  The 
Chymical  Oil  is  likewife  ufed  like  that  of  Rho¬ 
dium,  and  fometimes  internally  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes  as  the  Wood. 

[This  is  the  Lignum  feu  Arbor  fragr ans  Siamen - 
films  Kijfina,  Latmis  Arbor  Aquila  Aloes  didta 
cujus fragr  ans  Lignum  appellatur  Agallochum.  Kemp. 
Amen.  903.  Agallochum  verum.  Eph.  Germ. 
Dec.  2.  p.  74.  We  account  that  the  belt  which 
is  of  a  blackifh  Purple  Colour,  and  fo  light  as  to 
iwim  upon  Water  ;  but  there  is  fcarce  any  fuch 
now  to  be  found  ;  for  the  belt  we  meet  with  will 
fink  in  Water.  The  Juice  of  this  Wood,  while 
growing,  is  poifonous  and  cauftick,  and  often  de¬ 
prives  the  People  employ’d  in  cutting  it  of  their 
Sight.  It  has  been  greatly  efteem’d,  but  of  late  is 
grown  into  Difufe.J 

2.  Of  Afphaltum,  or  Rofe-Wood. 

U  R  Afphaltum  is  a  Wood  which 
was  as  little  known  to  the  An-  Pomct. 
tients  as  the  the  true  Aloes-JVood,  and 
which  at  prefent  we  only  know  by  Relations, 
which  we  cannot  abfolutely  depend  upon. 

I  have  never  been  able,  with  all  the  Diligence 
I  could  ufe,  to  get  clearly  at  the  Truth,  and  can 

therefore 
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therefore  only  declare  what  I  have  I  earn’d,  which 
is,  that  Ajphalatum  is  the  ftringy  Pieces  of  a 
fmall  Chincfe  Tree,  fomething  like  Calemba  ;  they 
are  folid,  of  a  reddifh  Brown,  fometimes  mark’d 
with  whitifh  Streaks,  hard  and  bituminous, 
thicker,  of  a  looftr  Texture,  and  lefs  firm  than 
the  Lignum  ÆtJ,  of  a  bitterilh,  fat  and  refinous 
Tafie,  and  weak  Smell. 

The  Shrub  is  thorny,  it  grows  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  is  by  fome  accounted  poifonous. 

7 'here  are  feveral  Species  of  the  Ajphalatum  de- 
fcrib’d  by  the  Antients  which  are  not  to  be  found, 
and  are  hardly  known  among  us.  The  Afphala - 
turn  Wood  of  the  Antients  was  ufed  in  perfum’d 
Ointments  ;  they  boil’d  the  Wood  in  Oil,  by 
which  the  Rcfin  was  extracted,  and  then  ufed  the 

Oil. 

Afphalatum ,  according  to  the  Accounts  of  the 
Chine/e,  is  gather’d  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Lignum  Aloes ,  for  they  take  only  the  more  fra¬ 
grant  and  refinous  Pieces. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Wood  that  bear  this 
Name.  The  firft  is  a  blackifh  Wood,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  true  Eagle-Wood.  The  fécond  is  a 
Wood  fomething  bitter,  heavy,  oily,  full  of  Veins 
of  different  Colours,  which,  all  mix’d  together, 
make  it  a  reddifh  W ood  :  It  is  cover’d  with  a  grey 
Bark,  thick  and  very  rugged.  As  to  the  Figure 
of  the  faid  Tree,  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruit, 
and  Country  where  it  grows,  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  nothing.  Whether  this  be  the  falfe  or  true 
Afpalathum ,  it  is  what  is  moft  receiv’d  for  ge¬ 
nuine,  by  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  know  it  the 
beft,  and  is  what  we  commonly  fell. 

The  third  Afphalatum-Wood  is  as  known  and 
common  among  us,  as  the  two  before  mention’d 
arc  unknown  and  fcarce.  This  third  Sort  is  what 
we  call  Rhodium,  or  Rofe-Wcod ,  becaufe  it  has  a 
Smell  altogether  rcfembling  that  of  Rofes.  The 
Rofe-Wood  is  of  a  pale  brown  Colour  ;  it  is 
brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant ,  but 
chiefly  from  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus ,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Rofe  or  Cyprus- 
H  rocd. 

Father  Tertre,  however,  will  have  it  that  there 
is  a  Difference  between  the  Rofe  and  Cyprus-Wood  ; 
he  fays,  that  which  is  call’d  Rofe-Wood  in  Gua- 
daloupa,  is  properly  that  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
Martir.ico  call  Cyprus-Wood.  It  is  very  certain 
that  there  aie  two  Sorts  of  Rofe-Wood  which  we 
confound  together  by  that  Name,  without  making 
ufe  of  that  of  Cyprus.  The  two  Trees  fo  exactly 
referable  one  another,  in  Height,  Sizer  Bark, 
Leaves,  Flowers  and  Smell,  that  moft  Part  of 
the  Inhabitants  miftake  one  for  the  other  :  I  have, 
notwithftanding ,  feen  fomc  curious  People  of 
Guadaloupa ,  who  have  call’d  this  Wood,  which. 
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the  Inhabitants  of  Martini co  Call  Rofe-Wood ,. 
Marble-Wood  ;  becaufe  the  Heart  of  the  Wood  is 
ftain’d  like  Marble,  with  White,  Black  and  Yel¬ 
low,  which  is  the  only  Diftinction  I  could  ob- 
ferve.  This  Tree  grows  very  high  and  flraight, 
with  long  Leaves  like  the  Chefnut,  but  more 
pliant  hairy  and  whiter  ;  it  bears  large  Clufters  of 
fmall  white  Flowers,  and  after  them  little  fmooth 
black  Seeds  ;  the  Bark  of  the  W ood  is  whitifh, 
and  alrnoft  like  the  young  Oak  ;  in  working  on  it,, 
it  fends  forth  a  Smell  fo  fv/eet  that  the  Rofe  can¬ 
not  compare  with  it.  Tiffs  Wood  lofes  its  Smell 
in  time,  but  it  recovers  it  again  upon  being  frefh 
cut,  or  ftrongly  rubb’d  one  Piece  againft  another. 
It  is  very  good  to  build  withal.  It  ought  to 
chofen  new,  dry,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  Colour 
and  a  Rofe-like  Smell,  and  in  the  largeft  and 
evened:  Pieces  that  may  be. 

Phis  Wood  is  ufed  to  make  Beads  of,  and  is 
of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  by  reafon  of  its  fine 
Smell  ;  it  is  ferviceable  to  the  Diftillers  to  make 
Rofe-Water  ,or  at  leaf!  to  give  their  Rofe- Water 
a  good  Scent.  The  Surgeons  and  Barbers  ufe  it 
in  Decodtions  and  Tindlures  for  their  feveral 
Purpofes.  Some  People  employ  this  like  Yellow 
Sanders,  and  after  it  is  reduced  to  Powder  mix  it 
up  in  Paftiles  for  burning.  The  Dutch  draw  a 
white  Oil  from  it  very  odoriferous,  which  they 
tranfport  abroad  under  the  Name  of  Oil  of  Rho¬ 
dium,  and  which  we  fell  upon  feveral  Occafions, 
as  to  the  Perfumers  and  others.  ’Tis  obfervable 
that  this  Oil,  when  new,  is  like  Oil  of  Olive  ; 
but  after  fome  1  ime  it  becomes  of  a  dark  Red. 

I  he  Wood,  by  Diftillation,  yields  a  red  Spirit, 
and  a  black  foetid  Oil,  which  is  proper  for  curing 
of  Scabs  and  Tetters. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Afpa- 
lathum  that  are  not  diftinguiftiable  hut  Lemcry , 
by  the  Curious,  as  the  Adoes-Wood, 
that  is  call’d  the  Eagle  ;  and  the  Lignum  Rhodium , 
which  is  fo  call’d,  not  that  it  bears  Rofes,  or  is  a 
Rofe-Tree,  but  from  the  Flavour  and  Fragrancy 
of  the  Wood,  and  the  odoriferous  Oil  it  yields. 
This  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  fome  from 
the  Canaries  ;  the  beft  is  the  fatteft,  or  moft  oily, 
of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  inclining  to  Red,  ftrong 
feented  if  broken,  and  of  a  compact  heavy  Sub- 
ftance.  This  Wood  contains  two  profitable  Bo¬ 
dies,  the  one  fpiritous  and  watry,  and  the  other 
oily  and  fulphureous  ;  both  which  are  very  fubtile 
and  volatile.  To  make  the  Oil,  ehufe  the 
weightieft  and  beft  feented  Wood,  rafp’d  finely, 
of  which  take  four  Pounds  ;  Saltpeter  one  Pound  ; 
infufé  them  in  Rain-Water  eight  or  ten  Days, 
and  draw  off  the  Oil  in  proper  Vefiels.  There  is 
at  the  fame  Time  a  Water  drawn  from  thence, 
which  may  be  ufed  as  Rofe-Water  for  Perfumers, 
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for  a  Vehicle  where  proper.  The  Oil,  which  is 
clear,  fair,  yellowifh,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  is 
ufed  inwardly  againft  Obftrudtions  in  the  Kidneys 
or  Bladder,  freeing  them  from  Sand,  Gravel 
and  flimy  Matter,  that  load  and  flop  up  the  Paf- 
fages.  You  may  make  it  into  an  Eleofdccharum 
with  refined  Sugar,  and  then  difTolve  it  in  its  own 
Water,  or  any  proper  Diuretick.  .It  is  ufed  with 
good  Succefs  in  Gargles,  and  to  cleanfe  and  cure 
Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 
It  is  cephalick,  neurotick,  cardiadk,  antifpaf- 
modick,  and  arthritick,  and  may  be  given  from 
three  Drops  to  ten  or  twelve.  This  Oil,  befides 
all  its  internal  Ufes,  is  accounted  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  vegetable  Perfumes,  and  holds  its  Odour 
the  longeft, 

[This,  and  not  the  Lignum  Aloes,  is  the  true 
Calambac-Wood  -,  it  is  the  Afpalathum ,  Mon. 
Exot.  7.  Agallochum  Prajlantijfimum.  Jons. 
Dendro.  460.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eajl- 
Indies  and  the  Canaries.  The  Antients  varied  fo 
much  from  one  another  in  their  Accounts  of  this 
Wood,  that  it  is  probable  they  have  deferibed 
different  Woods  under  this  Name.  It  has  been 
much  in  Efteem,  but  is  now  never  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  Oil  to  feent  Pomatums,  bV.J 
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3.  Of  Sanders. 

H  E  Sanders  are  three  Sorts  of 
Woods  of  different  Colours,  Smell 
and  Figure  ;  all  three,  as  I  have  been 
affured  coming  from  the  fame  Tree,  and  having 
no  other  Difference  than  from  the  different  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  grow.  This  Tree  grows  about 
the  Height  of  our  Wallnut-Tree,  having  Leaves 
like  the  Maftich  ;  it  bears  a  fmall  Fruit,  of  the 
Size  of  a  Cherry,  green  at  firft,  and  black  when 
ripe,  after  which  it  eafily  falls  off  the  Tree,  is 
of  an  infipid  Tafte  and  no  Value. 

The  yellow  Sanders  is  brought  to  us  from 
China  and  Siam  in  Billets,  freed  from  the  Bark  ; 
the  French ,  when  they  return’d  from  Siam  in 
1686,  brought  with  them  a  good  Quantity. 
Chufe  the  hcavieif  Wood,  of  a  good  Scent  and 
yellow,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Citrine  Sanders , 
which  fignifies  yellow  ;  but  take  Care,  at  the 
fame  Time,  you  be  not  impos’d  on  with  the 
Citron  Wood,  which  is  often  fold  in  its  Stead. 
The  yellow  Sanders  is  moft  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and 
by  the  Perfumers. 

The  white  Sanders  is  fomething  like  the  yellow, 
but  not  having  the  Colour  or  the  Smell,  it  makes 
a  vail  Difference.  This  Wood  is  brought  in 
Billets,  diverted  of  its  Bark,  from  the  Hie  of 
Timor.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  heaviert,  white,  and  of 
the  heft  Smell  you  can  get.  It  is  ufed  in  Phylick 
as  the  yellow. 


The  red  Sanders  is  brought  to  us  in  thick  long 
Billets,  from  the  Maritime  Places  on  the  Coart:  of 
of  Cormandel.  Chufe  that  which  is  blackifh  with¬ 
out,  of  a  deep  red  within,  hard  to  cleave,  of  an 
infipid  Tafte,  and  almoft  no  Smell  ;  and  take 
care  you  do  not  get  Coral-Wood,  which  is  often 
fold  in  its  place,  which  I  fhall  mention  by  and  by. 

The  Sanders  are  fomething  aftringent.  efpecially 
the  red  ;  they  fortify  the  Heart  and  Stomach,  and 
purify  the  Blood,  they  are  given  inwardly  in 
Ptyfans,  or  in  Powder  from  half  a  Dram  to  a 
Dram,  and  arc  Ingredients  in  many  Compofi- 
tions. 

There  is  befide  thefe  a  fourth  Sort  of  Sanders f 
Call’d  Teiffety- Sanders,  or  Sanders  of  Confiant  i- 
nopie,  which  ferves  to  give  a  red  Stain,  boil’d  in 
Water  with  any  Acids,  like  the  red. 

Of  the  Citron- Wood. 

The  Citron-1 Food,  wlvch  the  Americans  call 
Candle-Wood,  becaufe  being  cut  into  Splinters  it 
gives  a  Light,  which  they  ufe  to  light  themfelycs 
by,  is  the  Trunk  of  a  large  thick  Tree,  that 
grows  very  common  in  the  Leeward-Elands.  This 
Tree  rs  very  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  having  many 
large  and  long  Branches,  full  of  Leaves,  like  thole 
of  the  Bay-Tree,  but  .bigger,  and  of  a  more 
fhining  green  ;  and  Flowers  like  the  Orange,  of  a 
Jeflamine  Smell,  after  which  grow  little  black 
Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  Pepper.  It  is  the  Trunk 
of  this  Tree,  that  the  Reverend  Father  Du  Ter¬ 
tre  falfly  imagin’d  to  be  the  yellow  Sanders,  and 
which  afterwards  gave  Occafion  to  certain  Dru  a;-' 
gifts  at  Rouen  to  buy  of  the  Company,  and  fell 
it  boldly  again  for  the  true  yellow  Sanders ,  to 
thofe  v/ho  underftood  it  not,  or  would  buy  with¬ 
out  feeing  it,  or  upon  their  Words,  for  the  true 
Wood  ;  or  they  would  fometimes  fhew  a  Sample 
of  the  true  yellow  Sanders  of  the  Indies,  and  after¬ 
wards  fell  this  Citron,  or  falfe  Sanders.  The 
Cheat  of  this  is  eafy  to  difeover,  in  that  the  true 
Sanders  tartes  and  I'm  ells  fweet  and  agreeable,  and 
is  but  moderately  heavy  and  refmous  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Citron-Wood,  which  is  heavy 
and  oily,  has  a  ftrong  Smell,  like  the  Citron, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  Name  ;  and  further, 
the  Billets  of  the  true  Sanders  weigh  not  above  a 
hundred  Pounds,  and  thofe  of  the  Citron  near  a 
thoufand.  This  Wood  is  of  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
but  is  very  ufeful  to  work  into  proper  Utenfils  > 
for  after  it  has  been  expoied  fome  Time  in  the 
Air,  it  will  look  like  polifh’d  Cocoa.  The 
Gum  of  the  Citron-Wood  is  very  fragrant  ;  and 
what  is  mort  remarkable,  is,  that  the  older  the 
Trees,  the  fweeter  is  the  Gum, 
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This  Wood  likewife  bears  the  Name  of 
JeJfamine-Wood,  There  grows,  befides,  in  thefe 
Jfles,  another  Candle-Wood,  which  has  fuch 
Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruit  as  the  Citron- 
Wood,  except  that  the  Flowers  are  more  fat, 
much  thicker  and  rounder  ;  but  as  this  Wood 
comes  not  to  us,  I  ftiall  fay  nothing  further,  but 
that  Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  this  Tree  is 
fcarce,  and  grows  no  where  but  on  the  Sea-Side, 
and  believes  it  to  be  a  Kind  of  Aloes- Wood.  He 
obferves  likewife,  that  this  Tree  yields  a  very 
odoriferous  Gum,  and  that  the  older  the  Tree  is, 
the  better  it  fmells  -,  and  that  the  Savages  make 
no  other  Ule  of  it  but  for  Lights  j  exeept  that 
they  ufe  the  inner  Rind  of  the  Bark,  from  whence 
they  prefs  a  Juice,  valued  by  them  as  a  fovereign 
Remedy  for  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes. 

Of  Coral- Wood. 

Befides  the  Candle-Wood ,  we  have  brought  to 
us,  from  the  Leezvard- Iflands ,  a  certain  red 
Wood,  which  they  call  Coral-Wood:  It  is  with 
this  Wood  they  counterfeit  the  true  red  Sanders  ; 
but  that  which  makes  it  not  difficult  to  difcover 
the  Difference  is,  that  the  Coral-Wood  is  of  a 
fhining  Red,  light  and  ftringy  ;  but  the  true  San¬ 
ders  is  of  a  deep  Red,  without  Threads,  and 
very  heavy. 

The  Americans  ufe  the  Coral-Waod  for  feveral 
Sorts  of  Work.  Befides  this,  in  thefe  Ifles  there 
grow  two  other  Kinds  of  Trees,  which  bear  the 
Name  of  Coral,  becaule  their  Fruit  are  red,  like 
Coral ,  except  that  on  the  Right  Side  of  the  Bud 
they  have  a  little  black  Spot.  This  Fruit  is  what 
we  call  and  fell  by  the  Flame  of  the  red  American 
Peafe,  which  are  extremely  bitter,  and  l'ome  pre¬ 
tend  that  thefe  Fruits,  moiften’d  with  the  Juice 
of  Citrons,  have  the  Quality  of  foldering  Gold 
and  Silver,  like  Borax. 

Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  there  are  fo  many 
red  Woods  in  thefe  Ifles,  that  in  every  ten 
Leagues  they  are  found  of  different  Colours,  fome 
deeper,  fome  paler,  and  that  they  are  all  very 
full,  heavy,  folid,  and  excellent  for  making  the 
beft  Joyners  Work  ;  the  Wood  being,  for  the 
moft  Part,  not  fubjetft  to  decay. 

Santalum  Citrinum,  Album  vel  Ru- 
Lemery.  brum,  the  yellow,  white,  or  red  San¬ 
ders,  are  exotick  Woods,  brought  from 
both  the  Indies,  of  a  very  fragrant  and  lweet  Smell. 
The  yellow  is  to  be  chofe  before  the  reft,  and  that 
which  is  of  the  moft  agreeable  Odour,  heavy  and 
knotty.  Both  this  and  the  white  are  ufed  in 
Faintings,  Swoonings,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart, 
Obftrucftions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  1  hey  arc 
good  againft  vomiting,  and  dry  up  Catarrhs  ; 
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outwardly  the  Fume  prevails  againft  the  Head- 
ach,  flops  Fluxes  and  Rheums  of  the  Head,  with 
other  preternatural  Deductions. 

The  red  Sanders  is  alfo  brought  from  the  Indies, 
being  a  red  heavy  W^ood,  and  commonly  fold  in 
the  Apothecaries  Shops  in  Powder  :  It  is  cooling 
and  more  aftringent  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  is  ufed 
in  Catarrhs,  to  ftay  thin  Rheums  falling  down  . 
upon  the  Lungs,  and  to  abate  the  Heat  of 
Fevers,  to  flop  Fluxes,  and  the  Profiuvium  fe- 
minis ,  with  the  Gonorrhoea  in  either  Sex  :  But 
the  chief  Ufe  of  it,  this  Day,  among  us,  is  to 
colour  Medicines  with,  as  Lucatellus  Balfam,  and 
other  Balfams,  Tin&ures,  and  the  like. 

[It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  white  and  yellonxs 
Sanders  are  the  Wood  of  the  fame  Tree,  the 
inner  Part  or  Heart  being  the  Yellow,  and  the 
Outer  the  White ,  though  there  are  fome  who 
fay  they  are  the  Wood  of  different  Trees.  They 
are  the  Santalum  Album  and  Citrinum  of  Authors. 
The  Tree  which  is  believ’d  to  produce  them  both, 
has  Leaves  like  the  Tamarind  Tree,  compofed  of 
a  Multitude  of  fmall  Leaves,  fet  on  both  Sides  of 
one  Middle  Rib  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bluifh 
Black,  and  the  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Cherry. 
They  are  both  brought  to  us  from  the  Eajl- 
Indies. 

The  Red  is  a  Species  of  the  Brazil  Wood,  it  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  Eajl-Indies  ;  the  Tree 
which  bears  it  grows  beyond  the  Ganges.  Its 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Aft),  and  its  Fruit 
contain’d  in  Pods,  thick,  bivalve,  broad  at  the 
End,  and  the  Seed  itfelf  oblong. 

The  Labourers  who  cut  this  Wood  are  often 
feiz’d  with  malignant  Fevers  and  Delina  of  a  very 
Angular  Kind,  the  affeded  Perfon  generally 
imitating  the  Actions  of  his  Trade:  And  they 
have  alfo  a  Fames  Canina ,  of  a  very  terrible 
Kind.] 

4.  Of  Nephritick  Wood. 

H  E  Nephritick  Wood  is  brought  to 
us  from  New- Spain ,  chiefly  from  Potfict. 
the  Kingdom  of  Mexico,  where  it  is 
call’d  Coult  and  Tlapalcypatly ,  and  by  us  Nephri¬ 
tick,  by  reafon  it  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  in  Stone, 
Gravel,  and  Difficulty  of  Urine.  It  is  a  Tree 
like  our  Pear-Tree,  having  Leaves  like  Chich- 
Peafe,  but  much  lefs. 

Cliufe  the  Wood  well  freed  from  the  thick 
Bark,  which  is  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte,  and  yellowifti 
red,  and  being  put  into  a  little  cold  Water, 
ftrikes  a  fine  Sky-colour’d  blue,  which  is  a  certain 
Sign  of  its  being  true.  They  fell  in  the  room 
of  this  a  red  Ebony,  or  Granadilla,  which  is  rea¬ 
dily  diftinguilh’d  from  the  other,  in  that  it  is  of  a 
K  deeper 
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deeper  red,  and  by  infufmg  it  in  Water,  it  gives 
a  yellow  Colour,  like  another  Wood  we  have 
brought  alfo  to  us  from  the  Indies  and  Brazil , 
the  Name  of  which  we  have  not  yet  learn’d  ; 
however,  you  ought  to  rejedl  all  Sorts  of  Woods 
that  are  fold  for  the  true  Nepbriiicb,  if  they  will 
not  yield  a  blue  Tin&ure.  This  Wood,  infufed 
in  Water,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Perfons  afflicted 
with  the  Stone  or  Gravel  for  their  Drink,  and  to 
mix  in  their  Wine.  Thofe  who  would  add  to 
the  Virtue  of  the  Wood,  put  radifti- Water  there¬ 
to,  with  a  little  Salt  of  Wormwood,  that  is  to 
fay,  about  half  a  Dram  to  a  Glafs. 

It  is  alfo  good  for  Obftrudlions  of  the  Liver 
and  Spleen,  infufed  in  Wine  or  given  in  Ptifans, 
or  in  Powder,  in  any  proper  Liquor  ;  the  Dofe 
is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  in  Powder,  and 
from  two  Drams  to  half  an  Ounce,  or  more,  in 
Jnfufion. 


The  Nephritick  Wood  is  thick,  with- 
Lemery.  out  Knots,  white  without,  and  blueifh 
within,  which,  by  Infufion,  makes  a 
fky-colour’d  Liquor;  therefore,  to  avoid  being 
deceiv’d  when  you  buy  it,  fcrape  fome  of  the 
inner  Parts  of  the  Wood,  put  it  into  Water, 
and  let  it  ftand  four  or  five  Hours  ;  if  it  turns  the 
Water  into  a  blueifh  Tin&ure,  it  is  right  and 
good  ;  but  if  not,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  it  is 
falfe.  It  grows  in  America ,  and  is  brought  from 
Mexico ,  and  other  Places  of  the  Spanijh  IVeJl- 
Jndies.  It  is  call’d  Nephriticum ,  becaufe  it  is  a 
Specifick  in  Difeafes  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder. 
Schroder  fays,  it  grows  like  a  Pear-Tree,  and  is  a 
Kind  of  Afh.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  opens  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Reins  and  Womb  ; 
cures  all  Stoppages  of  Urine,  whether  in  the 
Kidneys,  Ureters,  or  Bladder,  bringing  away 
Sand,  Gravel,  Slime,  or  other  tartarous  Mattel- 
generated  in  thofe  Parts. 

[This  is  the  Wood  of  the  Balanus  rnvrepfica 
five  glans  Unguentaria.  G.  Em.  1433.  Nux  Ben 
five  Gians  Unguentaria.  Park.  238.  It  grows  in 
both  the  Indies  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Afh,  but  of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  Flower  five 
leav’d;  the  Fruit  is  a  Kind  of  trivalve  Hufk,  full 
of  a  white  firm  Subftance,  enclofing  triangular 
Seeds.  The  Wood  is  reddilh  when  frefh  but 
turns  brown  and  lofes  its  Virtue  in  keeping. 

I  he  Infufion  of  it  held  in  a  Vial  between  the 
Eye  and  the  Sun,  is  yellow,  and  held  fo  as  to 
keep  the  Eye  between  the  Sun  and.  it,  is  of  abeau- 
tifui  blue  ;  the  true  Wood,  therefore,  may  be 
rejected  for  flaming  the  Water  yellow,  only  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  view’d  in  a  v/rong  Light.  The  Wood 
is  now  not  much  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  Oil 
'v  jvh  we  call  Gil  of  Ben,  which  is  brought  to  us 
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from  Italy ,  is  made  by  Expre/Tion  from  the  Fruit 
of  this  Tree,  which  is  the  Ben  Nutt  of  the 
Shops.] 

T  Of  Lentifk,  or  Maflick-Wood. 

r  I  '  H  E  Lentifk  is  a  Tree  which  has  Leaves  like 
A  Myrtle ,  among  which  it  bears  Flowers, 
which  produce  fmall  Berries,  in  Clufters,  green 
at  firfl,  and  blackifh  afterwards,  as  they  ripen, 
there  likewife  grows  on  the  Leaves  fometimes,  à 
little  Hufk  or  Bag,  full  of  Liquor,  from  which 
little  flying  Infefts  are  generated,  as  from  the 
Scarlet-Grain,  or  Kermes-Berry. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  common  in  Egypt  and 
the  Indies ,  and  particularly  the  Ifle  of  Chioy 
where,  they  are  fo  induftrioufly  cultivated  and 
watch  d,  that  a  IVIan  who  cuts  one  of  them  down, 
whether  defignedly  or  not,  even  tho’  he  be  the 
Owner,  has  his  Hand  cut  off  for  the  Offence, 
unlefs  the  Tree  was  old  and  paft  Service. 

It  is  from  this  Tree  that  the  Maftich  runs, 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  of  prefently.  They  plant  a 
great  many  of  thefe  Trees  in  Italy ,  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians  make  an  Oil  of  the  Berries,  after  tire  fame 
Manner  as  we  do  the  Oil  of  Bay-berries.  This 
is  ufed  to  the  fame  Intentions  as  the  Leaf  and 
the  Wood  ;  the  laft  of  which  they  work  into 
Tooth-pickers  in  Provence  and  Languedoc. 

Chufe  your  LentiJk-IFood  heavy,  compaft,  and 
firm,  that  is,  tough,  or  hard  to  break,  grev 
without  and  white  within,  of  an  aftringent  Tafte, 
and  adorn’d  with  Leaves,  if  poffible. 

Of  Maftick  in  Tear. 

The  Maf  id  in  Tear,  fo  call’d  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  that  made  of  Refin,  Use.  is  a  refinous 
Gum,  which  drops  during  the  great  Heats, 
without  Incifion,  from  the  large  Branches,  and 
the  Trunk  of  the  Lentijlc  ;  and  fometimes  like¬ 
wife,  after  having  been  cut,  the  Tears  fall  from 
the  Tree  into  a  Receiver  fet  for  that  Purpofe. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  in  the  largefl  Tears,  and 
which,  being  chew’d,  becomes  like  white  Wax. 
The  beft  is  that  of  Cbioy  being  larger  and  of  a 
more  balfamick  Tafle,  than  that  which  is  brought 
to  us  from  the  Levant ,  by  the  Way  of  Marfeillcsy 
which  is  almoft  the  only  Sort  they  have  in  France. 
Majlick  is  much  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and,  amonà 
other  Tilings  to  eafe  the  Tooth-ach,  and  is  ufed 
to  feveral  other  Purpofes,  as  the  making  of  Var- 
nifli,  Ufc.  The  People  of  the  Levant-Trade  deal 
ill  with  us,  particularly  in  mixing  their  Maftkk  fo 
as  the  worft  lies  at  the  Bottom  and  the  beft  at  the 

Top  ;  but  they  will  not  fell  the  one  without  the 
other. 

Lentifeus, 
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Lentifcus ,  the  Lentifk ,  is  a  Tree  full 
Lottery,  of  Branches,  fometimes  large  and 
fometimes  fmall,  which  are  pliant, 
flexible,  and  cover’d  with  an  Afh-colour’d 
Bark,  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Myrtle, 
ranged  by  Pairs  on  the  Side,  and  at  laft  terminate 
with  a  Angle  Leaf,  always  green,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  but  not  at  all  difagreeable  ;  of  a  ffnart, 
aftringent  Tafte  :  There  grow  oftentimes  upon 
the  Leaves  certain  little  Bags  or  Bladders,  fill’d 
with  a  Liquor.  The  Flowers  grow  upon  Stalks 
arifing  from  the  Leaves  like  Grapes,  reddilh  in 
Colour,  tending  towards  a  Purple  ;  from  whence 
arifes  the  Fruit,  which  are  fmall  round  Berries, 
black  when  they  are  ripe,  and  of  an  acid  Tafte, 
in  each  of  which  is  contain’d  a  little  longifh  Ker¬ 
nel,  hard  and  black,  having  a  white  or  green  Pith 
in  it.  The  Wood  is  brought  dry  to  us,  and 
fhould  be  chofe  frefh,  difficult  to  break,  heavy, 
and  not  fubjeCt  to  be  carious  or  fpongy  :  It  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  Flegm,  and  likewife 
eflential  and  fix’d  Salt  ;  is  aftringent  and  cordial, 
refills  Poifon,  and  is  excellent  to  ftrengthen  and 
preferve  the  Gums. 

The  Refina  Lentifci ,  or  Mafiick ,  is  produced 
from  this  Tree,  growing  in  Syria,  See.  and 
brought  to  us  out  of  Turky ,  from  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo  ;  but  the  beft  is  from  Ohio,  which  is  of  a 
light  Colour,  or  white  yellow,  clear,  and  almoft 
tranfparent,  free  from  Drofs  or  Filth,  in  Grains, 
Tears,  or  Drops,  and  fweet-feented,  bright, 
pure,  and  friable,  being  eafily  reduced  to  Powder  : 
It  is  a  Gum-Rofin,  faid,  by  fome,  to  come  from 
the  fame  Tree  with  the  Chio  Turpentine.  It  is 
fometimes  adulterated  with  Frankincenfe,  and 
Rofin  of  the  Pine-Tree  ;  but  the  Smell  will  eaiil, 
difeover  the  Cheat.  The  green-colour’d,  blue, 
and  impure,  are  not  good  ;  and  the  black,  like 
Bitumen,  is  nought.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  fubaf- 
ftringent,  and  {Lengthens  the  Stomach  and  Head, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  againft  Vomitings,  Loathing, 
and  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels.  It  correCts  fharp 
Purges,  hinders  Vapours  arifing  from  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  jwhich  hurt  the  Head,  {Lengthens  the 
Nerves,  cures  fpitting  of  Blood,  Coughs,  Colds, 
Catarrhs,  and  a  ftinking  Breath.  By  chewing, 
it  draws  away  Flegm  from  the  Brain,  and  is  ufed 
in  a  Piailler  to  the  Temples  for  the  Tooth-ach  ; 
in  a  Cataplafm  for  the  Stomach,  and  as  a  Denti¬ 
frice  for  the  Teeth.  Dofe,  a  Dram  or  two 
Drams  in  Powder,  for  the  Fluor  Albus ,  or 
Gonorrhoea. 

[The  Tree  is  the  Lentifcus  ex  Chio  ex  qua  finit 
Mafiiche.  Ind.  Med.  73.  Lentifcus  vera  ex  Moula 
Chio  cortice  &  fioliis  fufeis.  Cat.  Hort.  Ams.  192. 
It  is  common  in  the  Ifland  of  Chios ,  it  flowers  in 
May  and  June  ;  the  Leaves  are  pinnated  like  the 


Afh,  and  ever  green  ;  the  Flowers  ftamincous, 
and  growing  at  the  Infertions  of  the  Leaves.  It 
is  an  Error  to  think  this  the  fame  with  the  com¬ 
mon  Letitifk,  or  Maftick-Trce ,  as  it  is  call’d. 

The  W ood  comes  over  in  {lender  knotty 
Pieces,  but  is  feldom  ufed  now.  The  Refin  or 
Maftich  of  the  Shops  is  whitifh  when  new,  and 
grows  yellower  by  Age.  It  is  fo  much  of  the 
Turpentine  Kind,  as  to  deterge,  and  pafs  by 
Urine,  as  appears  manifeftly  by  its  Scent. 

6.  0/  Tamarifk. 

H  E  Tamarifk  is  a  Tree  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Size,  which  grows  plenti-  Pomet. 
fully  in  Languedoc ,  having  very  fmall 
Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  in  Clufters,  of  a  blackilh 
Colour,  which  the  Dyers  ufe  inftead  of  Galls. 

Chufe  the  Tamar  ifk-TVotd  with  the  Bark, 
white  without  and  within,  of  almoft  an  infipid 
Tafte,  and  without  any  Smell.  They  ufe  it  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  make  little  Calks, 
Cups  and  Dilhes  of  it,  which  are  call’d  Tamarijk 
W are.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  Spleen,, 
ufed  to  fill  thofe  little  Calks  with  good  Wine, 
and,  after  it  has  flood  fome  Time,  drink  it  for 
their  common  Liquor  ;  and  they  ufe  the  Cups 
and  Dilhes  for  the  lame  Purpofe,  to  drink  out 
of.  From  this  Wood  is  made  a  white  Cryftal 
Salt,  call’d  Tamarifk  Salt,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  Cure  of  the  Spleen,  which,  to  be  in  its 
greateft  Perfection,  ought  to  be  dry,  in  fmall 
Cryftals,  and  not  in  Powder,  as  it  frequently  is. 

Tamarifcus ,  Tamarix  major ,  five 
Arborea  Narbonenfis ,  the  greater  Ta-  Lemery. 
marifk ,  or  Narbone-Shrub ,  is  a  Tree 
of  a  middle  Size,  whofe  Bark  is  rough,  grey  with¬ 
out,  and  reddilh  within  :  The  Leaves  are  fmall, 
long,  round,  llender,  very  like  thofe  of  Cyprefs, 
of  a  pale  green  Colour  ;  the  Flowers  growing  at 
the  Top  of  the  Branches,  difpofed  in  Clufters, 
little,  white,  and^  purplilh,  each  one  being  com- 
pofed  of  five  Leaves,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  lanu- 
ginous  Fruit,  that  contains  blackilh  Seed.  The 
Root  is  thick,  woody,  and  divided  into  feveral 
Branches.  This  Tree  grows  chiefly  in  the  hot 
Countries,  as  Dauphiny  and  Languedoc ,  near 
Rivers  and  watry  Places.  It  flowers  three  Times 
a  Year,  in  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn.  All 
the  Parts  of  the  'Tamarifk  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Salt  and  Oil.  The  Bark,  Root,  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  are  all  ufed  in  Phyfick,  to  open  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Spleen  and  Mefentery,  excite  Wo¬ 
mens  Courfes,  and  to  attenuate  the  tartarous  and 
melancholy  Humours. 

[This  is  the  Tamarifcus  Narbonenfis.  Ger. 
Emal.  1378.  Tamarifcus  folio  tcn.tiori.  Park. 
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147g.  It  is  common  in  Gardens,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  "June  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Cyprefs,  or  Heath,  the  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes, 
and  the  Seeds  are  wrapp’d  in  Down.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  for  the  Jaundice  and  Fluor  dibits,  and 
Etmuller  equals  it  to  the  Saffafras  ;  but  it  is  now 
very  little  ufed.] 

7.  Of  SalTufras. 

'"pHE  Sajfafras ,  or  Cinnamon-Wood, 
F  omet.  A  call’d  Pavaume  by  the  Indians,  is 

a  Tree  very  beautiful  to  the  Eye, 
which  grows  plentifully  along  the  Coafts  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  where  there  are  entire  Forefts  of  it.  This 
Tree  has  a  very  ftrait  Trunk,  on  the  Top  of 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Branches  charg’d  with 
green  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  Fig,  which 
the  Inhabitants  make  ufe  of  bruis’d  to  cure 
Wounds  withal. 

Chufe  your  Sajfafras  with  the  Bark  reddifh, 
thick  and  rough,  that  being  the  belt  Part  of  the 
Tree,  as  well  for  its  acrid  Tafte,  as  its  ftrong 
aromatick  Smell,  which  confiderably  exceeds  that 
of  the  Wood,  efpecially  when  the  Tree  is  Band¬ 
ing.  Upon  this  Account  it  was,  that  the  firft 
Time  the  Spaniards  landed  in  Florida,  they 
thought  they  had  been  Cinnamon-Trees,  becaufe 
of  their  aromatick  Smell,  which  they  might  fmell 
two  Leagues  Diftance  ;  they  foon  found  their 
Error  in  that,  but  judging,  however,  that  it  was 
not  without  fome  Virtue,  they  brought  of  it  into 
Spain,  and  it  foon  got  into  Ufe. 

Several  People  prefer  the  Bark  of  this  Teee  to 
the  Trunk  and  the  large  Branches,  and  that  not 
unreafonably,  becaufe  it  is  much  more  fragrant 
■than  the  Wood  ;  it  is  commonly  light,  reddifh 
without  and  within,  eafy  to  break,  of  a  very 
ftrong  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafte  ;  the  Bark  is 
better  than  the  Root,  and  the  Root  better  than 
the  Wood.  When  they  cut  or  rafp  this  Wood 
for  Ufe,  the  Smell  is  fo  ftrong  that  it  occafions 
the  Head-ach  in  thofe  that  work  upon  it,  as  it 
likewife  does  in  thofe  that  ufe  it,  which  has  much 
leflen’d  its  Credit. 

Sajfafras  is  a  yellow  fragrant  W ood, 
Lemcry.  of  a  Tafte  fomething  acrid  and  aroma¬ 
tick,  almoft  like  that  of  Fennel.  It  is 
brought  to  us  In  large  Pieces  from  Florida,  New 
Spain,  Szc.  where  it  grows,  and  where  the  In¬ 
dians  call  it  the  Palm-Tree  -,  and  the  French  give 
it  the  Name  of  Sajfafras,  by  which  it  is  call’d 
by  the  Spaniards  to  this  Day.  The  Fruit  of  this 
Tree  is  longifh,  wrinkled,  and  hangs  by  a  long 
Footftalk  ;  the  Roots  are  extended  along  the 
Ground,  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Size  of 
ahe  Tree,  which  is  call’d  Sajfafras ,  by  a  Cor- 
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ruption  from  Saxifrage ,  which  fignifies  that  it  has 
the  fame  Virtues  with  Saxifrage ,  that  is-  to  fay, 
it  is  incifive,  penetrating,  aperitive,  fudorifick, 
and  cardiack  ;  it  refills  Poifon,  ftrengthens  the 
Sight  and  the  Brain,  and  is  good  in  the  Sciatica, 
Gout,  Catarrhs,  taken  in  Decoâion  orlnfufion, 
by  Way  of  a  Tea,  &c.  It  is  the  Opinion  of 
fome,  that  the  Sajfafras,  call’d  the  Ague-Tree, 
is  rather  a  Root  than  a  Wood,  brought  out  of 
the  Wef  -Indies,  as  Nnu  Spain,  &c.  It  is  of  a 
pleafant  Smell,  and  comes  in  pretty  long  Logs,  as 
thick  as  ordinary  Billets.  The  Bark  is  red  with¬ 
out,  and  cuts  of  a  Flefh-Colour  within  ;  its 
Tafte  is  a  little  fharp,  but  aromatick,  abounding 
with  much  volatile  Salt  ;  from  whence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  has  great  Virtues  ;  the  fmalleft  is  to 
be  chofen  for  Diftillation,  and  muft  have  its  Rind 
about  it,  for  that  it  poflefles  more  of  the  ætherial 
Oil,  and  volatile  Salt  and  Spirit,  than  the  internal 
Subftance  of  the  Wood  :  It  is  a  moft  admirable 
Sudorifkk  and  Diuretick,  never  milling  of  its 
Effects  by  thofe  two  natural  Ways  of  Evacuation  ; 
for  if  the  Sick  will  not  yield  to  Sweating,  it  often 
works  off  by  Urine,  being  full  of  Spirit  and  Salt, 
and  therefore  is  a  great  Specifick  in  all  the  afore- 
mention’d  Cafes  ;  befides  which,  a  ftrong  Tinc¬ 
ture,  or  the  Chymical  Oil,  is  commonly  given 
to  facilitate  the  Labour  of  Women  in  Travail, 
and  to  expel  both  Birth  and  After-birth  ;  after 
which,  it  ftrengthens  the  Parts,  and  invigorates 
the  Inftruments  of  Generation.  Dofe  from  three 
Drops  to  ten  or  twelve. 

[It  is  the  Arbor  ex  Florida  fculneo  folio,  C.  B. 
Pin.  431.  Arbor  Sajfafras  Monardi,  Breyn. 
Prodr.  r.  18.  Sajfafras,  Ger.  Park.  It  grows 
in  many  Parts  of  America.  It  is  very  drying  and 
hot,  tho’  not  quite  fo  much  as  the  Guaiacum.  It 
makes  an  agreeable  Tea,  and  would  be  in  great 
Ufe,  but  Jthat  the  Scandal  of  its  being  good  in 
Venereal  Cafes  prevents  many  from  ufmg  it.J 

8.  Of  Guaiacum. 

TH E  Guac,  Guaiacum,  or  Lignum 
. .  fanftum.  Holy  Wood,  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  both  in  the  Eajl  and  Wcjl-Indies , 
and  is  brought  to  us  in  large  long  Billets  or  Logs, 
fome  of  which  weigh  four  or  five  hundred  Weight. 
This  Tree  is  about  the  Height  of  our  Walnut- 
Tree,  bearing  Leaves  long  or  round,  according 
to  the  different  Species,  which  diftinguifhes  the 
Tree  to  be  Male  or  Female.  After  the  Leaves, 
come  Tufts  of  blue  Flowers,  in  the  Shape  of 
Stars,  furnifh’d  each  with  a  little  brown  Hufk, 
of  the  Size  of  a  Hazel-Nut,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tain’d  a  little  Fruit  of  an  Orange-Colour. 
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It  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Wood  we  have  for  Tur¬ 
nery-Ware,  efpecially  for  making  Bowls  for  the 
Bowling-Green,  Miortars,  Peftles,  Rowling- 
Pins,  &c.  The  Surgeons,  and  others,  who  ufe 
it  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  chafe  the  Shavings  or 
Rafpings  to  make  their  Ptifans  and  fudorificx 
Drinks!  There  requires  no  other  Care  in  the 
Choice  of  this  Wood,  but  to  fee  that  it  be  clean, 
of  a  blackift  brown  Colour,  refinous,  heavy, 
hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fomething  acrid 
Tafte,  and  fuch  as  has  none  of  the  pale  outer 
Part  of  the  Tree  with  it.  There  is  made  of  this 
Wood,  a  Flegm,  a  Spirit,  and  black  Oil,  which 
is  thick  and  foetid  ;  and  that  which  remains  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Retort  is  black  as  a  Coal  ;  but 
being  made  into  a  Lixivium ,  or  a  Lye,  there  is 
extracted  thence  a  Salt.  They  make  alfo  a  Refin 
and  Extrait  of  it,  as  they  do  of  Jalap. 

The  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  likewife  of  great  Ufe 
in  the  Cure  of  the  aforefaid  Difeafe.  Chufe  the 
heavieft,  hardeft  to  break,  grey  without  and  whi- 
tifh  within,  of  a  bitter  and  difagreeable  Tafte.  We 
have  brought  from  the  Indies  large  Pieces  of  the 
Gum,  fo  like  to  Colophony,  that  itisalmoftimpofti. 
ble  to  diftinguifh  it,  but  by  the  burning  it,  whereby 
it  will  afford  a  fweet  Scent  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Colophony  will  fmell  of  Turpentine.  It  is 
one  of  the  greateft  Sudorificks  we  know  at  pre- 
fent. 

Within  fome  Years  the  Surgeons  thought  that 
the  Wood  of  the  Box-Tree,  to  which  fome  have 
given  the  Name  of  French  Guaiacum,  had  the  fame 
V irtues  with  the  Indian ,  which  made  them  ufe 
much  lefs  of  thetru e  Guaiacum  than  they  had  been 
ufed  tc  do  ;  but  if  they  had  been  curious  enough 
in  the  Choice  of  the  right  Guaiacum ,  they  would 
have  found  a  vaft  Difference.  The  Error  arofe 
from  hence  ;  they  bought  it  of  the  Turners,  who 
uftd  to  fell  them  the  Sweepings  of  their  Shops, 
in  which  it  was  mix’d  with  lèverai  other  Woods, 
lor  a  Penny  or  Three- Half-pence  a  Pound. 

The  Box- Wood  [might  indeed  have  as  much 

Virtue  as  this.  . 

This  Box-Wood  is  well  known  in  France , 
they  make  feveral  Sorts  of  Work  of  it.  The 
beft  of  it  comes  from  Spain ,  and  fome  Parts  of 
France ,  but  chiefly  Champaigne.  A  Spirit  and  biack 
Oil  is  drawn  from  thi.s  by  the  Retort,  and  is  rec- 
tifv’d  as  that  of  Guaiacum. 

Guaiacum ,  five  Lignum  Sanfium , 

Lemery.  is  a  Tree  the  Size  of  a  common 
Walnut-Tree,  whofe  Bark  is  thick 
2nd  gummous,  and  eafily  parts  from  the  1  iunk. 
its  Wood  is  hard,  firm,  weighty,  and  marbled 
with  brown,  red  and  black  ;  of  an  acrid  f  aide  . 
The  Leaves  are  Ion  gift,  or  almoft  round  :  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Clutters,  of  a  pale  yellow  Co- 
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lour,  hanging  upon  green  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  Ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  Fruit  like  fmall  Chefnuts,  round,  fo- 
lid,  and  brown  ;  in  which  is  contain’d  another 
little  Fruit,  or  Seed,  of  an  Orange-Colour. 
This  Tree  yields,  by  Incifion,  a  refinous  Gum, 
of  a  reddifh  brown,  clean,  fhining,  friable,  fra¬ 
grant,  and  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  call’d  Gum  Guai¬ 
acum. 

The  Wood,  Bark,  and  Gum,  are  all  ufed  in 
Phyfick  ;  every  one  of  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  effentiul  as  well  as  fixt  Salt,  Oil  and  Gum. 
They  are  efteem’d  good  Sudorificks,  and  are  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  Rheumatifms,  Ca¬ 
tarrhs,  Gouts,  Scurvy,  and  Dropfy,  and  other 
Difeafes,  which  proceed  from  Weaknefs,  Ob- 
ftrudlions,  or  Difeafes  of  the  Vifcera.  It  is  a 
Wood  which  is  white  without,  and  of  a  green ifh 
yellow,  or  blueift  green  fometimes  within,  the 
heavieft  being  the  beft.  It  is  brought  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  feveral  Places  of  the  Spani/h  Wejl- 
Indies,  in  Pieces  fo  large  as  to  make  Bowls  of  them, 
which  hold  from  three  to  twenty  Quarts. 

[It  is  the  Wood  of  the  Guaiacum,  five  Lig¬ 
num  farUlum ,  Park.  1586.  Guaiacum  America- 
num  primum  fruffu  Accris  five  legitimum Breyn. 
Prodr.  1.  31.  It  is  common  in  Jamaica ,  St. 
Domingo ,  and  many  other  Places.  The  Leaves 
are  abated  ;  the  Flowers  blue  and  pentapetalous  ; 
the  Fruit  fomething  like  the  Maple.  Some  Au¬ 
thors  diftinguifh  the  Lignum  fanftum  from  the 
Guaiacum,  and  fay  it  is  the  Wood  of  the  Guaia¬ 
cum  foliis  Lentifci ,  Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  54"  an<^  Caf- 
par  Bauhine  has  made  three  Species  of  it,  1 .  the 
Guaiacum  magna  matrice  ;  2.  the  Guaiacum  prope- 
modum  fine  matrice  ;  3-  the  Guaiacum  foliis  Lentifci’, 
but  Father  Plumier,  who  was  upon  the  Spot 
whence  they  are  all  brought  to  us,  affirms  they 
are  all  the  Wood  of  one  Tree  in  different  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Age,  Place  of  Growth,  &c. 

The  Wood  was  formerly  famous  for  tire  Cure 
of  the  Venereal  Difeafe  ;  but  it  was  found  not  to 
fucceed  fo  well  in  Europe,  as  in  hotter  Climates  ; 
but  it  is  ftill  kept  in  ufe  in  fuch  Cafes  as  an  Aflif- 
tant,  in  Diet-Drinks  during  Mercurial  Courfes.] 

9.  Of  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

TH  E  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  Tree 

which  grows  to  a  prodigious  Size,  Pomet. 
and  of  a  pyramidal  Figure ,  whofe 
Branches  are  adorn’d  with  little,  narrow,  green 
Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  like  our  Pine- Apples.  It 
is  from  the  Trunk,  and  the  large  Branches  of  this 
Tree,  that  there  flows,  during  the  great  Heats, 
without  any  Incifion,  a  Sort  of  white  Refin,  very 
clear  and  tranfparent,  which  we  call  Cedar-Gum, 
of  which  the  largeft  Trees  yield  not  lefs  than  fix 
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Ounces  a  Day.  Here  are  like  wife,  during  the 
hot  Seafon,  little  Bladders  form’d  on  the  Body  of 
this  Tree  by  the  fcorching  of  the  Sun  ;  which 
being  pierc’d,  afford  a  clear  white  Liquor,  like 
Water,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  Smell  ;  and  when 
the  Tree  produces  nothing  more  naturally,  they 
make  Incifions  m  it,  and  there  runs  from  them  an 
umftuous  Liquor,  which  drops  as  it  runs  down  the 
Tree,  and  makes  what  we  call  Refin  of  the  Cedar  ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  the  other  Productions  of  this 
Tree,  are  very  fcarce.  This  Refin  is  of  a  very 
fine  yellow,  bright  and  tranfparent,  and  of  a  very 
grateful  Odour. 

Of  the  Berry-bearing  Cedar. 

The  Berry-bearing  Cedar  is  a  Tree  of  which 
there  are  three  Kinds,  differing  only  in  Height, 
or  in  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  com¬ 
monly  crooked,  bearing  long  (harp-pointed  Leaves, 
always  green,  efpecially  in  Winter  ;  after  which 
come  Berries  of  the  Bignefs  of  thofe  of  Butcher’s 
Broom,  or  Knee-Holm,  green  at  firft,  but  red 
when  they  are  ripe.  The  Trunk  being  cut, 
there  iffues  forth  a  very  clear  tranfparent  Gum, 
which  is  the  true  Sandarac  ;  but  as  we  very  fel- 
dom  have  it  among  us,  we  ufe  the  great  Juniper- 
Gum  inftead  of  it,  which  I  (hall  delcribe  here¬ 
after. 

They  make  of  this  Wood,  by  the  Afliftance 
of  the  Retort,  a  black  Oil,  which  being  rectified, 
is  call’d  Oil  of  Cedar ,  or  Cade  Oil  ;  but  as  thefe 
Trees  are  not  very  common,  we  content  ourfelves 
with  that  made  of  the  Great  and  Leffer  Juniper. 
The  true  Cade  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Cedar ,  is  admira¬ 
ble  for  curing  Tetters  and  Scabs  in  Horfes,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  other  Beads  :  But  as  thefe  Sorts  of 
Oil  are  too  dear,  we  fubftiture  in  their  Place 
clear  Oil  of  Pitch,  which  for  that  Reafon  is  alfo 
call’d  Cade  Oil,  as  you  will  find  in  the  Chapter 
of  Pitch. 

Cedrus  Magna,  Jive  Libani  Conifer  a, 
Lemery.  or,  according  to  Tournefort ,  Larix  Ori- 

entalis ,  fruflu  rotundiore  obtufo ,  is  a 
Species  of  the  Larch  Tree,  or  a  very  large,  thick, 
ftrait  Tree,  rifing  Pyramidal,  whofe  Bark  is  all 
of  a  Piece,  the  Wood  very  hard  and  durable,  fo 
that  it  is  faid  never  to  decay  ;  the  Leaves  are 
final],  fir  ait  and  green,  difpofed  in  Clufters  along 
the  Branches,  putting  forth  in  Spring-time,  and 
falling  at  the  Approach  of  Winter  ;  the  Flowers 
and  Fruit  as  before  defcrib’d.  There  runs  a  Sort 
of  Gum  from  the  Tree  without  Incifion,  hard, 
and  as  it  were  in  Grains  like  Maffick,  from 
whence  it  frequently  is  call’d  the  Mafic k-fledar  ; 
the  Wood  is  ufed  in  fine  Joiners  Work,  and 
Turners  Ware  ;  the  Tear  that  flows  from  the 
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Tree,  is  improperly  call’d  a  Gum,  becaufe  it  it 
the  pureft  refinous  Part  of  the  Tree,  and  is  di- 
geftive,  deterfive,  confolidating,  (Lengthening, 
good  againft  Gangrenes,  and  proper  for  Difloca- 
tions  and  Fra&ures. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Cedar  call’d  Cedrus 
Baccifera,  the  Cedar  that  bears  a  Berry,  or  Cedrus 
Minor ,  the  Lejfer  Cedar ,  of  which  there  are 
three  Kinds  ;  the  firft  is  call’d  the  Phoenician  Ce¬ 
dar  ,  or  Cedrus  folio  CupreJJi  major  fru£lu  flave- 
feente ,  the  Great  Cyprefs-leav’d  Cedar ,  with  the 
yellow  F ruit  ;  the  Trunk  and  Branches  whereof 
are  crooked  and  knotty,  the  Wood  reddifti, 
yielding  a  Smell  like  the  Cyprefs  ;  the  Leaves  nar¬ 
row  and  (harp-pointed,  harder  than  thofe  of  Ju¬ 
niper  and  more  prickly,  green  all  the  Year  as  the 
Cyprefs  ;  the  Shells  or  Hulks  are  made  up  of  fe- 
veral  little  Scales,  at  the  Bottom  of  which  grow 
feveral  Bags  or  membranous  Veficles,  full  of  Duft  ; 
the  Fruit  arifes  upon  the  fame  Foot  or  Stalks  with 
the  Hulks,  but  divided  into  Cells,  in  which  are 
Berries  that  turn  yellow  when  ripe,  are  a  little 
flelhy,  odoriferous  and  of  a  grateful  Tafte  ;  each 
of  them  containing  three  woody  Kernels  that  are 
hard,  hollow  on  their  Backs,  and  flat  on  the 
other  Side  ;  there  comes  from  the  Trunk  of  the 
faid  Tree,  in  the  hot  Countries,  a  Gum  call’d 
Varniffi. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  the  Lycian  Cedar,  or 
Cedrus  folio  CupreJJi  media  majoribus  baccis,  the 
Middlemoft  Cyprefs-leav’d  Cedar,  with  the  great 
Berries  ;  this  Tree  differs  from  the  former,  in 
that  it  is  lower,  and  the  Berries  are  much  bigger. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d,  Cedrus  HiJ'panica  pro- 
cerior  frudlu  maxima  nigro,  the  Tall  Spanijh  Cedar, 
with  the  great  black  Fruit  ;  it  is  much  higher 
than  the  reft,  and  the  Berries  a  great  deal  bigger* 
of  a  black  Colour  :  Thefe  Cedars  grow  in  Italy , 
Spain ,  Provence,  and  Languedoc  ;  they  remain 
always  green,  and  yield  Abundance  of  Oil  ;  the 
Wood  is  fudorifick,  being  ufed  in  Deco&ion  j 
the  Berries  are  proper  to  (Lengthen  the  Stomach, 
and  alTift  Digeftion.  The  Oil  is  drawn  after  the 
common  Method,  by  a  Retort,  being  black,  and 
pafles  for  the  true  Oil  of  Cedar  j  it  is  good  for 
all  Sorts  of  Scabs  and  Deafnefs,  and  may  be  in¬ 
wardly  given  in  Hyfterick  Cafes.  Dofe  from  two 
Drops  to  fix. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  the  Cedrus  Libani , 
Ger.  1161.  Cedrus  con  féra  foliis  Laricis,  C.  B. 
Pin.  490.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious  ;  the  Refin  is  very  feldom  to  be  met  with, 
and  its  Virtues  are  not  now  known  but  by  Conjec¬ 
ture  ;  the  W ood  is  of  a  red  Colour,  fomething  re¬ 
finous,  and  of  a  ftrong  agreeable  Smell  ;  it  is  faid 
never  to  decay  ;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Phyfick 
as  a  Sudorifick. 

Tii® 
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The  Berry-bearing  Cedar  is  the  Oxycedrus  of 
the  Shops  ;  the  original  Species  is  the  Oxycedrus 
Lycia,  Ger.  1191.  Cedrus  major  Diofcoridis  Clu- 
fti,  Pluk.  Aim.  201-  It  is  alfo  kept  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Curious.  The  Wood  and  Berries 
both  refemble  the  Juniper  in  Smell  and  Tafte,  as 
well  as  Virtues,  but  they  are  feldom  ufed.  J 

10.  Of  the  Great  and  Small  Juniper. 

TH E  Great  Juniper,  call’d  in  Latin 
Juniperus,  is  a  Tree  of  different 
Sizes,  according  to  the  different  Places 
where  it  grows  ;  this  Tree  is  commonly  flender, 
at  a  good  Height  of  which  fpring  forth  feveral 
Brandies,  furnifh’d  with  little,  narrow,  prickly 
Leaves,  always  green  ;  it  bears  alfo  Berries  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Hazel  Nut  ;  which  the  firft  Year 
are  green,  the  fécond  brown,  the  third  black, 
and  which  being  full  ripe,  are  very  alexiphar- 
mick. 

By  cutting  the  Trunk,  and  the  largeft  Branches 
of  this  Tree,  there  flows  a  Gum  call’d  Sandarac, 
during  the  great  Heats,  which  is  brought  to  us 
from  Africk,  where  the  Trees  grow  very  high, 
and  in  great  Quantities.  This  Sandarac  is  the 
Arabian  Sandarac  or  Varnifh,  which  is  much  tra¬ 
ded  in  by  the  Swedes,  Hamburghers  and  Englijh  ; 
this  is  call’d  by  fome  the  Arabian  Sandarac  ;  by 
others,  the  Varnifn-Gum,  or  Gum-Juniper ,  and 
is  of  more  Ufe  to  Artifts  than  in  Phyfick.  Chufe 
it  in  large  white  Drops,  and  not  dufty. 

Of  the  Small  Juniper. 

The  fmall  Kind  of  Juniper  is  fo  common  every 
where,  that  it  needs  no  Dcfcription  ;  there  is 
made  of  the  frefh  and  dried  Berries,  a  white  and 
fragrant  Oil  ;  as  likewife  a  Water  or  Spirit,  vul¬ 
garly  known  by  the  Name  of  Geneva,  as  a  Cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  French  Word  Gencvre  :  Befides 
this,  there  is  a  Spirit  and  Oil  drawn  from  the 
Wood,  by  the  Retort  ;  which  Oil  is  mention’d 
in  the  preceding  Chapter.  The  Wood  is  ufually 
burnt  as  well  as  the  Berry,  to  drive  away  or  expel 
infectious  Air.  The  Germans  ufe  the  Berry  in 
their  Ragous,  and  it  ferves  them  for  the  Theriaca , 
for  which  Reafon  an  Extra#  of  it  is  call’d  Ger¬ 
man-Treacle.  This  Juniper  likewife  affords  fome 
Sandarac,  but  in  fuch  fmall  Quantities  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  while  to  make  it. 

The  Great  Juniper  is  call’d  Junipe- 
Lemery.  rus  vulgaris  celfior  id  arborefeens,  the 
common  high  Juniper-Tree,  or  the  Spa- 
nijh  Juniper ,  which  is  chiefly  improv’d  in  Africa. , 
M.  Tournefort  diftlnguifhes  this  Tree  from  the 
Cedar  by  its  Leaves,  which  are  Angle  and  flat, 


inftead  of  thofe  of  the  Cedar,  which  more  refemble 
the  Cypre  fs.  It  is  fudorifick  in  Décodions,  and 
fragrant  when  burnt  ;  to  which  Purpofe  it  is  fre- 
quenly  ufed  in  the  Houfes  to  prevent  peftilential 
Difeafes,  and  other  Infections. 

The  other  Juniper  is  a  common  Shrub,  known 
to  every  Body,  which  is  full  of  Gil  and  ef- 
fential  Salt  ;  it  grows  plentifully  in  fome  Parte 
of  England,  and  in  molt  Parts  of  Europe  ; 
the  Berries  are  cephalick,  good  for  the  Nerves 
and  Stomach,  to  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
to  refill  Poifon,  for  inveterate  Coughs,  Wind- 
Cholick,  and  nephritick  Pains,  together  with 
the  Strangury,  Gravel,  Sharpnefs  of  Urine, 
and  all  Obftrudions  of  the  urinary  Paflages, 
Womb,  Liver,  or  Spleen.  In  France  they  make 
Comfits  of  them,  which  they  call  St.  Roch’s 
Comfits,  and  carry  them  in  their  Pockets,  that 
they  may  chew  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing,  to  prevent  infectious  Airs,  and  make  the 
Breath  fweet. 

[The  fmall  or  common  Juniper  is  the  Junipe¬ 
rus  vulgaris  frudluofa ,  C.  B.  Pin.  488.  Junipe¬ 
rus  vulgaris  baccis  parvis  purpureis ,  J.  B.  1.  293. 
It  is  common  on  Heaths. 

The  Great  Juniper,  or  Juniperus  major  of  the 
Shops,  is  the  Juniperus  maxima  Heyrica ,  Park. 
1029.  Juniperus  major  bacca  carulea ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  498.  this  is  mod  common  in  Greece.  There 
is  alfo  another  Species  ufed  in  Medicine,  which  is 
the  Juniperus  Alpina ,  J.  B.  1.  301.  Juniperus 
minor  montana  folio  latiore  frutlu  longiore,  C.  B. 
Pin.  489.  The  principal  Ufe  of  this  Species  is, 
that  its  Infufion  or  Juice  are  given  to  Horfes,  to 
deftroy  the  Worms  call’d  Bots,  with  good  Suc- 
cefs.  J 

11.  Of  Brafil  Wood. 

WE  fell  to  the  Dyers  feveral  Sorts  of  red 
Woods,  by  the  Name  of  Brafil-lVood  ; 
the  firft  that  is  moft  efteem’d,  and  moft  in  Ufe, 
is  the  Brafil-lVood  call’d  Fernambuck,  becaufe  it 
is  brought  from  a  Place  of  that  Name  in  Brafil  ; 
the  next  is  the  Brafil-lVood  of  Japan,  which  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  call  Sapan-lVood,  of  which 
there  are  two  Sorts  ;  to  wit,  the  large  Sapan- 
lVood,  or  the  great  Brafil-lVood  of  Sapan,  and 
the  lefs  the  Brcifl-tVood  of  Japan,  or  the  Biames 
Sapan,  which  is  much  fmaller  :  The  third  Sort  is 
the  Larnon  Brafil  ;  the  fourth  is  the  Brafil  of  St. 
Martha  ;  the  fifth,  and  much  the  leaft,  is  the 
little  Brafil-Wood  that  comes  from  the  Antilles  ; 
fo  that  that  which  makes  fo  many  different  Kinds 
cf  Brafil-lVood ,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  feveral 
'Places  and  Difference  of  the  Soil  where  the  Wood 
grows. 
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The  Tree  from  whence  this  Wood  is  cut,  is 
very  thick  and  large,  having  long  Branches  that 
bear  avail  Quantity  of  little  Leaves,  roundifh,  of 
a  fine  fhining  green,  among  which  come  Flowers, 
like  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  of  a  beautiful  red, 
and  a  fweet  Flavour,  from  whence  comes  a  flat 
Fruit,  in  which  are  enclofed  two  flat  Kernels,  of 
the  fame  Shape  and  Figure  as  the  Gourd  Seed. 

The  Natives  prepare  the  Wood,  which  is 
brought  to  us,  by  cutting  it  clofe  with  the 
Ground,  and  branching  or  lopping  of  it,  and  ta¬ 
king  away  the  outer  Part  ;  fo  that  what  remains 
is  only  of  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Leg,  tho’  the 
Tree  was  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Body. 
Chufe  the  true  Fernambuck  Brafil  in  heavy  Bil¬ 
lets  or  Logs,  compaét,  and  without  Pith,  found 
and  firm  ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  the  outer  Sub¬ 
fiance  and  Rottennefs  ;  fuch  as,  after  it  is  fhiver’d 
in  Pieces,  fhews  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  being 
chew’d,  is  of  a  fweet  Tafte  ;  but  take  care  that 
it  be  not  mix’d  with  other  Kinds  of  Brafil ,  which 
is  eafily  known,  in  that  all  other  Sorts,  except 
the  Japan ,  are  without  Pith  ;  and  that  of  Lamon 
may  be  diltinguilh’d  from  the  Fernambuck ,  in  that 
it  is  in  large  Billets.  Some  Perfons  have  afliir’d 
me,  that  the  Brafil  of  Lamon  comes  from  All- 
Saints-Bay,  where  it  grows  in  great  Quantities. 
As  to  the.  Braftl  in  Chips,  the  bell  Account  I  can 
give  you  of  it,  is  to  trull  to  the  Honelly  of  the 
Merchant  with  whom  you  deal.  This  Wood  is 
ufed  among  the  Dyers,  and  the  Stationers  make 
Red-Ink  thereof.  There  is  a  very  red  Tincture 
made  of  the  Fernambuck  Brafil ,  of  which  I  have 
been  allur’d  a  Carmine  is  made  as  from  Cochi¬ 
neal,  but  I  never  try’d  it.  Likewife  there  is  a 
Liquid  Lake  made  of  this,  which  the  Painters  ufe 
for  Miniature. 

This  Wood  is  call’d  Lignum  Brafili- 
Lemery.  anum  rubrum  -,  the  Tree  from  whence 
it  comes,  by  the  Indians  is  nam’d  Ibi- 
rapiianga  ;  the  Bark  is  reddifh  and  thorny,  the 
Branches  are  long,  and  adorn’d  with  abundance 
of  fmall  Leaves  like  the  Bramble  ;  the  Flowers 
are  little  and  join’d  feveral  of  them  together,  very 
odoriferous,  and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  :  This 
Tree  grows  in  the  Woods,  and  the  bell  Kind  is 
the  Fernambuck ,  which  is  brought  us  from  a 
Town  of  Brafil ,  of  that  Name.  Chufe  the 
heaviell,  firmed,  foundelt,  reddelt,  and  that 
which  affords  the  fweetell  Smell. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  this  Wood,  the 
principal  Ufe  of  all  which  is  for  the  Dyers  ;  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  a  little  eflential 
Salt  ;  is  alfringent,  and  the  Tindture  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  abate  a  feverilh  Heat, 
and  remove  the  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  r  The 
Wood  boil’d  in  Water,  with  a  little  Allum,  will 
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flrike  a  red  Dye  into  Eggs  boil’d  with  it  ;  and  it 
is  ufed  to  colour  Roots  of  Althea  to  clean  the 
Teeth  withal.  Some  Authors  affirm  it  to  be  of 
great  Ufe  again!!  the  French- Pox  ;  but  I  find  it 
feldcm  or  never  preferib’d  for  that  Purpofe  ;  for 
tho’  it  may  be  drying,  it  has  nothing  of  the  acrid, 
hot  Quality  of  the  Guaiacurn,  neither  does  it 
abound  j.with  Rofin  like  that  Wood:  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  Prefcription,  you  will  have  a 
Tindlure  for  the  dying  of  Skins,  Book-Covers, 
and  the  like  Things,  and  to  write  withal,  as  Red- 
Ink  :  The  Tindture  prepar’d  with  Water,  only 
ferves  for  dying  of  Wooll,  which  will  not  turn 
purple,  nor  fuffer  an  eafy  Decay.  The  Tindture 
is  thus  made  ;  take  Rafpings  of  Brafil ,  and,  in- 
Itead  of  Water,  infufe  them  in  Vinegar,  orfome 
Lixivium,  with  a  little  Gum-Arabick  and  Allum, 
fetting  them  in  a  glazed  Pot,  or  Pipkin,  for 
fome  Hours,  you  will  have  a  Blood-red  Tinc¬ 
ture. 

[This  is  the  Wood  of  the  Erythroxylum  Braft- 
lianum  Spinofum  foliis  Acac'ue ,  Herm.  Par.  Bat. 
Pr.  333.  Crifa  pavonis  Coronillæ  folio ,  tertia, 
five  TinStoria ,  maxima ,  Braf liana,  fore  variega- 
to ,  parvo  odoratijfimo ,  filiqua  aculeata ,  Lignum 
Brafilium  diâlum  ferens ,  Breyn.  Pr.  2.  37.  It 
grows  all  over  Brafil ,  and  flowers  in  December  ; 
the  Heart  of  the  Wood  is  what  ought  to  be  ufed. 
It  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  Virtue  with  the  Red 
Sanders,  but  is  little  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

12.  Of  Log-Wood,  or  Campeachy- 
Wood. 

H  E  Log-Wood ,  call’d  Indian-Wood , 

Campe  achy,  or  Jamaica-Wood ,  is  Pomet. 
the  Heart  of  the  Trunk  of  a  large 
Tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  two  Illands 
aforefaid,  and  in  Santa  Cruce  in  America ,  where 
there  are  whole  Forells  of  it. 

"This  Tree  is  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Soil  that  produces  it  ;  it  rifeswith  a  Trunk,  very 
thick  and  lirait,  cover’d  with  a  thin  Bark  that 
is  plain  and  fmooth,  of  a  Silver-grey,  or  yellow- 
ilh  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Bay, 
and  being  held  in  the  Mouth,  afford  a  Scent  like 
the  Clove,  which  has  made  it  oftener  taken  for 
the  Tree  that  bears  the  Clove  than  any  other,  by 
Reafon  of  the  delicate  Flavour,  which  has  given 
it  the  Name  of  the  Indian  aromatic k  Laurel  ; 
Among  the  Leaves  comes  a  fmall  Fruit,  which 
adheres  to  the  Branch  by  a  little  Stalk  like  the 
Cubeb,  and  has  at  the  other  End  a  fmall  Crown  ; 
the  Fruit  is  of  a  dun  Colour,  the  Talfe  lharp  and 
piquant,  notwithllanding  it  is  agreeable  enough, 
tailing  like  a  Clove,  which  occultons  it  for  the  moll 
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Part  to  be  call’d  Clove-Berry  ;  the  Fruit  being 
broken,  there  are  found  within  three  fmall  Kernels 
very  nearly  refembling  Mufk-Secd. 

We  may  obferve  then,  that  tire  Indian  Laurel , 
or  Campeachy-Tree,  affords  three  Sorts  of  Com¬ 
modities  that  are  very  good  and  faleable  ;  the  firft 
is  the  Wood,  which  ou  girt  to  be  chofen  true  Cam- 
peachy,  cut  by  the  Spaniards ,  as  that  is  the  belt 
Kind,  fuch  as  is  not  decay’d,  and  cut,  not  faw’d 
at  the  Ends,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  that  of 
Jamaica ,  which  is  commonly  faw’d, ^  and  is 
brought  by  the  Way  of  England ,  and  coming  from 
Campeachy  or  Jamaica ,  is  carried  to  France  ;  this 
Wood  chiefly  employs  the  Dyers,  Bead-makers, 
and  others,  who  ufe  it  to  dye  blue  and  black. 
The  fécond  Commodity  this  Tree  affords  is  the 
Leaf,  which  may  be  ufed  in  the  Place  of  the  Ma- 
labathrum  wherever  it  is  order’d,  as  this  Leaf  has 
more  Virtues  than  it  ;  the  Americans  make  ufe  of 
them  for  Fomentations,  to  cure  the  Palfy,  and 
other  Difeafes  proceeding  from  cold  Caufes.  The 
third  is  the  Fruit,  which  the  French  ufe  in  Imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Englijh ,  as  being  a  very  ftrong  aro- 
matick,  and  proper  upon  feveral  Occafions  :  As 
this  has  been  known  but  of  late  Years,  the 
French  have  had  but  little  Commerce  therein,  be- 
fides  what  their  Privateers  of  St.  Makes  have  ta¬ 
ken  from  England  :  The  Grocers  diflinguifh  it 
by  the  Name  of  Clove-Berry,  becaufe  of  its  Re- 
femblance  to  that  Spice  in  Smell  and  Tafle,  and 
it  is  call’d  with  us  All-Spice,  as  having  an  Ana¬ 
logy  to  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Mace,  and  Nutmegs, 
and  is  very  much  ufed  in  all  Sauces.  By  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  it  is  call’d  Jamaica- Pepper,  by  the  Dutch , 
Amomum ,  and  by  the  French ,  the  Fruit  of  the 
Indian-Wood,  and  vulgarly,  though  improperly, 
the  Clove-Berry.  The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  are 
faid  to  be  very  beautiful. 

Lignum  Indicum,  Campecium ,  Log- 
Lemery,  Wood,  or  Jamaica-Wood,  call’d  alfo 
Brajiletto,  comes  from  Campeachy  and 
Jamaica ,  where  it  is  chiefly  found  growing  ;  but 
it  grows  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  Wejl-Indies 
in  the  Spanijh  Territories,  the  Iflcs  of  Providence, 
and  the  like  ;  where,  beiides  the  Wood,  the 
main  Produce  is  the  Pepper,  or  Fruit  of  the  Tree, 
call’d  Pimento.  What  the  Englifo  ufe  comes  in 
great  Plenty  from  Jamaica  ;  it  is  fmall,  round 
nnd  black ifh,  almoft  like  common  Pepper,  but  of 
a  more  fragrant  Smell,  and  much  more  aromatick 
Tafle  ;  when  one  chews  it  in  the  Mouth,  it  is 
hot,  and  the  Flavour  is  as  if  you  had  all  the  other 
Spices  in  your  Mouth  at  once,  as  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  Mace  and  Nutmegs,  being  ftrong,  and 
of  an  odoriferous  Smell,  and  without  doubt  pof- 
feffes  all  their  feveral  Properties,  Qualities  and 
Virtues,  tho’  poflibly  not  in  fo  large  a  Meafure, 


in  Refpecl  to  its  Body  5  for  (bat  k  conftfts  of 
much  more  earthy  Parts  than  any  of  them.  Cin¬ 
namon  only  excepted  ;  but  the  Timflure,  or  Oil 
of  it,  being  extracted  from  its  terrene  or  feculent 
Part,  with  which  it  holds  but  a  fmall  Proportion 
m  Refpcdl  of  the  four  Spices  ;  they  are  not  much 
inferior  to  what  may  be  extracted  from  thofe  ge¬ 
nerous  Drugs  :  So  that  in  fhort  we  muft  allow 
this  Spice  to  be  ftcmachick,  cephaiick,  cardiac, 
uterine,  nephritick  and  arthritick  ;  it  is  alexi- 
pharmick  and  diuretick,  comforts  the  Brain  and 
nervous  Parts,  refrefhes  and  {Lengthens  the  whole 
Animal  (Economy,  and  reftores  the  natural 
Funéfions  of  Life,  where  weaken’d  or  decay’d. 
It  is  given  in  Powder,  Decotftion  or  Tindlure, 
againft  Difeafes  of  the  Reins,  Liver,  Spleen  and 
Womb  ;  and  is  very  profitable  in  Gout  or  Stone, 
eight  or  ten  Drops  of  the  Tinflure,  made  with 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz’d,  being  taken  three  or 
four  Times  a  Day,  in  any  Cordial  Water  or 
Wine.  The  foetid  Oil,  made  by  the  Retort,  is 
good  outwardly  applied  to  Gangrenes,  Tootli- 
Ach,  and  the  like. 

[The  Log-Wood  is  the  Wood  of  the  Crijla 
Pavonis  Coronilla  folio  fecunda  five  Lindt oria  In - 
dica,  fore  luteo  racemofo  minore,  ftliqua  latijfvna 
glabra  Lignum  rubrum  Sappan  dittum  ferens, 
Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  37.  Erythroxylum  five  Lignum 
rubrum  indicum  Spinofiffnmm  Colute æ  foliis  foribus 
luteis,  fdiquis  maximis ,  Par.  Bat.  Prodr.  333.  It 
is  a  Native  of  both  the  Indies  ;  the  Wood  is  ufed 
in  dying,  and  fometimes  in  Pbyfick,  being  ac¬ 
counted  an  Aftringent  :  This  Tree  does  not  grow 
in  Jamaica ,  but  upon  the  Coaft  of  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy. 

Thefe  Authors  are  miftaken  in  thinking  the 
Pimenta  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  ;  the  Tree  which 
bears  that  Spice  is  the  Myrtus  arborea  foliis  Lau- 
rinis  Aromatica ,  Cat.  Jamaic.  P.  161.  which  is 
very  common  over  the  whole  Ifland  of  Jamaica . 
For  a  full  Account  of  this  Spice,  fee  the  Appen¬ 
dix. 

13.  Of  Fuftick-Wood. 

HEW ood  we  commonly  call  by 
this  Name,  is  the  Roots  and  Pomet. 
Trunk  of  a  Shrub,  which  Botanifts 
call  Coggigria  from  Thcophrafus,  and  Cotinus 
from  Pliny ,  which  has  green_Leave$  almoft  round  ; 
after  which  grows  a  Flower,  which  at  firft  is  made 
in  the  Nature  of  a  Clufter,  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  which  at  laft  opens  itfelf  into  the  Shape 
of  a  Fan,  among  the  Down  of  which  are  black 
heart-falhion’d  Seeds.  The  Roots  and  Trunk  of 
this  Shrub  are  what  the  People  of  Provence  and 
Italy ,  after  they  have  peel’d  off  the  Bark,  foil 
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for  Fujlick-Wood ,  which,  according  to  its  good 
yellow  Colour,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  better  Com¬ 
modity  ;  that  of  Provence  excels  the  Italian  ;  but 
there  is  a  better  Sort  comes  from  Holland  and 
England  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  Ufe 
of  it  is  for  the  Dyers,  to  make  a  dead  Green, 
and  it  is  of  feme  finall  Account  among  the  Wor¬ 
kers  in  Ebony  and  the  Curriers. 

Tiiis  Wood  is  call’d  by  M.  ’Tourne - 
Lemery.  fort ,  Cotinus  Coriaria ,  Coccigria  by 
Tbeophrajlus,  and  Coggigria  by  Pliny. 
It  is  a  Shrub  of  iix  or  feven  Feet  high,  bearing 
its  Branches  round,  cover’d  with  a  dark  red  Bark  ; 
the  Leaves  are  large,  veiny,  a!  mo  ft  round  like 
the  Elm,  but  much  lefs,  fmooth,  and  green  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the  Boughs  in 
Clufters,  of  a  dark  Colour,  inclining  to  Purple. 
This  Shrub  grows  on  the  Mountains  in  Italy, 
Hungary ,  and  Provence.  The  Wood  is  yellow, 
and  ufed  by  the  Dyers  and  Leather-dreflers  ;  the 
Leaves  and  Seeds  are  very  aftringent  and  cooling, 
drying  and  vulnerary,  and  may  be  ufed  in  Gar- 

fles  for  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  Throat,  and  other 
’arts,  and  for  the  Tooth-Ach.  A  Salt  made  of 
the  Afhes  of  the  Wood,  makes  an  excellent 
Purge  with  two  Drams  of  Treacle  of  Mithridate, 
and  ten  Grains  of  the  Salt  ;  this  may  be  given 
three  or  four  Days  fucceffively,  as  the  Difeafe  re¬ 
quires,  and  is  faid  to  have  fuch  fufficient  Virtue 
to  give  Relief  in  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifm,  as 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Medicine  whatfo- 
ever,  laxative,  purgative,  or  expulfive.  Make 
the  Salt  thus  ;  take  what  Quantity  of  the  Wood 
you  pleafe,  burn  it  to  Afhes,  and  with  Fumitory 
Water,  or  any  other  proper  Vehicle,  make  a 
Lixivium ,  or  Lye  ;  filtrate  this,  and  then  coa¬ 
gulate  it  into  a  Salt,  according  to  the  ufual  Form. 

In  Surgery  you  may  ufe  the  Salt  thus  :  If  the 
"Wound  or  Sore  you  would  drefs  be  open,  firft 
cleanfe  by  this  Salt,  then  anoint  it  twice  every 
Day  with  the  Balfam  or  Gum  of  this  Wood, 
made  as  that  of  Guaiacum,  ’till  the  Cure  is  per¬ 
fected.  If  there  be  great  Pain  in  any  Part  of  the 
Body,  and  nothing  to  be  feen,  anoint  the  Place 
with  this  Gum.  By  this  Gum  may  be  cur’d  the 
Gout,  the  Palfy,  and  the  French  Difeafe. 

[  Fujlick-Wood  is  tire  Wood  of  the  Morue  fruc- 
tu  viridi  Ligno  Sulpbureo  Tmdloria ,  SI.  Cat.  Jam. 
Tnteci  iba  Pis.  163.  The  Tree  here  deferibed 
by  Pornet ,  and  which  he  thought  produced  the 
Fu  flick,  is  the  Cotinus  Mathioli]  C.  B.  Pin.  415. 
Coccigria  Cotinus  coriaria  nonnullis  did? a,  Chabr. 
37.  It  is  common  in  Italy  -,  it  flowers  in  May 
and  June  ;  the  Fruit  is  efteem’d  drying  and  a- 
ftringent,  but  now  never  ufed  in  Medicine.] 
There  comes  another  Sort  of  yellow  Wood 
from  England  and  Holland ,  in  thick  Billets,  which 


is  known  by  no  other  Name  than  that  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Wood,  which  ferves  the  Dyers  and  the  Wor¬ 
kers  in  Ebony.  I  know  nothing  further  touch- 
ins:  this  Yellow  Wood,  than  what  I  have  here 
related  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  chofen  of  the 
highefl-  Colour  that  may  be,  and  the  Buyer  muft 
take  care  that  he  has  not  Fujlick  fold  him  for  it. 
There  comes  alfo  a  certain  Wood  from  Lorrain 
of  agreyifh  Colour,  tending  fomething  to  reddifh, 
hard  and  moderately  heavy,  furnifh’d  with  a  Bark 
that  is  thin,  and  a  little  refembling  the  Cherry- 
Tree,  which  is  what  we  call  St.  Lucy’s  Wood  ; 
and  which,  becaufe  of  its  agreeable  Scent,  is  ufed 
by  the  Workers  in  Ebony.  The  Choice  of  this 
Wood  is  from  its  being  firm,  and  without  Knots. 
This  Wood  is  admirable  in  its  own  Nature,  in 
that  it  is  not  fubjedl  to  decay,  and  the  older  it  is, 
the  better  it  fmells.  M.  Tournefort  allured  me, 
that  this  Wood  was  the  Stem  of  the  Shrub  which 
bears  the  Mahalep ,  of  which  I  made  mention  in 
the  firft  Book  of  Seeds. 

There  is  alfo  brought  from  the  Indies  a  certain 
greenifh  Wood  in  thick  Billets,  of  a  very  good 
Smell,  by  the  Name  of  Calambourg-Wood,  fer- 
ving  for  a  great  many  Sorts  of  Works,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  its  fweet  Scent,  which  is  proper  for  feve- 
ral  Kinds,  as  alfo  for  inlaying  and  making  of 
Beads  ;  the  Barbers  ufe  it  as  Rhodium ,  boiling  it 
in  the  Water  with  which  they  Ihave. 

The  Dutch  tranfport  two  Sorts  of  purple  or 
Violet-colour’d  Wood  in  large  Billets,  which  is 
of  no  other  Ufe  but  for  inlaying.  The  Choice 
of  this  Wood  is  to  pick  fuch  as  is  the  moft  veiny, 
or  marbled  within  and  without,  the  leaft  fpotted 
or  decay’d  that  can  be  met  withal,  and  freed:  from 
the  outward  Subftance  ;  the  Iargeft  Violet -Wood 
is  call’d  Palixandr e-Wood.  There  is  another  Sort 
the  Dutch  tranfport,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  tend¬ 
ing  to  â  Purple,  which  the  Dutch  call  Letter- 
Hout,  and  the  French  China-JFood.  M.  Pure- 
tiere  fays,  that  this  Wood  only  comes  from  the 
Continent  of  Guinea ,  which  I  do  not  underftand, 
having  never  feen  any.  But  this  is  likewife  for 
inlaying. 

Befides  thefe  Sorts  of  Wood  mention’d  before, 
there  are  three  Sorts  of  Ebony,  to  wit,  the  black, 
which  the  Dutch  bring  from  the  Ifland  of  St. 
Maurice ,  which  the  Antients  believ’d  to  be  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Lignum  Aloes  ;  the  fécond  is  the  red  Ebo¬ 
ny  ;  the  third  is  the  green  Ebony.  As  to  the 
Tree  that  produces  the  black  Ebony,  fome  af¬ 
firm  that  is  the  Height  and  Size  of  the  Oak,  and 
that  it  is  like  that  Wood  both  in  the  outer  Sub¬ 
ftance  and  the  Heart,  except  that  the  Colour  is 
blacker,  and  takes  a  fine  Polifh  or  Smoothnefs, 
which  makes  it  valued.  It  is  faid  the  Leaves  refem- 
ble  the  Laurel,  and  that  it  bears  a  Fruit  like  an 
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Acorn,  upon  a  little  Stalk.  The  red  Ebony  is 
likewife  very  folk!  and  heavy,  being  more  veined 
and  of  a  higher  Colour.  The  green  lias  the  fame 
Qualities  when  freed  from  the  Bark  and  outer 
Subftance. 

The  Ufe  of  Ebony  is  for  fcveral  Kinds  of  in¬ 
laying,  and  becaufe  of  the  great  Ufe  it  was  of 
formerly,  thofe  who  work  upon  Ebony  are  call’d 
at  this  Time  Ebonifts,  who  are  in  France  a  very 
cmfiderable  Body  of  Work-Men.  There  are 
thofe  who  affirm  that  the  outer  Subftance  of  the 
Ebony,  infufed  in  Water,  has  a  purgative  Qua¬ 
lity,  which  will  cure  the  Venereal  Difeaie. 

Befides  this,  there  comes  from  the  Indies  a  grey- 
ifh  Wood  in  large  Billets,  of  an  Anileed  Smell  ; 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  call’d  by  the  Ebonifts,  or 
Cabinet-makers,  who  work  in  it,  Anife-Wood, 
or  Anil-Wood.  There  is  another  Wood  fold 
with  the  Seed  thereof,  nam’d  Anife  of  Chinay 
Siberia ,  or  the  Philippine  Ides,  or  the  Badean  or 
the  Zinge-Seed,  (Ac.  defcrib’d  under  the  Head  of 
Nigella  Romana,  by  the  Name  of  China  Anife. 
There  are  alfo  brought  to  us  two  Sorts  of  the 
Cafhew-Wood,  the  red  and  the  white  ;  the  Tree 
is  faid  to  bear  Leaves  like  the  Oak  ;  the  Wood  is 
light  and  fpongy. 

"The  Tacamabac-Wood  is  the  Wood  of  a  great 
Tree  common  in  New  Spain,  which  produces  the 
Gum  Tacamahac ,  to  be  fpoke  of  in  its  proper 
Place. 

There  are  yet  feveral  Sorts  of  Wood,  as  Sam- 
larame-Wood ,  which  is  a  Kind  of  white  Sanders  ; 
Molucca-lFaod ,  which  the  Natives  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  call  Pana  va  -,  and  many  others  which  I  fhall 


forbear  to  mention,  we  having  little  Trade  or 
Sale  for  them.  As  to  the  Molucca-Wood ,  fome 
have  allur’d  me  that  it  was  the  white  Cinnamon, 
which  I  have  no  Faith  to  believe. 

[As  thefe  Woods  are  not  ufed  in  Medicine,  a 
particular  Account  of  the  Trees  which  produce 
them  I  judged  would  be  foreign  to  the  Intent  of 
this  Work.] 

14.  Of  Snake-Wood. 

THE  Snake-Wood  Plant  is  a  Creeper  which 
fpreads  itfelf  a  great  Way  ;  the  Branches 
are  flender  and  full  of  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Bri- 
ony,  and  faften  themfelves  to  the  Trees  that  are 
near  them  ;  the  Wood  is  firm,  heavy  and  com- 
pa£t,  and  cover’d  with  a  thin  Rind,  reddifh  or  of 
a  marbled  brown,  without  Smell,  and  of  an  infi- 
pid  Tafte  ;  it  is  brought  to  us  in  long  Pieces,  of 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Child’s  Arm  ;  it  grows  in  the 
Iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Timor.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  the 
oldeft  you  can  find.  It  is  deterfive,  deficative, 
and  good  in  Intermitting  Fevers. 

[This  is  not  properly  a  Wood,  it  is  the  Root . 
of  the  Nux  Vomica  minor  Moluccana ,  Lignum 
Colubrinum  Officinarum,  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  357. 
Radix  Colubrina  Lignum  Colubrinum ,  Mont.  Ex. 
7.  It  is  of  a  very  bitter  Tafte,  and  is  a  ftrong 
Purgative  and  Emetick,  taken  in  Infufion  from  a 
Scruple  to  a  Dram,  and  in  Subftance  from  ten 
Grains  to  a  Scruple  ;  but  its  .Operation  is  cb- 
ferv’d  to  be  much  more  violent  upon  the  Euro¬ 
peans  than  on  the  Indians ,  with  whom  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Medicine- for  the  Worms.} 
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BOOK  the  Fourth. 


Of  B  A  R  K  S. 


preface; 

BY  the  Word  Bark  I  mean  the  firji ,  fécond ,  or  third  Covering,  or  Rind  of  the  Trunk 
of  a  Tree  ;  which  we  ufe ,  either  as  it  is  taken  naturally  from  the  Vegetable ,  as  the 
Cortex,  or  Peruvian  Bark ,  and  the  Bark  of  the  Mandrake  -,  or  cleanfed ,  or  freed 
from  the  firji  outward  Rind ,  as  Cinnamon,  Caflia  Lignea,  and  others  of  the  like  Nature. 
IJhall  begin  this  Book  with  the  Tree  that  bears  the  Cinnamon,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  great 
Confumption  that  is  made  of  that  Bark ,  as  for  the  confiderable  Virtues  with  which  it  is 
endowed , 


i.  Of  Cinnamon. 

WHAT  the  Antients,  as  well  as  the 
Moderns,  call  Cinnamon ,  is  the  middle 
Bark  of  the  Branches  of  a  Tree  which 
grows  the  Height  of  a  Willow,  and  whofe 
Leaves  are  fo  like  the  Folium  Indum ,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  Difference  at  firft  Sight,  which 
has  given  ground  to  fame  People  to  affert,  that 
the  Folium  Indum  was  the  Leaf  of  the  Tree  that 
bears  the  Cinnamon  \  but  if  the  Leaves  arefo  like, 
that  the  Eye  cannot  readily  diftinguiflh  them,  the 
Palate  can  do  it  with  Eafe,  becaufe  the  Leaves' of 
the  Cinnamon  are  -of  fo  fweet  a  Tafte  and  Smell, 
that  they  furpafs,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Cinnamon. 
After  the  Leaves,  arife  white  Flowers,  in  Form 
-of  little  Cups,  from  whence  come  Berries,  of 
the  Figure  of  an  Olive-Stone  ;  each  of  which 
-adheres  to  the  Branch,  as  is  reprefented  by  the 
Cut  engrav’d  from  the  Original,  which  M.  Tour- 
mefort  has  in  his’ Hands,  of  which  he  gave  me,  at 
the  fame  Time,  five  or  fix  Leaves,  of  the  Shape 
and  Tafte  here  taken  notice  of 

As  to  the  Place  from  whence  the  Cinnamon 
comes,  and  the  Manner  of  Barking  the  Tree,  I 
think  it  proper  to  relate  what  Mr.  Tavernier  has 
-writ  of  it.  The  Cinnamon  comes  from  the  Ifte 
,Bf  Ceylon  In  the  Eajl- Indies  -,  the  Tree  that  bears 


it  is  very  like  our  Willow,  and  has  three  Barks, 
or  Rinds  >  but  the  firft  and  fécond,  or  middle- 
moft  Bark,  are  chofen  for  Ufe,  and  the  third  they 
never  meddle  with.  This  Cinnamon  cofts  the 
Dutch  more  than  can  be  believ’d,  for  the  King  of 
Ceylon ,  otherwife  call’d  King  of  Candy ,  from  the 
Name  of  the  Capital  City,  is  a  fworn  Enemy  to 
the  Hollanders  ;  fo  that  every  Y  ear  they  are  o- 
blig’d  to  fet  a  Guard  of  five  or  fix  hundred  Men 
to  cover  and  defend  the  Labourers,  during  the 
Seafon  for  barking  the  Cinnamon-Trees ,  and  enter¬ 
tain  thefe  Workmen  all  the  reft  of  the  Year, 
without  reckoning  the  feveral  Garrifons  they  are 
forc’d  to  maintain  throughout  the  whole  Ifland.  . 
Thefe  great  Charges  .enhance  much  the  Price  of 
Cinnamon. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  gather  their 
Crop  of  Cinnamon ,  they  free  it  from  the  outward 
Bark,  which  is  brown  and  rough  ;  then  they  lay 
it  to  dry,  and  -roll  it  up  :  By  this  Means  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  Figure  we  fee  it  in,  and  becomes  of  a 
reddifh  Colour,  being  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  pi¬ 
quant  Tafte,  aromatick,  and  very  agreeable  ;  there¬ 
fore  chufe  fuch,  together  with  the  thineft  Bark, 
and  of  the  higheft  or  deepeft  red  Colour  that  you 
can  get,  throwing  afide  fuch  as  is  thick,  or  has 
little  Tafte  or  Smell.  As  to  thofe  who  buy  great 
Quantities,  let  them  take  care  that  they  do  not 
purchafe  Cinnamon  that  has  had  the  Oil  or  Effence 

drawn 
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drawn  from  it,  which  is  very  difficult  to  know , 
unlefs  you  tafte  it  Piece  by  Piece. 

Cinnamon  is  of  fuch  great  Ufe,  that  we  have 
few  Drugs  which  we  ufe  fo  much,  as  well  becaufe 
of  its  Virtues,  as  from  its  agreeable  Tafte  and  Smell. 
The  Dutch  bring  us  another  Sort  of  Cinnamon , 
with  a  large  Bark,  and  very  thick,  which  is  that 
the  Antients,  from  the  ylrahians,  call’d  Dracbeni , 
and  we.  Rough  Cinnamon.  This  Cinnamon  is  the 
Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  ol  the 
Tree  bearing  the  Cinnamon  ;  but  as  it  is  a  Mer¬ 
chandize  or  Commodity  of  little  Value,  becaufe 
there  is  no  Sale  for  it,  being  without  Tafte  and 
Smell,  except  it  be  here  and  there  a  Piece  of  it, 
which  has  a  little  thin  Membrane  within  it  of  fo 
piercing  and  aromatick  a  Tafte,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  bear  it  in  the  Mouth  any  Time  ;  but 
there  is  fo  little  of  this  to  be  found  among  it,  that 
jt  is  fcarce  worth  fpeaking  of.  The  Confectioners, 
after  infufing  the  fine  Cinnamon  in  warm  Water, 
cover  it  with  Pearl  Sugar,  and  iell  it  by  the  Name 
of  Milan  Cinnamon.  The  French  likewife  make 
little  Paftilles  of  Cinnamon  and  Sugar,  which, 
with  the  Mucilage  of  Gum-Tragacanth,  they 
make  into  a  Pafte.  The  Dutch,  and  the  Natives 
of  Ceylon,  make  a  Confection  of  frefti  Cinnamon 
taken  from  the  Tree,  which  is  an  excellent  Sweet¬ 
meat  to  carry  to  Sea,  but  very  rare  to  be  met 
•withal  in  thefe  Parts  of  the  World. 
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2. 


Of  Oil  of  Cinnamon., 


BY  Means  of  a  proper  Menftruum,  and  an 
Alembick,  there  is  made,  from  .fine  Cinna¬ 
mon,  a  rich,  clear,  and  reddifh  Oil,  of  a  very 
ftrong  piquant  Tafte,  wliich  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  bear  upon  the  Tongue  ;  neverthelefs  its  Tafte 
and  agreeable  Smell  is  the  Reafon  that  moft  People 
covet"  it.  As  -i Cinnamon  is  a  Bark  which  has  very 
little  Oil  in  it,  we  are  forc’d  to  have  Recour.fe  to 
the  Hollanders  for  it.  It  is  an  Error,  however, 
-to  think  they  keep  a  better  Kind  of  Cinnamon  for 
■their  own  Ufe,  and  to  draw  the  Oil  horn,  than 
-thev  fell  to  us  ;  the  Cinnamon  is  the  fame,  and 
.different  Manner  •or  managing  it  is  the  only  Rea¬ 
fon  they  have  more  Oil  from  it  than  w.e  can  get  : 
They  take  what  Quantity  of  Cinnamon  they  pleafe  4 
infufe  it  twenty-tour  Hours  in  cold  Water,  then 
taking  it  out,  put  frefti  in,  continuing  this  fo  long 
•’till  the  Water  becomes  ting’d  of  a  beautiful  red; 
they  then  put  it  into  a  'large  Copper  Alembick, 
and  add  thereto  a  proportionable  Quantity  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  which  has  the  Property  to  feparate 
the  Gil  from  the  Water,  and  make  it  rife  to  the 
Top  of  the  Vefiel  ;  fo  that  one  Pound  of  .Cinna¬ 
mon  fhall  be  able  to  produce  near  the  Quantity 
vot  an  Ounce  of  Oil,  which  is  very  different 


from  what  we  can  do  here  5  for  Mr.  Lemery  af¬ 
firms,  that  four  Pounds  of  good  Cinnamon  will, 
with  Difficulty,  produce  fix  Drams  of  Oil. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Flollanders  fell  the  Oil  of  Cin¬ 
namon  genuine  and  natural  as  it  is  made,  but  mix 
it  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  well  deflegmated,  and 
drawn  over  upon  Salt  of  Tartar  ;  which  has  gi¬ 
ven  a  Plandle  to  feveral  Chymifts  and  Druggifts 
to  do  the  fame  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  buy  an  Ounce 
of  this  Oil,  have  not  above  half  an  Ounce  for 
for  their  Money  ;  which  is  of  great  Confequence, 
not  only  as  it  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  but  as  it 
is  one  of  the  beft  Medicines  ;  .tho’  the  Cheat  is 
eafy  to  difeover  two  Ways  ;  the  firft  is,  when 
looking  into  the  Bottle  in  which  it  is  contain’d, 
you  may  obferve  the  Humidity  that  is  within  : 
The  fécond  is,  by  dipping  the  Point  of  your 
Knife  in,  and  putting  it  into  the  Candle  ;  if  there 
is  any  Mixture  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  will 
take  fire  prefently  ;  but,  on  the  contrary  to  that, 
when  it  is  pure,  it  will  do  nothing  but  fmoke.. 
And  this  pure  Oil  is  what  we  call,  with  juft  Rea¬ 
fon,  Effence,  Quinteffence,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 
which  is  proper  to  all  its  Intentions,  and  excels 
all  other  Preparations  of  the  Bark.  This  Oil  and 
the  Bark  itfelf  are  the  greateft  Cordial  we  have  ; 
for  which  Reafon  the  Dutch ,  the  Englijh,  and 
the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Italians , 
life  fuch  great  Quantities  of  it. 

Befides  the  Oil,  there  is  made  a  Sort  of  Cin¬ 
namon-Water,  in  which  the  Oil  plentifully  a- 
Jbounds.  This  is  diftilPd  from  White-Wine, 
Rofe,  or  Balm-Water,  or,  inftead  of  Wine, 
Aqua  Viter,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Cinnamon  ; 
from  which,  by  a  Glafs  Alembick,  in  a  Sand- 
JHeat,  or  Balneo,  a  muddy  Liquor  is  drawn,  like 
Milk,  which,  after  a  little  Time,  clears  up  again, 
and  looks  like  Spring-Water  :  That  which  makes 
the  Water  look  thick  when  it  is  new,  is  the  Oil, 
which  is  rarified  in  the  Water,  fo  that  it  becomes 
imperceptible  in  that  Form  ;  but  when  the  Liquor 
depurates,  and  becomes  clear,  the  Oil  precipitates 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Liquor,  and  remains  in 
Form  of  a  little  Ball.  This  Cinnamon-Water  is 
very  ufoful  to  give  Women  in  Labour,  in  that  it 
Is  an  excellent  Corroborative,  ftrengthens  the 
Stomach,  and  affifts  Evacuations.  It  is  alfo  pre¬ 
valent  in  refilling  the  Malignancy  of  the  Air,  and 
peftilential  Vapours,  and  to  re-eftablifti  the  natu¬ 
ral  Heat  of  the  animal  Life.  The  Dofe  is  from 
half  an  Ounce  to, an  Ounce. 

Some  make  Paftilles  with  Cinnamon- Water 
and  Sugar,  which  formerly  were  call’d  O'eo-Sac- 
xharum  ;  but  thofe  are  not  fo  good  as  what  are 
made  with  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  At  Montpellier' 
..they  make  a  Syrup  of  Cinnamon,  from  a  ftrong 
iiifufion  of  it  and  Sugar,  brought  to  a  due  Con- 

fiftence.. 
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fiftçnce,  and  aromatiz’d  with  a  few  Drops  of  the 
efl'ential  Oil.  We  fell  a  Tindture  of  Cinnamon, 
whofe  Virtue  is  encreafed  by  feveral  other  Aro- 
maticks,  as  Cloves,  Mace,  Long  Pepper,  Ga- 
fcuigal,  Ginger,  Coriander,  Mufk,  and  Amber- 
greafe,  all  grofly  powder’d  and  put  into  a  Bottle, 
with  Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fet  in  the 
Sun  during  the  hot  Days  ;  and  this  is  what  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  red  Hypocras.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  white  Hypocras,  made  almoft  the  fame 
Way,  only  it  is  diftill’d  to  difcharge  the  Colour  ; 
they  may  both  of  them  be  mix’d  in  Wine, 
fweeten’d  according  to  the  Palate  of  the  Drinker. 
This  is  a  mighty  Cordial  in  ufe  at  Montpellier , 
and  the  Southern  Parts  of  France. 

3.  Of  Caffia  lignca. 

TH  E  Caffia  lignca  is  alfo  a  fécond  Bark  of  the 
Trunk  and  Branches  ot  certain  Trees,  very 
like  thofe  which  produce  the  Cinnamon.  Thefe 
Trees  grow  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon  here  and  there, 
intermix’d  with  thofe  Trees  that  bear  the  Cinna¬ 
mon.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  Caffia  lignea  as  it  is  m 
Cinnamon,  that  is,  the  finer  or  purer  the  Bark  is, 
the  higher  colour’d,  the  fweeter  tailed,  and  the 
more  biting  and  aromatick  it  is,  the  more  it  is 
efteem’d  ;  neverthelefs,  be  the  Caffia  lignca  ever 
fo  good,  there  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  Caffia  lignea  leaving  a 
Vifcofity  in  the  Mouth,  which  we  do  not  meet 
with  in  the  Cinnamon.  It  is  of  little  or  no  Ufe 
in  Phyfick,  only  that  it  enters  into  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  the  great  Treacle,  and  there  would  be 
but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  fold,  but  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  impofed  upon  the  unfkilful  Buyer  for  true 
Cinnamon,  tho’  a  Pound  of  that  be  worth  more 
than  four  of  the  Caffia ,  and  the  Caffia  has  not  its 
Virtues.  An  Oil  is  drawn  from  it  as  from  Cin¬ 
namon,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  Cafes.  There  are 
feveral  Kinds  of  this  Bark  ;  as  firft,  the  true  or 
Quill  Sort ,  and  2dly,  the  Tramhoon,  brought 
from  the  Eajl-Indies.  The  true  is  that  which  is 
the  bed  for  medicinal  Ufes,  and  is  of  the  Quill 
Sort,  being  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Goofe-Quill, 
made  up  into  fmall  Bundles,  generally  ten  or 
fourteen  Inches  long,  of  a  bright  Cinnamon  Co¬ 
lour,  and  much  of  the  Tafte,  but  not  fo  biting 
upon  the  Tongue,  when  chew’d.  The  Framboon 
is  of  three  Sorts  ;  Firft,  the  fmall,  like  fmall 
Cinnamon,  and  fomething  of  the  fame  Tafte, 
but  not  fo  ftrong,  being  more  earthy  and  woody, 
and  of  a  worfe  Colour.  2dly,  The  Bundle  Sort, 
bound  up  in  Bundles  like  Clove-Bark,  of  a  very 
hot  biting  Tafte,  but  breaking  more  blackifh 
within,  and,  as  it  were,  gummy.  3dly,  The 
thick  Sort,  almoft  like  the  laft,  in  Rolls  as  thick 


as  a  Man’s  Thigh,  which  is  alfo  ftrong,  but  of  a 
very  dark  Colour.  Caffia  lignea  differs  from 
Cinnamon,  in  that  it  is  weaker,  darker  colour’d, 
and,  when  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  more  glutinous* 
dry,  and  harfh  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Caffia 
lignea  Tree,  and  that  of  the  Cinnamon,  are  two 
different  Trees.  The  Difference  of  the  Colours 
in  the  Tramboon  Caffta  may  be  fuppofed  to  a  rife 
from  its  Preparation  when  taken  off  the  Tree, 
being  dry’d  in  the  Sun  ;  when  it  islefs  dry’d  than 
it  fhould  be,  it  is  of  a  paler  Colour  ;  and,  when 
too  much  burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  grows,  as  it 
were,  black. 

Cinnamomum ,  feu  Cannella,  in  Eng- 
Lemery.  lifh  Cinnamon ,  is  a  thin  Bark,  that  is 
fmooth,  and  roll’d  in  long  Pipes,  of  a 
ruffet  Colour,  or  yellowifh,  inclining  to  red  ;  of 
a  fweet  Smell  and  Tafte,  piquant,  fragrant,  and 
very  aromatick  :  It  is  taken  from  the  Branches  of 
a  Tree  about  the  Height  of  our  Willow,  which 
bears  a  Leaf  fhaped  like  the  Indian  Leaf  we  call 
Malabathrum ,  which  fmells  and  taftes  like  the 
Cinnamon.  The  Flowers  grow  in  little  Cups, 
white  and  odoriferous,  fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  that 
is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  a  fmall  Olive,  green 
at  firft,  but  growing  black  as  it  ripens.  This 
Tree  grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon ,  which  is  in  the 
meridional  Part  of  India  ;  and  the  Wood  is 
without  Smell  or  Tafte.  The  principal  Virtue 
lies  in  the  Bark,  which,  when  frefh,  is  greyifti 
without,  and  yellowifh  within  :  When  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  Tree,  it  eafily  divides  into  two 
Barks,  and  they  keep  the  inner  Bark  as  the  moft 
valuable,  which  they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  roll  it 
up  juft  as  we  have  it  come  to  us.  This  has  little 
or  no  Smell  or  Tafte  when  taken  from  the  Tree, 
but  acquires  both  afterwards  ;  take  Care  of  fuch 
as  has  been  dry’d  in  too  feorching  a  Sun,  for  that 
will  be  blackifh,  a  great  deal  of  the  volatile  and 
efl'ential  Parts  being  evaporated  :  On  the  other 
Hand,  if  it  has  been  dry’d  in  too  moift  a  Seafon, 
it  will  have  a  grey  Colour,  and  not  have  half  its 
Virtue,  becaufe  the  volatile  Salts  are  not  fufticient- 
lv  exalted  :  But  chufe  fuch  as  is  the  fineft  thin 
Bark,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  a  gratefull  Smell, 
and  biting  Tafte.  When  they  have  bark’d  the 
*  Cinnamon-Tree,  if  they  let  it  alone  for  three 
Years  together,  it  will  produce  another  Bark  as 
good  as  the  former.  This  Cinnamon  yields  a 
great  deal  of  exalted  efl'ential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt; 
therefore  it  is  proper  for  the  Head,  Brain,  and 
Nerves,  to  fortify  the  Vitals,  comfort  the  Heart, 
aflifl  the  Stomach,  expel  Wind,  help  Digeftion, 
ftxangthen  the  Womb,  open  Obftrudlions,  and 
provoke  the  Terms  :  It  is  the  greateft  Reftora- 
tive  in  Nature,  and  an  excellent  Antidote  againft 
Poifon,  Plague,  and  any  malignant  Difeafes. 
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The  beft  Preparation  of  it  is  the  eflential  Oil,  of 
■which,  if  genuine,  two  Drops  given  upon  a 
Lump  of  fine  Sugar,  or  in  a  fpirituous  Vehicle, 
will  revive  the  Spirits  to  a  Miracle.  It  is  good  in 
Powder,  Decoitions,  TirxStures,  Cordial  Wa¬ 
ters,  fcfr.  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  in  Pow¬ 
der,  and  from  that  to  an  Ounce  or  two  in  De- 
coftion,  Tinâure,  or  Water. 

That  Cinnamon  which  is  ill  colour’d,  and  of 
no  Tafte,  is  worth  nothing  ;  therefore  in  buying 
it,  you  ought  to  bite,  chew,  and  tafte  every  par¬ 
ticular  Stick,  that  you  be  not  deceived  ;  for  that 
without  Tafte,  has  either  been  ill  got  and  dry’d, 
or  diftill’d  in  the  Indies ,  or  elfewhere,  and  its 
ftrong  aromatick  Oil  taken  from  it,  which  is  a 
great"  Cheat  and  Abufe  to  European  Buyers. 
This  Cinnamon  was  the  Cajfia  lignea  of  the  An- 
tients,  and  the  fame  which  in  fome  Shops  is 
call’d  Camulla  :  The  beft  comes  from  Ceylon 
aforenam’d,  and  the  worft  from  Java.  Its  Co¬ 
lour  it  attrails  from  the  Sun-Beams  ;  for  the 
Bark  being  taken  off  from  the  Tree,  and  expofed 
to  be  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  that  which  is  not  well 
dry’d  is  of  an  Afh  Colour,  but  if  too  much 
burnt  with  the  Sun,  it  is  of  a  blackifh,  or  of  a 
dark  brown  :  If  it  be  well  cur’d,  it  is  of  a  more 
rofy  or  pale  red,  and,  by  lying  together,  and 
Length  of  Time,  changes  into  the  Colour  we 
have  it  of  here. 

[There  is  a  great  Variety  in  Opinions  among 
Authors,  about  the  Cajfia,  Cinnamon ,  and  Ma- 
labathrum  ;  fome  confound  Cinnamon  and  Cajfia 
together,  and  fay  they  only  differ  in  Name, 
others  fay  the  Tree  that  produces  them  is  the 
fame,  but  that  its  growing  in  different  Places 
makes  the  Difference,  and  others  that  they  are 
taken  from  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Tree  ; 
but  the  certain  Truth  is,  that  they  are  the  Barks 
of  different  Trees,  fo  much  alike  however,  that 
they  arc  not  eafily  known  from  each  other.  The 
Tree  which  produces  the  Cinnamon,  is  the  Arbor 
canellifera  Zeylanica,  cortice  acerrimo  fini  pr cefil an¬ 
ti  JJimo  qui  Cinnamomum  Officinarum.  Breyn. 
Prodr.  2.  17.  Laurui  Ceylanica  glandif era,'  folio 
trinervio  optimum  et  legithnum  Cinnamomum  fierens. 
Muf.  Zeyl.  12. 

That  which  produces  the  true  Cajfia  lignea,  is 
the  Arbor  Canellifera  Malabarica  cortice  ignobi- 
liore  ,  cujtis  folium  Malabathrum  Offieinarum. 
Breyn’.  Prodr.  2.  18.  Cajfia  vulgaris  Calihacha 
difta.  Pif.  The  Bark  of  this  is  brought  to  us 
from  Malabar  and  Java.  But  there  is  another 
Cajfia  lignea  more  common  in  the  Shops,  tho3 
not  nearly  fo  good,  of  a  darker  Colour,  more 
mucilaginous  in  the  Mouth,  and  generally  in 
larger  Pieces,  which  is  the  Bark  of  the  Arbor 
Canellifera  Indica  cortice  acerrimo  vifeido  fieu  mua- 
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laginofio  qui  Cajfia  lignea  Officmûrum.  B  rey  n. 
Prod.  2.  17.  This  is  brought  from  the  Eajl- 
Indies ,  and  is  what  we  commonly  fee  under  the 
Name  of  Cajfia  lignea. 

The  Folium  Malabathrum  is  the  Leaf  of  the 
Cannella  Sylvejlris  Malabarlca.  Com.  11.  Mai.  68. 
Katou  Karva,  Hort.  Mai.  5.  105.  Pfeudo  Cafi- 
fia  Diofcoridis.  Jonf.  Dcndr.  162. 

Dioficoridis  err’d  in  faying,  this  was  a  Sort  of 
Lens  Palufiris,  for  there  is  no  Room  to  doubt 
its  being  the  Leaf  of  this  Tree,  but  the  true  and 
genuine  Leaves  are  very  feldom  feen,  thofe  of 
the  Cinnamon  and  Cajfia  Trees  being  generally 
fent  over  for  them. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Cinnamon-tree  by  Coflion 
and  Expreffion,  yields  an  oily  Subftance,  of 
which  Candles  are  made  for  People  of  the  firft 
Rank  ;  and  from  the  Neck  of  the  Root  they  draw 
a  fine  Kind  of  Camphir,  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe ,  and  of  a  fpicy  Smell.] 

4.  Of  IFhite  Cinnamon,  or  Cortex  Win- 
teranus. 

W'Hite  Cinnamon,  to  which  fome  give  the 
Name  of  White  Cojlus ,  Cojlus  corticofius\, 
Winter’s  Bark ,  or  Winter’s  Cinnamon ,  becaufe 
William  Winter  was  the  firft  who  brought  it  into 
England  ;  is  the  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches 
of  a  Tree,  of  the  Size  of  a  Pear-Tree  :  The 
Branches  are  flender,  high,  ftraight,  and  well 
adorn’d  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Spurge 
Laurel,  but  more  delicate,  fofter,  of  a  Sea- 
Green,  and  very  fine  Smell  ;  after  which  grows 
a  round  Fruit,  of  a  beautiful  red.  This  Tree 
grows  plentifully,  at  St.  Domingo  in  Guadaloupa , 
all  about  the  fandy,  mountainous,  or  rocky  Parts  ; 
and  is  met  withal  in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Laurence  or 
Madagafcar,  where  it  is  call’d  Fimpi. 

The  white  Cojlus  we  call  white  Cinnamon , 
has  fo  great  Conformity  with  the  rough  Cinna¬ 
mon,  that  but  for  Colour  and  Tafte,  few  People 
could  difeover  the  Difference.  This  is  the  Bark 
that  fome  Apothecaries  improperly  make  Ufe  of, 
inflead  of  Arabian  or  Indian  Cojlus ,  of  which  we 
made  Mention  already,  and  upon  that  Occafion, 
give  it  the  Name  of  Indian  Cojlus  ;  which  is  very 
improper,  becaufe  the  Indian  Cojlus  is  a  Root  al- 
moft  unknown  to  us,  and  this  is  a  Bark  we  are 
very  well  acquainted  with.  Tho’  this  is  of  a 
warm  biting  Tafte,  and  very  aromatick,  it  is  very 
little  in  Ufe,  either  in  Medicine,  or  to  other  Pur- 
pofes,  among  any  of  the  European  Nations.  It 
ought  to  be  chofen  in  fine  Pieces,  whitilh  with¬ 
out  and  within,  cleanfed  from  its  outer  Rind, 
which  is  greyilh,  thick  and  rough,  of  a  biting, 
acrid  Tafte,  and  a  Nutmeg  Smell.  Some  have 

thought 
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thought  this  Bark  very  ufeful  in  the  Cure  of  the 
Scurvy.  It  is  an  Ingredient  irf  fonte  Galenical 
Compofitions,  and  its  Æthereal  Oil  is  excellent 
for  the  Gout,  and  other  fuch  Difeafes.  During 
the  hot  Seafon,  there  flows  from  the  Trunks  of 
thefe  Trees,  a  black  Gum,  fat,  and  very  odori¬ 
ferous  :  This  is  that  Which  fome  Druggifts  call 
Gum  Aloucbi ,  and  oftentimes  fell  for  Gum  Ivy , 
or  Bdellium  ;  which  is  eafy  enough  to  diftinguifh, 
in  that  Gum  Ivy  is  very  dry,  clear,  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  the  Bdellium  is  almoft  like  Gum-Arabick, 
but  that  it  won’t  diflolve  in  Water;  whereas  this 
Gum  is  foft  andgreafy,  of  different  Colours,  very 
dirty  and  impure. 

Cinnamomum  TVinteranum,  rolls  up  in  Pipes  like 
Cinnamon,  but  is  much  larger  and  thicker,  and 
of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour,  very  hot,  biting,  and 
aromatick  in  Tafte,  having  the  Virtues  and  Reliflr 
of  mod  other  Spices  ;  and  is  brought  to  us  out  of 
the  JVeJl- Indies i  from  Nevis ,  Antigua,  Montfer - 
rat ,  and  other  of  the  adjacent  Iflands.  It  is  an 
excellent  Cephalick,  Stomachic'k,  Cordial,  and 
Hyfterick  :  It  attenuates  and  opens,  is  fudorifick 
and  alexipharmick,  prevails  againfl:  the  Vertigo, 
Megrim,  Head-Ach,  Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  Palfy, 
and  mod  Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  nervous  Parts  : 
It  {Lengthens  the  Stomach,  saufes  an  Appetite 
and  good  Digeftion,  expels  Wind,  and  is  Angular 
againfl:  the  Cholick,  and  griping  of  the  Guts  ; 
opens  Obftruftions  of  the  Bowels,  and  provokes 
the  Terms:  It  is  a  good  Cordial,  {Lengthens 
the  Heart,  revives  the  Spirits  and  fortifies  the 
whole  Body,  being  excellent  againfl  Faint- 
ings,  Swoonings,  Sicknefs  at  Stomach,  Palpi¬ 
tation  of  the  Heart,  iAc.  ufed  as  the  true  Cin¬ 
namon,  in  Powder,  W ater.  Oil,  or  Spirit  ; 
but  in  large  Quantities,  to  anfwer  the  fame  In¬ 
tentions. 

[The  true  Cortex  IVinteranus  is  tl>e  Bark  of  a 
Species  of  Periclymenum,  the  Laurifolia  magella- 
xica  cortice  acri.  C.  B.  Pin.  461.  The  Cortex 
IVinteranus ,  Cortex  magellanicus.  Mont.  Exot.  8. 
But  this,  tho’  the  right  and  genuine  Cortex  JVin- 
teranus ,  is  feldom  feen  in  the  Shops  ;  what  we 
meet  with  in  its  Place,  is  the  Canella  Alba.  Rai. 
Hift.  The  Bark  of  the  Arbor  Baccifera  laurifolia 
aromatica  fruit  u  viridi  calyculato ,  raccmofo.  Phil. 
Tranf.  192.  This  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica , 
the  Bark  has  no  Ufe  in  Medicine  but  as  a  Sucee- 
daneum ,  for  and  under  the  Name  of  the  Cortex 
IVinteranus .] 

5.  Of  Clove-Cinnamon. 

This  is  what  we  call  improperly,  Clove-JVcod  : 

It  is  the  fécond  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and 
Branches  of  a  Tree,  whofe  Leaves  come  very 
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near  thofc  of  the  Bay-Tree;  after  which  thenf 
grows  round  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  Gall-Nuts-, 
Chefnut-colour’d,  very  light,  which  being  broke, 
you  may  find  within  a  Kind  of  Kernel  :  The 
Fruit  has  the  Smell  and  Tafte  of  the  Clove, 
which  gave  Occafion  to  the  Antients  to  call  it 
Clove  or  MadagaJ'car  Nut,  becaufe  we  meet  with 
great  Quantities  of  thofe  Trees  in  that  Iiland. 
The  Clove-JVood ,  or  rather  the  Bark,  having  the 
Tafte  and  Smell  of  the  Clove,  is  at  prefent  made 
Ufe  of,  efpecially  by  the  Hawkers  and  Chandlers-, 
who  fell  it,  after  it  is  beat  to  Powder,  for  pow¬ 
der’d  Cloves,  though  the  Cloves  are  four  or  five 
Times  as  dear  as  this  Bark  ;  and  fo  they  deceive 
tire  ignorant.  They  alfo  fell  it  whole,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  it  is  the  Bark  of  tire  Clove  Tree,  which 
is  falfe,  for  the  Clove  is  found  only  in  the  Ifland 
of  Ternate,  and  this  Bark  is  from  Brafil ,  or  from 
Madagafcar. 

As  it  is  a  Bark  in  fome  Ufe,  I  {hall  obferve 
that  it  ought  to  bo  chofen  pick’d  clean  from  the 
outward  Bark  which  is  ufually  grey  and  knotty, 
and  of  a  dun  Colour  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  thin, 
of  a  biting  aromatick  Tafte,  and  as  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Clove,  both  in  Smell  and  Tafte, 
as  poflible  ;  but  take  care  that  what  you  buy  be 
not  mufty,  or  mix’d  with  thick  Bark,  that  has  nei¬ 
ther  Tafte  nor  Smell,  as  happens  too  often.  This- 
is  of  little  or  no  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ;  but  there  are 
fome  Perfons  who  make  a  Tindture  of  it  with 
Aqua  Vita,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  they  fell 
for  Tindture  or  Eflence  of  Cloves:  The  Confec¬ 
tioners  and  Perfumers  likewife  ufe  it  inftcad  of 
Cloves. 

Others  fay,  the  Clove-Bark  is  brought  to  us 
out  of  Turkey  y  and  is  almoft  in  the  Shape  of  Cin¬ 
namon,  but  comes  very  near  the  Colour  of 
Cloves,  and  has  the  fame  Tafte  and  Smell  ;  fo 
that  the  Fragrancy  and  Odour  of  each  are'  fcarce- 
ly  difcerntble  one  from  the  other,  except  by  the 
Strength,  Cloves  being  much  {Longer  than  this 
Bark.  We  feldom  make  Ufe  of  it  in  thefe  Parts 
of  the  World;  but  the  Natives  of  the  Country 
where  it  grows,  efteem  it  as  a  Cephalick,  and 
good  againfl:  the  Cholick,  Wind,  Gripings  of 
the  Guts,  Obftrudlions  of  the  Courfes,  fife, 
taken  in  Powder  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams, 
and  in  Txndture  to  an  Ounce  or  two.  There  is 
a  Water  made  of  it,  that  the  Hollanders  impofe 
upon  us  for  Clove- Water,  tho’  at  an  inconfider- 
able  Price,  which  is  a  good  Stomachick,  and  an 
excellent  Vehicle  to  convey  any  Cephalick  or  A11- 
ticholirk  Medicine  in. 

[This  is  the  Cajfia  Carycphyllata  of  the  Shops  : 
It  is  the  Bark  of  the  Caryophyllus  folio  et  fruit u 
rotunda.  Breyn.  Pr.  2.  26.  Caryophyllus  Aroma - 
tiens  India  Occidentals  foliis  et  fruit  it  rotunda , 
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élpyrenis,  femlnibus  fere  orliculatis  planis.  Pluk. 
Aim.  88.  The  Tree  is  plentiful  in  Cuba ,  and 
elfewhere  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  frequently,  but  er- 
roneoufly  fold  in  the  Shops  for  the  Carpobalfamtitn , 
and  fometimes  for  the  Amomum.  ] 

6.  Of  the  Peruvian  Bark, 

TH  E  Kinquina ,  or  Q 'uina-quina ,  Peruvian - 
Bark,  or  the  Bark  againft  Fevers,  is  the  ex¬ 
ternal  or  outward  Bark  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches 
of  a  Tree,  that  grows  plentifully  in  Peru ,  from 
whence  this  is  brought  us,  by  the  Way  of  Cadiz. 
But  as  I  have  never  been  in  Peru ,  to  know  how 
to  fpeak  exactly  of  the  Trees  which  produce  this 
Bark,  I  fhall  have  Recourfe  to  Mr.  Bernard,  who 
is  a  very  honeft  Man,  and  very  curious  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Simples,  who  had  a  Defcription  of 
the  Kinquina  given  him  from  one  who  liv’d  twenty 
Years  in  Portugal,  and  had  madefeveral  Voyages 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  to  Peru. 

A  true  Defcription  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

The  Kinquina  is  the  Bark  of  a  Tree  that  grows 
in  Peru,  in  the  Province  of  Quitto,  upon  the 
Mountains  near  the  City  of  Loxa.  This  Tree 
is  almoft  the  Size  of  a  Cherry-Tree  ;  the  Leaves 
are  round  and  indented  :  It  bears  a  long  reddifh 
Flower,  from  whence  arifes  a  Kind  of  Hulk,  in 
which  is  found  a  Kernel  like  an  Almond,  flat  and 
white,  cloath’d  with  a  thin  Rind  ;  that  Bark 
which  comes  from  the  Trees  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Mountains,  is  thicker,  becaufe  it  receives  in  more 
Nourifhment  from  the  Earth  :  It  is  fmooth,  of  a 
whitifh  yellow  without,  and  of  a  pale  brown 
within.  That  which  comes  from  Trees  on  the 
Top  of  the  Mountains,  is  much  thinner  ;  it  is 
uneven,  browner  without,  and  of  a  higher  Co¬ 
lour  within  ;  but  the  Trees  which  grow  on  the 
Middle  of  the  Mountains,  have  a  Bark  yet 
browner  than  the  other,  and  more  rugged.  All 
thefe  Barks  are  bitter,  but  that  from  the  Trees 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Mountains,  lefs  than  the 
others. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Bark  of  the 
lead  Virtue,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  lowed 
Places,  becaufe  it  abounds  more  with  earthy  and 
watry  Parts,  than  that  "which  grows  high,  which 
for  the  contrary  Reafon,  is  better  ;  but  the  bed 
of  all,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Mountains,  becaufe  it  has  not  too  much  or  too 
little'Nourifhment.  There  is  another  Kind  of 
Quinquina,  which  comes  from  the  Mountains  of 
Potofi,  and  is  browner,  more  aromatick,  and  bit- 
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terer  than  the  former,  but  abundantly  fcarcer 
than  any  of  the  red. 

Befide  the  Qualities  remark’d  in  this  Bark, 
it  ought  to  be  heavy,  of  a  firm  Subdance,  found 
and  dry.  Beware  of  fuch  as  is  rotten,  or  hurt 
by  Wet,  and  fuch  as  flies  into  Dud  in  breaking, 
or  is  dirty  and  unclean,  as  it  happens  to  be  fome¬ 
times  :  But  make  choice  of  fuch  as  is  in  little  thin 
Pieces,  dark  and  blackifh  without,  with  a  little 
white  Mofs,  or  fome  fmalh Fern-Leaves  dickinjr 
to  it,  reddifh  within,  of  a  bitter  and  difagreeable 
Tade;  and  refufe  that  which  is  full  of  Threads 
when  broke,  and  of  a  RufTet  Colour  ;  and  take 
care  that  there  be  not  feveral  Pieces  of  Wood 
mix’d  with  it,  which  you  have  fometimes  dicking 
to  the  Bark.  This  was  brought  fird  into  France , 
in  the  Year  1650,  by  the  Cardinal  Lago  a  Jefuite, 
who  having  brought  it  from  Peru,  it  was  had  in 
fuch  Vogue  in  France ,  as  to  be  fold  Weight  for 
Weight  for  Gold,  but  the  Quantities  of  it  foon 
afterwards  brought  over,  quickly  leden’d  the 
Price. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Bark  is  for  the  Cure  of  Fevers, 
efpecially  intermitting,  for  which  Purpofe  it  is 
given  in  Subdance,  Tincture,  or  Infufion  ;  but 
as  it  is  a  Medicine  fome  People  have  an  utter 
Averfion  to,  and  as  the  Ufe  of  it  is  of  ill  EfFedt, 
unlefs  properly  applied  ;  I  would  advife  no  Body 
to  make  Ufe  of  it  without  the  Direction  of  an 
able  Phyfician.  The  extraordinary  Virtues  which 
the  Spaniards  attribute  to  this  Kinquina ,  for  the 
Cure  of  Fevers,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  give  the 
Tree  that  bears  this  Bark,  the  Name  of  Palo  de 
Calenturis,  wnich  fignifies  the  Fever-Wood. 

Kinakina,  Quinquin,  Cortex  Peru¬ 
viana.  The  Peruvian,  or  Fever-Bark,  Lemery. 
is  call’d  fo  from  the  Tree  that  produces 
it  in  Peru,  where  it  grows,  about  the  Size  of  our 
Cherry-Trees  ;  the  Leaves  are  round  and  indent¬ 
ed  ;  the  Flower  is  long,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  a  Pod,  which  contains  a  flat  Kind 
of  Kernel  that  is  white,  and  enclofed  in  a  very 
thin  Skin.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  one  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  other  wild  ;  the  cultivated  is  to 
be  prefer’d  much  before  the  other  :  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  fix’d  Salt,  and  abounds  with  an  Oil  > 
it  cures  intermitting  Fevers  belt  ufed  in  the 
Powder,  finely  fearc’d;  from  a  Scruple  to  two 
Drams  the  Dofe  :  There  may  be  likewife  an  In¬ 
fufion  made  of  it  in  Wine  or  Water  for  the  fame 
Intention.  Some  fay  that  Bark  is  beft  which  is 
of  the  mod  lively  Colour,  and  enclining  to  a 
dark  Cinnamon,  mod  curled  up,  as  coming  from 
the  fmaller  Branches  of  the  Tree,  that  breaks  of 
a  fhining  Colour,  is  of  a  bitter  Tafle,  very 
aftringent  ;  or  rough  and  ftyptick  upon  the 
Tongue,  and  whitifh  outwardly  :  The  thick,  flat, 
M  dark- 
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dark-colour’d,  is  nothing  fo  good  ;  and  if  it  wants 
its  bitter  Tafle  and  Stypticity,  it  is  good  for 
nothing. 

It  is  a  Speciflck  for  the  curing  of  all  Sorrs  of 
intermitting  Fevers  or  Agues  ;  and  fo  certain  it 
is  in  effecting  this  Cure,  that  it  feldom  fails  in  a 
fkilful  Man’s  Hand  :  Befides  which.  Experience 
tells  us,  it  flops  Catarrhs,  and  all  Sorts  of  Fluxes  ; 
but  the  great  Skill  of  a  Phyfician  is  to  know  to 
whom,  when,  how  to  ufe  it,  and  how  long  : 
Firft,  confidering  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  this 
Medicine,  it  is  evident,  it  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  fucb  as  have  their  Courfes  flopp’d  ;  or  to  fuch 
with  whom  they  feldom  flow  kindly,  but  come 
down  pale  and  Sparingly  ;  nor  yet  to  fuch  as  arc 
coflive  in  their  Bodies,  or  are  commonly  troubled 
with  a  Conflipation  of  the  Bowels  ;  for  to  fuch, 
the  Ufe  of  this  is  generally  of  ill  Confequence  ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  given  in  continual  burning  Fe¬ 
vers,  becaufe  it  fixes  the  morbifick  Matter,  flops 
the  Pores,  and  fo  encreafes  the  Heat,  and  con¬ 
centers  it,  that  it  infallibly  deflroys  the  Patient. 
Secondly ,  when  it  ought  to  be  given,  the  Perfons 
to  whom  we  allow  it  to  be  given,  ought  to  be 
prepar’d  for  the  Ufe  of  it,  by  fome  proper  Vo¬ 
mits  or  Purgatives,  fuch  as  the  Ipecacuana ,  the 
emetick  Wine  or  Tartar  ;  and  purge  with  Glau¬ 
ber's.  Sal  Mirabile,  or  Solutivum ,  Cream  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  and  the  like,  two  or  three  Times  at  leafl, 
before  the  Ufe  of  the  Cortex. 

Thirdly,  You  ought  to  know  how  it  fhould  be 
given,  which  is  in  Powder,  from  a  Scruple,  or 
half  a  Dram,  to  a  Dram  or  two  ;  beat  it  very 
fmall  and  fearce  it  ;  and  about  an  Hour  after  the 
Fit  is  gone  off,  put  your  Quantity  of  Powder  in 
a  Glafs  of  good  flrong  White-White  or  Claret, 
and  drink  it  off  :  There  are  feveral  other  Liquors 
this  may  be  taken  in,  according  to  the  Fancy  of 
the  Patient.  In  Infufion,  take  fine  Powder  of 
the  Bark  one  Ounce,  Claret  ten  Ounces  ;  infufe 
four  or  five  Days,  fhaking  it  twice  a  Day,  then 
decant  it  clear  ;  it  is  given  in  double  the  Quan¬ 
tity  in  Infufion,  to  that  of  the  Powder,  becaufe 
you  take  the  lafl  in  Subfiance  ;  you  may  make  a 
Tindlure  with  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  where¬ 
of  take  half  an  Ounce. 

In  the  fourth  Place  you  ought  to  confider  how 
long,  or  often  the  Bark  ought  to  be  taken  :  Here¬ 
in  you  mufl  have  regard  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Fits,  their  Strength  and  Accidents  that  attend 
them,  as  Seafon,  Temperature,  Ufe,  &c.  In 
Children,  and  tender  Conflitutions,  the  Dofe  is 
to  be  lefs,  but  oftner  and  longer  continued  :  In 
Tertian  Agues,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  at  the  End  of 
the  Fit,  and  taken  at  different  Intervals,  till  the 
next  Return.  When  that  is  over  the  Remedy 
mufl  be  repeated  in  tfc n  fame  Manner,  ’till  the 
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Expeflation  of  another  Fit  ;  what  Intervals  of 
Time  are  to  be  obferv’d  between  each  Dofe,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Quantity  of  the  Powder,  or 
Strength  of  the  Infufion,  or  Length  of  the  Inter- 
miflion  between  each  Fit  :  The  flronger  the  In¬ 
fufion,  the  longer  Space  of  Time  is  to  be  between 
each  Dofe  ;  and  if  the  Intermiffion  of  the  Fits  is 
long,  there  is  no  Need  of  repeating  the  Dofes  fo 
often,  as  if  the  Intermiffion  was  fhorter.  The 
whole  Quantity,  from  the  firfl  to  the  lafl,  ought 
to  be  about  an  Ounce  and  half,  or  two  Ounces  ; 
let  it  be  given  an  Hour  or  two  before  Meat,  and 
two  or  three  Hours  after  ;  and  if  it  be  in  Infu¬ 
fion  ,  let  the  Quantity  taken  be  about  four 
Ounces. 

To  prevent  the  Return  of  the  Ague,  this  Me¬ 
thod  ought  to  be  continued  for  eight  Days,  three 
Times  a-Day  :  Firfl,  early  in  the  Morning,  then 
an  Hour  before  Dinner  ;  and  at  Night,  an  Hour 
before  Supper  ;  but  if  the  Ague  fhould  return 
again,  as  it  does,  if  you  purge  after  it,  the  Ufe 
of  the  Bark  mufl  be  repeated  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  before,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  produce 
the  defir’d  Effedl,  which  is  abfolutely  t«  cure  the 
Ague,  fo  that  it  fhall  not  return  any  more.  But 
tho’  the  Ague  feerns  to  be  perfeflly  gone,  for  fe¬ 
veral  Revolutions  of  Fits,  yet  it  is  neceflary  to 
continue  the  Ufe  of  the  Remedy,  for  twelve  Days, 
by  which  Means  you  will  fecure  the  Patient  a- 
gainfl  any  frefh  Aflault. 

It  is  at  the  End  of  the  Fit  that  the  Dofe  is 
to  be  given,  and  it  mufl  be  continued  ’till  the 
Cure  is  perfedled  ;  which  in  a  fingle  and  double 
Tertian,  commonly  happens  at  the  fécond  Fit,  or 
at  mofl  at  the  Third  :  The  fame  is  to  be  under¬ 
flood  in  a  fingle  and  double  Quartan,  wherein  you 
have  two  whole  Days  to  give  the  Medicine  in, 
without  Interruption  ;  in  which,  as  in  the  Ter¬ 
tian,  tire  Ague  is  mafler’d  at  the  third  and  fourth 
Fit,  if  not  at  the  very  firfl,  which  often  happens  ; 
and  to  prevent  its  Return,  the  Ufe  of  the  Bark 
is  to  be  the  longer  continued  after  the  Cure  ;  for 
’tis  the  too  hafly  Difcontinuance  of  it,  which 
caufes  the  Relapfe,  and  puts  the  Patient  to  a  new 
Trouble  of  running  over  the  fame  Courfe  again. 

This  Medicine  ought  not  to  be  given  at  the 
coming  on  of  the  Fit,  nor  yet  during  the  Time 
of  it  ;  becaufe  then,  inflead  of  alleviating  the 
Force  and  Violence  of  the  Ague,  it  would  be 
apt,  by  Reafon  of  the  febrifick  Ferment,  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  fiercer  Confliél,  and  make  the  Paroxyfm 
the  more  violent.  This  Method  being  obferv’d, 
the  Medicine  will  intercept  the  Courfe  of  the 
Difeafe  in  its  Progrefs  ;  and  being  convey’d  into 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  by  a  gentle  Motion,  it  pu¬ 
rifies  it,  and  deflroys  the  feverifh  Ferment,  which 
would  produce  a  new  Fit.  It  ought  likewife  to 
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t>e  given  at  feveral  Times,  to  produce,  gradually, 
the  wifh’d-for  Effeél  ;  and  but  a  fmall  Space  of 
Time  ought  to  be  allow’d  between  each  Dofe, 
that  the  fécond  Dofe  may  begin  its  Operation, 
when  the  Force  of  the  firft  is  over  ;  and  the  third 
may  begin  to  a£f,  when  the  Strength  of  the  fécond 
is  loft.  It  is  given,  in  like  Manner,  two  or  three 
Hours  after,  that  thereby  its  Virtue  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  unite  itfelf  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Stomach,  in 
order  to  its  Entrance  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  to 
correél,  depurate,  and  renew  it.  If  this  Courfe 
is  purfued,  the  Cure  is  in  a  manner  certain  and  in¬ 
fallible,  and  it  will  hardly  be  poffible  for  the  Fit  to 
return  again.  When  the  Paroxyfm  is  gentle,  in 
a  good  Habit,  and  a  good  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
there  is  no  need  of  giving  it  above  five  or  fix  Days 
together,  once  or  twice  a  Day  in  the  Intermif- 
fion  ;  but  when  the  Paroxifms  are  ftrong,  oftner, 
as  before  directed. 

[This  is  the  Bark  of  the  Arbor  febrifuga  Peru¬ 
viana  Incolis  Gannanaperide ,  Jonf.  Dendr.  476. 
Arbor  febrifuga  Peruviana  China  Ghinæ  et  Quin¬ 
quina  et  Gamanaperide  dicta,  R.  Hift.  2.  1976. 
When  this  Tree  has  been  ftripp’d  of  its  Bark,  in 
a  few  Months  it  produces  a  new  one,  like  the 
Cork  Tree  ;  what  we  have  is  of  three  Sorts  or 
Degrees  of  Gocdnefs  ;  the  firft  of  a  bitter  and 
refinous  Tafte,  not  fo  red  as  the  common  Sort  ; 
the  fécond  fomething  lefs,  and  cover’d  with  a 
Mofs  ;  the  third,  the  fineft,  and  in  the  fmalleft 
Quills.  The  Ufe  of  this  Bark,  the  Spaniards  fay, 
was  difeover’d  by  Accident,  an  Indian ,  in  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  accidentally  drinking  the  Water  of  a  Pond, 
into  which  feveral  of  thefe  Trees  were  fallen,  was 
cur’d  by  it  ;  which  made  his  Friends  and  Ac¬ 
quaintance  fearch  into  the  Occafion,  and  fo  dif- 
eover  this  ineftimable  Medicine. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  good  Qualities  of  this 
Bark,  there  requires  the  Skill  of  an  experienced 
Pradtifer  to  ufe  it  ;  for,  in  ignorant  Hands,  it  is 
capable  of  doing  as  much  harm,  as  good  in  fkil- 
ful.] 

7.  Of  the  Bark  of  both  the  Mandrakes, 
Male  and  Female. 

TH  I S  is  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  a 

. . .  Plant  that  is  diftinguifh’d  into  two 

Kinds,  Male  and  Female.  I  fhall  not 
trouble  myfelf  with  the  ufelefs  Accounts  that  the 
Antients  have  given  of  this  Root,  but  inform  you 
that  both  Sorts  are  very  fcarce  about  Paris  ;  fo 
that  the  Apothecaries  are  obliged  to  leave  out  the 
Leaf  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  Navel-wort,  in 
the  Compofition  of  the  Ointment  of  Poplar  ; 
which  is  a.  great  Abufe,  it  being  impoff.ble  that 
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the  Compofition  can  have  the  Virtues  the  Author 
of  it  defign’d,  or  that  are  now  aferib’d  to  it, 
when  the  principal  Drugs  are  left  out.  Befides, 
the  Apothecaries,  inftead  of  making  this  Oint¬ 
ment  frefh  every  Year,  keep  it  two  or  three, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  thofe  Authors, 
who  treat  of  this,  and  fay,  that  the  cooling  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Ointment  Populeon  holds  not  above  a 
Year.  Thofe  Apothecaries,  about  Paris ,  who 
who  will  have  this  Compofition  true,  are  forced 
to  fend  for  it  from  Montpellier  ;  by  which  means 
they  difeharge  their  Confciences,  and  ferve  the 
Publick  faithfully. 

The  Mandrake,  as  it  grows,  bears  large  green 
Leaves,  trailing  or  hanging  upon  the  Ground,  arid 
the  Fruit  is  very  like  that  of  the  Coloquintida  :  W e 
fell  nothing  but  the  Bark  of  the  Root,  freed  from 
its  woody  Part.  ’Tis  of  an  Afh-Colour  within, 
and  a  little  more  reddifh  without,  of  fome  fmall 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as  it  is  put  into  fome  of  the  Ga¬ 
lenical  Comportions.  With  the  Bark  we  have 
fometimes  fome  of  the  Root  brought  us  cut  into 
Pieces  like  Jalap,  but  it  is  of  little  Ufe,  die  Heart 
of  it  having  no  more  Virtue  than  a  Chip. 

The  Mandrake  is  a  Plant  without  a 
Stem,  of  which  there  are  two  Kinds  :  Lemery. 
Firft,  the  Mandragoras  Mas  fruit u  ro- 
tundo  of  Tournefort.  The  Leaves  rife  direftly  front 
the  Root,  above  a  Foot  long,  broader  than  a 
Man's  Hand  in  the  Middle,  and  narrow  at  both 
Ends,  fmooth,  of  a  brownifh  green  Colour,  and 
a  difagreeable  Smell.  Among  thefe.  rife  fhort 
Stalks,  each  of  which  bear  a  Flower  made  like  a 
Bell,  divided  commonly  into  five  Parts,  a  little 
hairy,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  Purple. 
When  the  Flower  is  gone,  it  is  fucceeded  by  a 
little  round  Apple  as  big  as  a  Medlar,  flefhy,  and 
of  a  yellow  green  Colour  :  It  contains  fome  white 
Seeds,  which  bear  the  Figure  of  a  fmall  Kidney. 
The  Root  is  long,  thick,  whitifh,  flit,  or  divided 
into  two  confiderable  Branches,  fet  about  with 
fhort  Filaments,  (lender  almoft  as  Hairs  ;  repre- 
fenting,  when  it  is  whole,  the  lower  Parts  of  a 
Man  ;  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Anthropomorphay 
which  fignifies  the  Figure  of  a  Man. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  the  Female  Mandrake^ 
Mandragora  Fcsmina,  or  Mandragora  fore  fubcœ- 
ruleo  purpurafeente ,  according  to  Tournefort,  the 
Mandrake  with  a  bluifh  purple  Flower.  It  differs 
from  the  former,  in  that  the  Leaves  are  fmaller, 
narrower,  more  folded,  blacker,  trailing  on  the 
Ground,  of  a  ftrong  (linking  Smell  ;  and  that  the 
Flowers  are  bluifh,  inclining  to  Purple  ;  the  Fruit 
lefs  and  paler,  not  form’d  like  a  Pear,  as  feme 
Authors  will  have  it-,  but  round,  fcented,  full  of 
Juice,  and  containing  very  fmall  black  Seeds. 
The  Root  is  about  a  Foot  long,  divided  into  two 
M  2  Branches* 
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Branches,  brown  without,  white  within,  and  fur- 
nifh’d  with  Tome  Fibres,  but  nothing  like  the  for¬ 
mer.  Bjth  Sorts  grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  in 
the  Plains,  or  mountainous  Places  ;  but  the  laft 
much  rarer.  They  contain  in  them  a  great  deal 
of  Oil  and  Flegm,  but  little  Salt.  They  are  nar¬ 
cotick,  cooling,  ftupifying,  Isfc.  applied  outward¬ 
ly,  and  likewife  relieve  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes, 
Eryfipela’s,  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  the  like. 
The  Apples  are  cold  and  moift,  but  not  fo  cold  as 
the  Root.  Being  fmell’d  to,  they  caufe  Sleep  ; 
fo  alfo  their  Juice  taken  inwardly,  in  little  Quan¬ 
tities,  in  a  good  generous  Wine.  The  Antidotes 
againft  their  Poifon  are  Wormwood,  Rue,  Scor- 
dium,  Muftard,  Origanum,  Caftor,  £sV.  with 
Wine  and  Vinegar.  The  Antients,  by  Mandrake , 
intended  another  Plant,  quite  different  from  this. 

[The  Male  is  the  Mandragora  mas-,  Dod.  Afan- 
dragora  fru£lu  majore,  C.  B.  Pin.  169.  The  Fe¬ 
male,  the  Mandragora  friiclu  Pyri ,  C.  B.  Pin. 
169.  Mandragoras  fæmina  Trag.  They  are  kept 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flower  in 
April.  Our  People  who  deal  in  medicinal  Herbs, 
fell  the  Leaves  cf  the  common  black  Henbane  for 
the  Unguent u?n  P  cpulneum,  inftead  of  thofe  of  this 
Plant.  It  was  formerly  efteem’d  to  have  a  ftrong 
narcotick  Quality,  and  order’d  to  be  given  before 
an  Amputation,  to  deaden  the  Senfe  of  Pain,  by 
ftupifying  the  Patient  ;  but  it  is  now  never  ufed 
in  fuch,  or  indeed  hardly  in  any  other  Inten¬ 
tions.] 

8.  Of  the  Autour  Bark. 

HP  PI  I S  Park  very  much  refembles,  in  Size  and 
-*•  Colour,  the  large  or  grofs  Cinnamon,  except 
that  it  is  more  decay’d  on  the  Outfide,  and  of  the 
Colour  of  a  broken  Nutmeg  within,  diftinguifh’d 
with  many  little  Sparkles.  It  is  very  light  and 
fpongy,  of  an  almoft  infipid  Tafte,  and  without 
Smell.  They  bring  it  from  the  Levant  to  Mar- 
feilles,  from  whence  it  comes  to  us.  This  is  of 
no  other  Ufe,  than  as  the  Chouan ,  to  add  to  the 
Perfection  of  Carmine  Colour.  A  Perfon  affur’d 
me  that  it  grew  about  Paris,  and  gave  me  a 
Piece  of  a  Bark,  which  is  fomething  like  it,  but 
of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  an  earthy  Colour,  with¬ 
out  any  Sparkles. 

[This  is  never  feen  in  the  Shops,  nor  ufed  in 
Medicine.] 

f).  Of  the  Cork-Tree. 

ORK,  which  the  Latins  call  Suber, 
Pcmet.  is  the  outward  Bark  of  the  Trunk 

of  a  Tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
Spain,  Italy ,  and  France,  chiefly  in  Gafcony ,  and 
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upon  the  Pyrenees.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees 
are  of  a  moderate  Size,  green  on  the  upperfide, 
and  whitifh  underneath,  indented  all  round  ;  it 
bears  Acorns  like  thofe  of  the  Oak. 

When  the  Inhabitants  cf  thofe  Parts  would  ga¬ 
ther  this  Commodity,  they  take  off  the  Bark  of 
thefe  1  rees  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  and  af¬ 
ter  put  one  Piece  upon  another,  to  a  reafonable 
Height,  in  a  Pit  or  Ditch  that  is  full  of  Water  ; 
and  having  loaded  it  with  Weights  to  keep  it 
down,  they  leave  it  in  this  Condition  for  foms 
Time,  and  when  it  is  fwell’d,  foak’d,  and  laid 
ftrait,  they  remove  it  to  another  Ditch,  and  fo  to 
a  third  and  fourth  ;  and  after  that  take  it  out  of 
the  Water  to  dry  :  Which  being  done,  it  is  trans¬ 
ported  in  Bales  to  different  Parts  of  the  World. 

Chufe  your  Cork  in  fine  Boards,  all  of  a  Piece, 
not  full  of  Knots  or  Chinks ,  of  a  moderate 
Thicknefs,  yellowifh  without  and  within,  and 
fuch  as  is  even  when  it  is  cut.  We  commonly 
call  this  Cork,  white  Cork  of  France  -,  becaufe 
this  Sort  is  prepar’d  in  Guienne,  chiefly  from  Bay¬ 
onne,  from  whence  almoft  all  that  is  ufed  in- 
France  comes.  We  bring  from  the  fame  Parts 
another  Kind  of  Cork,  which  we  call  Spanijh  Cork, 
and  which,  to  be  fine,  ought  to  be  light,  plain, 
blackifh  without,  as  if  it  had  been  burn’d,  yel¬ 
lowifh  within,  and  eafy  to  cut,  not  rotten  ;  but 
take  the  thickeft  Sort  you  can  get,  that  being  much 
more  efteem’d,  and  dearer  than  the  thin.  A 
Friend  of  mine  aflur’d  me,  that  the  Blacknefs  of 
this  Cork  proceeded  from  nothing  elfe,  but  that  it 
was  fteep’d  in  Sea- Water  inftead  of  frefh  Water. 

The  Ufe  of  this  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
Account  of  it  ;  I  fhall  only  tell  you  it  is  of  fome 
fmall  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  to  flop  Bleeding,  being 
reduced  to  Powder,  or  put  into  fome  aftringent 
Liquor  :  Burn’d,  and  mix’d  with  the  Unguentum 
Populneum ,  it  is  very  proper  for  the  Piles.  The 
Spaniards  burn  Cork  into  an  extraordinary  fine 
Black,  which  is  what  we  call  Spanijh  Black,  and 
is  ufed  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Work. 

Suber  Latifolium ,  the  broad-leav’d 
Cork,  according  to  J.  Bauhin,  Gerard  Lcmery. 
and  Parkinfon-,  or  the  Suber  Latifolium 
perpetuo  Virens  of  Tournefort ,  the  broad-leav’d 
Cork  that  is  always  green  ;  is  a  Tree  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  Height,  very  much  refembling  the  Oak,  but 
the  Trunk  is  thicker,  bearing  fewer  Boughs,  and 
the  Bark  is  a  great  deal  thicker,  very  light,  fpun- 
gy,  of  an  Afh-colour,  tending  towards  a  Yellow, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Tree  firft,  and  afterwards 
freed  from  an  inner  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  the 
Holm  Oak,  but  much  larger  and  longer,  fofter, 
greener  on  the  Outfide,  fometimes  a  little  indent¬ 
ed  ;  the  Cups  and  the  Acorns  are  alfo  like  thofe 
of  the  Oak.  This  Tree  grows  in  the  hot  Coun¬ 
tries, 
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tries,  as  Spain,  Italy ,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  Gafcony  ;  that  which  grows  in  Spain  is  different 
from  thofe  that  grow  about  the  Pyrenees  and  in 
Gafcony,  in  that  the  Bark  is  black  on  the  outward 
Surface,  and  the  Leaves  continue  green  all  the 
Winter  ;  whereas  they  fall  from  the  others  at  the 
End  of  Autumn. 

The  Acorn  of  the  Cork  is  aftringent,  and  pro¬ 
per  in  the  Wind  Cholick  ;  the  Dole  is  from  about 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram  ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
Oil  and  little  Salt;  but  the  Bark  has  lefs  of  the 
Salt,  and  more  of  the  Oil  ;  it  is  deterfive  and 
aftringent  ;  it  flops  the  Hemorrhoids  and  Belly- 
Aches,  being  beat  to  Powder  :  It  is  proper  to  heal 
the  Piles,  being  burn’d  and  applied  outwardly. 

[This  is  the  Bark  of  the  Suber  Latifolium  per- 
petuo  virens,  C.  B.  Pin.  4^*4'  Suber  Latifolium , 
I.  B.  i.  103.  It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious.  The  remarkable  Property  of  this  Tree 
is,  its  bearing,  the  Lofs  of  its  Bark  without  Da¬ 
mage,  and  producing,  in  Time,  anew  one.] 

10.  Of  the  Capers  Bark. 

TH  E  Cortex  Capparis ,  or  Cappers  Bark ,  is  the 
Bark  of  the  Tree  of  that  Name  ;  it  is 
brought  dry  from  Italy  and  Provence.  It  fhould 
be  chofen  new,  and  of  a  piercing  bitter  Tafte.  It 
is  warm  and  diuretick,  cleanfing  and  detergent  :  It 


is  given  in  Swellings  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  Compofitions. 

[This  is  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  the  Capparis 
roiundiore  folio,  Ger.  74S.  Capparis  Spinofa  folio 
rotunda ,  R.  Hift.  2.  162g.  I  he  Capers ,  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  Pickle  with  us,  are  the  Buds  of  the  Flowers 
of  the  fame  Tree. 

There  are  befides  a  great  many  Sorts  of  Barks, 
in  which  we  have  no  Trade  ;  as  the  Bark  of  the 
Root  and  Trunk  of  the  Tree  call'd  Macer ,  the 
Coru,  and  Hivorahc,  and  others,  which  we  have 
but  little  of,  and  which  neverthelefs  are  reckon’d 
good  Medicines,  as  may  be  feen  in  Authors, 
who  have  wrote  Hiftories  of  Indian  Drugs,  to 
which  the  Readear  may  have  Recourfe  ;  but  as 
many  People  make  Ufe  of  Mace  in  Bloody-Fluxes, 
fome  fell  this  Macer  in  the  room  of  that,  belie¬ 
ving  it  to  be  the  fame  Thing,  though  there  is  a 
vaft  Difference,  this  being  the  Bark  of  a  Tree, 
but  Mace  the  covering  of  the  Nutmeg. 

[The  Coru  Bark  is  the  Coru  of  Acofla ,  Gari - 
cas,  (Ac.  The  Hivorahc,  properly  Hyvourah'e,  a 
Braftlian  Word,  fignifying  a  fcarce  Thing,  is  the 
Hyvourahe  of  Thevet  ;  and  the  Macer  the  Bark 
of  the  Ulmo  a  finis  vafeulis  Membranaciis  et  femine 
intus  inclufo  compofito,  R.  Hift.  2.  1799’  -but  as 
thefe  are  never  ufed,  or  heard  of  with  us,  a  more 
particular  Account  of  them  would  be  foreign  to 
the  Intent  of  this  Work.} 


Of  LEAVES. 
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Of  LEAVES. 


PREFACE. 

7  Mean  by  Leaves  the  Verdure  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  and  pall  therefore  only 
I  comprehend,  in  this  Book,  the  Leaves  which  iffue  from  the  Branches  or  Stalks  of  frees 
or  Plants ,  as  thefe  Parts  of  Plants  only  ought  to  be  called  by  that  Name.  Some  ufe  the 
IVord  Leaf  for  the  component  Parts  of  Flowers,  as  Rofes,  Tulips,  and  others  ;  calling  them 
Rofe  Leaves,  fPc.  But  as  I  have  not  follow'd  that  Method,  1  pall  here  only  treat  of  the 
green  Leaves  which  grow  from  the  Stalks,  and  not  of  thofe  colour'd  Leaves  which  compofe  the 

Flowers  of  Rofes,  &c.  .  _  , 

In  this  Book  I  pall  alfo  treat  of  fuch  Leaves  as  are  work'd  for  Ufe  ;  as  the  Tobacco, 
and  fuch  as  we  have  the  Fæculæ,  or  the  Salts  drawn  from  j  as  the  Anil  or  Indigo,  the 
Kali  or  Glafiwort,  and  others,  *•  Of 
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i.  Of  Dittany  of  Crete.  2.  Of  Poley  Mountain, 


TH  E  Ditanny  of  Crete ,  or  Can - 
dia ,  is  a  Plant  of  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  whofe  Leaves  are 
of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  white 
and  woolly  both  on  the  upper  and  under  Side  ; 
after  which  rife  Flowers  in  Spikes  of  a  Violet 
Colour.  This  Plant,  which  is  very  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  grows  plentifully  in  the  Me  of  Candia , 
from  whence  it  takes  its  Name. 

Chufe  your  Dittany  frelb  and  new,  with  fine, 
white,  large,  thick,  foft,  woolly  Leaves,  of  a 
fweet  aromatick  Tafte,  agd  prefer  fuch  as  is  fur- 
nifli’d  with  the  deepeft  blue  Flowers  you  can  get, 
and  refufe  fuch  as  has  fmall  Leaves,  not  hairy, 
and  where  you  meet  with  it  fuller  of  little  Sticks 
than  Leaves.  This  Dittany  is  of  fome  Ufe  in 
Phyfick,  becaufe  of  its  warm  aromatick  Quality, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Venice  Treacle,  and 
forae  other  Preparations. 

Origanum  Creticum  latfolium  tomen- 
Lemery.  tofum,  feu  dittamnus  Creticus  of  Tour¬ 
nefort,  is  a  Kind  of  Origanum ,  or  a 
fine  white  Plant  agreeable  to  the  Eye  :  The  Stalks 
grow  about  two  Feet  high,  hairy,  a  little  pur- 
plifh,  divided  into  Branches  or  Twigs  ;  the 
Leaves  are  of  the  Bignefs  of  the  Nail  of  the 
Thumb,  roundifh  and  pointed,  with  a  fmall  End, 
cover’d  on  both  Sides  with  a  white  Down,  odori¬ 
ferous,  and  of  an  acrid  pungent  Tafte  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  fpike-fafhion  on  the  Top  of  the 
Branch,  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  when  the  Flower 
is  gone,  there  follow  four  Seeds  that  are  almoft 
round,  enclofed  in  a  Covering  that  ferves  as  a 
Cup  to  the  Flower  ;  the  Roots  are  fmall  and  nu¬ 
merous.  It  grows  in  Candia ,  on  Mount  Ida , 
from  whence  k  is  brought  dry.  The  Leaves  are 
aperitive,  cordial,  proper  to  provoke  the  Terms 
in  Women,  to  haften  Labour-Pains,  to  open  and 
remove  ObftruClions,  to  refill  Poifon,  and  drive 
away  malignant  Humours  by  Tran fpi ration.  It 
is  given  in  Powder  for  all  the  fame  Purpofes  : 
Dofe  to  a  Dram,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  the  De- 
coftion,  or  TinCture,  in  White  Wine,  for  Sic k- 
nefs  at  the  Stomach. 

[This  is  the  DiSfatmus  Creticus ,  C.  B.  Pin. 
222.  Park.  27.  DiSlamnus  Creticus ,  five  vents, 
J.  B.  3.  253.  Its  Place  of  Growth  is  the  Illand 
from  whence  it  has  its  Name,  but  it  is  cultivated 
every  where  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious  ;  it 
flowers  In  July  ;  it  has  been  look’d  on  as.  a  vulne¬ 
rary  Cordial,  tsc.  but  is  little  efteem’d  at  prefent, 
and  fcarce,  evei  ufed  but  as  an  Ingredient  in  fome 
of  our.  Compoütions.J 


HERE  are  two  Sorts  of  Poley 
Mountain,  the  White  and  the  Pomet. 
Yellow  ;  the  Yellow  Poley  Mountain  is 
a  Plant  of  the  Height  of  half  a  Foot,  having  fmall 
thick  indented  Leaves,  garnifti’d  above  and%eIow 
with  a  fine  yellow  Down,  inclining  to  a  Gold 
Colour,  and  the  Flowers  around  of  a  Gold  Co¬ 
lour,  veiy  fine  to  look  upon  ;  of  an  aromatick 
Smell,  and  bitter  Tafte.  This  little  Plant  grows 
plentifully  upon  the  Mountains  and  high  Hills 
about  Provence  and  Languedoc  ;  it  is  brought  to 
us  in  little  Bunches  with  the  White,  which' mows 
in  the  Plains,  or  by  the  Way  Sides,  chiefly  in 
fandy  or  other  dry  Places,  being,  notwithftand- 
mg,  very  different  from  the  former,  in  that  the 
Leaves  are  much  lefs,  and  not  fo  woolly,  bitterer, 
and  altogether  white  ;  they  are  ufed'  in  feveral 
Compofitions,  and  are  counted  alexipharmick 
and  cordial.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  newly  gather’d 
with  their  Flowers  on,  of  a  bitter  and  difao-ree- 
able  Tafte. 

Polium  Montanum ,  or  Poley  Moun¬ 
tain,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  'two  Lemery. 
Sorts,  one  yellow,  and  the  other  white  ; 
the  firft  is  call  d  Polium  Montanum  luteum,  by 
Tournef irt  j  or  P olium  Montanum  vulgare,  by 
Parkinfon  :  It  is  of  a  fmall  Height,  very  hairy 
and  woolly,  bearing  a  great  many  {lender,  round, 
hard,  woody  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  ob- 
i°n2>  thick,  and  indented  ;  the  Flowers,  fays 
Mr.  Tournefort,  are  divided  into  five  Leaves,  as 
the  Germander  Flower;  when  that  is  dropp’d, 
fmall  round  Seeds  follow,  that  are  enclos’d  in  a 
Covering,  which  ferves  as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower  : 
This  Plant  grows  on  mountainous  and  rocky 
Places  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine. 

The  (econd  Sort  is  call’d  Polium  Montanum  al¬ 
bum,  by  Tournefort ,  &c.  and  the  Poley  Mountain 
of-  Montpellier,  by  others.  It  differs  from  the 
former,  in  that  the  Stalks  lie  upon  the  Ground  ; 
the  Leaves  are  lefs,  and  not  fo  full  of  Cotton  • 
the  Flowers  are  whiter,  and  lefs  Rented.  This 
Plant  grows  not  only  on  the  Mountains  and  hilly 
Places,  but  likewife  in  the  fandy  dry  Plains,  by 
the  Road  Sides,  in  Languedoc  and  Provence.  The 
Yellow  is  the  beft  and  moft  valued  in  "Phyfick. 
This  Plant  yields  a  great  deal  of  exalted  Oil  and 
volatile  Salt  ;  the  Tops  are  chiefly  that  which  they 
call  in  Latin,  Coma  Polii,  os  Poky- Hair. 

They  are  aperitive,  cephalick,  fudorifick,  vul¬ 
nerary,  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms,  refill  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  fortify  the  Bra  n,  and  expel  malignant 
Vapours  from  the  Head  and.  Heart. 


^  Sô' . 
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[The  White  is  the  Pdium  Montanwn  album  of 
mod  Authors  ;  Folium  Montanum  Monfpeliacum , 
Park.  24.  this  is  common  in  France  and  Italy  : 
The  Yellow  is  the  Folium  Montanum  luteum  of 
moft  Authors  ;  the  Folium  Montanwn  vulgare. 
Park.  24.  this  grows  in  Spain  and  fome  Parts  of 
France  -,  they  are  both  kept  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious  here.  There  are  alfo  two  other  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Plant,  call’.d  Officinal,  which  are  the 
Folium  alterum  of  the  Shops  ;  the  Folium  Laven- 
dults  folio ,  C.  B.  Pin.  220.  Polium  Lavendula 
folio  fore  alba,  Ger.  Em.  655.  and  the  Folium 
Montanum  Officinarwn  of  the  Catalogues  of  the  Of¬ 
ficinal  Plants'  in  Chelfea  Garden  ;  this  is  the  Pdium 
Maritimum  eredum  Monfpeliacum ,  C.  B.  Pin. 
0,21.  Polium  Monfpefularum ,  J.  B.  3.  299. 
Thefe  have  all  the  fame  Virtues,  but  are  very 
little  regarded  in  the  prefent  Practice.] 

3.  Marum,  or  Herb  Maftick. 

TH E  Marum  is  a  little  Plant  that 

. .  looks  pretty  to  the  Eye  ;  the 

Leaves  are  green  ilh,  very  fmall,  and 
Spear-pointed  ;  the  Tafte  very  bitter  and  difa- 
greeable,  and  therefore  it  is  call’d  Marum  quafi 
Amarum ,  as  being  bitter.  After  the  Leaves 
come  Flowers  in  Spikes,  almoft  like  thofe  of  La¬ 
vender,  which  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  ftrong 
feented. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  Lies  of  Hy- 
eres,  near  Thoulon,  from  whence  thofe  who  have 
occafion  for  it  may  have  it  brought.  Chufe  it 
frelh,  odoriferous,  furnith’d  with  Flowers,  and  as 
green  as  poffible.  It  is  little  ufed  in  Phyfick,  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Compofition  of  the  Troches  of  Hedy cr ni , 
and  the  like  ;  but  Apothecaries  frequently  fub- 
llitute  Amaracus ,  which  is  what  they  call  Sweet 
Marjoram,  in  its  Place. 

Marum  is  a  Plant  that  has  two  Spe- 
Lemery.  cies  ;  the  firft  is  call’d  Cbamadrys  Ma- 
ritima  incana  frutefeens  feliis  lanceolatis, 
according  to  Tournefort ,  which  is  the  hoary  Sea- 
Germander,  with  Spear-pointed  Leaves.  It  is  a 
Sort  of  Germander,  or  a  little  Plant  which  grows 
like  Thyme,  with  a  great  many  Branches,  or 
little  round  Twigs,  woody  and  whitilh,  cover  d 
with  Leaves  larger  than  thofe  of  Garden-Thyme, 
and  liker  Wild  Thyme  ;  the  Flowers  like  thofe 
of  Germander,  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  when  the 
Flower  is  gone,  it  bears  in  its  Place  four  Seeds 
that  are  almoft  round  :  The  whole  Plant  has  an 
odoriferous  Smell,  and  a  piquant  biting  Tafte  : 
It  grows  in  the  hot  Countries,  but  is  introduced 
now  into  moft  Gardens. 

The  fécond  Kind  is  the  Marum  vulgare  ; 
which  is  aPlant  whofe  Stalks,  Branches  and  Leaves, 
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are  like  Marjoram,  but  fomething higher  for  this 
grows  near  two  or  three  Feet  high,  being  woody, 
and  extending  it  Branches  ;  it  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  the  firft  Sort  of  Marum,  but  is  larger* 
whiter,  and  of  a  bitter  fmart  Tafte  ;  the  Flowers 
and  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  Thyme  ;  the  Root  is 
woody,  and  all  the  Plant  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  that 
is  aromatick  and  agreeable  enough  ;  the  beft  is 
that  which  grows  in  Spain,  and  other  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  it  requires  a  dry  ftony  Ground  ;  both 
Sorts  abound  with  Plenty  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt, 
with  a  little  Phlegm.  The  Marum  is  cephalick, 
ftomachick,  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  and  uterine, 
being  good  againft  all  cold  and  moift  Difeafes  of 
thofe  Parts,  Cramps,  Convuifions,  Burftings, 
Strangury,  and  the  Bitings  of  mad  Dogs,  Ser¬ 
pents,  and  other  venomous  Beafts,  being  a  fa¬ 
mous  Alexipharmick.  It  is  likewife  ufeful  in  all 
malignant  and  peftilential  Fevers.  Dofe  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams.  The  Herb  is  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Origanum  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  has 
all  their  Virtues.  The  diftill’d  Oil  may  be  given 
from  two  Drops  to  fix,  againft  cold  Head-aches, 
Megrims,  Vertigos,  Apoplexies,  Lethargies,  Pal- 
fies,  Weaknefs  of  the  Nerves,  ÜV. 

[The  Marum  of  the  Shops,  is  the  Marum  vuU 
gare.  Park.  12.  Fhymbra  Hifpanica  May  or  ana 
folio ,  Tourn.  Inft.  197.  It  is  kept  in  Gardens, 
and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  accounted  a  Cepha¬ 
lick,  Sudorifick,  and  Aperitive,  but  is  feldom 
ufed.] 

4.  Of  the  Indian-Leaf. 

H  E  Folium  Indum,  Fhamalapatra, 
Malabathrvm ,  or  Indian- Leaf ,  F  omet. 
comes  from  a  large  Tree  that  grows  in 
the  Eaf -Indies,  about  Cambaja. 

The  Antients  knew  as  little  of  this  Leaf  as  of 
many  other  Drugs,  fome  having  writ  that  it  was 
found  fwimming  upon  feveral  Lakes  in  the  Indies  : 
But  the  moft  rational  Opinion  is,  that  this  Leaf 
comes  from  aTreeof  theSizeof  theLemon. Among 
the  Leaves  grow  fmall  Berries,  very  ’like  thofe  of 
Cinnamon,  except  that  they  are  lefs.  Some  of 
thefe  Leaves  have  on  their  Under-Side  a  Kind  of 
little  Bladder,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s-Head, 
which  fome  People  will  have  to  be  the  Seed. 

I  cannot  underftand  for  what  Reafon  the  An¬ 
tients  made  ufe  of  this  Leaf  in  the  Compofition 
of  Treacle,  fince  it  is  almoft  without  Smell  or 
Tafte  ;  notwithftanding,  I  cannot  politively  af¬ 
firm  that  they  were  to  blame  in  it,  becaufe  when 
it  is  frefti  gather’d  it  may  have  both  ;  but  I  never 
could  find  that  it  had  any  fenfible  Quality  at  all  ; 
however,  as  I  am  not  able  to  prevent  the  Ufe  of 
it,  or  hinder  its  Sale,  I  ftiall  direct  you  to  chute 
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k  in  fair  Leaves,  large,  and  the  greeneft  and  leaft 
broken  that  may  be. 

Folium  Indian ,  feu  Ma  lab  a  thrum ,  or 
Lmery.  the  Indian- Leaf,  is  the  Size  of  one’s 
Hand,  like  the  Lemon-Leaf,  of  a  pale 
green,  fmooth,  and  fhining,  having  three  Nerves 
that  run  length- ways  upon  it.  It  grows  upon  a 
Tree  that  is  found  in  Cambaja ,  from  whence  it 
is  brought  dry’d.  Authors  advife  us  to  chufe  the 
frelheft,  having  a  weak  Smell  when  bruifed,  like 
Cloves,  and  of  an  aromatick  Tafte;  but  none  of 
the  Leaves  that  are  brought  to  us  have  any  thing 
of  thefe  Virtues,  but  appear  perfectly  infipid  and 
taftelefs.  By  a  chymical  Diftillation  it  affords  an 
Oil  and  a  flegmatick  Spirit,  which  contains  fome 
little  Salt  in  it.  This  Leaf  is  hot  and  dry,  agree¬ 
ing  in  Nature  and  Virtues,  as  they  will  have  it, 
with  Spikenard,  or,  as  others,  with  Mace.  It  is 
warming,  digefting,  and  ftrengthening  ;  comforts 
a  cold  Stomach,  and  helps  Digeftion.  The  Pow¬ 
der  is  diuretick,  ftomachick,  alexipharmick,  and 
an  Antidote  againft  the  Plague.  Dofe  from  half 
a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  A  Tincfture  of  it  in  Wine 
or  Brandy  caufes  a  fweet  Breath  ;  bathed  on  the 
Eye-lids,  it  ftrengthens  the  Eyes,  flops  the 
Rheum,  and  abates  the  Inflammation. 

[See  a  more  perfect  Account  of  this  Leaf  at  the 
End  of  the  Chapter  of  Cinnamon,  where  it  na¬ 
turally  came  under  Confideration,  as  the  Leaf  of 
one  of  the  Trees  of  that  Species.] 

£.  Of  Tea. 

TH  E  Tea,  which  the  People  of  Chi¬ 
na  and  Japan  call  Cha,  or  Tcha, 
is  the  Leaf  6f  a  little  Shrub  which 
grows  plentifully  about  Pekin  and  Nankin  in  Chi¬ 
na,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Japan  :  This  is  rec¬ 
kon’d  the  beft,  and,  from  its  excellent  Qualities, 
is  call’d  the  Flower  of  Cha,  or  Thee.  It  is  a  (len¬ 
der  green  Leaf,  pointed  at  one  End,  and  round- 
ifh  at  the  other,  and  a  little  cut  or  indented 
round  about  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  each  Leaf 
there  runs  a  Filament,  or  String,  from  whence 
proceed  a  Number  of  little  Fibres.  In  a  Word, 
it  is  of  the  Shape  of  the  Figure  represented  in  the 
Plate,  which  was  taken  from  a  Branch  which  was 
given  me  by  a  Perfon  of  Probity,  who  brought  it 
from  Holland.  Among  the  Leaves,  grow  feveral 
Hufks,  which  are  each  of  the  Size  of  one’s  Fin¬ 
ger’s  End,  of  a  very  particular  Shape,  in  each  of 
which  are  found  two  or  three  Seeds  of  the  Figure 
of  the  Areca,  of  a  Moufe-colour’d  Grey  with¬ 
out,  and  within  having  a  white  Kernel,  very 
fubjedl  to  be  worm-eaten. 

I  his  Japan  Tea  differs. not  from  that  of  China, 
but  only  as  the  Leaves  are  much  final  1er,  and  the 
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Tafte  and  Smell  more  agreeable,  and  it  is  ufually 
of  a  finer,  clearer  green.  This  Difference  of 
Smell,  Tafte  and  Colour,  has  raifed  the  Price  ; 
fo  that  the  Japan  Tea ,  as  deferib’d  before,  which 
is  the  true  Sort,  of  the  fine  Violet  Flavour,  will 
fell  for  two  Thirds  more  than  that  of  China. 

The  Tea  which  the  Dutch,  Englijh ,  and  other 
Nations  bring  us,  is  in  little  curl’d  or  twilled 
Leaves,  as  it  is  now  fold  among  us,  and  is  thus 
prepar’d  by  the  Natives  of  the  Country  ;  who, 
after  they  have  gather’d  it,  dry  it  gently  before 
the  Fire,  and  the  Leaves,  in  drying,  curl  up  juft 
as  we  now  fee  them.  And  that  the  Buyer  may 
not  be  impofed  on  in  this  Commodity,  which  al¬ 
ways  bears  a  confiderable  Price,  let  him  chufe 
that  which  is  the  greeneft,  the  beft  feented,  and 
which  is  as  little  broke  into  Dull  or  fmall  Pow¬ 
der  as  poffible,  and  prefer  that,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  which  comes  from  Japan,  before  that  of 
China. 

The  Tea  is  fo  much  in  vogue  with  the  Eajlern 
People,  that  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  drink 
it  ;  and  the  French  fome  Years  ago  had  it  in  univer- 
fal  Efteem  ;  but  fince  Coffee  and  Chocolate  have 
been  introduc’d  into  that  Country,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  near  the  Quantity  ufed  as  was  before.  I 
fliall  fay  nothing  of  its  Virtues,  but  refer  you  to 
fuch  Authors  as  have  treated  particularly  of  it, 
efpecially  the  Sieurs  de  Four  and  de  Blegny. 

I  cannot  pafs  over  this  Article,  without  faying 
fomething  of  the  Flower  of  Tea  ;  the  Perfon 
who  gave  me  the  Leaves,  made  me  at  the  fame 
Time  a  Prefent  of  a  Sort  of  Tea  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  common  Tea,  in  that  it  is  of  a 
blackifh  brown  Colour,  and  more  of  the  Shape  of 
a  Flower  than  a  Leaf  ;  and,  whether  this  be  a 
Leaf  or  a  Flower,  it  is  fo  valued  by  the  Dutch , 
that  they  fell  it  Weight  for  Weight  for  Gold, 
which  is  about  four  Pounds  an  Ounce  ;  as  well 
by  reafon  of  the  fmall  Quantity  they  get  of  it,  as 
for  its  agreeable  Smell  and  Tafte,  particularly 
when  it  is  new,  in  which  it  abundantly  excels  the 
true  Japan  Tea. 

The  chief  Reafon  that  this  is  become  fuch  a 
good  Commodity  to  buy  in  Europe,  is  becaufe  the 
Dutch ,  Lfc.  have  it  in  Exchange  for  Sage,  which 
the  Japonefe  and  Chinefe  are  great  Lovers  of  ; 
which  is  not  without  Reafon,  fince  we  have  not  a 
Plant  that  is  endow’d  with  more  Virtues  than 
Sage,  efpecially  that  Sort  which,  for  its  fingular 
Goodnefs,  is  call’d  Sage  of  Virtue  among  us,  and 
is  the  fame  with  the  French  Sage  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  this  grew  in  India,  it  would  be  much 
more  valued  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  common,  we  make 
no  Account  of  it,  notwithftanding  the  Latin 
Proverb,  Cur  morietur  homo ,  cui  Salvia  crefcit  in 
horto  ?  Why  Ihould  any  body  die  that  has  Sage 
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in  his  Garden  ?  So  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 
the  Chinefe ,  &c.  exchange  Tea  for  it. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  Place  to  refute 
the  Error  into  which  the  Author  of  a  Treatife  of 
Tea ,  Coffee ,  &c.  has  fallen,  when  he  fays  that 
this  Tea  produces  a  blackifh  Seed,  which  he  faw 
brought  into  France  ;  but  he  was  wrong  inform’d, 
fince  the  Fruit  of  the  Tea ,  as  I  have  faid  before, 
is  of  the  Shape  of  the  Areca ,  and  the  Size  of  an 
Acorn  cut  in  two,  and  is  cover’d  with  a  thin 
Shell,  of  a  Chefnut  Colour.  This  Author  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  is  a  febrifuge  Syrup  made  of 
Tea,  to  which  he  attributes  great  Virtues,  which 
thofe  who  defire  to  know  farther  of  may  confult 
his  Treatife  for. 

The,  or  Tfia ,  is  a  very  little  Leaf, 
Lemery.  which  is  brought  dry’d  from  China ,  Ja¬ 
pan ,  and  Siam.  It  grows  upon  a  fmall 
Shrub,  from  whence  it  is  gather’d  in  the  Spring, 
at  which  Time  it  is  little  and  tender.  The  Fi¬ 
gure  or  Shape  of  it  is  oblong,  pointed,  thin,  a 
little  indented  on  the  Sides,  of  a  green  Colour. 
The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  white  Leaves, 
form’d  like  a  Rofe,  and  feme  Stamina  ;  which, 
when  gone,  is  fucceeded  by  a  thick  Cod,  like  a 
Hazel-Nut,  of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  in  which  are 
found  two  or  three  Nuts  or  Berries,  which  con¬ 
tain  in  each  a  little  Kernel,  of  an  ill  Tafte.  The 
Root  is  fibrous,  and  fpreads  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth.  This  Shrub  flourifhes  equally  in  rich 
or  poor  Ground.  The  Leaf  is  more  ufed  for 
Pleafure  in  the  Liquor  we  call  Tea,  than  for  any 
medicinal  Purpofe  ;  but  it  has  a  great  many  good 
Qualities,  for  it  lightens  and  refrefhes  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  fuppreffes  Vapours,  prevents  and  drives 
away  Drowfinefs,  {Lengthens  the  Brain  and 
Heart,  haftens  Digeftion,  provokes  Urine,  cleanfes 
or  purifies  the  Blood,  and  is  proper  againft  the 
Scurvv. 

[Tea  is  the  Leaf  of  the  Styraci  id  Euonymo 
Medics  affnis.  The  Sinenfium  five  Tfia  Japonen- 
flhits,  fore  niveo ,  fimplici  id  plena,  Br.  Pr.  2.  98. 
Thea  frutex  folio  Cerafi ,  fore  Rofce  fylvefris, 
fructu  unicocco,  hriocco,  id  ut  plurinium  tricocco, 
Kæmp.  Hift.  Jap.  2.  Ap.  2. 

We  have  fix  Kinds  of  Tea  ufed  in  England  ; 

1.  The  Bobea,  of  a  dark  Colour,  giving  a  brown 
Tinge  to  the  Water  it  is  infufed  in  ;  2.  the 
Congou  ;  3.  the  Peco  ;  4.  the  Green  Tea,  call’d 
Singlo,  of  which  there  are  two  Kinds  ;  the  one 
with  oblong  narrow  Leaves,  the  other  with  fmal- 
ler  ;  both  equally  good,  and  both  of  a  blueifh 
green  Colour,  crifp  to  the  Touch,  arid  giving  a 
pale  green  Colour  to  Water  they  are  infufed  in  ; 
5.  the  Imperial  Tea ,  the  Leaves  of  which  are 
large  and  loofe,  and  lefs  roll’d  together  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Kinds  -,  the  belt  is  green,  crifp  in  the 
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Mouth,  and  has  the  mod  agreeable  Flavour  ;  the 
fixth  is  that  cali’d  the  Hyftm  Tea,  now  mod  ufed 
among  Perfons  of  the  upper  Rank.  All  thefe 
Kinds  are  the  Leaves  of  the  fame  Tree,  ,  only 
differing  according  to  the  Time  of  gathering  and 
Manner  of  curing.  Thefe  are  much  more  ufed 
for  Pleafure  than  as  Medicines  ;  the  Bohea,  how¬ 
ever,  is  efteem’d  foftening  and  nourifhing,  and 
good  in  all  inward  Decays  ;  the  Green  is  diure- 
tic k,  and  carries  an  agreeable  Roughnefs  with  it 
into  the  Stomach,  which  gently  aftringes  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  gives  them  fuch  a  Tenfity  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  a  good  Digeftion  :  Improper  or  exceffive 
Ufe  may  make  this,  or  any  thing  elfe  that-has 
any  Virtues  at  all,  do  Mifchief  ;  but  there  are 
very  few  Inftances  of  that  ;  and  with  Modera¬ 
tion,  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  beft,  pleafanteft, 
and  fafeft  Herbs  ever  introduced  into  Food  or 
Medicine,  and  in  the  frequent  Ufe  of  which. 
People  generally  enjoy  a  confirm’d  Health  :  The 
Green  indeed,  if  drank  too  freely,  is  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  fuch  as  have  weak  Lungs  ;  fuch  People, 
therefore,  ought  to  drink  the  Bohea  with  Milk  in 

it.] 

6.  Of  Senna. 

HE  Senna,  which  feme  call  the 
Eafern  Leaf,  comes  from  a  Plant,  Pornet. 
or  rather  a  Shrub  of  about  a  Foot  high, 
which  grows  in  fevcral  Parts  of  the  Levant,  and 
alfo  in  Europe.  This  Plant,  or  Shrub,  bear* 
Leaves  which  are  more  or  lefs  green,  and  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Shapes,  according  to  the  different  Places 
where  they  grow.  Among  the  Leaves  comelittie 
Flowers  of  a  purple  Colour,  in  Form  of  Stars  ; 
and  after  them,  thin  flat  Pods,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tain’d  five  or  fix  fmall  Seeds,  likewife  flat, 
broad  at  one  End,  and  fharp  at  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  Pods  are  what  we  call  Senna  Huffs. 

As  Senna  is  a  Leaf  that  is  very  common  among 
us,  from  the  great  Sale  of  that  Commodity,  I 
muft  inform  you  there  are  three  Sorts,  which  we 
diftinguifh  into  Alexandrian  Senna ,  Tripoli  Senna , 
and  Mocha  Senna  ;  and  under  thefe  three  Kinds 
there  are  feveral  other  Species,  which  have  no 
Difference,  but  from  the  Places  where  they  are 
cultivated,  as  the  fame  Species  may  have  a  Va¬ 
riety  in  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  it  is  cultivated  : 
The  fineft  Sort,  and  beft  in  Quality,  is  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Senna,  that  comes  from  the  Levant, 
which  pays  a  Tribute  to  the  Grand  Signor  ;  this 
the  Turks  call  Palte. 

Chufe  this  Senna  with  narrow  Leaves,  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Size,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Spear- Point,  yel- 
lovvilh  colour’d,  of  a  ftrong  fragrant  Smell,  in  a 
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manner  fweet,  the  Ieaft  broke,  full  of  Sticks  or 
dead  Leaves,  or  any  other  .Filth  that  may  be. 
This  Defcription  of  Senna  will  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous  to  fome  People,  who  have  no 
great  Knowledge  of  it,  who  will  have  it  that  the 
beft  Senna  is  that  with  great,  broad,  green 
Leaves  :  But  I  am  fatisfied  that  no  body  that  un- 
derftands  Senna  will  contradict  what  I  fay  ;  and 
the  rather,  becaufe  I  mult  be  allow’d  to  be  a 
Judge  of  it,  from  the  vaft  Quantities  of  this 
Drug  that  have  pafs’d  thro’  my  Hands  ;  befides 
that,  I  have  by  me  the  entire  Plant,  from  whence 
the  Figure  is  engrav’d,  as  it  was  brought  to  me 
from  Aleppo.  The  Ufe  of  Senna  is  fo  common, 
it  would  be  needlefs  for  me  to  fay  any  more,  than 
that  it  is  a  very  good  Purgative. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Senna  is  that  of  Tripoli , 
which  is  a  green  Senna ,  fold  fometimes,  but  very 
rarely.  It  comes  next  in  Virtue  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drian ,  but  is  ufually  more  churlifh,  and  has  very 
little  Smell  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  bought 
up  by  thofe  who  underftand  little  of  it. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  Alocba  Senna ,  which  the 
Hawkers  call  Pike  Senna ,  becaufe  the  Leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  that  is  to  fay,  twice  as  long  as 
the  true  Senna  from  the  Levant.  The  ill  Quality 
of  this  Senna  is  fufficient  to  warn  you  again!!  the 
meddling  with  it  all  ;  for  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

As  to  the  Folliculi ,  or  Senna- Hufks,  their  Ex¬ 
cellency  ought  to  engage  the  Phyfician  to  preferibe 
them  more  frequently,  becaufe  they  purge  very 
gently,  and  fcarce  give  any  Tafte  or  Smell  to  the 
Medicine,  contrary  to  the  Leaf,  which  gives  fo 
bad  a  Tafte,  that  moft  People  refufe  to  take  the 
Medicines  made  with  it.  Chufe  thefe  Shells  thick, 
large,  and  of  a  greenilh  Colour,  with  the  Seed 
which  is  within  plump,  well  fed,  and  almoft  like 
the  Stones  of  Raifins,  only  flat.  Throw  fuch 
away  as  are  blackilh  and  dry’d,  as  not  fit  for  in¬ 
ternal  Ufe.  You  may  make  an  Extract  of  Senna , 
by  Means  of  Fire  and  Water,  and  alfo  a  Salt,  to 
which  fome  People  aflign  great  Virtues,  and  pre¬ 
tend  by  its  Help  to  make  Infufions  of  Senna  of 
greater  Force  and  Efficacy.  Some  Authors  have 
writ,  that  there  is  Plenty  of  Senna  to  be  found  in 
Italy ,  efpecially  in  Tufcany ,  and  about  Genoa  -, 
but  I  believe  that  thefe  Kinds  of  Senna  are  rather 
the  Leaves  of  that  Plant  which  the  Botanifts  call 
Coin  tea,  or  the  Wild  or  Baftard  Senna  ;  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  which  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Botanick 
Authors. 

There  is  a  Plant  found  in  France ,  which  the 
Botanifts  call  Gratiola ,  which  purges  more  than 
Senna.  1  here  is,  befides,  another  Plant,  which 
the  Simplers  call  Alypon  mentis  Ceti ,  becaufe  it  is 
found  plentifully  at  Cette  near  ALon/pellier,  which 
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purges  more  than  Senna  :  Some  call  this  Alypon , 
White  Turbith. 

Senna,  Folium  Orientale,  or  Sena,  is 
a  little  longifh  Leaf,  which  is  brought  L emery. 
dry’d  from  feveral  Parts  of  Europe.  It 
grows  on  a  fmall  Shrub,  and  is  of  two  Kinds  ; 
the  firft  is  call’d  Senna  Alexandrina ,  five  folijs  acu- 
tis ,  the  Alexandrian  Senna ,  or  that  with  fharp- 
pointed  Leaves,  by  Bauhine  and  Tournefort  :  It 
carries  its  woody  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
Feet  high  ;  from  whence  come  Leaves  that  are 
oblong  and  narrow,  pointed,  of  a  yellowifh  green  ; 
the  Flowers  are  made  up  of  five  Leaves  each,  af¬ 
ter  which  come  flat  crooked  Pods. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Senna  Italica ,  five  fo¬ 
lds  obtufts ,  by  Bauhine  and  Tournefort ,  or  Italian 
Senna  with  blunt  Leaves  :  It  differs  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  that  the  Leaves  are  larger,  more  nervous, 
broad,  and  blunter  at  the  End.  We  are  furnifh’d 
by  the  Merchants  with  three  Sorts  of  Senna  ;  the 
firft  and  fécond  of  which  are  call’d  the  Levant 
Senna,  and  the  laft  AAocha  Senna ,  as  Pomet  has 
deferibed  them.  The  Leaves  and  Pods  of  all  the 
Sorts  afford  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  Salt. 

Other  Accounts  of  Senna  diftinguilh  it  into 
True  and  Baftard  ;  the  True  is  of  three  Sorts  ; 
firft,  the  Alexandrian,  with  lharp-pointed  long 
Leaves,  frelh  Smell,  ftrong  Scent,  free  from 
Stalks,  fmaller  or  narrower  than  the  other  Kinds, 
of  a  lively  Colour  ;  this  is  the  beft  of  all.  2dly, 
That  of  Aleppo,  which  is  generally  fuller  of  Stalks 
and  Duft,  and  has  a  fhorter  and  blunter  Leaf  than 
the  former.  Chufe  that  which  has  a  good  ftrong 
Smell,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  well  cleanfed, 
and  not  mufty  :  This  is  next  in  Goodnefs  to  the 
former.  3dly,  The  Indian  Senna,  which  is  much 
like  that  of  Aleppo  in  Form,  is  the  coarfeft  Sort 
of  all,  and  the  worft,  and  becomes  fomething 
worfe  and  weaker  by  reafon  of  its  long  Carriage 
from  the  Indies  hither,  being  often  heated  in  the 
Hold  of  the  Ship,  where  it  is  fpoil’d.  The  Baf¬ 
tard  Senna  is  the  Colutea,  or  Wild  Senna,  fpoken 
of  before. 

The  Leaf  of  the  beft  Senna  is  the  moft  famous 
and  common  Purge  again!!  ferous  Humours  and 
Melancholy,  which  it  dil’charges  from  the  Head, 
Stomach,  Lungs,  Liver,  Spleen,  Womb,  and 
Joints  ;  but  it  gripes  fometimes,  by  reafon  of  the 
fharp  Humours  from  the  Body  that  join  with  it, 
and  upon  which  it  adfs.  It  is  correcled  with 
Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Galingal,  Ginger,  Cfc.  It 
is  a  general  Purger,  and  may  be  quicken’d  in  its 
Operation  by  Sal  Gem,  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Tar¬ 
tar  V  itriolate  :  It  is  feldom  given  in  Powder,  but 
in  Infufion  or  Tindture,  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
two  Ounces.  There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  Prepa¬ 
rations 
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rations  of  this  Leaf  in  Ufe,  in  the  moft  commorv 
Difpenfatories,  as  the  Fxtradf  Bcnedifium,  De~ 
coRum  Sennes  Gereonis ,  ^uercetan' s  Cathartick, 
and  the  like. 

[The  beft  and  right  Senna  of  the  Shops,  is  the 
Leaf  of  the  Senna  Alexandria ,  five  foliis  a  cutis  s 
C.  B.  Pin.  397.  Senna  Orientalis,  Ger.  11x4. 
It  grows  in  Syria ,  Arabia,  Perfa ,  and  Egypt  : 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  narrow  and  pointed. 

The  worfe  Sort  of  Senna,  too  often  fold  in  the 
Place  of  this,  is  the  Leaf  of  the  Senna  Italica 
foliis  obtufis,  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  57.  Senna  Ita¬ 
lica,  Park,  225.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  round- 
ilh  and  fomething  Heart-fafhion’d  at  the  End.  It 
purges  lefs,  but  gripes  more  than  the  true  Senna.  ] 

7.  Of  Maidenhairs. 

TH  E  Maidenhairs  are  little  Plants 
that  are  brought  whole  to  us  from 
feveral  Parts  ;  the  chief  and  moft  ef- 
teem’d,  is  that  which  comes  from  Canada,  and  is 
call’d  Maidenhair  of  Canada ,  and,  by  Botanifts, 
Adianthum  album  Canadenfe ,  or  the  White  Cana¬ 
da  Maidenhair.  This  grows  about  a  Foot  high, 
•with  a  very  {lender  Stalk,  hard  and  blackifh  ; 
from  whence  there  arife  fmall  Branches  bearing 
green  Leaves,  pretty  deep  indented,  as  may  be 
leen  by  the  Figure  :  It  grows  like  wife  in  Braftl  : 
This  is  cultivated  with  great  Care  in  the  King’s 
Garden  at  Paris,  as  well  as  many  other  Sorts  of 
exotick  Plants,  which  were  brought  from  feveral 
Parts  of  the  World  byMeflieurs  Pagan  and  Tour- 
nefort,  the  moft  eminent  Botanifts  we  have  had. 

Befides  the  Maidenhairs  which  we  have  from 
Canada,  we  have  alfo  the  Syrup  fent  to  us,  which 
to  be  of  the  beft  Kind  Ihould  be  Amber-colour’d, 
of  a  good  Tafte  and  Confiftence,  fmelling  neither 
four  nor  mufty,  truly  made  in  Canada,  and  as 
clear  and  tranfparent  as  poflible. 

Great  Virtues  are  attributed  to  this  Syrup,  es¬ 
pecially  for  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  andDifeafes  of  the 
Breaft  ;  it  is  alfo  adminifter’d  to  Infants  new¬ 
born,  with  a  little  Oil  of  Sweet-Almonds.  As 
to  the  Choice  of  Maidenhair,  you  muft  take  fuch 
as  is  neweft,  very  green,  and  the  leaft  broke  that 
you  can  get. 

Befides  this  Maidenhair  and  the  Syrup,  we 
have  from  Montpellier  another  Kind  of  Syrup, 
call’d  Capillaire ,  which  is  made  from  a  Plant  the 
Botanifts  call  Adianthum  album  Monfpelienfe ,  or 
the  White  Maidenhair  of  Montpellier.  The  Sy¬ 
rup  of  this  is  little  different  from  that  made  of  the 
Canada  Maidenhair  ;  when  faithfully  prepar’d,  it 
ought  to  be  of  an  Amber-Colour,  and  a  very 
agreeable  Tafte.  There  are  other  Syrups  of 
Maidenhair ,  and  the  like,  prepar’d  in  the  South- 
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ern  Parts,  as  of  Black  Maidenhair,  Golden  Mai¬ 
denhair,  Scolopendriian,  and  Ceterach  ;  fome  add 
Polypody ,  Salvia  Vita,  or  common  White  Mai¬ 
denhair,  and  Liquorice  ;  and  all  thefe  Plants  to¬ 
gether  make  a  red  Syrup,  which  they  fell  as  well 
as  the  Syrup  of  Maidenhair.  Some  Apothecaries 
diftil  a  Water  from  the  Maidenhair,  and  make  a 
white  Syrup  of  it,  which  fells  very  well,  but  it  has 
no  more  Virtue  than  a  plain  Difiolution  of  Sugar. 
Sometimes  there  comes  from  Montpellier  a  liquid 
Conferve  of  Maidenhair ,  but  it  is  very  fcarce, 
and  little  enquired  for.  As  to  the  Preparations  of 
the  Syrups,  I  ftiall  fay  nothing  further  ;  but  thofr 
vho  would  make  the  Syrup  of  Maidenhair  of 
Canada  or  Montpellier,  may  confult  fuch  Books 
or  Difpenfatories  as  treat  of  them. 

Adianthum,  or  the  true  Maidenhair 
of  the  Shops,  is  a  Plant  that  bears  fe-  Lemery. 
veral  {lender,  blackifh  Stalks,  of  about 
half  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  high,  divided  into  fine  de¬ 
licate  Branches,  which  are  adorn’d  with  little 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Coriander,  almoft  triangu¬ 
lar,  fragrant,  and  of  an  agreeable  Tafte  :  This 
Plant  bears  no  Flowers  ;  its  Fruit,  according  to 
Mr.  Tour nef art’s  Obfervations,  is  produced  in  a 
Folding  of  the  End  of  one  of  the  Leaves  ;  which 
after  it  is  ftretched  out,  enclofes  feveral  fpherical 
Coverings  which  are  caked  to  the  faid  Foldings, 
and  cannot  be  difeover’d  but  by  the  Affiftance  of  a 
Microfcope  :  Thefe  Capfules,  or  Coverings,  are 
furni fix’d  with,  as  it  were,  a  Purfe-String,  which 
by  its  Contraction  opens  them  ;  they  contain  fome 
little  Seeds  in  them  that  are  almoft  round  :  The 
Root  is  fibrous  and  black  ;  it  grows  in  fhady, 
moift,  or  ftony  Places,  againft  Walls,  or  Sides 
of  Wells  and  Ditches  :  The  beft  they  have  in 
France  grows  about  Montpellier  in  Languedoc. 

It  is  brought  likewife  from  Canada ,  Braf.l ,  and 
feveral  other  Parts  of  America,  where  there  is  a 
Sort  of  the  dried  Maidenhair ,  a  great  deal  larger 
than  ours,  call’d  by  C.  Bauhine,  ^Adianthum  fru- 
ticofum  Brafilianum,  and  is  the  fame  with  the 
Maidenhair  of  Canada  :  The  Stalk  is  {lender, 
hard,  and  of  a  brownifli  red,  or  purple  Colour, 
tending  to  black,  divided  into  many  Branches, 
which  bear  little  Leaves,  almoft  like  the  common 
Sort,  long,  and  indented  on  one  Side,  but  whole 
on  the  other,  foft,  tender  and  fragrant  ;  this  is 
what  is  moft  valued,  as  being  the  beft  feented  of 
all  the  Maidenhairs.  It  is  common  in  feveral 
Parts  of  America ,  and  efpecially  in  Canada  ;  fo 
that  the  Traders  pack  up  their  Goods  with  it  in- 
ftead  of  Hay,  when  they  would  fend  them  to  a 
diftant  Country  ;  ’tis  by  this  Means  we  have  fuch 
Quantities  of  it  ;  but  it  would  be1  much  better  if 
they  would  pack  it  up  in  Paper,  or  Bags,  which 
would  preferve  the  Scent  and  Virtue  of  it.  Chufe 
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fuch  as  is  frefh,  green,  well  fcentecl,  whole  and 
foft  to  the  Touch.  This  Plant  contains  little 
Phlegm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil,  but  not  much  Salt  ; 
i hey  are  peiftoral,  aperitive,  and  raife  the  Spittle, 
fweeten  the  Blood,  and  provokeW omens  Courfes. 
They  give  the  Name  of  Maiden-Hair  to  four 
other  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  in  fome  Meafure  re- 
femble  the  Adianthum ,  and  to  which  they  attri¬ 
bute  the  like  Virtues,  viz.  Filicula ,  Ceterach , 
Wall-Rue ,  and  Polytrichum  annum,  or  Golden 
Maiden  Hair. 

The  Adianthum  Aureum  minus ,  and  Politrichum 
while  vcl  primum,  is  a  little  Plant  about  the 
Length  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  bearing  many  Leaves, 
on  Stalks  a! mort  as  fine  as  Hair,  of  a  ycllowiih 
Colour  ;  the  Stalks  bear  on  their  Tops  little 
longifh  Heads,  the  Roots  are  very  little  like  (mail 
Threads  :  This  Plant  grows  in  the  Woods,  and 
againft  old  Walls,  and  in  Bogs  and  marfhy  Places  ; 
it& is  a  good  Sudorifick  and  Antipleuretick,  being  in¬ 
fus’d  half  a  Handful  in  a  Pint  of  boiling  Water,  as 
you  make  Tea,  and  ufed  after  the  fame  Manner. 

Polytrichum  vulgare ,  or  the  Trichomanes  of  the 
Shops.  M.  Tournefort  has  difeover’d  with  his 
Microfcope,  that  this  Plant,  as  well  as  die  Adi¬ 
anthum ,  bears  a  little  Seed  roul’d  up  in  the  End  of 
the  Leaf,  which  is  very  fmall,  and  almoft  round, 
cover’d  on  the  Ribs  with  a  great  many  light  Par¬ 
ticles  like  Dull;  ;  the  Roots  are  very  fmall  and 
ffcrjngy  ;  it  grows  like  the  other  Sort,  and  is 
reckon’d  a  good  Pectoral,  aperitive  and  proper  for 
Obftruftions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  in 
Womens  Cafes. 

Ceterach  of  the  Shops,  or  the  true  Scolopen- 
drium ,  is  a  Kind  of  Maiden  Hair ,  or  a  Plant 
whofe  Leaves  referable,  in  fome  Manner,  Poly¬ 
pody,  but  they  are  much  lefs,  cut  in  almoft 
round  ;  their  back  Parts  are  reddifh  or  yellow, 
hairy,  and  cover’d  with  a  little  fcaly  Matter:  M. 
Tcuniefori  has  made  a  Difcovery  of  a  Seed  in  this 
Plant  unknowm  before  :  This  grows  in  w'ild 
Places  in  hot  Countries  ;  and  thofe  of  Languedoc 
call  it  ufually  Golden  Leeks,  becaufe  of  its  near 
Approach  to  Hair  and  its  golden  Colour.  It  is 
pectoral,  and  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Di- 
feafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  is  a  good  Aperitive. 

[The  true  Maiden  Hair  is  the  Adianthum  foliis 
Coriandri.  C.  B.  355.  Capillus  Veneris  Verus. 
Ger.  982.  This  grows  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  Canada  Maiden  Hair,  which  is  another 
Species  of  this,  is  the  Adianthum  fruttuofum  Bra- 
filianum.  C.  B.  Pin.  355.  Adianthum  frufiue- 
Jum  Americanum  fummis  ramulis  rejlexis  &  in 
orhem  Expanfis.  Pluk.  Almag.  10. 

The  other  Kinds  ufed  in  Medicine,  or  kept  in 
the  Catalogues  of  Officinal  Plants,  are 

1.  The  Pclytrichum  Aureum  niajus.  C.  B.  P. 
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356.  This  is  a  large  erecl  Mofs,  and  different  in 
Form  from  all  the  Maiden  Hairs. 

2.  The  Trichomanes.  Park.  1051. 

7.  The  Adianthum  Album.  Rai.  Ilift.  I.  146. 

4.  The  Adianthum  nigrum  vulgare.  Park. 
IC49.  And 

5.  The  Adianthum  Album  folio  Fi/icis.  J.  B.  3. 
741.  Dryopteris  Alba.  Ger.  Emac.  1135. 

The  Ceterach  mention’d  in  this  Chapter  is  the 
Afplenium  five  Ceterach.  J.  B.  794.  And  is  not 
properly  a  Species  of  ALaiden  Hair. 

Thefe  were  all  once  in  great  Efteem,  as  Pec¬ 
torals,  Balfamicks  and  Reftoratives  ;  but  have  of 
late  loft  much  of  their  Credit,  and  are  now  fel- 
dom  feen  in  Prefcription.J 


8.  Of  Sea-Bind-Weed  and  "Winter-Green. 

ÇOldanella,  or  Convolvulus  Maritimus 
O  nojlras ,  of  M.  Tournefort  :  The  Pomet. 
Sea-Bind-Weed  is  a  fmall  Plant,  whofe 
Roots  are  (lender,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Arijlolochia ,  or  Birthwort ,  except  that  they  are  lef3 
and  fomething  thicker  ;  among  thefe  grow  Flowers, 
very  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  Bind- 
Weed,  of  a  purple  Colour.  This  Plant  is  brought 
to  us  entire  from  Maritime  Parts,  where  it  grows 
in  Abundance  ;  Jtis  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  to 
purge  oft  dropfical  Humours  ;  for  which  Reafon 
Mr.  Brice  Bauderon  made  it  very  properly  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  his  hydragogue  Powder:  You  need 
take  no  further  Care  about  the  Choice  of  it,  only 
that  it  be  new  and  as  little  broke  as  poffible.  Be- 
fide  this  Soldanella,  we  fell  another  Herb  call’d 
Pyrola ,  or  Winter-Green,  of  which  there  are  two 
Kinds,  a  larger  and  a  fmailer  ;  its  Leaves  fome¬ 
thing  refemble  thofe  of  the  Pear-Tree,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  Name,  and  is  alfo  call’d  Winter- 
Green,  becaufe  it  preferves  its  Verdure  all  Win¬ 
ter,  in  fpite  of  the  hard  Seafon.  It  is  a  Plant 
pretty  common  in  fome  Places,  as  Germany ,  and 
other  cold  Countries.  And  as  this  Plant  is  fome¬ 
thing  fcarce  in  thefe  Parts,  our  Herbalifts  fell  to 
thofe  who  want  it  the  young  Leaves  of  the  Pear- 
Tree,  raifed  from  Seed,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
detedt,  becaufe  of  the  great  Likenefs  between  one 
and  the  other  :  ’Tis  faid  the  Decodfion  of  this  is 
a  very  great  Aftringent,  and  that  it  is  very  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Cure  of  Ulcers,  and  other  Maladies  of 
the  like  Nature. 

The  Pyrola  bears  feveral  little  Stalks,  at  the 
End  of  each  of  which  is  a  fmall  roundifh  Leaf  of 
a  brownifh  Green  ;  from  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves 
arifes  a  Stem,  whofe  Top  is  adorn’d  with  many 
little  white  Flowers,  of  a  very  good  Smell,  and 
the  whole  Plant  is  not  above  a  Foot ,  or  a 
Foot  and  a  half  high  -,  it  delights  much  in  the 
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Northern  Countries,  which  makes  it  very  rare  in 
France ,  and  other  warm  Climates. 

Soldanella ,  Brajjica  Marina ,  Sea 
Lemery.  Colewori,  or  Convolvulus  Maritimus  no - 
Jlras  according  to  Tournefort ,  Sea-Bind- 
Weed ;  is  a  Species  of  Bind-Weed ,  or  a  fmall  Plant 
that  fends  forth  fiender,  winding,  reddifh  Stalks, 
that  creep  upon  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  are  al¬ 
moft  round,  fmooth,  fhining,  like  thofe  of  the 
lefler  Celandine ,  but  thicker,  full  of  a  milky  Juice, 
tied  by  long  Tails  ,  the  Flowers  are  in  Form  of 
a  Bell-,  with  the  Mouth  turn’d  upwards,  as  other 
Kinds  of  Bind-Weed ,  and  of  a  purple  Colour  : 
When  thefe  are  gone  they  are  fucceeded  by  a 
Fruit  that  is  almoft  round  and  membranous,  which 
contains  a  corner’d  Seed,  black  or  white  ;  the 
Roots  are  fmall  and  fibrous  :  The  whole  Plant  has 
a  bitter  Tafte,  and  is  a  little  faltifh  ;  it  grows  near 
the  Sea-fide,  and  flowers  in  June.  They  dry  it 
entire  with  the  Root,  and  fo  it  is  tranfported  : 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  frefh  or  new,  as  little  broke  as 
may  be  ;  it  yields  a  great  deal  of  effentialSalt  and 
Oil,  purges  violently,  and  is  ufed  in  Dropfies, 
Palfies,  Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  Scurvy  and  Rheu- 
matifm  :  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram. 

Pyro/a,  Winter-Green  or  Sea-Green ,  is  a  Plant 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Kinds.  I  fhall  only 
take  Notice  of  two  that  have  fomeUfe  in  Phy.- 
fick  :  The  firft  is  call’d  Pyrola  nojlras  vulgaris ,  by 
Park  inf  on,  ox  Pyrola  rotundifolia  major ,  by  Tourne¬ 
fort,  the  greater  round-leav’d  Winter-Green.  It 
bears  from  the  Root  five  or  fix  Leaves,  fupported 
each  by  a  long  feparate  Foot-Stalk,  by  which 
they  trail  upon  the  Ground  ;  from  among  thefe 
rifes  a  Stem,  about  a  Foot  high,  furnifh’d  with 
feveral  little  pointed  Leaves,  which  bear  on  the 
Top  fweet-fcented  Flowers  that  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful  to  the  Eye,  compofed  each  of  many  Leaves, 
in  the  Shape  of  a  Rofe,  of  a  white  Colour,  having 
fomething  rifing  in  the  Middle  that  refembles  an 
Elephant’s  Snout,  which,  after  the  P'lower  is 
<rone,  becomes  an  angular  Fruit,  divided  into  five 
Cells,  fill’d  with  a  Seed  that  is  as  fmall  as  Duft  ; 
the  Root  is  thin,  fibrous  and  winding,  all  the 
Plant  of  a  bitter  Tafte  and  very  aftringcnt. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Pyrola  minima ,  or 
Pyrola  rotundifolia  minor ,  by  Tournefort  ,  the 
lefler  round-leav’d  Winter-Green.  It  differs  not 
from  the  former,  but  only  as  it  is  lefs  in  all  its 
Parts.  Thefe  Plants  grow  in.  mountainous  Places, 
in  Woods  and  Shades,  about  Geneva ,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  Northern 
Countries,  from  whence  the  dried  Leaves  are 
brought  ;  but  they  are  very  fcarce  at  Paris  :  Take 
Care  left  the  Merchant,  too  greedy  of  Gain, 
mix  young  Pear-Tree  Leaves  with  them,  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  :  They  are  both  very 
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aftringent,  vulnerary,  cooling,  proper  in  Fluxes 
of  the  lower  Belly,  Hemorrhoids  and  Inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  Bread,  being  taken  in  Infufion  or 
Powder  ;  they  are  likewife  ufed  externally  in 
Plaifters  *agd  Ointments,  to  flop  Blood,  and  to 
dry  up  \^unds. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  the  Soldanella  Ma- 
ritima  minor.  C.  B.  Pin.  293.  Soldanella  vul¬ 
garis ,  volubilis  Marina.  Park.  1 6 1 .  It  grows 
on  the  Sea  Shores,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  Second  is  the  Pyrola  nojlras  vulgaris. 
Park.  508.  Pyrola  rotundifolia  major,  C.  B.  Pin. 
1 91.  And  the  other  Species  of  this  the  Pyrola  folio 
mucronato  f errata.  C.  B.  Pin.  181.  Pyrola 
tenerior.  Park.  509. 

But  neither  of  thefe  are  now  ever  heard  of  in 
the  Shops.] 

9.  Of  Anil,  whereof  Indigo  is  made. 

H  E  Indigo  Plant  grows  about  two 
Feet  high,  with  round  Leaves,  of  Pomet. 
a  Green,  inclining  towards  Brown  on 
the  upper  Side  of  the  Leaf,  and  Silver-colour’d 
underneath,  and  pretty  thick  ;  after  which  come 
Flowers  almoft  like  thofe  of  Peafe,  of  a  reddifh 
Colour,  from  whence  come  long  crooked  Pods, 
refembling  a  Sickle,  which  enclofe  a  little  Seed  in 
them,  like  Radifh-Seed,  of  an  olive  Colour. 

When  the  Americans  fow  this  Plant  they  firft 
drefs  the  Ground,  and  afterwards  make  Holes  in 
it  about  a  Foot  Diftance  one  from  another,  and 
into  each  Hole  they  throw  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
Seeds,  which  they  cover  lightly  with  Earth,  and 
in  three  or  four  Days  Time  this  little  Seed  will  be 
fure  to  appear,  efpecially  in  a  wet  Seafon  ;  and 
in  two  Months,  or  fix  Weeks  fometimes,  this 
Plant  will  be  ready  to  cut  and  make  Indigo  of,  as 
the  Sequel  will  fhew  ;  and,  if  it  is  left  in  the 
Ground,  in  three  Months  Time  it  will  yield  both 
the  Flower  and  Seed  :  What  they  fear  moft,  upon 
account  of  this  Plant,  is  a  Kind  of  Caterpillar, 
which  in  St.  Chriflopher' s  they  find  fometimes  to 
breed  in  a  Night,  and  ruin  all  the  promifing  Hopes 
of  the  Inhabitants  :  The  Way  they  have  to  reme¬ 
dy  this  is,  immediately  to  cut  down  all  the  Plant, 
and  throw  it  into  a  Vat,  or  Tub,  with  the  Ca¬ 
terpillars  and  all,  which  alfo  are  of  fome  Service. 
The  other  Way  to  remedy  this  Misfortune  is, 
to  clear  a  large  Space  betwixt  what  they  have  eat, 
and  what  they  have  not  touch’d  :  This  Havock  is 
not  feen  in  Martinido. 

Indigo  is  a  Fecula,  or  Settling,  made  by  means 
of  Water  and  Oil-Olive,  out  of  the  Leaves  of  the 
Anil,  or  Indigo-Plant  :  There  is  a  Difference  be¬ 
tween  that  made  of  the  Leaves  only,  and  that 
which  is  made  of  the  Leaves  and  ftnall  Branches. 

The 
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The  choiccff  of  the  former  Sort  is  that  which 
bears  the  Sur-Name  of  Serquijfe ,  from  a  Village 
of  that  Name,  which  is  twenty-four  Leagues  from 
Surat,  and  near  Amadabat.  It  is  made  likewife 
about  Biana ,  and  CoJJa  near  Agra,  alfo  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Golconda  :  The  Dutch  alfo  bring  fome 
of  it  from  Brampour  and  Bengal,  but  that  is  the 
lead  valuable  of  all. 

When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  above- 
nam’d  would  make  the  Fécules  of  Anil ,  in  order 
to  make  Indigo  of  it,  they  cut  the  faid  Herb  with 
a  Sickle,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall  upon 
touching  them  ;  and  after  they  have  ftripp’d  them 
from  the  Branches  they  put  them  into  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water,  which  is  in  a  Veflel  call’d 
the  Steeping- Vat,  there  letting  them  infufe  thirty 
or  thirty-five  Hours  ;  after  which  they  turn  the 
Cock  in  order  to  let  the  Water  run  off",  which  is 
become  of  a  green  Colour,  inclining  towards 
Blue,  into  a  Veflel  of  the  Nature  of  a  Churn, 
where  it  is  work’d  by  a  Negro,  by  Means  of  a 
Rouler,  or  Turner  of  Wood,  the  Ends  of  which 
are  pointed  and  faced  with  Iron  ;  this  they  work 
’till  the  Water  abounds  with  a  Lather,  then  they 
caft  into  it  a  little  Oil-Olive  ;  to  wit,  one  Pound 
into  fuch  a  Quantity  of  the  Liquor  as  will  yield 
feventy  Pounds  of  Indigo ,  fuch  as  we  fell  ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  faid  Oil  is  thrown  in,  theLather  feparates 
into  two  Parts,  fo  that  you  may  obferve  a  Quan¬ 
tity  curdled,  as  Milk  is  when  ready  to  break  ; 
then  they  ceafe  working  and  let  it  Hand  to  fettle  ; 
which  when  it  has  done  fome  Time,  they  open 
the  Pipe  or  Cock  of  the  Veflel,  in  order  to  let 
the  Water  clear  off,  that  the  Fecula  which  is  fub- 
fided  may  remain  behind,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veflel,  like  Dirt  of  Lees  of  Wine  :  Then  taking 
it  out  they  put  it  into  Straining  Bags  of  Cloth,  to 
feparate  what  Water  was  left  ;  then  they  convey 
it  into  into  Chefts  or  Boxes  that  are  {hallow,  to 
dry  it  ;  and  being  dried,  it  is  what  we  call  Indigo, 
and  that  Name  is  given  to  this,  in  all  Appearance, 
becaufe  it  comes  from  India.  Sometimes  the  In¬ 
dians  make  their  Indigo  in  a  Sort  of  Ponds,  made 
in  Form  of  a  Bafon,  which  they  prepare  with 
Lime,  that  becomes  of  an  equal  Hardnefs  almofl: 
to  Marble. 

Chufe  the  Indigo  of  Serquijfe,  in  fiat  Cakes,  of 
a  moderate  Thicknefs,  neither  too  foft  nor  too 
hard,  of  a  deep  Violet  Colour,  light,  and  fuch 
as  fwims  on  Water,  and  when  broken  has  no 
white  Spots  in  it  ;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  is  copperifli 
or  reddifli  on  being  rubb’d  with  one’s  Nail,  and 
has  the  leaft  Duft  or  broken  Pieces  among  it. 

We  have  no  Sort  of  Commodity  liable  to  more 
various  Ways  of  being  fophifticated,  or  counter¬ 
feited,  than  Indigo ,  when  it  bears  a  good  Price  ; 
which,  if  I  fhould  attempt  to  relate,  it  would 
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make  a  fmall  Volume  of  itfelf  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  neceflary,  fince  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifli 
that  which  is  good  from  the  bad,  by  what  I  have 
been  diredling  about  its  Choice. 

We  have  another  Sort  of  this,  call’d  Chefnut 
Indigo,  or  Agra  Indigo,  which  is  almofl:  as  good 
as  the  Serquijfe  ;  but  as  the  Form  does  not  re¬ 
commend  it  to  all  the  World,  it  is  only  in  Ufc 
with  the  Dyers.  There  come  to  us,  befide  this, 
feveral  other  Sorts  of  Indigo,  which  have  no  other 
Difference  than  what  arifes  from  the  Places  where 
they  are  made,  and  the  different  Seafons  and  Age 
of  the  Herb  from  which  they  are  made  ;  for  the 
Indigo  made  of  the  Plant  of  the  firft  Gathering 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Second,  and  the  Second 
better  than  the  Third  ;  the  younger  the  Leaf  is 
which  is  ufed,  the  finer  the  Indigo  is,  being  of  a 
more  lively,  finning,  violet  Colour. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Indigo  is  for  the  Dyers  and 
Laundrefies,  ferving  the  laft  to  put  among  their 
Linnen.  The  Painters  ufe  it  to  grind^  with 
White,  for  painting  in  Blue;  for  if  it  is  ufed 
alone,  and  neat,  it  turns  black  ;  ground  with 
Yellow  it  makes  a  Green.  Some  Confectioners 
and  Apothecaries  very  prepofteroufly  employ  this 
to  colour  Sugars  to  make  Conferves  with,  and 
Syrup  of  Violets,  by  adding  fome  Orrice;  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  thus  cheated  if  the 
Syrup  is  bought  of  reputable  Perfons. 

I  o.  Of  the  other  Sort  of  Indigo. 

HP  HIS  Indigo  is  alfo  the  F  a  cube,  made  from 
the  Anil,  which  differs  not  from  the  former, 
but  as  it  is  made  of  the  whole  Plant,  Stalk  and 
Leaf  ;  the  beft  of  which  Kind  is  that  which  bears 
the  Name  of  Gatimalo ,  which  comes  from  the 
IVef -Indies.  It  ought  to  be  light,  moderately  hard, 
reddifli  upon  one’s  Nail,  fuch  as  will  fwim  upon 
Water  ;  and,  in  fliort,  to  come  as  near  the  other 
Kind  as  may  be.  The  fureft  Proof  of  its  Good- 
nefs  is  its  burning  upon  the  Fire  like  Wax,  and 
leaving  only  a  little  Afties  behind. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  this  Indigo  is  that  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  differs  not  from  the  Gatimalo, 
only  that  it  is  not  of  fo  lively  a  Colour.  The 
third  is  the  Jamaica  Indigo,  that  is  brought  to 
England.  The  fourth  is  that  of  the  Leeward- 
Ifes  ;  all  the  Sorts  are  better  or  worfe,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  neat  and  pure  ;  for  thofe  who 
make  this,  mix  it  fometimes  with  Sand  or  Dirt  ; 
but  the  Cheat  iseafy  to  difeover,  in  that  the  Indigo t 
which  is  fine  and  neat,  will  burn  like  Wax  ;  and 
when  this  is  burnt,  the  Earth  or  Sand  will  be 
left  behind.  M.  Tavernier  obferves,  in  his  Book, 
Page  242.  that  the  Indigo  Duff  is  fo  fubtile,  and 
fo  penetrating,  that  thofe  who  fift  it  are  obliged 
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to  have  their  Face  cover’d,  and  drink  Whey  very 
often  :  And  to  confirm  this,  and  make  good  the 
Penetration  of  the  Indigo- Powder,  he  fays,  having 
out  feveral  Times  an  Egg,  in  the  Morning,  near 
the  Sifters  of  Indigo ,  and  at  Night  breaking  it, 
the  Infide  has  been  all  ftain’d  thro’  with  a  blue 
Colour.  This  is  ufed  only  by  the  Dyers. 

Anil ,  Gili,  five  Nil,  herba  rorifma- 
Lemery.  rini  facie ;  or  Indigo-Herb  refembling 
Rofunary,  is  a  Plant  of  Brazil,  about 
two  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  round  and^  pretty 
thick.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  Peafe,  red- 
dilh,  and  fucceeded  by  long  crooked  Pods,  con¬ 
taining  in  them  Seeds  like  Radifh-Seed,  of  an 
Olive' Colour.  All  the  Plant  has  a  bitter  piquant 
Tafte.  Of  this  they  make  Indigo  [as  deferibed 
by  Pomet  before.]  The  Leaf  is  reckon’d  vulne¬ 
rary,  and  proper  to  deterge  and  cleanfe  old  Ul¬ 
cers,  being  applied  to  the  Part  in  Powder;  like- 
wife  there  may  be  a  Frontal  made  of  it  to  aflwage 
and  abate  Pains  in  the  Head. 

The  Indicum,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  this  is  pre¬ 
pared  only  in  the  Indies,  is  a  blue  Flower  or 
Meal,  brought  from  thence,  made  only  of  the 
Leaves  of  Anil,  by  the  Means  of  Water  and  a 
little  Olive-Oil,  [as  taught  before .]  There  are 
feveral  Kinds  of  it,  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Ser- 
quijfe,  call’d  fo  from  a  Village  of  thar  Name, 
where  it  is  made.  The  next  is  that  of  Agra, 
made  in  Shape  of  a  Chefnut,  from  whence  it  is 

call’d  fo.  . 

There  is  a  Meal  made  of  Ami,  that  is  only 
diftinguifh’d  from  the  Indicum  fpoken  of  before,  as 
being^made  out  of  the  entire  Plant.  Chufe  fuch 
of  this  as  is  the  lighteft,  neat,  and  clean,  mode¬ 
rately  hard,  and  of  a  fine  bright  Colour,  and  that 
will  fwim  upon  the  Water,  and  flame  in  the  Fire 
’till  it  is  aimoft  all  confirmed. 

[The  Plant  from  which  Indigo  is  made,  is  the 
Indigo  vera  Colatee  foliis  utriufque  India.  Phil. 
Trans.  276.  Nil  fve  Anil  fve  Indigo  Indica. 
Hift.  Ox.  2.  202.  Emerus  Americanus  Siliqua 
incurva.  Tourn.  Inft.  666.  It  is  common  both 
in  the  Eaf  and  Wef -Indies.  It  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  efteem’d  a  Poifon,  and  the  Ufe  of  it  is 
ftriéHy  prohibited  by  the  Ele&ors  of  Saxony  ;  forne 
Phyficians,  however,  have  preferibed  it  in  the 
Jaundice  and  fome  other  Cafes.] 

11.  Of  Woad,  or  Dyers  Herb,  and  other 
Herbs  ufed  in  Dying. 

THERE  is  cultivated  in  France, 

. .  efpecially  near  Thouloufe,  a  Plant 

which  is  call’d  in  Latin ,  Ifatis,  or 
Woad  and  by  the  French,  Pefcl ,  Grefde,  and 
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Serech.  They  make  a  Merchandize  of  this  Plant, 
which  bears  fome  Refemblance  or  Affinity  to  In¬ 
digo,  not  with  regard  to  the  Herb  or  Form  it  is 
brought  in,  for  it  looks  like  Earth  ;  but  as  it  is 
made  from  the  Leaves  of  Woad,  as  the  Indigo  is 
made  from  Anil. 

This  Woad  is  very  heavy  ;  it  is  ufed  by  the 
Dyers.  For  making  of  it,  the  young  Leaves  are 
cut  at  the  End  of  February,  or  at  the  Beginning 
of  March,  and  then  put  into  Places  to  heat  and 
rot,  moiftening  them  with  Water,  and  ftirring 
them  twice  a  Week  ;  and  when  the  Herb  is  re¬ 
duced  in  a  Manner  to  Dirt,  and  become  dry, 
they  put  it  into  a  Corner,  and  lay  in  its  Place  a 
fécond  Crop  of  the  Leaves,  which  have  fprung 
up  fince  this  was  rotting  :  When  this  Crop  is  rot¬ 
ted  in  like  Manner,  they  put  it  to  the  firft,  and 
bring  in  a  third  Crop,  and  afterwards  a  fourth, 
for  they  continue  cutting  it  ’till  the  End  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  which  Time  they  make  the  fourth  and 
laft  gathering  ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  it  of 
that  bad  Quality,  and  fills  it  fo  with  Dirt  ;  for 
the  Woad  made  of  the  firft  Cutting  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  that  which  is  mix’d  with  what  is 
cut  in  September,  as  well  becaufe  it  is  mix’d,  as 
that  the  Leaves  are  much  harder,  and  fuller  of 
Sand  and  Gravel,  occafion’d  by  the  Winds  and 
Rain,  which  happen  during  that  Seafon. 

The  Dyers  that  ufe  this  Commodity,  dry  the 
Drofs  or  Scum  of  it;  which,  when  dry,  bears 
fome  Refemblance  in  Colour  to  Indigo,  and  is 
fold  by  the  Name  of  Endigo  Flower,  which  has 
given  Occafion  to  Authors  that  underftood  not 
the  Commodity,  to  take  this  for  true  Indigo ,  as 
Dalechamp  and  others  did.  One  may  fee  by  the 
prefent  Defcription,  that  it  is  poffible  of  the 
young  or  firft  Leaves  of  this  Kind  of  Woad  to 
make  a  blue  Flower,  or  Meal,  like  the  Indigo. 
Befide  this  Woad,  they  bring  from  Picardy  a 
Plant  which  the  Dyers  call  Yellow-Weed,  and  the 
Latins  Luteola.  We  have  alfo  another  Sort  that 
comes  from  Provence,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dyers, 
the  Leaves  and  Stalk  whereof  are  green,  which  is 
what  the  French  call  Serech ,  from  the  Arabian 
Word  Sereth.  This  Plant  is  likewife  call’d 
Dyers- Weed ,  or  Small  Broom  ;  and  by  the  Inha- 
tants  of  the  Canaries,  from  whence  it  firft  came,, 
Orifel. 

Befide  the  Plants  already  mention’d,  we  bring 
from  Portugal,  efpecially  from  a  Place  or  Sea-Port 
call’d  Porto,  a  certain  Commodity,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  Leaves  and  young  Branches  of  a 
Tree  we  call,  after  the  Arabs ,  Sumach ,  beat  or 
pounded  ;  and  is  the  fame  that  is  often  call’d  by 
the  Leather- D relier  s ,  Roujfe.  This  Commodity 
is  in  great  Ufe  among  the  Tanners,  Dyers  and 
Curriers,  to  dye  green  with. 
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The  beft  Sumach  for  dying  is  that  which  is 
greenifli  and  new.  This  Commodity  obtains  the 
Name  of  Pert  of  Port ,  from  the  Place  it  comes 
from,  being  Porto.  Befide  the  great  Ufe  which 
the  Dyers  make  of  the  Leaves  of  this,  we  ufe  the 
Fruit,  which  grows  in  Clufters,  and  is  of  a  very 
fine  red,  and  a  fharpifh  Tafte  ;  it  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  for  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  being  boil’d  in 
Water  with  the  Pomegranate  Bark.  The  Fruit, 
fton’d  and  dried,  are  what  we  call  Sumach  Berries-, 
they  have  the  fame  Phyfical  Virtues,  except  that 
they  are  not  fo  Prong,  becaufe  of  their  being 
dried.  They  will  not  keep  good  above  a  Year, 
becaufe  their  Sharpnefs  and  Aftr  ingen  cy  are  then 
loft. 

12.  Of  the  Dutch  Turnfole  in  Pafte  and  in 
the  Cake. 

rT"'  H  E  Dutch  Turnfole  is  a  Pafte  made,  accord- 
A  ing  to  the  beft  Information  I  can  get,  of  the 
Fruit  or  Berry  of  a  Plant  which  the  Botanifts 
call  Heliotropium  Tricoccum ,  or  Turnfole ,  (which 
grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  Hella?id)  of 
Perelle ,  or  a  dry’d  Earth  that  is  brought  from 
Auvergne  in  France ,  Lime  and  Urine  :  After  ha¬ 
ving  mix’d  thefe  four  Drugs  together,  they  put 
them  into  little  Barrels  that  hold  about  thirty 
Pounds.  Thofe  that  make  the  Turnfole  in  Pafte, 
do  not  fell  it  always  foft,  but  fometimes  in  Form 
of  fquare  Cakes  of  Bread,  which,  after  it  is 
dried,  is  what  we  call  Turnfole  in  the  Cake  ;  as 
when  the  Pafte  is  new  made  any  Thing  will  mix 
and  be  hid  in  it,  the  Dutch ,  and  others,  feldom 
fail  to  throw  in  a  Quantity  of  Sand,  to  encreafe 
the  Weight;  and  that’s  the  Reafon  that  the 
Turnfole  in  Cake,  or  that  which  is  dried,  is 
reckon’d  better  than  the  foft.  This  Cake  Turn¬ 
fole  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  Violet  blue  ;  and 
linking  a  blue,  and  not  a  red  Colour,  on  Paper. 

It  is  ufed  by  the  Dyers,  Cardmakers,  ‘  and 
others,  inftead  of  Indigo. 

13.  Of  Turnfole  in  Rags. 

T  H  E  Turnfole  in  Rags,  is  fo  call’d  becaufe  it  is 
nothing  but  Rags  which  have  been  colour’d 
red  with  the  Turnfole  Fruit,  by  the  Afliftance  of 
fome  Acid.  What  is  commonlv  fold  in  the  Shops 
is  nothing  but  old  Rags,  or  old  Linnen,  dipp’d 
either  in  the  Juice  of  the  blood-red  Grape,  or 
that  of  Mulberries,  and  fo  dried  in  the  Sun  :  But 
this  is  a  Cheat,  or  an  Abufe  of  the  firft  Defign  ; 
for  the  true  Turnfle  ought  to  be  dipp’d  in  the 
Juice  of  the  Berry  of  the  Herb  call’d  Turnfole. 
This  Plant,  which  we  call  Turnfole ,  the  Greeks 


call  Hcliotrcpion ,  the  Sun-Flower,  becaufe  its 
Flower  always  turns  to  the  Sun.  It  bears  Berriea 
always  three  fet  together,  not  much  unlike  the 
Palma  Chrifti  ;  whence  it  is  call’d  by  Pliny,  He¬ 
liotropium  Tricoccum ,  the  Turnfole  with  three  Ber¬ 
ries,  which,  when  they  are  at  their  full  Maturity, 
have  within  them,  between  the  outward  Skin  and 
the  Kernel,  or  Seed,  a  certain  Juice,  or  Moif- 
ture,  which  being  rubb’d  upon  Paper  or  Cloth, 
at  firft  appears  of  a  frefh  and  lively  green  Colour’ 
but  prefently  changes  into  a  Kind  of  bluifti 
purple  ;  and  the  fame  Cloth  afterwards  wet  in 
Water  or  White  Wine,  and  wrung  forth,  will 
ftrike  the  faid  Water  orWine  into  a  red  or  Claret 
Wine  Colour  ;  and  thefe  are  the  Rags  or  Cloth 
which  are  the  true  Turnfole ,  and  ought  to  be  fold 
in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  wherewith  People  colour 
Gellies,  Conferves,  Tinctures,  Gfc.  as  they 
pleale  ;  as  alfo  to  colour  all  Sorts  of  Spirits  and 
the  like,  that  have  of  themfelves  no  Colour. 

[It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Fruit  of  the 
Turnfole  makes  of  itfelf  a  very  fine  blue,  but  on 
being  touch’d  with  any  Acid,  it  becomes  red  ; 
therefore,  when  we  have  a  Mind  to  try  whether 
any  Thing  contains  an  Acid  in  it,  we  need  to  do 
no  more  than  touch  it  upon  fomething  that  has 
been  ftain’d  by  this  Fruit,  j 

Of  the  Turnfole  Rags  from  Lyons. 

That  of  Lyons  is  compofed  as  the  other,  of 
Perelle,  quick  Lime,  and  Urine,  to  which  feme 
add  a  TincSture  of  Brazil-lTood,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  finer  deep  red.  This  is  made  frequently 
about  Lyons  and  Auvergne  ;  it  ought  to  be  deep- 
colour’d,  and  when  rubb’d  upon  Paper  the  Colour 
very  lively. 

The  Ifatis  domrfica,  ftve  Qlaftum , 

Lati folium  of  Tournefort ,  in  Englijh ,  Lemery . 
the  Broad  leav'd  IFoad ,  or  Dyers-Wecd , 
is  a  Plant,  that  bears  its  Stalks  three  Feet  high,  as 
thick  as  the  little  Finger,  round,  hard,  finooth, 
reddifh,  divided  towards  the  Top  into  abundance 
of  Branches,  clcth’d  with  a  great  Number  of 
Leaves,  difpofed  without  Order,  that  are  oblong 
and  large  as  thofe  of  Plounds-Tongue,  without 
Hair,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  fometimes 
tending  to  a  Sea-green.  The  Branches  are  fur- 
nilh’d  with  a  great  many  little  Flowers,  compofed 
of  four  yellow  Leaves,  like  a  Crofs,  tied  by  a 
ftender  Foot  or  Stalk.  When  the  Flowers  are 
gone  there  arife  in  their  Places  little  blackifh 
Fruit,  divided  into  Tongues,  flat  on  the  Sides, 
containing  .each  two  oblong  Seeds.  The  Root  is 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  or  two  Feet  long,  an 
Inch  thick  at  the  Top,  and  growing  fmaller  by 
Degrees  downwards,  white  and  woody.  It  is 

cultivated 
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cultivated  in  the  hot  Countries,  particularly  in 
Languedoc ,  near  Thouloufe.  The  Tafte  is  bitter 
and  aftringent.  It  yields  abundance  of  Oil  and 
fix’d  Salt.  There  is  made  of  this  Plant  a  dry’d 
Pafte,  in  the  Nature  of  an  Extract,  which  is 
call’d  Paflel ,  or  Indian  Flower.  This  Plant  is 
vulnerary,  drying,  aftringent.  Some  People  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  Wrift,  after  ftamping  it,  to  cure  an 
Ague,  or  Intermitting  Fever,  in  the  Shaking  or 
cold  Fit. 

The  Rhus ,  or  Sumach ,  is  a  Shrub  which  grows 
fometimes  the  Height  of  a  Tree.  The  Leaves 
are  longilh,  large,  indented  on  the  Sides,  and 
reddifh.  The  Flowers  difpofed  in  Bunches,  of  a 
white  Colour,  each  of  which  makes  a  little  Rofe 
of  feveral  Leaves  ;  which  being  gone,  there  fuc- 
ceeds  a  flat  Capfula,  or  Hulk,  that  is  almoft 
oval,  membranous,  and  red.  Containing  in  it  a 
Seed  of  the  fame  Figure,  which  refembles  in  fome 
Degree  a  Lentil,  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  The  Fruit 
Las  an  acid  aftringent  Tafte.  This  Sumach  grows 
in  ftony  Places,  and  is  ufed  fometimes  to  fcafon 
Provifions  with  ;  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Rhus 
culinaria ,  or  Kitchen  Sumach.  The  Tanners 
make  Ufe  of  the  Leaves  to  tan  Skins,  thence  it  is 
call’d  Rhus  Coriaria ,  Tanners  or  Curriers  Sumach. 
The  Leaves  and  Fruit  are  both  ufed  in  Phyflck  ; 
they  are  very  aftringent,  proper  in  the  Dyfen- 
tery,  menftrual  Courfes,  and  Hemorrhoids,  to 
ftop  Gonorrhoea’s,  and  the  like,  being  ufed  in  a 
Decodtion,  or  in  Powder. 

The  fine  Turnfole  in  Rags,  is  made  of  Linnen 
Cloth  died  at  Conjlanl  inop  le ,  with  Cochineal  and 
fome  Acids.  The  Cotton  'Turnfole ,  call’d  Portu¬ 
gal  or  Spanijh  Wool ,  is  made  from  Cotton  that 
is  flatted  the  Size  of  a  Crown,  and  dyed  in  Spain 
or  Portugal ,  with  Mejlich  Cochineal.  Both  Sorts 
are  made  Ufe  of  to  colour  Liquors,  Fruits,  and 
Geliies. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Turnfole  that  is 
made  with  Rags  dipp’d  in  a  red  Tindture,  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  Juice  of  the  Berry  of  Turnfole , 
and  a  little  acid  Liquor.  It  comes  from  Holland , 
Languedoc ,  àfc.  and  is  ufed  to  tinge  Wines  of  a 
red  Colour. 

The  Turnfole  in  Pafte,  or  in  Cake,  or  Stone 
Turnfole ,  call’d  like  wife  Orfeil ,  is  a  dry’d  Pafte 
made  up  of  the  Fruit,  Perelle ,  Quick  Lime,  and 
Urine  ;  the  Colour  of  the  Pafte  will  be  blue. 
The  Dyers  ufe  that  which  comes  from  Holland , 
and  they  make  it  at  Lyons ,  but  it  is  not  fo  good. 

[The  Herb  from  which  Wood  is  made  is  the 
Jfatis  fativa  vel  latifolia.  C.  B.  Pin.  113.  Glaf- 
tum  fativum.  Ger.  394.  The  other  two  Herbs, 
call’d  Dyers  Weeds,  are  the  Luteola.  Ger.  398, 
and  the  Genijlella  Tinctoria.  Ger.  1136.  The 
Sumach  is  the  Rhus  Coriaria .  1291.  Rhus  folio 
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Ulmi.  C.  B.  Pin.  414.  And  the  Plant,  tvith  the 
Berries  of  which  the  Linnen  and  other  Things  are 
ftain’d  for  Ufe,  is  the  Hcliotropium  Tinttorium  tri-. 
coccum.  Pluk.  Aim.  182.  Ricinoides  ex  qua  para- 
turTurnefol  Gallorum.  Tourn.  Inft.  665.  Each 
of  thefe  Herbs  has  a  Place  in  the  Catalogues  of 
Medicinal  Plants,  and  they  have  all  their  feveral 
Virtues,  according  to  many  Authors  ;  but  the 
prefent  Practice  takes  no  Notice  of  any  of  them.] 

14.  Of  Tobacco. 

O  B  A  C  C  O  is  fo  called  becaufe  it 
is  met  with  plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Pomet. 
Tobago-,  and  by  fome  it  is  called  Nico- 
tiana,  becaufe  Mr.  J.  Nicot,  a  French  Embaf- 
fador  in  Portugal ,  was  the  firft  that  brought  it 
into  France  to  the  Queen  Regent,  upon  which 
Account  it  was  likewife  called  "the  Queen's  Herb. 
It  is  alfo  called  Antartick  Buglos,  becaufe  it  grows 
much  in  thofe  Ifles  ;  and  Holy  Herb ,  from  its 
great  Virtues  ;  and  laft  of  all  Petum ,  from  Petun , 
which  is  the  Name  that  the  Indians  give  it,  and 
which  was  the  firft,  and  is  the  true  Name  for  it. 

This  Plant,  at  prefent,  is  very  common  in 
France ,  there  being  few  Gardens  where  it  does 
not  grow  :  But  I  fhall  not  entertain  you  with  a 
long  Account  of  it,  it  having  been  writ  upon  by 
fo  many  Authors,  who  have  efteem’d  it  more  or 
lefs,  according  as  they  have  liked  or  difliked  it. 

We  have  Tobacco  in  Leaf,  in  Roll  and  in  Pow¬ 
der.  That  in  Roll  is  diftinguifhed  by  feveral 
Names  ;  as  firft,  the  Brazil  Tobacco ,  which  is  a 
black  Tobacco ,  of  the  Size  of  one’s  Finger  The 
fécond  is  in  a  dry  reddifh  Leaf,  roll’d  the  Thick-1 
nefs  of  a  large  Cane,  and  is  call’d  Saufage-To - 
bacco ,  from  being  like  a  Saufage  in  Shape.  And 
there  is  another  Sort  in  this  Form  that  comes 
from  Holland  The  third  Kind  is  that  call’d 
Dieppe  Tobacco ,  and  is  a  little  black  Roll,  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Chi'd’s  Finger,  or  thereabout. 
There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Tobacco,  as  thofe 
of  Virginia,  St.  Domingo ,  (Ac. 

As  to  the  Tobacco  in  Powder  or  SnufF,  feented 
and  unfeented,  there  are  fo  many  Sorts,  it  is  im- 
poilible  to  treat  of  them  all  ;  for  which  Reafon  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  of  them  ;  but  content  myfelf  to 
relate  what  Father  du  Tertre  has  writ  about  the 
Tobacco  Plata,  which  is,  That  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Iflands  commonly  cultivate  four  Sorts  of 
Petum,  or  Tobacco,  namely,  Green  Tobacco, 
Tongue  Tobacco,  Amazonian  Tobacco,  and  Mujk 
Tobacco.  The  Savages  call  all  Tobacco ,  without 
Diftindtion,  Toly.  I  he  Green  Tobacco  is  the  moil 
beautiful,  and  of  the  fineft  Figure.  The  Leaves 
are  a  Foot  broad  ,  and  two  Feet  long,  but  it 
is  commonly  very  fubjedt  to  Decay,  and  not 
reckon’d  of  any  great  Account.  The  Tongue 
O  Tobacco 
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Tobacco,  is  fo  call’d  becaufe  the  Leaves  prow  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Tongue,  is  very  much  edeem’d, 
.becaufe  it  is  not  at  all  fubjeél  to  wade  away  and 
damage.  Thefe  two  fird  Sorts  are  what  are  molt 
commonly  fold.  The  Venice,  or  Mufk  Tobacco , 
ii  much  lefs  than  the  two  former.  The  Leaves 
are  a  little  rougher,  more  wrinkled,  and  pointed 
at  the  End,  than  the  others.  It  is,  in  Propor¬ 
tion,  the  lead  of  all,  and  is  the  mod  inclinable  to 
decay,  yet  the  mod  valued,  and  the  deared,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Leaves  have  not  only  a  Mufk  Scent, 
but  the  Smoke  is  perfum’d  in  the  burning  of  it, 
with  a  very  agreeable  Odour,  as  that  of  the 
other  Tobacco  is  unfupportable  to  a  great  many 
People.  But  what  is  further  remarkable,  is, 
that  one  Plant  of  this  mufk’d  Tobacco  will  com¬ 
municate  its  Virtue  to  four  others,  fo  as  to  make 
them  pafs  for  the  fame  ;  which  is  ufually  pra&ifcd 
in  the  Places  from  whence  it  comes.  Tho’  the 
Manner  of  cultivating,  and  afterwards  making 
Tobacco ,  be  commonly  known  among  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  w'here  it  grows,  it  may  yet  be  fatisfaclorv  to 
a  great  many  curious  Perfons  in  thefe  Parts  of  the 
World,  to  have  as  fuccindd  an  Account  writ  of 
it  as  may  be. 

"1  hey  fird  of  all  fow  the  Seed,  which  is  mix’d 
with  five  or  fix  Times  as  much  Allies.  After 
they  have  fown  the  Seed  well,  and  that  it  begins 
to  rife  or  fpring  out  of  the  Ground,  they  cover 
it  every  Morning  with  Branches  of  Trees,  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
which  would  burn  it  up  before  it  was  ready  to 
tranfplant.  1  hey  make  ready  the  Garden  where 
they  defign  to  raife  the  Tobacco ,  by  clearing,  dub¬ 
bing,  cutting,  and  burning  the  Wood  that  is 
upon  the  Ground,  and  freeing  it  entirely  from  all 
Sorts  of  Weeds.  When  the  Garden  is  ready, 
they  remove  the  Plants  in  a  rainv  or  wet  Seafon, 
and  plant  them  down  again  at  about  three  Foot 
didance  from  each  Plant  to  another  every  way, 
that  it  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  without  the 
Leaves  touching  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  them 
rot  and  corrupt.  After  the  Tobacco  is  thus  planted 
out.  Care  mud  be  taken  from  Time  to  Time,  to 
prevent  the  Weeds  from  over-powering  it.  When 
the  Plant  is  ready  to  flower,  they  dep  it  fhort, 
by  cutting  it  about  Knee-high  ;  then  pull  off  the 
Leaves  underneath  that  hang  on  the  Ground,  fo 
that  they  leave  behind  about  io  or  12  Leaves 
upon  a  Stalk,  which  being  weeded  or  bowed  dili¬ 
gently  every  feven  or  eight  Days,  all  that  Time 
cleanfing  away  all  Weeds,  the  ten  or  twelve  re¬ 
maining  Leaves  will  be  prodigioufly  encreafed, 
and  become  as  thick  as  a  good  Skin.  To  know 
and  try  whether  it  be  ripe,  they  rumple  or  fold  a 
Leaf  in  their  Fingers,  if  it  break  in  touching,  it 
is  ready  to  cut  :  Being  cut,  they  leave  it  fpread 
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upon  the  Ground  ;  after  which  they  dring  it 
upon  Cords,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  not  touch 
one  another  ;  and  fo  they  leave  it  to  dry  in  the 
Air,  fifteen  Days  or  three  Weeks  :  They  then 
pull  od'  the  Leaves  from  the  Stalks,  and  take  out 
the  middle  Rib,  and  moidening  them  a  little  with 
Sea  Water,  twid  them  into  a  Sort  of  Rope,  and 
afterwards  roll  them  up  together. 

They  make,  by  Didillation  of  Tobacco  with 
Flegm  of  Vitriol,  a  Liquor  that  is  emetick,  or 
very  vomitive,  and  proper  to  cure  Itch  and  Scabs, 
by  rubbing  lightly  with  it.  There  is  a  black  fetid 
Oil  diddl'd  from  it,  by  Means  of  a  Retort,  which 
is  much  of  the  fame  Nature.  There  is  likewife 
a  Salt  made  of  it  that  is  Sudorifick,  to  be  given 
from  four  Grains  to  ten,  in  any  convenient 
Liquor. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Leaves, 
which  we  may  fell  if  they  come  to  Hand,  as 
Betel ,  or  Tembul ,  which  are  the  Leaves  of  a 
creeping  Plant,  of  which  the  Indians  make  a 
Kind  of  Troches  with  Areca  and  burnt  Oyfter- 
Shells,  but  this  Leaf  feldom  is  brought  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Coca y  which  is  the  Leaf  of  a  fmall 
Shrub,  pretty  like  the  Myrtle,  -which  the  JVeJl- 
lndians  ufe  as  the  Eajl-Indians  do  Betel ,  and  the 
Europeans  Tobacco.  The  Inhabitants  of  Peru  ufe 
the  Leaves  of  Coca  two  different  Ways  ;  the  fird, 
in  making  a  Comfit  of  it  with  burnt  Shells,  to 
fecure  them  from  Hunger  and  Third  in  a  Jour¬ 
ney  ;  the  fécond,  in  mixing  it  with  Leaves  of 
Tobacco ,  which  makes  them  as  if  drunk  or  mad, 
and  fets  them  on  a  thoufand  Extravagancies. 

The  Alranc 7,  or  Cyprus,  are  the  Leaves  of  a 
Plant  which  grows  plentifully  in  /Egypt,  and  the 
Levant ,  and  which  the  I/idians  employ  in  painting 
their  Nails  and  Hair  yellow,  infufingit  in  Water  ; 
and  to  paint  red,  putting  it  in  Vinegar,  Juice  of 
Citron,  Alum-Water,  or  any  other  Acids.  The 
^Egyptians  make  an  Oil  of  the  Berries  of  this 
Plant,  which  is  call’d  Cyprus  Oil,  very  fragrant, 
and  proper  for  relaxing  and  foftning  the  Nerves. 
Several  Perfons  have  allur’d  me,  that  the  Alcana , 
or  /Egyptian  Cyprus ,  is  that  which  the  Botanids 
call  Ligujlrum  Ægyptiacum.  There  are  feveral 
other  Medicinal  Herbs,  which  the  Druggids  do 
not  deal  in,  bccaufe  the  Hcrbfellcrs  furnifh  the 
Apothecaries  with  what  they  have  Occafion  for. 

In  Places  where  there  are  none  of  thefe  Herb- 
fellers,  the  Apothecaries  have  often  a  great  deal 
of  Trouble  in  fending  to  a  great  Didance  for  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  any  Herb  they  want,  but  they 
have  the  Advantage  of  knowing  the  Herbs  much 
the  better  for  it,  and  of  ufing  the  right  Plant, 
whereas  the  Herbfellers  frequently  fell  one  for 
another. 
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Befides  thefe  Herbs,  we  fell  a  great  deal  of  a 
{mail  Seed,  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  no  bigger  than 
a  Pin’s  Head,  which  is  found  upon  the  Root  of 
the  large  Pimpernel,  which  the  Dyers  ufe  by  the 
Name  of  Seed  Cochineal,  and  fometimes  Wood 
and  wild  Cochineal.  I  his  Cochineal  fhould  be 
chofen  frefh,  dry,  large,  high  in  the  Colour,  and 
the  cleaneft  that  can  be  got. 

The  Plants  that  come  under  the  Catalogue  of 
Drugs,  are  Scordium,  Mountain  Calamint,  Ger¬ 
mander,  Chamecpitys ,  White  Hore-hound  or  Mar- 
rubium ,  Southern-wood ,  the  great  and  fmall 
Wormwood,  Ceterach  or  Spleen-wort,  Betony , 
Avene,  Camoml,  Periwinkle,  Hemlock,  Hart' s- 
Tongue ,  Hound'  s-Tongue,  Agrimony,  Rupture¬ 
wort,  St.  Joints  Wort,  the  great  and  Ieffer  Cen¬ 
taury,  Melilot ,  Mugwort,  Mint ,  Baum ,  Baftli- 
cum.  Origanum ,  Savory,  Hyjfop,  Scabious,  Thyme , 
and  feveral  other  Herbs  treated  of  fo  largely  by 
all  Bcftanifts,  that  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  fay 
any  Thing  further.  We  do  not  fell  thefe  Herbs 
in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  becaufe  of  the  Herb-fel¬ 
lers  ;  but  We  fell  the  fix’d,  eflential,  and  volatile 
Salts,  efpecially  thofe  of  Carduus,  Wormwood , 
Mugwort,  Centaury,  Baum ,  Sage,  Rofemary, 
Succory ,  Scurvy-grafs,  Bonn,  and  feveral  other 
Sorts.  But  as  to  the  Choice  of  thefe  Salts,  that 
honeft  People  may  not  be  cheated  in  the  Purchafe 
of  them,  which  is  too  frequently  done  by  the 
Chymift  and  Druggift,  who  inftead  of  any  of 
thefe  Salts,  give  ’em  either  Salt-Peter,  Salt  of 
Tartar,  or  Sal-Polychreft,  which  they  put  into 
fo  many  different  Bottles,  and  write  the  Names 
of  the  feveral  Salts  upon  them  :  Therefore,  I  fay, 
to  hinder  them  from  being  cheated,  let  em  throw 
any  of  thefe  Salts  upon  lighted  Charcoal,  and  if 
they  fly  off',  or  fparkle  in  the  Flame,  it  is  certain 
they  are  mix’d  with  Salt-Peter  ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  difeover  the  Tartar,  but  only  that  this 
Salt  is  not  fo  foft  to  the  Touch,  as  thefe  vegeta¬ 
ble  Salts. 

Nicotiana,  in  Englijh,  Tobacco ,  is  a 
Lemery.  Plant  whereof  there  are  principally  three 
Kinds,  the  firft  is  call’d,  by  C.  Bauhi- 
nus  and  Tournefort ,  Nicotiana  major  lat folia ,  the 
broad-leav’d  Tobacco,  and  by  Parkinfon ,  Tobacco 
latifolium.  There  are  a  great  many  other  Names 
more  curious  than  inftrudiive,  which  I  fhall  pafs 
by  :  This  firft  Kind  bears  a  Stem  of  about  five  or 
fix  Foot  high,  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Thumb,  round, 
hairy,  full  of  white  Pith  ;  the  Leaves  are  broad, 
and  larger  than  thofe  of  Enula  Campana,  without 
Stalk,  a  little  pointed,  ftringy,  of  a  pale,  green 
Colour,  glutinous  in  touching,  of  a  {harp  burning 
Tafte  :  Mr.  Tournefort  fays,  that  the  Top  of  the 
Stem  is  divided  into  feveral  Sprigs,  that  fuftain 
Flowers  made  like  Bells,  cut  or  feparâted  into 


five  Parts,  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  when  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  gone,  there  is  a  huficy,  oblong  Fruit  fuc- 
ceeds,  that  is  partition’d  into  two  Cells,  contain¬ 
ing  in  them  a  good  deal  of  fmall,  reddifh  Seed  : 
The  Root  is  fibrous,  and  of  a  very  biting  Tafte; 
the  whole  Plant  is  of  a  ftrong  Smell. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Nicotiana  major  an- 
gufUfolia,  the  great  Narrow-leav’d  Tobacco,  or 
Hyofcyamus  Peruvianas  -,  in  Oppofition  to  the 
firft,  call’d  Hyofcyamus  latifolius  Peruvianus,  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Henbane.  It  differs  only  from  the  other, 
in  that  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  fharp-pointed, 
anJ  hang  to  the  Stem  by  longer  Tails  or  Stalks. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d  Nicotiana  minor  ;  the 
fmall  Tobacco,  by  Bauhinus,  Tournefort ,  and 
Ray,  and  by  Parkinfon,  Tobacco  Anglicanum,  the 
Englijh  Tobacco.  It  bears  a  Stalk  a  Foot  and 
Half,  or  two  Foot  high,  round,  hard,  hairy,  the 
Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger,  fometimes  branchy, 
glutinous  to  the  Touch,  and  carries  its  Leaves, 
rang’d  alternately,  oblong,  thick,  and  of  a 
brownifh,  green  Colour,  hanging  upon  ftiort 
Stalks  ;  the  Flower,  Fruit  and  Seed,  are  like 
the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Flowers  more  inclinable  to 
a  yellowifh  Purple  ;  the  Root  about  a  Finger’s 
Thicknefs,  and  fometimes  divided  into  white 
Fibres,  that  fpread  themfelves  round  in  the 
Ground.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  fat,  rich  Land 
in  Gardens,  and  yields  Abundance  of  a  {harp, 
biting  Salt,  both  fix’d  and  volatile. 

It  purges  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Violence,  in  the  Apoplexy,  Palfy, 
Lethargy,  Suffocations  of  the  Womb,  and  in  the 
Afthma  taken  by  the  Mouth,  or  being  fomented 
with  it  ;  applied  outwardly  to  the  Part,  or 
fmoak’d,  it  relieves  the  Tooth-ach;  in  Powder 
or  Snuff  it  purgeth  the  Noftrils,  and  excites 
Sneezing,  and  is  a  very  good  vulnerary,  the  Leaf, 
Ointment,  or  Powder,  bcingapplied  to  theWound. 

[The  Tobacco  of  the  Shops  is  the  Leaf  of  the 
Nicotiana  major  lat  folia.  C.  B.  P.  l6g.  Hy- 
0 [damns  Peruvianus.  Ger.  285.  It  is  common 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  in 
June  ;  the  Species  call’d  Englijh  Tobacco,  is  the 
Priapeia  quilnfdam  Nicotiana  minor.  J.B.  3.  360. 
Hyofcyamus  lutceus.  Ger.  284. 

In  Regard  to  the  other  Things  mention’d  in 
this  Chapter,  the  Be  tie  is  the  Bcctla  Codi  Hort . 
Liai.  j.  29.  Piper  longumfoïïoru.n  Nervis  decur- 
rentibus,  tenuioribus  et  mollioribus  Bctle  difiutn. 
Hift.  Ox.  3.  603.  But  as  neither  this,  nor  the 
others  that  follow  it,  ever  come  into  the  Druggifts 
Shops,  and  the  Herbs  are  Part  of  that  Clals  of 
the  Materia  Mediea,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Sellers  of  Medicinal  Herbs,  I  fhall 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  particular  Account 
of  them  here. 

O  2 
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For  the  Coccus  infeRortus ,  here  call’d  Seed  Co¬ 
chineal,  lee  the  Chapter  of  Cochineal.  J 

15.  Of  CoraL 

Ç'  ORAL,  according  to  Mr.  Tourne- 
Pomet.  fort ,  is  a  Plant  that  grows  at  the 

Bottom  of  the  Sea;  it  has  no  Leaf, 
nor  is  yet  known  to  have  Flower  nor  Seed  ;  ne- 
vcrthelefs  it  fticks  to  the  Rocks  by  a  Kind  of 
a  Root,  and  is  cover’d  with  a  Bark  that  is  adorn’d 
with  Pores  like  Stars,  nearly  to  the  Bottom  ;  it 
is  divided  into  Branches,  and  difeovers  Rays  that 
have  fome  Analogy  to  Fibres  :  In  fhort,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  encreafed  by  its  Seed,  which  is  the 
Opinion  countenanced  by  all  thofe  that  rank 
Coral  among  the  Number  of  Plants.  It  is  agreed, 
at  this  Day,  that  it  is  hard  in  the  Sea  ;  the 
Softnefs  of  the  Bark  or  Cruft,  which  is  fmooth, 
and  almoft  oily,  has,  perhaps,  deceiv’d  thofe 
who  have  afferted  that  this  Plant  was  foft.  The 
Bark  is  a  tartarous  Cruft,  red  upon  the  red  Coral, 
and  white  upon  the  white  :  The  Extremities,  or 
Ends  of  the  Branches,  are  foft,  and  alfo  produee 
little  Balls,  the  Size  of  a  red  Goofberry,  divided 
commonly  into  fix  Cells,  fill’d  with  a  white  Hu¬ 
mour  like  Milk,  like  that  pf  the  Tithymale  ;  it 
is  fat,  acrid,  and  aftringent.  Thefe  little  Balls  are 
commonly  call’d  Flowers  of  Coral,  but  ought, 
with  more  Reafon,  to  be  nam’d  the  Cafpulce  of 
the  faid  Plant  :  For  our  modem  Authors  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  the  white  Juice  which  they  yield, 
produces  the  Coral  Plants  on  any  Bodies  upon 
which  it  falls  ;  and  befides  the  Coral  they  Ihew 
at  Pifa,  which  fticks  naturally  upon  a  human 
Skull,  I  have  a  pretty  large  Piece  that  grew  upon 
a  broken  Piece  of  Earthen-ware. 

There  are  properly  but  three  Sorts  of  Coral 
ufed  in  Phyfick,  namely,  the  red,  the  common 
white  Coral,  which  has  fome'Refemblance  to  the 
red  or  flelh  Colour,  ought  to  be  judg’d  a  Species 
of  this  ;  the  true  white  Coral,  which  differs 
not  from  the  red  but  in  Colour  ;  this  is  the 
fcarceft  and  dearert  :  In  its  Place  they  ufe  com¬ 
monly  that  Sort  for  the  white,  which  J.  Bauhinus 
calls  Corallium  Album  Officinarum  Oculatum ,  the 
white  Coral  of  the  Shops,  that  is  full  of  Eyes  : 
The  black  Coral,  called  Antipathes ,  is  of  no  Ufe 
at  all  :  It  feems  indeed  of  a  different  Nature  from 
all  the  others. 

They  fifh  for  Coral  in  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  Coaft  of  Provence ,  near  Toulon ,  or  Cape 
Creufe,  betwixt  Colioure  and  Rofes,  upon  the 
Coaft  of  Catalonia ,  in  the  Streights  which  are  be¬ 
twixt  Sicily  and  Italy,  towards  the  Bajlion  of 
France ,  and  in  fome  other  Parts  ;  as  on  the  Coaft 
of  Sardinia ,  and  thofe  of  the  Iiles  of  Corftca 
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and  Majorca.  The  Coral- F'fhing,  according  to 
Mr.  Tavernier,  is  from  the  Beginning  of  April  to 
the  End  of  July,  in  which  they  tifually  employ 
two  hundred  Barks,  fome  Years  more,  and  fome 
Years  lefs. 

As  the  Coral  grows  in  the  hollow  Rocks  where 
the  Sea  is  deep,  this  is  the  Artifice  they  ufe  to  get 
it  up.  The  Coral-Fifhers  tye  two  Beams  "of 
Wood  acrofs,  and  hang  a  good  Piece  of  Lead  in 
the  middle,  to  fink  them  ;  then  they  tye  Tufts  of 
Hemp  about  the  Beams,  which  are  Ilightly  or 
carelefly  twifted,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s 
Thumb,  and  tye  the  Beams  with  two  Cords  ; 
the  one  to  hang  at  the  Prow,  and  the  other  at 
the  Stern  of  the  Bark  ;  fo  that  the  Pieces  of 
Wood  are  left  at  the  Bottom  to  run  along  the 
Rocks,  and  catch  hold  of  the  Coral  in  their* Paf- 
lage  :  It  is  neceffary,  fometimes,  to  make  Ufe  of 
five  or  fix  Boats  to  get  up  the  Beams  ;  and  du¬ 
ring  that  Time,  if  one  of  the  Cables  happen  to 
break,  they  are  all  in  Danger  of  being  loft  ;  there 
is  a  great  Rifk  in  the  taking  the  Coral  out,  that 
fome  does  not  fall  into  the  Sea  ;  and  the  Bottom 
being  ufually  full  of  Mud,  the  Coral  is  apt  to  be 
deftroy’d  as  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  by  Worms  ; 
fo  that  the  fooner  the  Coral  is  got  from  the  Filth 
of  the  Sea,  the  lefs  it  is  damag’d. 

Of  all  the  Corals  the  red  is  moft  in  Ufe,  as 
well  for  Medicine  as  other  Things  ;  and  People 
that  value  Coral,  the  Japonefe ,  and  other  Na¬ 
tions,  moft  efteem  the  red  Coral  ;  which  to  be 
in  its  Perfe&ion  ought  to  be  thick,  ftiining,  in 
fine  Branches,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  ;  the  little 
Pieces,  and  fuch  as  are  cover’d  with  a  crufty 
Matter,  ought  to  be  rejected  ;  neverthelefs, 
when  that  is  reduced  to  Powder,  it  is  every  whit 
as  efficacious  as  the  finer.  By  Means  of  certain 
Acids,  they  make  a  Tin£hire  of  red  Coral, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  a  Syrup,  which 
is  reckon’d  an  admirable  Cordial,  and  ufeful  to 
purify  and  cleanfe  the  Mafs  of  Blood.  There  is 
likewife  a  Magiftery,  and  Salt,  made  of  this  ;  but 
the  moft  common  Way  of  ufing  it  is,  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  Powder,  by  levigating  it  upon  a 
Marble  with  Rofe- Water,  &c. 

16.  Of  Black  Coral. 

A  S  to  the  black  Coral,  the  true  Kind  is  fo 
YY  rare,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  meet 
with  it  ;  for  all  that  we  now  have,  is  only  a  Sort 
of  Plant  that  is  petrified  in  the  Water,  which 
fome  have  call’d  Antipathes  ;  but  it  is  entirely 
different  from  the  true  Coral,  being  very  light, 
and  more  like  Horn  than  Coral  ;  whereas  &the 
true  Sort  is  heavy,  of  a  reddifh  black  Colour, 
and  very  rough  ;  with  the  utmoft  Diligence  I 

have 
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have  only  been  able  to  meet  with  one  Piece  of 
this,  and  that  no  bigger  than  the  End  of  one’s 
Finder  ;  tho’  I  have  a  Piece  of  the  common 
black  Coral,  of  about  two  Foot  long.  As  to 
the  Corallotdes ,  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  white  Coral 
that  is  not  brought  to  its  Perfection,  and  is  of  no 
Manner  of  Ufe;  yet  it  is  fometimes  fold  inftead 
of  the  White,  tho’  it  is  cafy  to  diftinguifh,  it  be¬ 
ing  large,  light,  and  imperfectly  form’d. 

17.  0/ Coralline,  or  Sea-Mofs, 

TH  E  Coralline,  or  Sea-Mofs,  is  gather’d 
from  Rocks,  or  Shells,  in  the  Sea,  to  which 
it  grows  ;  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  it  to  be  met 
Withal  ;  but  that  which  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  comes 
from  the  Bajlion  of  France ,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  C.  Baubinus  calls  it,  Mufcus 
Marltimus ,  five  corallina  Ofic  inarum. 

This  Mofs  or  Coralline,  is  of  fome  fmall  Ac¬ 
count  in  Medicine,  as  it  is  faid  to  have  a  Quality 
to  deftroy  Worms  :  As  to  the  Choice,  it  ought 
to  be  greenifh,  Imelling  and  tailing  of  SeaWater, 
and  the  moil  free  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  can  be 
got. 

Corallium,  Lithodendrum ,  or  Coral, 
Lemery.  is  a  ilony  Plant,  that  is  found  growing 
to  Rocks,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea, 
and  crufteTover  in  the  Nature  of  Stone.  The 
chief*  of  what  is  fold  comes  from  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  it, 
red,  white,  and  black. 

The  Corallium  Rubrum ,  or  red  Coral  of  C. 
Bauhinus,  grows  commonly  three  or  four  Fingers 
high,  but  fuch  Corals  as  are  found  of  any  confi- 
derable  Length,  are  kept  in  the  Cabinets  of  the 
curious  ;  it  bears  feveral  Branches  without  Leaves, 
that  are  very  hard,  fmooth,  fhining,  and  of  a 
fine  red  ;  the  Root  is  rocky,  and  of  the  fame 
Hardnefs  :  This  Coral  is  the  moil  ufed  and 
eileem’d  in  Phyfick  ;  chufe  fuch  as  is  all  of 
a  Piece,  polifh’d,  fhining,  and  of  the  higheil 
Colour. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  white  Coral  that  grows 
much  about  the  fame  Height.  There  arc  two 
Kinds  of  this,  one  call’d  Corallium  Album ,  Ocu- 
latum,  which  is  a  little  ilony  Plant  as  the  former, 
the  Ends  of  whofe  Branches  are  round,  and  re- 
prefent,  in  a  Manner,  little  Eyes.  The  other 
is  call’d  Corallium  Afperum ,  the  rugged  Coral  ; 
this  is  a  little  ilrong  Shrub,  about  a  Hand  high, 
that  is  ramofe,  rough,  white,  full  of  Pores,  or 
little  Holes,  and  much  lighter  than  the  former; 
this  lail  grows  not  only  in  the  Mediterr  anean 
but  in  the  red  Sea,  and  is  of  fmall  Account  in 
Phyfick. 
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The  third  Kind  of  Coral  is  call’d  by  C.  Bhtp- 
hinus ,  Corallium  extra  rubetis  intus  nigrum ,  or  red 
Coral  without  and  black  within,  but  this  is  very 
fcarce  ;  and  there  is  fubilituted  in  its  Stead  a  falfc 
black  Coral,  call’d  Antipathes ,  which  is  a  ilony 
Sea-Plant,  which  is  ufually  cover’d  in  the  Sea 
with  a  Sort  of  Bark  or  tartarous  Cruft,  of  the 
fame  Colour.  When  the  Corals  are  young  and 
tender,  the  Ends  of  their  Branches  are  found  di¬ 
vided  into  little  Balls,  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall 
Goofebcrry,  that  are  foft,  and  diftinguifh’d  ufually 
info  fix  little  Cells,  full  of  a  milky  Liquor,  that 
is  of  an  acrid  ftyptick  Tafte,  and  thefe  are  call’d 
Coral  Flowers. 

Others  fay,  but  improperly,  that  Coral^  while 
under  Water,  is  green  and  foft,  but  when  it  once 
cômes  into  the  open  Air,  it  changeth  both  its 
Colour  and  its  Nature,  and  from  its  Greennefs 
becomes  of  a  very  delightful  beautiful  Red,  and 
from  its  Softnefs,  of  a  compared  Firmnefs,  that 
is  hard  and  durable.  It  fprings  up  naturally,  re- 
fembling  a  Plant  or  Shrub,  adorn’d  with  many 
pretty  Branches.  The  red  is  beft,  and  of  that 
the  reddeft,  the  paleft  beihg  of  lefs  Ufe  ;  but  in 
Medicines  a  fmall  Sprig  Sort  is  taken  for  Cheap- 
nefs.  The  white  is  next  in  Goodnefs  ;  the  beft 
of  which  is  that  which  is  pure,  white,  and  clear, 
almoft  tranfparent,  free  from  Drofs,  and  fome- 
thing  refembling  white  Wax.  The  black  is  not 
valued,  yet  the  greateft  Rarity  of  them  all.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  red  Coral,  infufed  two  or  three 
Days  in  white  Wax,  melted  upon  hot  Embers, 
and  pour’d  an  Inch  over  it,  lofes  its  Colour,  and 
the  Wax  becomes  yellow.  Frefh  red  Coral  put 
into  the  fame  Wax,  in  the  fame  Manner,  be¬ 
comes  brown  ;  and  frefh  red  Coral  put  in  like 
Manner  into  the  fame  Wax  the  third  Time, 
makes  the  Wax  become  red  ;  for  the  Wax  dif- 
folvcs,  and  draws  forth  Part  of  the  red  fulphure- 
otis  Particles  lying  on  the  Surface  of  the  Coral. 

Coral  is  prepar’d  by  levigating  it  on  a  Marble 
into  a  fine  fubtile  Powder.  It  is  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftringent,  {Lengthens  the  Heart,  Stomach 
and  Liver,  abforbs  Acidities,  purifies  the  Blood, 
refifts  the  Plague,  and  the  Force  of  putrid  and 
malignant  Fevers  ;  flops  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and 
is  profitable  in  the  Gonorrhoea  and  Whites.  It 
is  faid  to  prevent  the  Epilepfy  in  Children,  being 
firft  given  in  the  Mother’s  Milk  as  foon  as  the 
Child  is  born.  It  flops  bleeding,  helps  in  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Urine,  and  is  prevalent  againft  the  Stone 
in  the  Bladder,  and  the  bloody  Flux.  Dofe  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in  any  proper  Liquor. 
Outwardly  it  helps  Ulcers,  filling  them  w’ith 
Flefh,  and  cicatrizing  ;  in  Collyries  it  helps  the 
Eye-Sight,  flops  the  Weeping  of  the  Eyes,  and 
ablorbs  the  watry  fharp  Humours. 
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Of  this  there  is  aTinfture  made  with  Spirit  of 
Vinegar,  or  Juice  of  Lemons,  and  from  thence  a 
Syrup,  Magiftery,  and  Salt  prepar’d  j  but  they 
are  all  forced  unnatural  Preparations.  And  crude 
Coral,  reduced  to  fuch  an  impalpable  Powder,  as 
aforefaid,  is  far  fuperior  to  all  the  other  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  it. 

Cora  Hina,  call’d  Coralline,  or  hard  Sea-Mofs, 
s  of  feveral  Kinds.  That  which  we  now  ufe  in 
Phyfick,  is  call’d  Mufcus  Marinus ,  Jtvo  Qvallina 
Offic  inarum,  Sea-Mofs,  or  the  Coralline  of  the 
Shops.  This  is  a  little  bufhy  Plant,  which  grows 
about  three  Fingers  high,  bearing  a  great  many 
little  Stalks,  that  are  as  fine  and  {lender  as  a  Hair, 
ftony,  and  furnifh’d  with  very  little  Leaves,  of 
an  afti-colour’d  green,  and  a  fifhy  Smell,  the 
Tafte  being  fait  and  difagreeable,  cracking  or 
crackling  betwixt  the  Teeth  like  fmall  Stones, 
and  being  fubje£t  eafily  to  be  bruifed  betwixt  the 
Fingers.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  whole,  clear,  of  a 
whitifh  green  Colour,  and  very  ftrong  Smell. 
Jt  yields  a  good  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil.  It  is 
proper  to  kill  Worms,  fupprefs  Vapours,  pro¬ 
voke  Womens  Courfes,  and  flop  Fluxes  of  the 
Belly.  Dofe,  in  fine  Powder,  from  half  a  Dram 
to  a  Dram. 

The  Goralloides  is  a  Plant  that  is  but  petrified 
in  Part,  having  the  Appearance  of  a  little  Shrub, 
but  without  Leaves.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of 
it,  which  vary  in  Size,  Shape,  Hardnefs,  and 
Colour.  They  are  all  ufually  aflringent  as  to 
PafTage  by  Stool,  and  aperitive  by  Urine,  but  of 
no  great  Vogue  in  Phyfick.  It  is  call’d  Coralloides, 
as  being  fomething  like  Coral  in  Figure  and  Hard¬ 
nefs. 

Other  Authors  deferibe  the  Coralline  to  be  a  hard 
ftony  Mofs,  growing  ufually  on  Rocks,  in  or  near 
the  Sea,  rifing  either  from  the  Stones  thereof,  or 
from  the  Shells  of  Scallops,  Oyfters,  and  the  like. 
It  grows  fcarce  a  Hand  high,  fpreading  forth  feveral 
fmall  Branches,  like  a  green  Herb,  with  many 
fmall  fhort  Leaves  like  Hairs.  It  is  gather’d  on 
all  the  Weftern  Coafts,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe ,  and  is  found  growing  in  little  white 
Threads,  faften’d  to  the  Rock  or  Shell  it  fprings 
from,  as  Mofs  to  a  Tree  ;  and  if  good,  is  very 
white,  in  little  Strings,  like  the  Unravelling  of 
coarfe  Linnen  Cloth,  fome  an  Inch  long,  feme 
Ihorter,  fome  longer,  of  an  unpleafant  Tafte  and 
Smell. 

[The  red  Coral  is  the  CoraHium  rubrum  ma  jus. 
Park.  1299  Corallium  verum.  Boet.  318.  the 
White  the  Corallium  album  majus.  Park.  1300. 
Corallium  album.  Tourn.  Inft.  527.  and  the 
B!  ck  the  Corallium  nigrum.  C.  B.  Pin.  366. 
Keratophyllum  arborum  nigrum.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Alt.  6.  Lithpbyton  nigrum  arboreum,  Tourn. 
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Inft.  574.  The  Red  is  taken  out  of  tire  Medi¬ 
terranean ,  the  White  moftly  out  of  the  Sicilian , 
and  the  Black  out  of  the  American  Seas  -,  the 
Red  is  ufed  in  Medicine  very  much  ;  but  all  its 
Preparations,  except  that  of  loevigating  it  into 
an  impalpable  Powder,  are  now  entirely  out  of 
Ufe.J 

18.  Of  Spurges. 

CPunges  are  a  Kind  of  Fungus,  or 
^  Sea  Mujhrome ,  which  are  found  Pomet. 
flicking  to  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea.  I 
flrall  not  detain  the  Reader  to  give  an  Account  of 
what  a  Multitude  of  Authors  have  faid  concerning 
Spunges  ;  fome  faying  that  they  are  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male,  others  that  they  are  neither  Plants  nor  Ani¬ 
mals,  but  both,  that  is  Zoophytes,  which  partake 
of  the  animal  Kind,  and  that  of  Plants  too.  There 
are  two  Sorts  of  Spunges  fold,  namely,  the  fine, 
which  are  thofe  the  Antients  call’d  the  Male  ; 
and  the  coarfe  which  are  the  Female.  The  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Spunges  that  are  fold  comes  from 
the  Mediterranean ,  and  there  is  a  certain  Ifland  of 
mfta,  that  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  large  Quantity 
of  Spunges.  This  Ifie  is  call’d  Icarus,  or  Nie arus, 
where  the  young  Men  are  not  allow’d  to  marry, 
’till  they  {hew  that  they  can  gather  Spunges  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  and  for  this  Reafon,  when 
any  one  would  marry  his  Daughter,  a  Number  of 
young  Fellows  are  ftripp’d  and  jump  into  the  Sea  ; 
and  he  that  can  ftay  longeft  in  the  Water,  and 
gather  the  moft  Spunges,  marries  the  Maid.  The 
People  of  this  Ifiand  pay  a  Tribute  to  the  Grand 
Signior  in  Spunges. 

The  finer  the  Spunges  are,  the  more  they  are 
efteem’d,  and  thofe  are  reckon’d  beft  that  are 
faireft,  cleareft  and  lighteft,  whereof  the  Holes 
are  fmall,  and  the  leaft  full  of  Stones,  that  may 
be  ;  as  to  the  coarfe  Sort,  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  fine,  the  more  they  are  valued. 

The  Ufe  of  Spunges  is  fo  well  known,  it  would 
be  unneceftary  to  give  any  Defcription  thereof  ; 
after  they  are  prepar’d,  by  cutting  into  fizeable 
Pieces,  and  put  into  melted,  white  Wax,  and 
afterwards  prefied,  thev  are  fold  to  Surgeons,  and 
other  People,  by  the  Name  of  prepar’d  Spunges. 
They  are  ufed  to  dilate  the  Orifices  of  Wounds  : 
They  are  likewife  calcin’d  to  make  a  Powder  for 
the  Teeth  :  The  large  or  coarfe  Spunges  have  a 
Sort  of  little  Pebbles,  and  other  extraneous  Bo¬ 
dies  in  them  ;  to  which,  when  reduced  to  Powder 
by  Calcination,  they  affign  a  Property  of  curing 
the  Gravel  :  Some  Authors  call  thefe  Stones  by 
the  Name  of  Cyjlhcolithos,  and  affirm  that  fuch  of 
’em  as  are  to  be  found  in  Shape  of  an  Almond, 
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being  pounded  and  mix’d  in  any  proper  Vehicle, 
are  ufeful  to  deftroy  Worms  in  Children. 

The  Spunge  is  a  Kind  of  Mufhroom 
Lemery.  which  grows  to  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea, 
of  which  there  are  two  Kinds,  [as  Po- 
tnct  has  dcfcrib’d  them  already.]  But  though  it 
is  taken  from  the  Sea,  Authors  have  not  yet  de¬ 
termin’d  in  what  Clafs  to  place  it  5  fome  thinking 
it  to  be  neither  Vegetable,  Mineral,  nor  Animal; 
others,  that  it  participates  of  them  all  :  Some 
again  place  it  between  Animals  and  Vegetables, 
and  think  it  partakes  of  both  of  them,  for  that  it 
has  an  a&ive  Quality  to  dilate  itfelf,  and  fhrink  up 
together,  when  in  the  Sea,  and  therefore  they 
will  have  it  to  be  a  Plant  Animal  ;  becaufe  in  its 
Nature  it  comes  near  both  to  that  of  an  Animal 
and  alfo  to  that  of  a  Plant. 

The  molt  Part  of  Spunges  that  we  ufe  are 
brought  from  Smyrna ,  Aleppo,  and  other  Places 
in  the  Levant •  I  hofe  which  are  fine,  fmooth, 
foft,  and  not  too  full  of  large  Holes  in  them,  are 
faid  to  grow  in  the  Archipelago.  Thofe  which 
are  large,  fine,  clofe,  and  lively  colour  d,  whe¬ 
ther  white  or  yellow,  are  accounted  the  beft. 
The  worft  Sort  are  of  a  dirty  Colour,  rugged  on 
the  Surface  and  hard,  with  fmall  gritty  Stones 
fometimes  in  them.  Phe  Spunge  is  of  an  alka- 
lious  Nature,  and  is  good  againft  Pains  of  the 
Stomach,  Gripings  in  the  Bowels,  and  the  Cho- 
lick  ;  and  is  fuppos’d  to  be  a  Specifick  againft  the 
Stone  and  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  or 
any  Obftru&ions  in  the  Urinary  Paflages.  The 
chief  Ufe  of  it  is  in  a  Powder  calcined. 

The  Spunge-Stone  is  found  in  thofe  Places 
where  Spunges  are  found,  and  is  made  of  the 
Matter  of  Spunges  petrified  or  harden’d.  Schroder 
faith,  that  it  alfo  grows  in  Spunges,  and  is  a  brittle 
Stone,  white  or  grey.  It  is  attenuating  without 
much  Heat,  and  is  good  to  break  the  Stone  in  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  and  to  difeufs  Tumours  of 
the  King’s- Evil,  being  drunk  every  Morning  in 
Urine  ^r  in  Wine,  with  Sal  Gem  and  Tartar. 

levigated  Powder  abforbs  Acids,  deftroys  the 
Matter  breed  ng  the  Stone  and  Gout,  cures  Heart¬ 
burnings,  and  violent  Pains  in  the  Stomach. 

[The  Spunge  ufed  in  Medicine  is  the  Spongia 
Glohofa ,  C.  B.  Pin.  368.  Spongia  manna  alba , 
Ger.  1383.  Spongia  marina  v  eft  calls.  Park.  1303. 
It  is  found  growing  to  Rocks,  Shells,  and  otlur 
Subftances,  in  the  Sea. 

The  Spunge  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Spongia,  Boet. 
407.  Lapides  in  Spongiis,  Mathiol.  1390.  Spon- 
rit  s,  Aldrov.  Muf.  Mctall.  671.  It  is  a  porous, 
brittle  Stone,  of  a  pale  greyifh  Colour,  found  in 
and  about  the  large  Pieces  of  Spunge,  but  never 
ufed  now  in  Medicine.] 
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19.  Of  Squills, 

OQU ILLS  are  Sea  Onions,  which 
O  are  brought  from  Spain,  (Ac.  where  Pomet. 
they  grow  plentifully,  efpecially  on  the 
Sea  Shore  ;  great  Quantities  alfo  come  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  efpecially  about  Roiien.  They  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  and  Colours  ;  but  thofe  we  com¬ 
monly  have  are  the  red  Squills ,  which  the  Anti- 
ents  call’d  the  Female.  The  white  were  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Male  Squill  ;  but  we  meet 
with  very  few  of  them.  Thefe  Onions  hear  broad, 
large,  long,  green  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  like  Stars, 
of  a  fine  white  Colour. 

Chufe  fuch  Roots,  or  Bulbs,  as  are  found, 
heavy,  frelh,  and  full  of  Juice,  and  beware  of 
thofe  that  are  decay’d  towards  the  Head,  to  which 
they  are  fubjed.  They  are  made  Ufe  of  in  the 
Shops  for  making  Vinegar  and  Oxymcl  o(  Squills, 
and  Troches  for  Treacle,  and  likewife  in  fome 
Ointments  and  Emplaifters.  Several  Perfons  have 
allur’d  me,  that  the  Squills  which  we  have  from 
Normandy ,  are  thofe  that  the  Botani/ls  call  Par.* 
cratium. 

The  Squills  are  reckon’d,  efpecially  the  Heart, 
to  be  Poifon  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  fplit  them 
in  two,  throw  away  the  dry  Leaves,  and  the 
Heart  ;  and  the  middle  Part  betwixt  both,  they 
expofe  to  the  Air  to  dry  ;  and  being  thus  prepar’d, 
they  make  Ufe  of  it,  as  aforefaid,  to  make  Vine¬ 
gar,  Honey,  Wine,  (Ac. 

Scilla ,  or  the  Squill,  is  a  kind  of 
Ornithogalum ,  or  a  Plant,  whereof  Lemery. 
there  are  two  Sorts.  The  firft  is  the 
Scilla  major ,  or  Scilla  rubra  magna  vulgaris ,  the 
great,  common,  red  Squill ,  call’d  by  Tourne - 
fort,  Ornithogalum  maritimum,  feu,  Scilla  radice 
rubrâ ,  the  Sea- Onion,  or  red-rooted  Squill  ; 
and  by  Parkinfon,  the  true  Pancratium.  It 
bears  Leaves  of  above  a  Foot  long,  almoft  as 
bread  as  a  Man’s  Hand,  flefhy,  very  green,  full 
of  a  bitter  vifeous  Juice  :  From  the  Middle  rifes 
an  upright  Stalk,  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  bearing  on  the  Top,  Flowers  compos’d  of 
fix  white  Leaves,  that  are  form’d  round  ;  which, 
when  gone,  are  fuccecded  by  a  Sort  of  reundifh 
Fruit,  rais’d  with  three  Corners,  and  divided 
within  into  three  Partitions,  which  are  fill’d  with 
black  Seed.  The  Root  is  an  Onion  or  Bulb  as 
big  as  a  Child’s  Head,  compos’d  of  thick  Coats  or 
Spheres  that  are  red,  juicy,  vifeous,  and  encom- 
palfing  one  another,  having  at  the  Bottom  feveral 
thick  Fibres. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Scilla  mafcula,  the 
Male  Squill ,  or  Scilla  minor ,  feu  Scilla  radice  alba , 
the  Idler  Squill,  or  that  with  the  white  Root.  It 
varies  from  the  former,  in  dut  the  Roots  and 

Leaves 
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Leaves  are  not  fo  large  ;  befides,  this  is  white, 
and  lefs  common.  Both  Sorts  grow  in  Tandy 
Pi:  ces,  near  the  Sea,  in  Spain ,  Portugal,  Sicily , 
and  Normandy.  We  have  them  brought  to  us  of 
all  Sizes.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  effential 
Salt,  fome  Oil  and  Flegm,  and  a  little  Earth. 

They  are  hot  and  dry,  fharp,  bitter,  attenua¬ 
ting,  inciding,  abfterging,  difcuffing,  alexiphar- 
mick  and  diuretick  ;  powerfully  cleanfe  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  open  Obftruflions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
Gall,  Mefentry  ;  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
carry  off  Hi  my  tartarous  Matter  from  the  Lungs  ; 
for  which  Reafon  they  are  accounted  good  againft 
Colds,  Coughs,  Wheezings,  Hoarfenefs,  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breathing,  and  are  fingular  againft  the 
.Scurvy,  Gout,  and  Rheumatifm.  The  Root  is 
prepar’d  by  rolling  it  in  Dough,  or  putting  it  in 
Pye-cruft,  and  baking  it  in  an  Oven,  then  taking 
it  out  and  drying  it.  Being  thus  prepar’d,  it  is  fit 
to  make  Vinegar  of  Squills,  by  infufing  it  in 
Vinegar.  Dofe  from  one  to  four  Spoonfuls  :  Or 
Wine  of  Squills ,  by  infufing  it  in  Wine  ;  which 
is  emetick,  and  good  againft  Afthma’s,  Phthificks, 
Falling-Sicknefs,  üfc.  given  from  an  Ounce  to 
two,  or  more.  There  are  feveral  other  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Root  to  be  met  with  in  every  Dif- 
penfatory,  efpecially  ghcercetan’ s,  Swelfers ,  the 
Augujlan  and  London  Difpenfatories. 

[The  Squills  generally  ufed  are  red,  which  are 
the  Roots  of  the  S cilia  vulgaris  radice  rubra , 
C.  B.  Pin.  73.  Scilla  rubra  five  Pancratium 
verum ,  Park.  Parad.  1 33.  It  grows  on  the  Sea 
Shores,  and  flowers  in  September. 

The  White,  which  is  not  fo  common,  but 
fometimes  brought  among  the  other,  and  ufed  in¬ 
differently  with  it,  is  the  Root  of  the  Scilla  Hif- 
panica  vulgaris ,  Ger.  Em.  17 1.  Scilla  magna 
alba,  J.  B.  2.  618. 

A  few  Grains  of  Cinnamon  in  Powder  takes  off 
the  emetick  Quality  of  this  Root,  and  makes  it  a 
powerful  Diuretick,  and  an  excellent  Medicine  in 
Dropfies.  ] 

2  o.  Of  Pot  Afhes,  Kelp,  or  Kali. 

THI S  is  a  grey  Salt,  which  we  bring 
from  Alicant  and  Carthagena  in 
Spain,  in  Loaves  or  Cakes  of  different 
Sizes.  It  is  made  from  a  Plant  that  grows  along 
the  Sea  Coaft,  which  the  Botanifs  call  Kali,  and 
we  Salt-wort,  Soap-wort,  Glafs-weed ,  Kelp,  and 
many  other  Names.  This  Plant  bears  a  Stalk  a 
Poet  and  a  Half  high,  or  thereabouts,  furnifh’d 
with  fmall  narrow  Leaves.  They  fow  this  Herb, 
and  when  it  is  come  to  a  due  Height,  they  cut 
and  manage  it  like  Hay. 

When  it  is  dry’d,  the  Spaniards  make  large 
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Holes  or  Pits  in  the  Ground,  in  the  Nature  of 
Lime  Kilns,  into  which  they  throw  a  Bundle  of 
the  dry’d  Herb,  to  which  they  put  P'ire  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  lighted,  they  throw  in  other  Bun¬ 
dles,  ’till  they  fill  it  full  of  the  dried  Herb  ;  when 
they  have  fill’d  it,  they  flop  it  up,  and  leave  it 
all  together  for  fome  Time,  that  it  may  not  only 
be  reduced  the  better  to  Afhes,  but  likewife  in¬ 
corporate,  and  be  capable  to  form  into  a  Stone  or 
Cake,  in  which  Form  it  is  now  brought  to  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  when  they  have  open’d  the  Pit,  they  find 
the  faid  Herb  burnt  into  a  hard  Stone,  which  they 
are  oblig’d  to  break  and  raife  up  juft  as  they  do 
Stone  out  of  the  Quarry. 

We  fell  at  Paris  four  Sorts  of  Pot-Ajhes  ;  the 
firft  and  moil  valuable  of  which  are  thofe  of  Ali¬ 
cant,  which,  when  they  are  right,  ought  to  be 
dry  and  dean,  of  a  bluifh  grey  without  and  with¬ 
in,  having  little  Holes  made  like  a  Partridge’s 
Eye,  and  when  fpit  upon  and  held  to  the  Nofe, 
have  no  offenfive  Smell.  And  beware  the  Stones 
be  not  enclofed  with  a  greenifh  Cruft,  or  full  of 
Pebbles  ;  for  the  firft  will  ftain  and  fpot  and  entire¬ 
ly  fpoil  Linen,  and  the  fécond,  by  encreafing  the 
Weight,  will  enhance  the  Price,  befides  fpot- 
ting  the  Linen,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Stones  that  are  found  within.  Likewife  take  heed 
that  the  Bales  be  not  open’d,  and  the  Commodity 
that  was  good  exchanged  for  that  which  is  naught, 
and  chufe  fiich  as  is  in  fmall  Pieces.  This  is  very 
much  ufed  by  the  Glafs-makers,  to  make  the  beft 
Glafs,  and  the  Soap-boilers  likewife  ufe  it  confi- 
derably,  drawing  its  Salt  from  it,  which  they  ufe  in 
the  making  of  white  and  marbled  Soap  ;  but  the 
greateft  Part  of  that  which  comes  from  Spain  is 
confum’d  at  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  Villases 
by  the  Scourers  or  Whiteners,  who  ufe  it  "to 
whiten  their  Linen. 

They  make  from  this  Salt,  which  the  French 
call  Soude ,  by  the  Affiftance  of  common  Water,  a 
white  Salt,  call’d  Salt  of  Kali,  or  Alkali ,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Soude  Salt ,  becaufe  Al  is  an 
Arabian  Word  that  fignifies  Salt,  and  Kali,  Soude. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  this  Salt  only  is  proper¬ 
ly  called  Alkali  Salt  ;  though  the  fixed  Salts  of 
other  Plants  may  be  alfo  called  Alkali  Salts,  with 
the  Addition  of  the  Name  of  the  Plant  they  are 
made  from,  as  the  Alkali  Salt  of  Wormwood. 
There  are  thofe  who  pretend  that  the  true  Alkali 
Salt,  is  the  Glafs  Salt,  but  they  deceive  them- 
felves,  as  they  may  be  fatisfied  in  the  Chapter  con¬ 
cernin'?;  the  Glafs  Salt. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  that  of  Carthagena,  which 
only  differs  from  that  of  Alicant  in  not  being  fo 
good,  neither  is  it  of  the  bluilh  Caft,  but  more 
crufted,  and  the  Bales  are  much  larger.  The  third 
Sort  of  Pot-Aihcs  is  that  named  the  Bourde  Kind, 

which 
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which  ought  to  he  entirely  rejected,  as  being  fo 
bad,  that  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  deceive  thofe 
that  buy  it.  This  is  ufually  moift,  of  a  blackifh 
green  Colour  and  very  foetid.  The  fourth  Sort  is 
that  of  Cherbourg ,  which  is  made  of  an  Herb 
found  along  the  Sea-Coafts  of  Normandy.  This  is 
likewife  a  very  bad  Kind,  being  extremely  humid, 
of  the  fame  Colour  and  Smell  with  the  iaft  Sort, 
and  fill’d  with  Stones.  Thefe  two  Sorts  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  impofe  upon  the  unwary  Buyer, 
and  cheat  the  poor  Whiteners. 

2i.  Of  Sandiver,  or  Glafs  Salt. 

TH  E  Glafs  Salt ,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Sandiver ,  or  the  Scum  of  Glafs,  is  a  fat 
Drofs  that  floats  upon  the  Glafs  Metal  when  it  is 
in  Fufion.  And  this  Froth  comes  from  nothing  but 
the  Pot-Afhes,  which  they  ufe  in  making  their 
Glafs  ;  for  the  Flints  that  they  make  ufe  of  will 
afford  no  fuch  Scum. 

Chule  fuch  Sandiver  as  is  in  very  large  Pieces, 
white  without  and  within,  heavy,  and  the  likeft 
Marble  that  can  be  ;  and  throw  away  fuch  as  is 
fat,  blackifh,  and  moift.  It  is  very  much  ufed 
by  thofe  who  make  white  Earthen  Ware,  becaufe 
it  affifts  the  Sand  in  its  Vitrification.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  fhould  be  of  no  Ufe  to  the 
Glafs-makers  ;  and  the  Earthen  Ware  Workers 
would  not  know  what  to  do  without  it. 

It  is  to  be  had  in  all  Places  wherever  Glafs  is 
made,  it  being  a  fort  of  fuperabundant  Salt, 
thrown  forth  from  the  Metal  while  melting  in  the 
Furnace,  and  by  the  Glafs-Men  taken  off,  as  the 
Recrement  of  their  Materials,  with  a  Ladle.  It 
is  a  very  white  Salt,  and  inclining  neareft  to  a  ni¬ 
trous  Tafte,  eafily  diflolving  in  the  Air,  or  any 
moift  Place  ;  for  as  Glafs  is  made  of  Sand  and 
Pot-Afhes,  the  latter  being  put  in  to  make  the  for¬ 
mer  melt  into  Metal  ;  fo  this  Sandiver  is  the  Su- 
perabundancy  of  that  Salt,  more  than  is  requifite 
to  go  into  the  Body  of  the  Glafs,  which  being  in 
Fufion,  fends  up  to  the  Top  whatever  is  more 
than  requifite  for  that  Purpofe.  This  muff:  be 
feumm’d  off',  or  elfe  ’twill  make  the  Glafs  unfit 
for  working,  very  brittle,  and  no  ways  pliable. 

The  beft  Metal  will  yield,  in  a  Pot  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Weight,  a  quarter  or  half  a  hundred  of  San¬ 
diver.  The  weaker  the  Salt  or  Afhes  are,  the 
greater  is  the  Quantity  of  Sandiver  :  They  yield 
fome  four  or  five  Parts  more  than  others  do. 
When  the  Afhes  are  bad,  they  are  forced  to  fill 
the  Pot  four  or  five 'Limes  with  more  frefh  Allies, 
by  reafon  of  the  Quantity  of  Sandiver  that  is  in 
them,  before  the  Pot  will  be  fill’d  with  Metal. 
They  dare  not  caff  in  any  cold  Water  to  hinder 
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the  Boiling;  for  if  they  fhould,  the  Furnace  and 
the  Pots  would  be  blown  up  together. 

1  'his  Sandiver  ferves  to  make  Metals  run  ;  and 
a  little  thereof  put  into  Antimony  and  Salt-Petre, 
for  making  Crocus  Metallorum,  encreafeth  the 
Quantity  of  the  Crocus,  and  it  will  therewith  fe- 
parate  the  better  from  the  Scoria. 

’Tis  fold  in  France ,  and  there  ufed  to  powder 
their  Meat,  and  alfo  to  eat  inftead  of  common 
Salt.  Diffolv’d  in  Water,  and  pour’d  upon  Gar¬ 
den  Walks,  it  deftroys  both  Weeds  and  Vermin. 
The  more  nitrous  and  foffile  the  Salts  are,  the 
more  Uncluofity  they  have,  and  the  more  they 
run  into  Sandiver ,  to  which  Nitre  comes  fome- 
what  near  in  Colour,  Tafte  and  Fatnefs. 

It  is  faid  wonderfully  to  dry  and  heal  Scabs  and 
Manginefs,  the  difeafed  Part  being  bathed  with 
Water,  in  which  it  is  diflolv’d.  Parkinfon  fays 
that  Sandiver  works  much  the  fame  Effedt  with 
the  Afhes  of  Kali ,  or  Pot-Afhes  ;  and  is  ufed  of¬ 
ten,  being  ground  fine,  either  to  be  blown  into 
Horfes  Eyes,  or,  being  diffolv’d,  fquirted  into 
them  with  a  Syringe,  to  take  away  any  Skin, 
Film,  Cloud,  or  Pearl,  growing  on  the  Sight. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  dry  up  running  Sores  and  Scabs, 
Tetters,  Ring- Worms,  and  fuch  like  Biemifhes* 
of  the  Skin. 

22.  Of  Cryftal-Glafs,  and  many  other  Sorts, 
with  the  various  Ways  of  Colouring  them , 
&c.  from  Pomet,  Lemery,  and  feveral 
other  Authors. 

GLASS  is  a  Compofition,  or  Mixture  of  Afhes, 
or  fome  Alkalifate  Salt,  with  Sand,  Cryftal, 
Flints,  Pebbles,  or  other  Stones,  melted  toge¬ 
ther  into  one  Bod)'’,  by  the  Force  of  Fire.  The 
firft  Ingredient  going  into  the  Compofition  of 
Glafs,  is  Pot-Afhes,  called  by  the  French ,  Soude, 
Cf  Roquette  ;  and  by  the  Italians ,  Polvcrina  Ba- 
rillia,  (Ac.  There  is  little  or  no  Difference  in  the 
Goodnefs  of  thefe  Pot-Afhes,  but  as  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  Places  they  are  brought  from  ;  for  the  beft 
Afhes  make  the  moft  Salt,  and  the  cleared:  and 
fineft  Glafs.  Pot-Afhes  made  of  Kali,  which 
comes  from  the  Levant ,  make  a  far  whiter  Salt 
than  the  Barillia,  and  by  Confequence  %  more 
perfect  and  beautiful  Cryftal. 

Some  ufe  Brafs  Boilers  in  making  this  Salt, 
which  may  do,  where  green  or  blue  Colours  are 
to  be  made  ;  for  this  ftrong  Lye  will  fret  ofF  feme 
Part  of  fine  Metal  or  Verdegreafe,  which  will  da¬ 
mage  a  Cryftalline  Glafs  :  In  this  Cafe  therefore, 
the  better  Way  is  to  have  the  Copper,  or  Vefiel, 
doubly  lin’d  with  Tin,  becaufe  that  emits  no  Tin¬ 
cture  :  Alfo,  hi  making  the  aforefaid  Salt,  you 
P  muff: 
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muft  mix  a  Quantity,  more  or  lefs,  of  Tartar 
calcin’d  to  Whitenefs,  with  your  Pot-Afhes  -,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  not  only  more,  and  a  whiter  Salt, 
and  a  more  beautiful  Cryftal,  but  likewife  opens 
the  Body  of  the  Pot-Afhes,  caufes  a  fpeedier  Dif- 
folution,  and  a  better  Extraction  of  the  Salt,  juft 
as  Alum  or  Vitriol  opens  the  Body  of  Salt-Petre, 
in  making  Aqua  Forth ,  or  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which 
otherwife,  without  fuch  Addition,  would  not  rife 
fo  eafily. 

The  fécond  Ingredient  that  enters  into  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Glafs,  is  Glafs  Stone,  or  Sand  ;  and 
this  is  what  gives  Body,  Confiftency  and  Firm- 
nefs  to  Glafs,  as  Iron  gives  to  Englijh  Vitriol, 
and  Copper  to  Hungarian ,  Dantzick ,  and  Roman 
Vitriol,  which  otherwife  would  run  into  Water, 
in  moift  Places  and  Seafons.  Glafs  Stones  are 
properly  all,  or  moft  Sorts  of  Stones,  which  will 
ftrike  Fire  with  a  Steel  ;  thefe  are  apt  to  vitrify, 
and  eafy  to  make  Glafs  and  Cryftal  withal  ;  thofe 
which  will  not  ftrike  Fire  with  a  Steel  will  never 
vitrify,  whereby  you  may  partly  know  the  Stones 
which  will,  and  which  will  not,  be  tranfmuted 
into  a  glafly  Body. 

The  firft  Place  is  given  thofe  Stones  which  are 
white,  but  not  tranfparent,  of  which  Kind  is 
Tarfo,  which  is  a  Sort  of  hard  White  Marble, 
found  in  Tufcany ,  at  Pi/a,  Seraveza ,  Carara, 
the  River  Arnus ,  above  and  below  Florence ,  and 
in  many  other  Places  in  the  World  ;  that  is  the 
beft  which  is  without  blackifh  or  yellowifh  Veins 
in  it  like  Ruft.  The  next  to  a  Kind  of  Pebble, 
in  Appearance  like  White  Marble,  fomething 
tranfparent,  and  hard  as  a  Flint,  which  being 
jftruck,  gives  Fire,  and  turns  not  into  Lime:  This, 
when  firft  put  into  the  Fire,  becomes  white,  and 
lofes  its  T ranfparency,  and  afterwards  it  turns  to 
Glafs. 

Where  fit  Stones  cannot  be  had,  Sand  is  made 
Ufe  of;  and  as  fome  think,  and  affirm  with  good 
Reafon,  was  the  firft  Material  made  ufe  of  in 
making  Glafs  ;  it  muft  be  fmall,  white,  and  very 
clean,  and  well  wafhed,  before  it  be  ufed,  which 
is  all  the  Preparation  of  it.  This  is  ufually  met 
withal  upon  the  Mouths  and  Banks  of  Rivers, 
and  in  many  Places  upon  the  Sea  Shore,  and  fome- 
times  upon  Inland  Sand-Hills.  White  Cryftal 
Glafs  requires  a  fine,  clear,  tranfparent  Sand,  but 
green  Glafies  a  more  coarfe  and  brown. 

The  laft  Ingredient  is  Mangane/e ,  or  Magne/a , 
fo  call’d  frem  its  Likenefs  in  Colour,  Weight  and 
Subftance  to  the  Load-Stone,  and  it  is  accounted 
one  of  the  Kinds  thereof  ;  it  is  found  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Piedmont ,  &c.  and  of  late  Years,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  among  the  Lead  Mines  ;  and  wherever  the 
Miners  find  it,  they  certainly  conclude  that  Lead- 
Oar  lies  under  it.  The  Potters  fpend  great  Quan¬ 


tities  of  it,  this  being  the  only  Material  where¬ 
with  they  colour  their  Black,  as  they  do  Blue 
with  Zaffer.  That  is  beft  which  has  no  glittering 
Sparkles  in  it,  and  is  of  a  blackifh  Colour  ;  but 
being  powder’d,  of  a  dark  Lead  Colour  :  ’Tis  a 
Stone  very  hard  and  ponderous,  and  the  deeper  its 
Colour  is,  the  deeper  it  colours  the  Metal  in  the 
Furnace  ;  this  is  to  be  put  into  the  Melting-Pot 
together  with  the  Fritt.  This  is  the  moft  univer- 
fal  Material  ufed  in  making  of  Glafs  ;  and  is  that 
which  alone  purges  off  the  greenifh,  bluifh  Co¬ 
lour  which  is  in  all  Glafs,  and  makes  it  not  only 
clear  and  diaphanous,  but  alfo  makes  it  dark, 
black,  red,  and  purple,  according  to  the  Propor¬ 
tion  which  is  added.  The  Mangane/e  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  that  of  England,  which  are  the  beft  of 
all  others,  leave  the  Glafs  white,  and  take  away 
from  it  the  Greennefs  and  Bluenefs  ;  the  Reafon 
of  which  Operation  feems  to  be  a  Change  in  the 
Figure,  and  more  minute  Parts  of  the  Metal  ; 
for  the  Fire  making  the  Mangane/e  run,  mixes  it 
with  the  fmalleft  Atoms  of  the  Metal  throughout, 
which  by  boiling  and  various  Agitations  and  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  them,  form  thofe  Reflexions  of  Light, 
which  we  call  white,  clear,  and  diaphanous. 

As  much  Mangane/e  prepar’d  muft  be  ufed  in 
common  white  Glafs,  as  in  that  made  of  Flint, 
or  Cryftal  ;  the  Quantity  of  the  Mangane/e  is  un¬ 
certain,  and  is  only  known  bv  Practice  and  long 
Trial,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pofitively  deter¬ 
min’d,  either  by  Weight  or  Meafure,  but  muft 
be  wholly  left  to  the  Eye,  Judgment,  Trial  and 
Experience  of  the  Artift.  In  putting  of  it  in, 
you  are  to  try  whether  it  has  enough  of  Manga¬ 
ne/e,  or  no  ;  if  it  be  greenifh,  give  it  more  Man¬ 
gane/e,  with  Difcretion,  and  put  it  in  by  little 
and  little  ;  for  otherwife,  inftead  of  a  clear, 
white,  diaphanous  Colour,  which  in  juft  Propor¬ 
tion  it  always  gives,  if  too  much  be  added  .it 
will  make  a  dufky  Purple,  or  Black,  and  take 
away  the  Splendor  of  the  Metal,  which  otherwife 
would  be  clear  and  fhining  ;  for  it  is  the  Property 
of  Mangane/e,  to  take  away  the  Foulnefs  and 
Greafinefs  which  Cryftal  has,  and  to  make  it  re- 
fplendent,  white  and  clear. 

A  fourth  Ingredient  alfo  has  of  late  been  added 
to  the  Compofition  of  Glafs,  which  is  Salt  of 
Tartar:  If  the  Proportion  of  twelve  Pound  of 
pure  Salt  of  Tartar  be  added  to  a  hundred  Weight 
of  Fritt,  it  makes  it,  without  any  Comparifon, 
much  fairer  and  more  pliable  to  work  than  ordi¬ 
nary.  This  Salt  of  Tartar  muft  be  very  pure, 
and  put  in  when  the  Fritt  is  made,  mix’d  with 
the  Glafs  Stone,  Far/o  or  Sand,  together  with 
the  Pututrme ,  Rochette ,  or  Pot-Ajhes  lifted  and 
made  fine,  whereof  the  Fritt  is  to  be  made. 
Hitherto  of  the  Materials  5  but  to-  defeend  to  the 
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Inftxuments,  and  the  Manner  of  working  in  the 
Glafs,  would  be  beyond  the  Scope  and  Intention 
of  this  Performance,  therefore  I  fhall  proceed  to 
{hew  how  to  turn  the  Materials  into  Fritt,  of 
which  Glafs  is  made  and  fafhion’d. 

Fritt  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Calcination  of  thofe 
Materials  which  make  Glafs  ;  and  tho’  they  may 
be  melted,  and  make  Glafs  without  Calcination, 
yet  this  would  require  Length  of  Time,  and  oc- 
cafion  much  Wearinefe,  and  therefore  this  Cal¬ 
cination  was  invented  to  calcine  the  Fritt  in  the 
Calcar  ;  which  when  it  is  calcin’d,  and  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Materials  is  adjufted  to  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Pot-Ajhes ,  it  prefcntly  melts  in  the 
Pot,  and  admirably  clarifies.  Fritt  feems  to  be 
deriv’d  from  frittarc,  to  fry  ;  fince,  indeed,  it  is 
nothing  elfe  but  Salt  or  Afhes  mix’d  with  Sand, 
or  Stone,  in  fine  Powder,  and  fo  fry’d  or  bak’d 
together  ;  the  Englijh  call  the  whole  Quantity, 
bak’d  at  a  Time  in  the  Calcar ,  a  Batch  :  Then 
it  runs  into  little  Lumps  like  Fritters ,  call’d  often 
in  Italian ,  Fritcllc,  or  little  Fritts. 

It  is  of  three  Sorts  j  firft,  Green-Glafs  Fritt , 
made  of  common  Alhes,  without  any  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  them,  other  than  beating  them  to  Pow¬ 
der,  and  a  hard  Sand  fetch’d  from  Woolwich  in 
Kent.  Secondly,  Ordinary  White  Fritt ,  made 
of  Afhes  of  Polverine,  or  Barrillia ,  without  ex- 
tra&ing  the  Salt  from  them,  which  makes  common 
White  Glafs.  Thirdly,  Cryjlal  Fritt ,  made 
with  Polverine,  or  Pot-AJhes,  and  Salt  of  Tartar, 
with  white  Cryllalline  Sand,  Cryftal,  Pebbles  or 
Flints.  The  Materials  muft  be  finely  powder’d, 
wafh’d,  fearfed,  and  then  incorporated  well  toge¬ 
ther,  which  put  into  tire  Calcar ,  will  exactly  mix 
in  the  fmalleft  Particles,  and  minuteft  Atoms  ; 
for  otherwife  the  Salt  and  Sand  will,  in  the  Melt¬ 
ing-Pot,  eafily  feparate  one  from  another,  which 
they  are  apt  enough  to  do  were  they  not  ftirr’d 
with  the  Rake. 

To  make  the  fécond  Kind,  or  common  white 
Sort  of  Fritt  for  the  White  Glafs  ;  Larfe  the 
pure  Pot-AJloes,  and  what  will  not  go  thorough, 
beat  and  fearfe  again  ;  beat  alfo  finely  and  fcarfe 
your  Tarjo,  Cryjlal ,  &c.  Take  of  the  Afhes, 
&c.  one  hundred  Weight,  of  the  Stone  from 
eighty  to  ninety  j  pure  white  Cryllalline  Sand, 
wafh’d  and  freed  from  all  its  Filth,  fix  Pounds  ; 
mix  all  together,  then  put  them  into  the  Calcar , 
or  calcining  Furnace,  when  it  is  hot  ;  at  firft  mix 
and  fpread  them  well  in  the  Calcar ,  with  a  Rake, 
that  they  may  be  well  calcin’d,  and  continue  this 
’till  they  begin  to  run  into  Lumps  ;  the  Fr  itt  will 
be  perfeélly  wrought  in  five  or  fix  Hours,  being 
ftirr’d  all  the  Time,  and  a  fufficient  Fire  conti¬ 
nued  ;  when  you  wou’d  fee  whether  it  be  enough 
qr  no,  take  a  little  of  it  out  ;  if  it  be  white, 
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yellowifli  and  light,  ’tis  enough  :  The  calcining 
it  more  than  five  or  fix  Hours  is  not  amifs  ;  for 
by  how  much  the  more  it  is  calcin’d,  by  fo  much 
tire  better  it  is,  and  the  fooner  it  melts  in  the  Pot  ; 
and  by  Handing  a  little  longer  in  the  Calcar ,  it 
lofes  the  Yellownefs  and  Foulnefs,  which  it  wou’d 
communicate  to  the  Glafs,  and  becomes  more 
deal*  and  purified. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  in  Italy ,  and  other 
Places,  when  they  take  the  Fritt  out  of  the  Cal¬ 
car,  they  throw  upon  it  a  good  Quantity  of  cold 
Water,  while  it  is  hot,  then  fet  it  in  a  Cellar, 
from  whence  a  Lye  will  drop,  which  may  be 
{Lengthen'd  with  calcin’d  Tartar  to  be  kept  for 
Ufe,  with  wh'ch  they  now  and  then  water  the 
Fritt  ;  which  being  heap’d  up  together  in  a  moift 
Place,  the  Space  of  two  or  three  Months,  or 
more,  grows  in  a  Mafs,  like  a  Stone,  and  is  to 
be  broken  with  Mattocks  :  This,  when  it  is  put 
into  the  Pot,  foon  melts  and  makes  Glafs  as  white 
as  Cryftal  ;  for  this  Lye  is  thought  to  leave,  up¬ 
on  the  Fritt ,  its  Salt  which  produceth  this  White- 
nefs,  and  makes  it  eafier  to  melt,  and  more  Cry- 
ftalline,  as  aforefaid. 

To  make  Cryjlal  Fritt ,  commonly  call’d  Bol- 
lito  :  Take  of  the  beft  clear  Pebbles,  Cryftal, 
Tarfo ,  or  Flint,  ground  fmall  in  a  Mill,  and 
fearfed  as  fine  as  Flower,  two  hundred  Pounds  ; 
of  pure  Salt  of  Polverine,  or  Pot-Afties,  fift- 
ed  alfo,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Pounds  ;  put 
them  into  the  Calcar  when  it  is  well  heated  ; 
for  Ihould  the  Calcar  be  cold,  the  Fritt  would 
never  be  made  :  At  firft,  for  an  Hour,  make  a 
temperate  Fire,  and  always  mix  the  Fritt  with 
the  Rake,  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated  and 
calcin’d  ;  then  increafe  the  Fire,  always  mixing 
the  Fritt  well  with  the  Rake  ;  for  it  is  of  great 
Importance,  which  you  muft  continually  do  for 
five  Hours,  continuing  a  ftrong  Fire  ;  then  take 
the  Fritt  out  of  the  Calcar ,  being  perfected,  and 
put  it  into  a  dry  Place  on  a  Floor,  and  cover  it 
well  with  a  Cloth,  that  no  Filth  or  Duft  may  fall 
upon  it  j  and  you  muft  take  care  of  this,  if  you 
would  have  good  Cryftal.  The  Fritt,  thus  made, 
will  be  white  as  the  pureft  Snow.  If  the  Tarfa 
be  lean,  you  may  add  to  the  Quantity  ten  Pounds, 
or  more,  of  the  aforefaid  Salt  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
done  after  making  Trial  :  You  ought  always  to 
make  Trial  of  the  firft  Fritt,  by  putting  it  into  a 
Crucible,  and  fetting  it  in  the  Furnace  ;  if  it 
grow  clear  fuddenly,  you  will  know  whether  it 
be  well  prepar’d  or  not,  whether  it  be  foft 
or  hard,  and  whether  any  more  Salt  is  to  be 
added  to  it,  or  to  be  diminifh’d.  This  Cryjlal 
Fritt  muft  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place,  where  no  Moi- 
fture  is  ;  for  by  Moifture  it  will  fuffer  Damage, 
grow  moift,  and  the  Salt  of  it  will  run  to  Water, 
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andirtl-e.„othcr  Ingredient  remain  alone,  which  of 
itfelf  will  never  vitrify.  This  is  not  to  be  wa¬ 
ter  d  as  the  former,  but  may  lie  three  or  four 
Months  ;  after  which  it  will  be  much  better  to 
put  into  Pots,  and  fooner  grows  clear. 

Green  Glafs  Fritt ,  of  which  we  have  yet  {aid 
nothing,  is  a  Compofition  made  cf  grofler  Mate¬ 
rials  ;  to  wit,  of  common  Afhes,  without  any 
Preparation  of  them,  or  elfe  of  Gobbets  ground 
to  a  fine  Powder,  and  a  hard  Sand  ;  this  requires 
ten  or  twelve  Hours  baking,  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Goodnefs  and  Softnefs,  or  Hard- 
nefs  of  the  Sand  and  Afhes.  When  the  Fritt  is  put 
into  the  Melting-Pots,  to  be  made  into  Glafs,  in 
the  fécond,  or  working  Furnace,  whether  it  be 
Green  Glafs,  White  Glafs,  or  Crvfta!  Fritt ,  it 
is  to  be  melted  and  kept  fo  long  in' Fufion  ’till  it 
is  purified  and  refin’d,  before  it  is  wrought  :  It 
purifies  itfelf  by  fending  up  a  Scum  to  the  Top  of 
Jt,  which  is  a  fuper-abundant  Salt,  caft  forth  from 
the  Metal,  and  by  the  Workmen  is  call’d  Sandi- 
•z-’rr,  and  is  to  be  taken  off  with  the  Scumming- 
Ladle,  as  the  Recrements  of  the  Materials.  This 
Sandiver  damages  the  Metal,  and  makes  the  Glafs 
cbfeure  and  cloudy,  being  always  very  foul,  and 
therefore  is  continually  to  be  feumm’d  off,  and 
taken  away,  as  long  as  any  of  it  rifes. 

1  o  reduce  Glafs  again  into  its  firft:  Principles  ; 
take  Glafs  in  Powder,  what  Quantity  you  pleafe’ 
Pot-Afhes,  as  much  ;  mix  or  melt  them  in  a 
Prong  Fire,  which  immediately  put  into  warm 
Water,  fo  the  Glafs  will  difiolve,  the  Salt  will 
melt  and  mix  with  the  Water,  and  the  Sand, 
fs  c.  will  fall  to  the  Bottom  ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  Fufion  of  Glafs  is  not  the  laft  Fufion,  or 
beyond  any  Reduction.  Helmmt  faith,  if  you 
meli  Glafs  in  fine  Powder,  with  good  Store  of 
Sandiver ,  and  fet  them  in  a  moift  Place,  all  the 
Glafs  will  foon  be  refolv’d  into  Water,  whcrc- 
unto  if  you  add  as  much  À  qua  Regis  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  faturate  the  Sandiver ,  you  {hall  find  the 
Sand  prefently  fettle  to  the  Bottom,  in  the  fame 
Weight  in  which  it  was  firft  put  in  ;  for  the  Salt 
in  the  Glafs  is  imbib’d,  and  taken  up  by  the  Saudi- 
ver  and  Aqua  Regis ,  and  fo  the  component  Parts, 
analyz’d  into  their  former  Principles. 

As  to  the  Way  of  making  Prince  Rupert's 
Glafs  Drops  :  They  are  made  of  green  Glafs, 
weil  refin  d,  for  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed, 
but  crack  and  break  prefently  after  thev  are 
dropp’d  into  Water  :  The  beft  Way  of  making 
them,  is  to  take  up  fome  of  the  Metal  out  of  the 
Pot,  upon  the  End  cf  an  Iron  Red,  and  imme¬ 
diately  let  it  drop  into  cold  Water,  and  lie  there 
’till  it  is  cold  ;  where  obferve,  firft,  If  the  Metal 
be  tc>o  hot  when  it  drops  into  die  Water,  die 
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Drop  will  certainly  froft  and  crackle  all  over,  and 
fall  into  Pieces  in  the  Water.  2dly,  Every  one 
of  them  that  cracks  not  in  the  ’Water,  but  lies 
m  it  ’till  it  is  quite  cold,  is  fure  to  be  good. 
3dly»  T  hat  the  moft  expert  Artifts  know  not  the 
juft  Meafure  of  Heat  required,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  promife  before-hand  that  the  next  fhall  be 
good,  for  many  of  them  mifearry  in  the  making, 
and  oftentimes  two  or  three,  or  more,  prove  f]l 
for  one  that  hits.  4thly,  If  one  of  them  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  Water  whilft  it  is  red  hot,  the 
fmali  Part  of  the  Tail  or  Thread  it  hangs  by,  fo 
much  of  it  as  has  been  in  the  Water,  will,  upon 
breaking,  fall  into  Duft,  but  not  the  Body  of  the 
Diop,  tho’  its  Cavities  are  full  as  large.  5tblv, 
If  one  of  them  be  cooled  in  the  Air,  or  on  the 
Ground,  hanging  by  the  Thread,  it  becomes,  in 
all  Refpeds,  hke  other  Glafs.  6thly,  The  Out- 
fide  of  the  Glaft  Drops  that  are  cool’d  in  Water 
is  clofe  and  finooth,  like  other  Glafs,  but  within 
it  is  fpungy,  and  full  of  Cavities  or  little  Bubbles. 

7 tidy,  The  Figure  of  it  is  roundilh,  or  oval  at 
the  Bottom,  not  much  unlike  a  Pear  or  Pearl, 
wreath’d  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Neck  as  it 
grows  fmaller,  and  terminating  in  a  long  Neck, 
for  the  moft  Part  bended  or  crooked,  gthly,  If 
?  Gla<'s  DroP  be  let  fall  into  Raiding  hot  Water, 
it  will  crack  and  break  in  the  Water, "either  before 
the  red  Heat  is  over,  or  foon  after,  gthly,  If  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  Water  before  it  be  cold,  it 
will  certainly  break,  iothly.  If  they  be  dropp’d 
into  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Water' in 
which  Nitre  or  Sal  Armoniac  have  been  diftolv’d, 
or  Milk,  they  never  mifs  to  froft,  crack,  and 
break  to  Pieces,  nthly,  If  dropp’d  in  Oil- 
Olive,  they  do  not  fo  frequently  mifearry  as  in 
cold  Water,  nor  have  fo  large  Blebs  or  Bubbles 
in  them,  but  fome  Part  of  the  Neck,  and  fmall 
Threads  break  like  common  Glafs  ;  and  if  the 
Neck  be  broken  near  the  Body,  and  the  Body 
held  clofe  in  the  Hand,  it  breaks  not  into  /mall 
Parts,  nor  with  fo  fmart  a  Force  and  Noife,  as 
thofe  made  in  cold  Water.  i2thly,  If  you  break 
oft  the  I  ip  of  the  Thread,  or  Neck,  of  one  of 
thofe  made  in  Water,  the  whole  will  fly  imme¬ 
diately  into  very  minute  Parts,  which  will  eafily 
crumble  into  coarfe  Duft.  i3thly,  A  Blow  with 
a  fmall  Hammer,  or  other  hard  Inftrument,  only 
upon  the  Body  of  one  of  thofe  made  in  Water 
will  not  break  it.  i4thly,  One  of  them  broke  in 
the  Hand,  under  the  Water,  ftrikes  the  Hand 
more  fmartly,  and  with  a  brifker  Noife  than  in 
the  Air  ;  but  faften’d  in  a  Ball  of  Cement,  half 
an  Inch  in  Thicknefs,  upon  the  Breaking  oft*  the 
Thread,  or  Tip  of  it,  it  breaks  the  Ball  in  Pieces 
lu.e  a  Gianado.  Laft ly,  Some  of  them  being 

ground 
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ground  upon  a  Ti!e,  or  other  Stone,  break  when 
the  Bottom  is  a  little  flatted,  and  others  not  ’till 
half  is  rubb’d,  or  ground  off. 

To  prepare  white  Glafs,  or  Cryftal  Glafs, 
take  Fritt  of  ordinary  Pot-Afhes,  to  make  a  fair, 
white,  common  Glafs  ;  but  Fritt  of  the  bed, 
whiteft,  and  hardeft  Pot-Afhes,  in  great  Lumps, 
makes  the  Glafs,  which  is  call’d  Cryjialline 
Glafs ,  not  Cryftal  itfelf.  You  mud  put  as  much 
Manganefe  in  one  Sort  as  to  another  ;  call:  the 
white  and  Cryftal-like  Glafs  into  Water,  that 
you  may  have  them  clear  in  Perfection.  You 
may  make  them  without  this  calling  into  Water  ; 
yet  it  is  neceflary,  if  you  would  have  them  fairer 
than  ordinary  ;  and  may  be  repeated,  if  you 
would  have  them  yet  more  refplendent,  and  then 
you  may  work  them  into  what  Veffel  you  plcafe. 
To  have  the  Glafs  yet  whiter,  calcine  it,  that  it 
may  purify  well,  and  have  but  few  Blitters  ;  and 
alfo  add  to  a  hundred  Pounds  of  the  Fritt  twelve 
Pounds  of  pure  Salt  of  Tartar,  which  muft  be 
put  in  when  the  Fritt  is  made,  and  fo  mix’d  with 
Sand  Pot-Afhes  fifted,  and  then  be  made  Fritt 
thereof,  as  before  ;  and  fo  will  the  Metal  be 
fairer  beyond  Comparifon. 

Of  Colouring  Glafs. 

The  calcining  Copper  or  Brafs  varioufly  for 
various  Colours  is  done  firft  by  Feretto  of  Spain , 
with  thin  Copper-Plates  laid  in  Bits  upon  Sulphur, 
Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  cover’d,  luted,  and  cal¬ 
cin’d  for  two  Hours ,  then  beaten  fmall  and 
fears’d  :  Or,  2dly,  It  is  prepar’d  with  Vitriol  in- 
ftead  of  Sulphur.  3dly,  You  may  make  a  Cal¬ 
cination  of  Brafs  with  Sulphur,  thus  :  Take  thin 
Plates  in  Bits,  which  lay  upon  Sulphur,  Stratum 
fuper  Stratum ,  which  calcine  for  twenty-four 
Hours  ;  then  powder  and  fearfe  it,  and  reverbe¬ 
rate  again  for  twelve  Days  ;  grind,  fearfe,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe  to  colour  Glafs  of  a  tranfpa- 
rent  Red,  or  Yellow.  4thly,  Calcine  Brafs  by 
itfelf,  by  putting  Bits  of  Brafs  Plates  into  a  Cru¬ 
cible,  and  luting  on  the  Top  ;  this  makes  Glafs 
of  a  Sky-Blue  and  Sea-Green.  5th,  Calcine 
Scales  of  Brafs  per  fe,  which  if  well  done  will  be 
red.  Scales  of  Brafs  thrice  calcin’d,  become  of 
a  rufiet  Colour,  and  will  make  a  Sea-Green,  an 
Emerald,  a  Turchois,  and  a  beautiful ‘Sky-Blue, 
with  many  other  Colours. 

To  tinge  Glafs  of  a  Sea-Green  ;  take  Cryjlal 
Fritt ,  put  it  in  a  Pot,  without  any  Manganefe 
addded  ;  melt  it,  and  take  off  the  Sand  her  :  Be¬ 
ing  well  and  perfectly  clarified,  take  of  this  Cry- 
ffal  twenty  Pounds  ;  Brafs  of  the  firft,  third,  or 
fixth  Preparation,  fix  Ounces  ;  Z affar  prepared, 
one  Ounce  and  half;  mix  thefe  two  Powders  well. 


and  put  to  the  faid  Cryftal  at  three  Times.  At 
firft  it  makes  the  Metal  fiwell  very  much,  there¬ 
fore  mix  the  Glafs  with  the  long  Squares  ;  then 
let  it  fettle,  that  the  Colour  may  be  incorporated 
for  three  Hours  ;  then  mix  again,  with  the  long 
Squares,  and  take  a  Proof  thereof.  Put  in  rather 
too  little  than  too  much  of  the  Colour  ;  for  then 
it  may  be  eafily  heighten’d.  At  the  End  of  twenty- 
four  Hours,  after  it  has  had  the  due  Colour,  it 
may  be  wrought,  mixing  it  well  firft  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Pot,  that  the  Colour  may  be 
equally  mix’d  and  fpread  through  all  the  Metal, 
and  united  with  it,  otherwife  it  fettles  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  Metal  at  Top  becomes  clear.  At 
Moran  they  take  half  Cryjlal  Fritt  and  half  Pot- 
Fritt ,  and  proceed  as  before,  whence  arifes  a 
fair  Sea-Green,  but  the  former  is  fairer. 

For  a  Sky-Colour,  take  Fritt  made  of  the  beft 
Pot-Afhes,  which  purify  from  its  Sandher  ;  and 
to  twenty  Pounds  thereof  add  Brafs,  of  the  fourth 
Preparation,  fix  Ounces,  and  put  it  in  at  three 
Times,  as  aforefaid.  At  the  End  of  two  Hours 
remix  the  Metal  and  make  a  Proof  ;  being  well 
colour’d,  leave  it  for  twenty-four  Hours,  fo  will 
you  have  an  excellent  Sky-Colour,  varied  with 
other  Colours,  then  work  it. 

Another  Sea-Green,  yet  more  excellent,  is 
thus  made  :  Take  Caput  Mortuum  of  the  Vitriol 
of  Venus ,  made  without  Corrofives,  expofie  it  to 
the  Air  for  feme  Days,  and  you  draw  from  it, 
without  any  Artifice,  a  pale  green  Colour,  which 
being  powder’d,  to  fix  Ounces  of  it,  add  Zaftar 
prepar’d,  once  Ounce  and  half  ;  Chryjlal  Fritt 
purified,  as  before,  twenty  Pounds  :  Work  as  in 
the  firft  Green,  fo  will  you  have  the  moil  beauti¬ 
ful  Colour  of  the  three. 

To  make  a  Gold-yellow  in  Glafs,  or  a  Kind 
of  Amber-Colour  :  Cryjlal  Fritt  two  Parts,  pure 
Pot-AJhes  Fritt  one  Part,  both  made  of  Tarfo , 
which  is  much  better  than  Sand  ;  but  if  of  natu¬ 
ral  Cryftal  it  is  vet  better  ;  mix  thefe  well  to¬ 
gether,  of  which  take  twenty  Pounds  ;  of  Tartar 
well  beaten  and  fearféd  fine,  Manganefe  prepared, 
of  each  three  Ounces  ;  mix  thefe  Powders  well 
together  firft,  then,  with  the  Fritts,  put  them  in 
the  Furnace,  and  let  them  ftand  four  Days  on  an 
ordinary  Fire,  becaufe  they  rife  much.  When 
the  Metal  is  purify’d  and  well  colour’d,  which  is 
at  the  End  of  four  Days  commonly,  it  will  be 
very  fair  and  beautiful,  and  is  then  to  be  wrought 
into  Veffels,  &c.  This  Colour  you  may  make 
deeper  or  lighter,  by  adding  or  diminifhing  the 
Powders  or  Fritts.  If  you  would  have  it  yet 
fairer  and  more  beautiful,  you  muft  take  all  Cry¬ 
jlal  Fritt  :  Moreover,  another  Thing  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d  ;  you  muft  put  tire  Powder  at  feveral 
Times  into  the  Fritt,  not  into  the  Metal,  for 
then  it  colours  not.  To 
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To  make  a  black  Colour  in  Glafs  :  Take  Pieces 
of  broken  Glafs  of  many  Colours,  grind  them 
final!,  and  put  to  them  Powder  made  of  Zaffar 
prepar'd,  two  Parts  ;  Manganefe  prepar’d,  one 
Part;  this  Glafs,  purified,  will  be  a  moft  admi¬ 
rable  Black,  Aiming  like  Velvet,  and  will  ferve 
for  Tables,  lAc.  ’  Another  brighter  Black:  Take 
Fritt  t  of  Cryftal  and  Pot-Afhes,  of  each  ten 
Pounds  ;  Calx  of  Lead  and  Tin,  of  each  two 
Pounds  ;  mix  all  together,  fet  them  in  a  Pot  in 
the  Furnace,  well  heated;  and  when  the  Metal 
is  pure,  add  fix  Ounces  of  Powder  made  of  Steel, 
well  calcin’d  ;  Scales  of  Iron,  finely  powder’d,  of 
each  equal  Parts  ;  let  them  boil  twelve  Hours, 
now  and  then  mixing  the  Metal,  then  work  it. 
Another  Black,  yet  clearer,  is  this  :  Take  of  the 
beft  Pat-Ajb  Fritt  twenty  Pounds,  Manganefe 
prepar’d,  one  Pound  and  a  Quarter,  Tartar  in 
fine  Powder,  fix  Pounds  ;  mix  them,  and  put 
them  into  the  Furnace  leifurely  ;  let  the  Metal 
purify,  ivhich  will  be  at  the  End  of  four  Days  ; 
mix  again  well,  then  call  it  into  fair  Water,  and 
it  will  be  black  beyond  any  of  the  former. 

To  make  a  fair  Milk-white  call’d  Lattimo  : 
Take  Cryftal  Fritt ,  twenty  Pounds;  calcin’d 
Lead  and  Tin,  of  each  three  Pounds  and  a  half  ; 
Manganefe  prepar’d,  one  Ounce  ;  mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  them  into  a  Pot  heated,  let  them 
ftand  twelve  Hours,  that  the  Materials  may  be 
melted  ;  and  at  the  End  of  eight  Hours  you  may 
work  it.  It  is  a  fair  White  ;  and  to  make  a 
Peach  Colour  of  it,  add  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Manganefe  prepar’d,  and  it  will  be  a  Peach  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but  you  muft  work  it  in  Time,  otherwife 
it  will  fade  again. 

To  made  a  deep  Red  :  Take  Cryfal  Fritt , 
twenty  Pounds  ;  Tin  calcin’d ,  two  Pounds  ; 
broken  Pieces  of  white  Glafs,  one  Pound  ;  mix 
thefe  well  together,  put  them  in  a  Pot  to  run 
and  purify  them;  being  melted,  add  leifurely, 
one  Ounce  of  this  Mixture  ;  Steel  calcin’d  and 
ground.  Scales  of  Iron  finely  ground,  of  each 
alike  ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  in  about  five 
Hours  it  will  be  perfected  ;  Too  much  of  the 
Powder  makes  the  Metal  black  and  opacous, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  tranfparent  ;  if  it  be  too 
black  or  deep,  put  in  of  the  fourth  Preparation  of 
Rrafs,  about  an  Ounce,  and  mix  them  many 
Times,  and  in  about  three  or  four  Repetitions  it 
will  become  as  red  as  Blood  :  Make  fcveral  Trials, 
and  when  yoju  find  it  right  and  good,  work  it 
fpeedily,  otherwife  it  will'  lofe  its  Colour  and  be¬ 
come  black  ;  you  muft  alfo  leave  the  Mouth  of 
the  Pot  open,  elfe  the  Colour  will  be  loft.  Let 
it  not  ftand  above  ten  Hours  in  the  f  urnace,  and 
fyffer  it  not  to  cool,  if  poftible.  If  you  find  the 
Colour  fades,  put  in  fjrae  of  the  Steel  and  Iron- 
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fcale  Powder  aforefaid,  and  it  will  reftore  it  again; 
’tis  a  nice  Colour,  therefore  fpeedily  to  be 
wrought. 

For  a  tranfparent  Red  in  Glafs,  like  Blood, 
take  common  white  Glafs,  twenty  Pounds,  Glafs 
of  Lead,  twelve  Pounds  ;  put  them  into  a  Pot 
glaz’d  with  white  Glafs  ;  when  the  Glafs  is  boil’d 
and  refin’d,  add  Copper  calcin’d  to  Rednefs,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe  ;  let  them  incorporate,  mix¬ 
ing  well  the  Glafs,  then  add  fo  much  Tartar 
in  Powder  as  will  make  the  Glafs  Blood-red  :  If 
the  Colour  be  too  pale,  add  more  of  the  calcin’d 
Copper  and  Tartar,  ’till  the  Colour  is  exadl. 
Another  tranfparent  Red  :  Diflolve  Gold  in  Aqua 
Regis,  pour  Water  upon  it;  then  put  this  Powder 
of  Gold  in  earthen  Pots,  to  calcine  in  the  Fur¬ 
nace,  ’till  it  becomes  a  red  Powder,  which  will  be 
in  about  forty  Days  ;  add  this  Powder  by  little, 
in  fufficient  Quantities,  to  fine  Cryftal  Glafs, 
which  has  been  often  caft  into  Water,  and  it  will 
give  a  tranfparent  Red,  a  Ruby  Colour. 

To  make  Glafs  of  Lead  :  Take  of  the  beft 
Red  Lead  what  Quantity  you  pleafe,  fuppofe  fif¬ 
teen  Pounds  ;  Chryfal  Fritt ,  or  common  white 
Fritt  twelve  Pounds  ;  mix  them  as  well  as  may 
be,  and  put  them  into  a  Crucible  with  a  ftrong 
Bottom,  which  put  into  two  other  Crucibles  of 
like  Strength,  one  within  another,  and  put  them 
into  a  Fire  of  Suppreffion.  The  Lead  will  pafs 
through  the  firft  and  fécond  Crucible.,  and  in  the 
third  you  will  find  the  Glafs.  Or  thus  :  Take 
Minium  fifteen  Pounds  ;  Salt  of  Pot-Afhes  eight 
Pounds  ;  Sand  the  fame  Quantity  ;  mix  and  put 
them  into  Crucibles  as  before,  for  fear  of  break¬ 
ing  ;  and  make  a  Fire  of  Suppreffion,  fo  will  you 
have  very  good  Glafs  of  Lead.  To  work  the  faid 
Glafs  of  Lead  :  Before  you  take  it  upon  the  hol¬ 
low  Iron  Pipe,  let  it  be  a  little  rais’d  in  the  Pot, 
then  take  it  out  and  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  fo 
work  it  on  the  Marble,  being  clean.  At  firft  let 
the  Marble  be  well  wetted  with  cold  Water, 
otherwife  the  Glafs  will  fcale  it,  and  be  itfelf  alfo 
difcolour’d,  incorporating  the  Scales  into  itfelf  ; 
and  continually  wet  the  Marble  whilft  you  work 
this  Glafs,  otherwife  it  will  lofe  all  its  Fairnefs 
and  Beauty  ;  and  do  this  as  often  as  you  take  the 
Metal  out  of  the  Pot.  This  Kind  of  Glafs  is  fo 
tender  and  brittle,  that  if  it  be  not  cool’d  a  little 
in  the  Furnace,  before  it  is  wrought  into  drink¬ 
ing  Glafles,  Cups,  or  other  Veftels,  and  taken  a 
little  at  a  Time  and  held  on  the  Irons,  and  the 
Marble  continually  wetted,  ’tis  impoffible  to  work 
it. 

To  make  a  Gold-yellow  in  Glafs,  of  Lead  : 
Take  Cryfal  Fritt ,  calcin’d  Lead,  or  Minium, 
of  each  fixteen  Pounds,  mix  and  fearfe  them  well  ; 
add  to  them  Brafs  thrice  calcin’d,  fix  Ounces  ; 

Cryctts 
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Crocus  Marti s  made  with  Vinegar,  forty-eight 
Grains  ;  put  them  well  mix’d  into  the  Furnace, 
let  them  ftand  twelve  Hours,  in  which  Time  it 
will  be  clear  ;  mix  them,  and  make  a  Proof.  If 
it  be  greenifh,  add  a  little  more  Crocus  Martisy 
’till  it  becomes  a  moft  fair  Gold  Colour. 

A  tranfparent  Red  in  Glafs  is  made  thus  :  Take 
impalpable  Powder  of  the  beft  Manganefe ,  re¬ 
fin’d  Nitre,  of  each  equal  Parts,  calcine  and  re¬ 
verberate  twenty-four  Hours ,  then  wafli  away 
the  Salt  with  fair  warm  Water  and  dry  the 
Powder,  which  will  be  of  a  red  Colour  ;  add  to  it 
its  equal  Weight  of  Sal  Jr  maniac,  grind  them  to¬ 
gether  on  a  Porphyry  with  Spirit  of  Vinegar  ; 
then  in  a  Retort,  with  a  large  Body  and  long 
Neck,  fublime  in  Sand  for  twelve  Hours,  break 
the  Glafs,  and  take  what  is  fublim’d  to  the  Neck 
and  Body  of  the  Retort,  and  mix  it  with  what 
remains  at  Bottom,  adding  as  much  frelh  Sal  Ar- 
moniac  as  is  wanted  in  the  Weight  of  the  firft  Sub¬ 
limation  ;  grind,  as  before,  on  a  Porphyry,  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  and  fublime  alfo  in  the  fame 
Manner  ;  repeat  this  Work  fo  long,  ’till  Man¬ 
ganefe  remains  all  at  the  Bottom,  fufible. 

A  moft  excellent  Blue  to  colour  Glafs  :  Dif- 
folve  Copper  in  Aqua  forth  made  with  Nitre  and 
Hungarian  or  Roman  Vitriol,  which  lharpens  the 
Aquafortis,  and  yields  fome  Particles  of  Copper 
to  it  ;  then  precipitate  it  with  Spelter  of  Zink  ; 
this  is  fometimes  done  with  the  Refiner’s  double 
Water  impregnated  with  Copper  ;  by  this  Means 
you  fhall  have  a  moft  incomparable  Blue  for  co¬ 
louring  Glafs. 


A  V  E  S.  hi 

There  are  almoft  an  infinite  Variety  of  Ways 
to  colour  Glafs,  among  which  I  thought  thefe 
few  might  not  be  unacceptable,  to  give  the  Cu¬ 
rious  a  little  Infight  into  this  Art,  which  has  of 
late  Years  receiv’d  fuch  vaft  Improvement. 

[The  Plant,  from  the  Alhes  of  which  the  Salt 
for  Glafs  Work  is  commonly  made,  is  the  Kali 
Cochleatum  majus.  Park.  279.  Kali  majus  coch - 
leato  ftmine.  C.  B.  Pin.  289.  But  that  which 
yields  the  Alicant  Salt ,  the  pureft  and  beft  of  all 
others,  is  the  Kali  Hifpanicum  fupinum  Annum 
fedi  foliis  brevibus.  Act.  Reg.  Par.  Anno  17 17» 
Pag.  93,  Fig.  Pag.  98. 

The  feveral  Things  ufed  in  Medicine  which 
owe  their  Origin  to  Kali ,  are 

1.  The  Pot- A  foes,  or  Cineres  Clavellati  of  the 
Shops. 

2.  The  Sandiver,  or  Axungia  Vitri. 

3.  The  Soap  Lye,  or  Lixivium ,  made  by  dif- 
folving  the  Salt  in  Water ,  from  which  the  Cau- 
Jlick  Stone  is  made. 

4.  Soap,  which  is  made  of  this  Lixivium f 
and  is  treated  of  in  its  proper  Place. 

Befide  the  Allies  made  from  the  Kali,  there 
are  the  Alhes  of  the  Rocket ,  prepar’d  in  the 
fame  Manner,  brought  from  the  Levant,  and 
ufed  in  the  fame  Manner  by  the  Soapboilers  and 
Glaftinakers  :  And  in  Lorrain  they  burn  the  com¬ 
mon  Female  Fern  to  Alhes  in  the  fame  Manner, 
and  make  a  particular  Kind  of  Glafs  with  them, 
call’d  Fern  Glafs,  which  is  generally  very  light 
and  thin,  and  of  a  pale  Sea-green.] 


The  End  of  the  Book  of  LEAVES. 
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BOOK  the  Sixth. 
Of  F  L  O  W  E  R  S. 


PREFACE. 

FLOWERS  are  the  expanded  Buds  of  Vegetables.,  of  various  Colours  and  Figures, 
in  which  are  generally  found  their  Fruits  or  Seeds.  A  Flower  is  compofid  of  three 
Parts ,  the  Empalement ,  or  Cup  ;  the  Foliage  ;  and  the  Heart ,  or  Centre. 

Befides  the  Flowers  of  Plants  which  we  ufually  fell ,  I  fhall  comprehend  in  this  Book  the  Parts 
of  Flowers,  and  fime  other  Vegetable  Subfiances ,  which  have  no  regular  Place  under  any  of 
the  other  Clajfes  of  this  Work ,  as  the  Spikenard,  Epythymum,  and  the  like. 


i.  Of  Schœnanth,  or  Camels  Hay, 

THIS  Schœnanth  is  the  Flower 
of  d  fmall  Plant,  or,  more  pro- 
,  perly  fpeaking,  a  fweet  Rufh 
that  grows  plentifully  in  Arabia  Felix ,  and  at  the 
Foot  of  Mount  Libanus ,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  to  us  by  the  Way  of  Marfeilles.  This 
Plant  is  about  a  Foot  high,  the  Root  being  knotty 
and  very  little,  furnifh’d  with  fmall,  hard,  long, 
white  Filaments,  and  from  each  Root  come  lè¬ 
verai  hard  Stalks,  of  the  Size,  Figure  and  Co¬ 
lour  of  a  Barley  Straw  ;  there  arife  little  tufted 
Flowers  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  the  Bottoms 
of  which  are  of  a  Carnation  Colour  ;  fo  that  when 
the  Rufh  is  in  Flower,  it  is  a  very  fine  Plant  to 
look  upon.  And  as  this  Flower  is  agreeable  to  the 
Eye,  fo  it  is  to  the  Palate,  having  a  warm,  biting, 
aromatick  Tafle. 

W e  have  brought  from  Marfeilles  the  Flower 
and  the  Rufh  feparate  from  one  another,  to  wit, 
the  Rufh  in  little  Bundles,  arid  the  Flower  jull 
in  the  Manner  as  it  is  gather’d  ;  fometimes  clean 
and  neat,  and  other  Times  nafly  and  dirty  ; 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  fuch  Apothecaries  as  are 
curious  in  their  Drugs,  clean  and  wipe  every 
Flower,  which  is  a  troublefome  Piece,  of  Work. 
Chufe  fuch  as  are  the  newefl,  and  approaching 
nearcft  the  fcarlet  Colour  that  you  can  get  ;  tho’ 
they  are  of  no  confiderable  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  they 
they  are  requir’d  for  the  making  of  the  Great 
Treacle. 


-  When  the  Flower  is  fcarce  People  ufe  the 
Plant  in  its  Place,  but  when  the  Flower  can  be 
had  it  ought  to  be  ufed,  as  it  has  much  more 
Virtue. 

Fœnwn  Camelorum ,  J uncus  odor  at  us 
Scbcenanthus ,  Schœnanth  ;  the  fragrant  Lcmery. 
Rufio ,  or  Camels  Hay ,  is  a  Kind  of 
Reed,  or  Grafs,  winch  grows  plentifully  in  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix ,  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Libanus ,  where 
it  ferves  the  People  for  Forage  and  Litter  for  their 
Camels.  The  Stalk  is  about  a  Foot  high,  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  hard  Stems,  of  the  Size,  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Colour  of  a  Barley-Straw,  being  much 
fmaller  towards  tire  Top.  The  Leaves  are  about 
half  a  Foot  long,  narrow,  rough,  pointed,  of  a 
pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  growing  on 
the  Top  are  ranged  in  double  Order,  fmall,  hairy, 
of  a  Carnation  Colour,  and  beautiful  to  the  Eye. 
Tiie  Root  is  fmall,  hard,  dry,  knotty,  adorn’d 
with  long  white  Filaments.  All  the  Plant,  and 
particularly  the  Flower,  is  of  a  flrong  Smell  and 
biting  Tafle,  pungent  and  very  aromatick,  be¬ 
ing  preferr’d  to  all  the  reft  for  its  medicinal 
Ufe;  it  is  incifive,  attenuating,  deterfive,  refills 
Malignity,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary,  provokes 
Urine,  and  removes  Obftrudlions. 

[The  Schœnanth  is  the  Gramen  ad  Junccum  ac-> 
ccdens  aromaticum ,  majus ,  Syriacum.  Hill.  Ox. 
3.  229.  Gramen  da  Ay  Ion  aromaticum  multiplie i 
Panicula  Spicis  brevibus ,  tomento  candicantibus  ex 
eodem  pediculo  binis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  109.  FL. 
1.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eajl- Indies  and  Arabia  ; 
many  Virtues  are  attributed  to  it,  but  its  principal 
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Ufe  at  prefent  is  as  an  Ingredient  in  the  Venice 
Treacle ,  Mithridate ,  àfc. 

2.  Of  Provins  Rofcs. 

THE  Rofes,  call’d  Provins  Rofesy 
are  Flowers  of  a  deep  Red  and  vel- 
veted,  which  are  brought  from  Provins , 
a  little  Town  about  eighteen  Leagues  from  Paris. 
Thefe  Rofes  grow  in  fuch  great  Quantities  about 
that  Place,  that  it  muft  be  allow’d  that  the 
Ground  there  is  particularly  proper  for  the  raifing 
thefe  Kind  of  Rofes ,  becaufe  in  Beauty  and 
Goodnefs  they  furpafs  all  that  come  from  other 
Parts  ;  and  that  which  contributes  greatly  to  their 
Excellency  is,  that  the  Inhabitants  thereabout  are 
perfectly  fkill’d  in  the  drying  of  them,!  which 
makes  them  keep  confiderably  longer  than  others, 
and  preferves  both  their  Colour  and  Smell.  We 
bring  now  from  Provins  two  Sorts,  the  larger  and 
the  fmaller,  the  Goodnefs  of  either  of  which  de¬ 
pends  on  their  Colour,  Smell,  Clearnefs  from 
little  Leaves,  Threads,  &c.  and  their  Drynefs. 

Thofe  who  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  deal  in 
large  Quantities  of  Provins  Rofes  muft  preferve 
them  in  dry  Places,  where  no  Air  can  enter  in, 
and  clofe  prefs’d  or  fqueez’d,  and  in  fuch  Man¬ 
ner  they  may  maintain  their  Beauty  a  Year,  or 
eighteen  Months  ;  but  about  that  Time,  whatever 
Care  is  taken  of  them,  they  lofe  their  Colour,  and 
Worms  breed  in  them:  Some  put  old  Iron 
among  them,  to  hinder  the  Worms  from  deftroy- 
ing  them. 

Thefe  Provins  Rofes  are  Flowers  much  efteem’d 
by  all  the  World,  becaufe  they  are  aftringent  and 
cordial,  ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  and  other  weak 
Parts  of  the  Body  :  They  are  of  confiderable 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  and  enter  feveral  Compofitions 
of  Value:  But  fince,  of  late  Years,  thefe  Pro¬ 
vins  Rofes  were  dear,  feveral  Druggifts  and  Apo¬ 
thecaries  have  contented  themfelves  with  the 
common  red  Rofes  that  are  cultivated  about  Paris 
and  other  Parts,  fince  which  Time  there  has  not 
been  that  Confumption  of  thefe  Rofes  as  for¬ 
merly  :  Neverthelefs,  thofe  who  have  made  Ufe 
of  the  other  Sort  have  found,  that  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  true  Provins  Rofe ,  either  in  Beauty 
or  Virtue  ;  befides  which,  they  will  not  keep  fo 
long,  notwithftanding  all  their  Pains  to  preferve 
them. 

The  true  Provins  Rofes  are  fo  eftcem’d  in  the 
Indies ,  that  fometimes  they  will  fell  for  their 
Weight  in  Gold  ;  befide  the  great  Quantity  we 
fell  of  thefe  Rofes,  we  alfo  receive  them  now 
made  into  Liquid  and  dry  Conferves,  and  fome¬ 
times  Syrups.  You  muft  take  Care  in  the  Choice 
of  thefe  Things  to  deal  with  honeft  People,  for 
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fear  they  make  their  Conferves  and  Syrups,  when 
old,  of  a  frelh,  lively  red,  by  adding  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  or  other  Acids  to  them  :  The  liquid  Con- 
ferve  is  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  the 
dry  to  flop  Catarrhs,  Rheums,  &c.  and  alfo 
againft  Gripes  and  Diarrhæas.  The  Syrup  has 
the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Conferves,  but  in  a 
lefier  Degree  :  There  is  likewife  a  Conferve  made 
of  the  white  Rofes,  but  it  is  of  little  Value.  We 
have  from  the  fame  Place  befides,  another  liquid 
Conferve,  or  Honey  of  Rofes,  which  is  made 
with  the  frefh  Juice  of  the  Provins  Rofe  and 
Honey  boil’d  together:  This  is  what  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  call  Honey  of  Rofes. 

It  is  of  thefe  Rofes  we  make  the  beft  Rofe- 
Water  in  the  World  ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on 
the  Honefty  of  the  Diftiller ,  whether  he  will 
make  all  of  the  pure  Rofe,  or  with  the  Addition 
of  a  great  deal  of  Water  ;  and  moft  commonly  it 
is  made,  as  I  hinted  before,  of  the  Rofe- Wood. 
The  Ufe  of  this  Water  is  fo  well  known,  that  I 
need  not  wafte  Time  to  relate  to  you  the  great 
Confumption  that  is  made,  both  by  the  Perfu¬ 
mers  and  the  Apothecaries,  and  the  large  Quan¬ 
tities  daily  ufed  by  private  Families,  upon  all  Oc- 
cafions,  efpecially  in  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  Lfc. 
Befides  the  Water,  there  is  a  fragrant  and  in¬ 
flammable  Spirit  made  of  Rofes,  which  is  very 
proper  to  refrefh  and  exhilerate  the  Spirits,  as 
well  as  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach.  A  white  and 
very  fragrant  Oil,  or  Eflence,  may  alfo  be  drawn 
from  Rofes  ;  but  the  Dearnefs  of  it  is  the  Reafon 
why  we  fell  but  very  fmall  Quantities  of  it. 
The  Rofes  which  remain  in  the  Alembick,  or 
Still,  after  Diftillation,  and  which  are  found  like 
a  Cake  in  the  Bottom,  being  dried  in  the  Sun, 
is  that  which  we  call  Rofe-Cake  ;  but  a  De- 
codhon  of  the  Buds  being  fo  much  better  for 
all  Purpofes  than  any  thing  that  can  be  made 
from  this,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  far¬ 
ther  of  it  ;  and  the  little  Ufe,  as  well  as  Virtue, 
there  can  be  in  the  Salt  made  from  the  Rofe, 
prevents  me  entirely  from  faying  any  thing  about 
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Rofe ,  in  French  and  Englif),  a  Rofe, 
is  a  Flower  known  through  the  World;  Lemery. 
there  are  two  Kinds  of  it,  one  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  other  wild  :  The  Rofe-Bufh  is  like¬ 
wife  call’d  in  Latin ,  Rofa  ;  it  is  a  Shrub  which 
bears  hard  woody  Branches,  ufually  befet  with 
ftrong  (harp  Thorns  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Sides,  rough  in  touching,  hang¬ 
ing  five  or  feven  on  the  fame  Stalk  ;  the  Flower  is 
compofed  of  feveral,  large,  beautiful,  fragrant 
Leaves,  fupported  by  a  Cup,  or  Bud,  which  be¬ 
comes  afterwards  an  oval  Fruit,  of  the  Figure  of 
an  Olive,  whofe  Bark,  or  Covering,  is  a  little 
Q,  flefhy  ; 
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flefhy  ;  it  enclofes,  or  contains,  angular,  hairy, 
whitifh  Seed  ;  the  Roots  are  long,  hard  and 
woody  -,  this  Shrub,  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  is 
a  Hedge  Bufh. 

The  cultivated  Rofe  is  diftinguifh’d  into  feve- 
ral  Kinds  ;  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  Phyfick,  are 
the  Pale,  or  Carnation  Rofes  ;  the  Mufk,  or 
Damafk-Rofes  ;  the  common  white  and  red  Rofes  : 
The  pale  Rofe,  call’d  in  Latin ,  Rofes  pallida , 
feu  Rofes  incarnates ,  are  fine  and  large,  of  a  plea- 
fant  Red,  or  Flefti  Colour,  very  fweet  to  the 
Smell,  and  that  fpread  their  Leaves  wide  ;  chufe 
fuch  of  thefe  as  are  the  moft  fingle  and  leaft  fur- 
nifh’d  with  Leaves,  becaufe  the  volatile  Parts  are 
lefs  diffus’d,  and  their  Smell  and  Virtue  is  the 
greater  :  They  afford  a  geat  deal  of  exalted  Oil 
and  volatile  effential  Salt  ;  are  purgative,  atte¬ 
nuate,  and  difcharge  a  Mucus  from  the  Head,  pu¬ 
rify  the  Blood,  and  purge,  chiefly,  the  bilious 
and  ferous  Humours. 

The  Mufk  Rofe,  call’d  in  Latin ,  Rofes  Mof- 
chates  &  Damafcenes ,  are  fmall  fingle  white 
Rofes,  which  blow  not  ’till  Autumn  ;  they  have  a 
Mufk  Smell,  very  fweet  and  agreeable  ;  the  beft 
and  moft  efficacious  are  thofe  that  grow  in  the 
hot  Countries,  as  Languedoc  and  Provence  ;  they 
yield  great  Plenty  of  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  : 
Three  or  four  of  thefe  Mufk  Rofes  being  bruifed 
in  a  Conferve,  orlnfufion,  purge  brifkly,  fo  that 
fometimes  they  cccafion  Blood  ;  thofe  of  Paris 
do  not  work  fo  ftrong,  but  are  more  purgative 
than  the  pale  Rofes. 

The  common  white  Rofes,  call’d  Rofes  fatives 
albes ,  feu  Rofes  albes  viilgarcs  majores ,  are  large, 
white  and  fragrant,  a  little  laxative  and  deterfive, 
but  are  not  ufed  otherwife  than  in  Diftillations  : 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm,  exalted  Oil, 
and  but  a  little  effential  Salt. 

The  red  Rofes,  call’d  in  Latin ,  Rofes  Rubres, 
feu  Rofes  Provinciales ,  are  of  a  fine  deep  red  Co¬ 
lour,  but  of  little  Smell  :  They  gather  them  in 
Bud,  before  ever  they  blow,  in  order  to  preferve 
both  their  Colour  and  Virtue,  which  are  deftroy’d 
by  the  Air,  if  they  are  entirely  expos’d  to  it. 
Chufe  thofe  that  have  the  higheft  Colour  ;  thofe 
that  grow  about  Provins  are  the  fineft  and  moft 
valued. 

The  red  Rofes  are  ufed  for  Conferves,  and  are 
likewifed  dried  in  great  Quantities  to  keep,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  employ’d  to  many  Purpofes,  being 
well  dried,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  deep  red  Co¬ 
lour,  as  well  as  the  Smell  they  had  when  frefh. 
They  are  aftringent,  deterfive,  proper  to  ftrength- 
en  the  Stomach,  ftop  Vomiting,  Loofenefs,  He¬ 
morrhages,  king  taken  inwardly:  Outwardly, 
they  are  ufed  for  Contufions,  Diflocations,  Sprains, 
of  the  Hands  or  Feet,  for  Bruifcs,  and  to  ftrength- 
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cn  the  Nerves  and  Joints  :  They  are  apply ’d  in 
Fomentations,  Cerates,  Ointments  and  Plaifters. 
You  ought  to  obferve  to  gather  all  your  Rofes  in 
the  Morning  before  the  Sun  has  got  high,  for 
then  the  effential  Parts  arc,  as  it  were,  concen¬ 
ter’d  by  the  Coolnefs  of  the  Night  ;  otherwife, 
when  the  Sun  has  been  upon  them,  it  exhales  a 
confiderable  Part  from  them.  The  little  yellow 
Bodies  which  are  found  in  the  Middle  of  the  Rofe, 
are  call’d  Antheres  ;  thefe  {Lengthen  the  Gums, 
and  are  ufed  in  the  Teeth-Powders.  The  wild, 
or  Canker-Rofe,  call'd  Cynofbaton,  I  {hall  fpeak 
of  in  its  proper  Place. 

[The  Rofes  ufed  with  us  in  Medicine  are, 

1.  The  Red,  the  Rofe  rubra  jnultiplex.  C.  B. 
Pin.  481.  Rofa  rubra  valde  plena.  J.  B.  2. 
34.  This  is  ufed  in  the  Bud  for  Conferve,  and 
dried  for  Thnftures,  & c. 

2.  The  Damafk,  the  Rofa  Datnafccna  fore 
plena.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  152.  Rofa  rubella 
fore  rnajore  multiplicato ,  fvePleno ,  incarnato  vulgo. 
J.  B.  2.  36.  Thefe  are  ufed  for  the  Damafk 
Rofe  Water,  the  Syrupus  rofaceus  folutivus,  (sfc. 

3.  The  White ,  the  Rofa  alba  vulgaris  major. 
C.  B.  Pin.  482.  Rofa  Candida  plena.  J.  B.  2. 
44.  This  is  ufed  for  the  Diftill’d  Water.  And 

4.  The  Deg  Rofe ,  or  common  Bryar.  Rofa 
Sylveflris  inodor  a  feu  canina.  Park.  1017.  Rofa 
canina  inodora.  Ger.  1087.  The  Fruit  of  this  is 
ufed  for  the  Conferve  of  Heps. 

The  Provins  Rofe ,  fo  much  commended  here, 
is  the  Rofa  maxima  multiplex.  C.  B.  Pin.  481. 
Rofa  Provincial is  five  Hollandica  Damafcena. 
Park.  Parad.  413.,  It  is  common  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  we  make  no  Ufe  of  it.  The  Mufk 
Rofe  is  the  Rofa  Mofchata  fmplici  flore.  C.  B. 
Pin.  482.  Rofa  Mofchata  fmplex.  Park.  Parad. 
417,  which  is  common  in  warmer  Countries,  but 
never  ufed  with  us  :  and  the  Rofa  Pallida  of  the 
Shops  is  but  a  Variety  of  the  common  Damafk 
Rofe.  The  Bedeguar  of  the  Shops  is  the  fpungy 
Subftance  frequently  found  on  the  Stalks  of  the 
Briar.  And  the  Antheres  are  the  yellow  Chives 
within  the  Flower  of  the  Red  Rofe.  J 

3.  Of  Saffron. 

H  E  Saffron,  which  the  Latins  call 
Crocus,  becaufe  of  its  reddifh  Co-  Pomet. 
lour,  is  the  Chive,  or  Thread  of  a 
blower,  of  a  very  beautiful  red  at  one  End,  and 
yellow  at  the  other,  which  is  brought  from  feve- 
ral  Parts. 

That  which  bears  the  Saffron  is  a  bulbous 
Root,  altnoft  like  that  of  the  great  Shalot,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  a  little  rounder,  and  of  a  Colour 
fomething  redder,  from  whence  arife  Stalks, 
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adorn’d  with  Ion*;,  green,  narrow  Leaves  ;  at  the 
End  of  each  Stalk  comes  a  deadilh.blue  Flower, 
in  the  Middle  of  which  are  three  little  Threads, 
which  is  what  we  call  Saffron. 

The  beft  Saffron,  and  which  is  moll:  valued, 
îs  that  of  Boijlue  in  the  Gatimis,  where  it  is  huf- 
banded  with  great  Care,  being  almoft  all  the 
Riches  of  the  Country.  They  plant  the  Onions, 
or  Bulbs  of  Saffron,  in  Spring-Time,  in  Rows 
like  the  Vines,  in  the  Earth:  The  firft  Year  it 
brings  nothing  but  the  Herb,  or  Leaves,  which 
remain  green  all  the  Winter  long,  ’till  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Summer,  after  which  the  Leaves  fall 
or  dye.  The  fécond  Year  it  returns  with  a 
Flower,  in  the  Middle  of  which  there  are  three 
little  reddifn  Threads,  which  are  the  Saffron  ;  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  gathered,  which  is  in  September  and 
October,  they  gather  it  before  the  Sun  rifes,  and 
then  they  retire  with  what  they  have  got  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  it  is  clean  they  lay  it  upon  Hurdles,  or  Bake- 
Stones,  under  which  is  a  little  Fire  to  dry  it:  The 
next  Day  they  return  to  gather  fuch  as  fprung 
afrelh  fince  the  other  was  got  ;  for  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  Thing  that  thefe  Bulbs  recover  agaiu  in 
four  and  twenty  Hours,  and  continue  feveral 
Days  to  be  gather’d  and  dry’d,  ’till  the  Roots 
will  yield  no  more. 

There  grow  in  France  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Saffron,  as  that  of  Orange,  Touloufe ,  Angouleme , 
and  of  Menille  in  Normandy  ;  but  the  laft  is  the 
worft  of  all,  and  none  of  the  other  three  are  fo 
fine  as  the  true  Gatinois,  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
preferr’d  before  all  the  reft  :  And  to  have  the  re- 
quifite  Qualities,  it  ought  to  be  well  dry’d,  of  a 
beautiful  Colour,  long  and  large,  well  tufted,  of 
a  fine  red,  good  Smell,  with  the  feweft  yellow 
Threads  pofftble,  and  not  fmelling  either  burnt  or 
muftv. 

Saffron  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  being  one  of 
the  beft  Cordials  we  have.  It  ferves  for  feveral 
Ufes,  becaufe  of  its  yellow  Dye.  The  Germans , 
Dutch  and  Engli/h  are  fuch  Admirers  of  the  Ga¬ 
tinois  Saffron,  that  they  tranfport  great  Quantities 
of  it  every  Year  in  Times  of  Peace,  into  their 
own  Country.  [Here  our  Author' s  Love  for  his 
Country ,  or  Ignorance  of  the  Goodnefs  of  Englifti 
Saffron,  which  is  preferable  to  any  in  the  IVarld , 
has  led  him  into  a  palpable  Mijlake.  J 

As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Saffron-Powder  fold, 
fo  it  is  generally  a  Cheat  upon  honeft  People, 
that  being  almoft  only  fold  in  Powder,  which 
has  been  ufed  beforehand  by  the  Druggift  or  Apo¬ 
thecary,  to  make  Tinftures,  Spirits,  and  the 
like,  with.  We  have  Saffron  brought  from  Spain 
that  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ;  they  fpoil  it  en¬ 
tirely  through  their  Ignorance,  which  makes  them 
beiievc  that  the  Saffron  will  not  keep  without  it 


be  put  in  Oil.  The  Antients  made  P of  Hies 
with  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Rofes,  Starch,  Gum  Ara- 
bick  and  Wine  ;  formerly  they  were  brought  from 
Syria,  and  ufed  for  fore  Eyes,  and  to  provoke 
Ürine.  This  Pafte,  or  Troche,  was  call’d  Cro- 
comagma,  and  by  us  Pa/lilles ,  or  Saffron  Troches  ; 
but  this  Remedy  is  little  known  or  ufed  at  pre- 
fent.  There  may  be  a  Salt  and  Extract  made 
from  Saffron ,  but  the  Dearnefs  of  them  is  the 
Reafon  there  is  but  little  made  :  The  Tindturc 
made  with  Spirit  of  Wine  is  ufed  in  Hyfterical 
Cafes,  given  in  any  convenient  Liquor,  front 
four  to  twelve,  or  more  Drops. 

4.  Of  Baftard-Saffron. 

Ajlard- Saffron  is  a  very  common  Planfi 
which  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  furnilh’d 
with  Leaves  that  are  rough,  pointed,  longilh, 
green  and  flafti’d;  at  the  End  of  each  Branch 
arifes  a  hufky  Head,  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s 
Thumb’s  End,  of  a  white  Colour:  From  this 
Head  come  feveral  red  and  yellow  Filaments,  or 
Threads,  which  is  what  we  call  German  Saffron , 
Bajlard-Saffron ,  or  Flowers  of  Carthamus  :  But 
as  they  do  not  trouble  themfelves  to  propagate  this 
at  Paris ,  we  have  it  brought  from  Alface ,  and 
both  Sides  the  Rhine,  where  they  cultivate  ic 
carefully.  It  grows  alfo  plentifully  in  Provence t 
and  other  Places. 

This  Saff.on  is  in  great  Vogue  among  the 
Feather-Sellers,  and  for  making  Spanijh-red  ;  but 
has  no  Ufc  in  Phyfick,  except  in  its  Seed, 
which  the  Apothecaries  ufe,  after  having  cleans’d 
it  well,  in  the  Compofition  of  their  Tablets  of 
Diacarthamum,  which  it  is  the  Balls  of.  Chufe 
fuch  Seed  as  is  heavy,  well  fed,  clean,  new  and 
dry,  as  can  be  got,  and  fee  that  it  be  not  mix’d 
with  Melon,  or  Gourd-Seed  ;  to  diftinguilh  be¬ 
twixt  which,  know  that  the  true  Carthamum  is 
round  at  one  End,  and  pointed  at  the  other  ;  be- 
fides  that,  it  is  never  fo  white  as  the  Melon- 
Seed. 

5.  Of  Saffranum,  or  the  Lefs  Baftard- 
Saffron. 

THERE  is  another  Bajlard-Saffron ,  brought 
from  the  Levant ,  about  Alexandria ,  tdc. 
which  is  in  little  Threads  or  Chives,  extremely 
fine  and  fmall,  curl’d  and  reddilh. 

This  Saffron  is  alfo  a  Kind  of  Carthamus , 
which  differs  not  from  that  afore,  but  only  as  it 
is  much  lefs.  W e  chufe  this  Flower  of  the  higheft: 
Colour  and  fineft  Red  ;  and  likewife  as  frelh  as 
we  can  meet  with.  The  Ufc  of  it  is  for  the 
Q.  2  Dyers 
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Dyers  about  Lyons  and  Tours,  where  they  con- 
fume  the  greateft  Quantity  of  it,  to  make  their 
fine  Colours,  as  the  bright  Spanijh  Carnation, 
and  the  like. 

Crocus ,  or  Crocus  Sativus,  according 
Lemery.  to  Tournefort  and  Bauhinus,  in  Engl/Jh, 
Saffron,  is  a  Plant  which  bears  lèverai 
long  Leaves,  very  narrow,  and  furrow’d.  It 
fprings  about  the  End  of  Auguji ,  or  Beginning  of 
September ,  with  a  low  Stalk,  or  rather  Foot, 
which  fupports  a  fingle  Flower,  fomething  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  Colchicum ,,  or  difpofed  like 
a  Flower  de  Lis ,  but  much  lefs,  being  divided  into 
fix  Parts,  of  a  blue  Colour,  mix’d  with  Red  and 
Purple  ;  in  the  Middle  of  which  Flower  rife  three 
fmall  Threads,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Tuft,  but  di¬ 
vided,  and  of  a  fine  Colour  and  Smell,  which, 
when  gather’d  and  dried,  is  the  Saffron. 

The  Root  of  it  is  a  Bulb  as  large  as  a  Chefnut, 
and  fometimes  bigger,  flefhy,  fweet  to  the  Tafte, 
and  cover’d  with  white  or  afh-colour’d  Tunicles 
or  Coats,  fupplied  externally  with  a  great  many 
Fibres,  whereby  ’tis  fatten'd  to  the  Ground. 
They  cultivate  this  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of 
France  [as  obferv’d  by  Pomet,]  but  the  beft  is 
that  of  Gaiinois ,  and  the  worft  from  Normandy. 
Chufe  your  S affrays  new  and  frelh,  that  is  well 
dried  and  oily  ;  but  take  Care  that  it  be  not  arti¬ 
ficial,  by  keeping  it  in  oily  Skins  or  Bladders,  as 
is  ufed  by  fome.  Let  it  be  of  a  red  Colour,  w  ith 
as  little  Yellow  among  it  as  may  be.  It  abounds 
with  an  exalted  Oil,  mix’d  with  volatile  Salt  ; 
and  is  cordial,  pectoral,  anodyne,  hyfterick, 
alexiterial,  aperitive,  ufed  fometimes  as  a  Refto- 
rative  in  our  Food,  and  in  Collyries,  to  preferve 
the  Eyes  in  the  Small  Pox.  It  enters  the  Compo- 
fition  of  fome  Plaifters,  particularly  Oxycroceum , 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  internally. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Saffron  is  the 
Crocus  Satîvus.  C.  B.  Pin.  65.  Crocus  fativus  au- 
tumnalis.  Park.  Parad.  167.  The  beft  Saffron  in 
the  World  is  that  of  our  own  Growth.  It  is 
excellent  to  enliven  the  Blood,  remove  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Vifcera,  and  expell  the  morbid  PIu- 
mours  in  malignant  Fevers.  It  is  faid  that  in 
Hungary  and  Poland  they  eat  it  as  a  Cordial, 
fometimes  an  Ounce  or  more  at  a  Time  ;  but 
taken  in  exceffive  Quantities  with  us,  it  brings 
on  Convulfions,  Deliriums,  and  Death,  if  not 
prevented.  Its  ufual  Dofe  in  -Powder  is  about 
fix  Grains,  and  in  Tindture  half  a  Dram. 

The  Bajlard-Saffron  is  the  Carthamus  Jive 
Crocus.  J.  B.  3.  7g.  Carthamus  offeinarum  fore 
Croceo.  Fourn.  Inft.  It  is  cultivated  in  lome 
Places,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  letter  Kind 
«litters  from  this  only  in  its  Place  of  Growth  and 
Manner  of  curing.J 
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6.  Of  Balauftine,  or  the  wild  Pomegranate, 

II  E  Balaujlines  are  Flowers  of  the 
wild  Pomegranate,  which  are  Pomet. 
brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  We  fell  two  Sorts  of  Balaujlines ,  name¬ 
ly,  the  fine  and  the  common.  Wc  mean  by  the 
fine  the  Hulks,  together  with  their  Flowers  ;  the 
common  have  nothing  but  the  Hulk.  The  Ba¬ 
laujlines  have  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  they  are  pow¬ 
erful  Aftringents  ;  make  choice  of  fuch  as  are 
frelh,  well  fuppiied  with  Flowers  of  a  deep  Co¬ 
lour,  that  is,  a  fine  Velvet  red,  as  little  mix’d 
with  Chaff  and  Dirt  as  pottible.  The  common 
Sort  are  not  worth  Regard,  being  in  a  Manner 
wholly  ufelefs. 

As  to  the  domeftick  Pomegranate ,  we  never 
fell  the  Flowers  of  it,  but  we  have  Plenty  of  the 
Fruit  brought  from  Provence  and  Languedoc ,  as  a 
Fruit  that  is  very  agreeable  to  eat,  as  well  as  ufe- 
ful  in  Phyfick,  the  Juice  ferving  to  make  a  Syrup 
with.  We  fell  principally  the  Rind  of  the  Pome¬ 
granate,  as  being  an  Aftringent  ;  but  take  Care 
that  it  be  well  dried,  and  does  not  fmell  mufty  : 
For  the  moft  Part  of  thofe  who  fell  Pomegranate- 
Bark,  fell  nothing  but  fuch  as  hath  been  dried 
whole,  without  emptying,  and  when  they  are  fo 
dried,  and  come  to  be  ufed,  they  have  fuch  an 
ugly  Tafte,  that  they  are  rather  fit  to  make  one 
lick  than  relieve  one. 

We  fell  alfo  .what  is  call’d  a  dry’d  Conferve  of 
Pomegranate ,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  little 
melted  Sugar  colour’d,  with  the  Addition  of  a 
little  Cochineal,  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  Alum. 
This  Conferve  is  difficult  to  make,  becaufe  of  the 
fmall  Quantity  of  Alum  which  is  oblig’d  to  be 
mix’d  with  it  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  World 
more  contrary  to  Sugar  than  Alum  ;  which  fhews 
the  Error  of  thofe  who  fay  that  they  mix  Alum 
with  Sugar  to  refine  it  ;  and  what  we  here  affert 
is  fo  true,  that  four  Ounces  of  Alum  is  capable  of 
hindering  two  thoufand  Weight  of  Sugar  from 
incorporating.  But  to  come  to  our  Conferve.  It 
is  advifable  to  keep  but  little  Quantities  of  it,  for 
there  is  but  little  Demand  for  it,  and  when  it 
grows  moift  there  is  no  recovering  it  to  its  Con¬ 
fidence  again,  as  we  can  other  Things  of  that 
Kind,  becaufe  of  the  Alum.  In  a  Word,  Alum 
is  to  Sugar  as  Oil  to  Ink. 

Punica  Malus ,  or  the  Pomegranate , 
is  a  Shrub,  whereof  there  are  two  Lemery. 
Kinds,  one  cultivated,  or  domeftick, 
and  the  other  wild.  The  firft  is  call’d  by  Tourne¬ 
fort,  Sic.  Punica  quae  malum  Granatusn  fert,  that 
which  produces  the  Pomegranate  -,  by  Parkinfon 
and  C.  Bauhmus ,  it  is  call’d  Malus  Punica  J'ativa  : 
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The  Branches  are  fmail,  angular,  arm’d  with 
Thoms  ;  the  Bark  is  reddifh  ;  the  Leaves  are 
fmail,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but 
lefs  pointed,  hanging  by  reddifh  Stalks  ;  of  a 
ftrong  Smell  when  they  are  crufh’d  or  bruifed. 
The  Flower  is  large,  beautiful  and  red,  inclining 
to  purple,  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  like  a  Rofe 
in  the  Hollow  of  a  Cup,  reprefcnting  a  little 
Bafket  of  Flowers:  The  Cup  is  oblong,  hard, 
purplifh,  large  at  the  Top,  having,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  the  Figure  of  a  Bell  ;  they  call  it  Cytinus. , 
At  the  Bottom  comes  a  Fruit  after  the  Flower  is 
gone,  which  grows  into  a  large  round  Apple, 
adorn’d  with  a  Crown,  form’d  by  the  Top  of  the 
Cup  ;  the  Bark  is  as  hard  as  Leather,  of  a  purple 
Hue,  dark  without  and  yellow  within.  This 
Apple  is  call’d  in  Latin ,  Malum  Punicum ,  feu 
Granatum ,  the  Pomegranate  in  Englijh.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  internally  into  feveral  Partitions  full  of 
Seed,  heap’d  one  upon  another,  being  flelhy,  of 
a  fine  red  Colour,  abounding  with  a  very  pleafant 
Juice,  each  of  which  contain,  in  the  Middle  of 
them,  an  oblong  Grain,  yellow,  and  fometimes 
very  irregularly  form’d. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Pomegranates ,  which 
.differ  in  Tafte  ;  the  one  Sort  are  aigre,  or  fharp, 
the  other  fweet,  and  fome  are  betwixt  both  ;  ma- 
nifeftly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  prevailing, 
call’d  vinous.  Thefe  Pomegranates  are  improved 
in  our  Gardens,  efpecially  in  all  the  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  Spain ,  Laly,  France ,  &c. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Punica  Syhejlris ,  the 
wild  Pomegranate.  This  is  a  Shrub  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  more  rough  and  thorny  :  They  gather 
the  Flowers,  when  in  their  Prime  ;  and  they  are 
what  they  call  Balaujlia ,  or  Balaujlines  ;  thefe  are 
dry’d  to  keep,  which  the  Merchant  brings  from 
the  Levant.  The  wild  Pomegranate  grows  only 
in  the  hot  Countries,  contains  in  it  a  good  deal 
of  Flegm,  Oil,  and  cffential  or  acid  Salt. 

The  Balaujlines  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  large, 
fair,  well  blown,  of  a  deep  Colour,  or  reddifh 
purple,  affording  Plenty  of  volatile  Salt  and  ef- 
fential  Oil.  They  are  proper  for  Bloody  Fluxes, 
Diarrhoea ,  Ruptures,  to  flop  a  Gonorrhoea, 
Whites  in  Women,  and  fpitting  of  Blood.  The 
Bark  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Intentions. 

The  Juice  of  the  Pomegranate ,  which  is  /harp 
or  acid,  is  moft  valued  in  Phyfick,  as  proper  to 
fortify  the  Stomach,  ftop  Vomiting  and  Loofenefs, 
precipitate  Bile  and  Choler  :  The  Seed  is  likewife 
aftringent,  and  ufed  in  Injeftions.  There  is 
found  upon  the  Rocks  in  the  Sea,  a  Stone,  in 
Shape  of  an  Apple,  which  both  in  Figure  and  Co¬ 
lour  refembles  this,  and  therefore  is  call’d  a  Sea 
Pomegranate 

[The  Pomegranate-Tree,  which  bears  the  Fruit, 
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is  the  Malus  punica  fativa.  C.  B.  Pin.  438. 
Granata  Malus.  Mont.  Ind.  42.  This  is  a  wild 
Tree  in  hot  Countries,  though  only  to  be  feen  in 
Gardens  here.  It  flowers  in  May. 

The  Balaufline-Tree ,  which  produces  the 
Flowers  of  that  Name,  is  the  Balaujlia  Hifpa- 
nica.  I.  B.  1.  82.  Balaujlia  flore  pleno  majore. 
C.  B.  Pin.  438. 

The  Flowers  of  the  firft  Kind  are  fometimes 
ufed,  and  are  call’d  Cytini  ;  but  they  are  feldom 
to  be  feen  in  the  Shops,  as  the  Balaujlines  ars 
efteemed  fo  much  the  better  Medicine.] 

7.  Of  Arabian  Stœchas. 

H  E  Stœchas ,  very  improperly 
call’d  the  Arabian  Stœchas,  as  moft  Pomet. 
of  that  which  we  fell  is  brought  to  us 
from  no  other  Part  than  Provence  and  Languedoc , 
where  it  grows  plentifully,  is  the  Flower  of  a 
Plant  which  has  very  narrow  green  Leaves  ;  this 
Flower  comes  in  the  Nature  of  a  Spike,  of  the 
Size  of  one’s  Finger’s  End,  from  whence  arife 
little  blue  Flowers,  almoft  like  a  Violet.  • 

Part  of  the  Stœchas  we  fell  comes  from  Mar - 
fellies ,  by  reafon  of  the  Plenty  they  have  in  the 
Ifles  of  Hyercs,  which  were  heretofore  call’d  Stœ~ 
chades ,  and  probably  gave  their  Name  to  this 
Flower.  The  little  Ufe  this  Flower  is  of  in  Phy¬ 
fick,  makes  it  that  we  fell  but  fmail  Quantities, 
which  makes  it  generally  old,  and  of  little  or  no 
Tafte,  Smell,  or  Virtue. 

There  is  another  Stœchas  we  fell  befides, 
whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  Citron  Colour,  to  which 
fome  have  given  the  Name  of  the  Yellow  Ama- 
ranthus  ;  but  the  little  Ufe  that  is  made  of  it, 
gives  me  no  Encouragement  to  fay  any  Thing 
further,  but  that  it  is  a  very  common  Plant  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  Arabian  Stœchas 
grows  fo  large  and  thick  in  Spain,  that  it  is  found 
as  big  as  one’s  little  Finger,  and  the  Spikes  or 
Heads  fometimes  white.  The  chief  Ufe  of  it  is 
for  Treacle,  wherein  there  needs  no  farther  Di¬ 
rection  but  to  chufe  it  frefh,  good,  clean  and 
neat. 

Stœchas  Purpurea,  according  to  Bau- 
hinus  and  Tournefort,  is  a  beautiful  Lcmtry. 
Plant,  which  bears,  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Shrub,  feveral  Stalks,  of  a  Foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  Feet  high,  woody,  and  divided  into  feveral 
Branches.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  La¬ 
vender,  but  much  lefs,  narrower,  and  whiter. 
The  Tops  fupport  or  carry  Ears,  or  hufky  Heads 
that  are  oblong,  mounted  each  on  a  Clufter  of 
Leaves,  and  adorn’d  with  little  Flowers,  purple 
or  bluifh,  difpofed  in  Rows  the  Length  of  the 
Plead.  There  fucceeds  to  each  of  the  Flowers 

four 
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four  Seeds,  tint  are  aîmoft  round,  blackifb,  and 
enclofed  in  a  Covering,  which  ferves  as  a  Cup  to 
the  Flower.  The  Roots  are  woody.  All  the 
Plant  has  an  aromatick  Smell,  with  a 'Fade  fome- 
thing  acrid  and  bitter.  It  grows  in  great  Plenty 
in  Languedoc ,  Provence ,  and  the  Ifles  of  Hyeres , 
call’d  by  the  Antients  the  Sicecbas  Ijlands.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  dry  and  Tandy  Ground,  and  is  brought 
dry  to  the  Shops,  where  the  Flowers  are  only 
«fed.  It  is  call’d  Arabian  Staechas ,  becaufe  the 
greated  Quantities  are  brought  from  thence.  It 
is  attenuating,  deterfive,  aperitive,  cephalick, 
hyderick,  drengthens  and  comforts  the  Brain, 
provokes  Urine  and  the  Terms,  refills  Poifon, 
and  expels  Melancholy. 

Some  fay  this  Plant  grows  near  the  Rhine ,  that 
it  has  2  pretty  large  Flower,  much  in  the  Shape 
of  Hops,  of  a  fragrant  Smell  when  growing, 
vellow  and  bluifh,  but  when  dried  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  in  Knobs.  Thofe  which  are  the 
larged,  bed  feented,  and  lead  broken,  are  the 
bed.  Thefe  Flowers  are  diaphoretick  and  vulne¬ 
rary,  ufed  chiefly  in  Difeafes  of  tire  Head  and 
Nerves,  and  by  their  Fume  they  dry  up  De¬ 
fluxions.  They  may  be  ufed  in  Powder,  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams.  A  Lixivium ,  or  Lye,  of 
the  Afhes,  in  fair  Water,  will  kill  Lice  and  Nits 
in  the  Head.  The  Spirit  of  this  Flower  is  reckon¬ 
ed  excellent  agaijid  all  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Womb, 
Wind,  Gripes  and  Convulfions  ;  and  exceeds 
Hungary  Water  internally  or  externally.  The 
Syrup  of  Staechas  is  given  in  Coughs,  Catarrhs, 
Barrennefs. 

(Thefe  are  the  Flowers  of  the  S  tachas  Arabica 
vulgo  difta.  J.  B.  3.  277.  Staechas  purpurea. 
C.  B.  Pin.  216.  The  Plant  is  common  in  Spain 
and  France  ;  it  is  cephalick  and  deobdruent. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Plant  that  has  a 
Place  in  the  Catalogues  of  Officinal  Plants,  and 
is  there  call’d  Tragium  alterum ,  which  is  the  Tra- 
gium  alterum  Diofcoridis  quibufdam  foliis  Tticho- 
manis.  J.  B.  3.  27g.  Stæchadi  J 'errata  Ajfnis. 
C.  B.  Pin.  216.  The  Root  of  this  is  accounted 
?n  Adringent,  but  is  feldom  feen  or  heard  of. 

The  Yellow  is  the  Staechas  citrina  tenuifolia 
Narbonenfs.  J.  B.  2.  154.  Elichryfon  five  Staechas 
citrina  angujli  folia.  C.  B.  Pin.  264.  The 
Flowers  of  this  are  accounted  good  in  Obdruc- 
tions  of  the  Vifcera  and  King’s  Evil,  but  they 
are  feldom  ufed.] 

8.  Of  Rofemary, 

Tj  Of  cm  ary  is  a  Plant  fo  common,  it 
Pomet.  ^  *■  would  be  a  needlefs  Thing  to  give 
a  Defcription  of  it,  but  the  confiderable 
Sale  there  is  of  what  is  produced  from  it,  engages 
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me  to  treat  of  it.  Therefore  I  (hall  begin  with 
the  Oil,  which  is  made  from  the  Leaves  and 
Flowers,  by  Means  of  an  Alembick,  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Water;  from  which,  by  the 
Help  of  Fire,  we  have  a  white,  clear,  penetrating 
and  fragrant  Oil,  indowed  with  a  great  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Qualities:  But  the  Dearnefs  of  this  Oil, 
by  reafen  of  the  fmall  Quantity  that  it  yields,  cc- 
cafions  certain  People  to  adulterate  it,  by  mixing 
a  confiderable  Part  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  well  defleg- 
mated,  with  it,  or  elfe  they  fell  indead  of  it,  Oil 
of  Spike,  Lavender,  and  other  aromatick  Oils  ; 
though  it  is  eafy  to  diflinguifh  Oil  of  Rofemary  ;  as 
being  white,  dear,  and  tranfparent  ;  of  a  fweet 
Smell,  and  very  penetrating. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Oil,  which  is  call’d  the  Efience 
or  Quinteflence  of  Rofemary ,  is  not  very  confi¬ 
derable  in  Medicine  ;  but  it  is  very  much  ufed  by 
the  Perfumers,  to  aromatife  their  Liquors,  Wafh- 
Balls,  is'e.  Some  edeem  it  greatly  for  the  Cure 
of  Wounds,  as  a  very  fpecifick  Balfam,  which 
has  given  occafion  to  fame  Strollers  and  Mounte¬ 
banks  to  make  it  a  mighty  Commodity,  and 
fwear  that  theirs  is  true  Oil  or  Eflence  of  Rofe¬ 
mary  -,  when  what  they  fell  for  it  is  nothing  but 
Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Pitch,  melted  together, 
and  colour’d  with  Alkanet. 

The  next  Merchandize  we  fell  that  comes  from 
Rofemary ,  is  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  Water, 
which  has  made  fuch  a  Noife  in  the  World  for 
fo  many  Years  together,  and  is  pretended  to  be  a 
Secret  deliver’d  by  a  Hermit  to  a  certain  Queen 
of  Hungary.  The  great  Virtues  appropriated  to 
this  Water  mud  be  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
and  Rofemary  Flowers,  from  which  two  Things  it 
is  only  made.  There  are  a  thoufand  Cheats  im- 
ofed  upon  the  World  by  thofe  who  pretend  to 
ave  the  true  Receipt  of  making  the  right  Hun- 
gary-Water  :  And  thefe  are  the  People,  generally, 
that  fpoil  this  Medicine,  by  making  it  of  the 
word  Materials,  and  in  ordinary  coarfe  Veflels  ; 
as  their  Manner  is  to  take  the  whole  Plant  of 
Rofemary ,  infufe  it  in  Aqua  Vite c,  or  common 
Spirits,  and  fo  didil  it  in  an  Iron  Pot,  with  an 
Earthen  Cap  fix’d  to  it.  You  have  it  deferib’d 
at  large,  and  the  bed  Method  of  preparing  it,  by 
Mr.  Verni ,  Apothecary  of  Montpellier ,  in  his 
Pharmacopoeia y  or  Treatife  of  diddl’d  Waters, 
pag.  829.  and  Mr.  Char  as  y  in  his  Pharmacopoeia , 
pag.  632. 

The  Ufe  of  Hungary-lVater  is  fo  univerfal, 
and  the  pretended  Virtues  fo  many,  that  it  wow'd 
be  endlefs  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them  ;  befides, 
there  are  fo  many  Treatifes  take  Notice  thereof, 
that  it  wou’d  be  a  Work  altogether  needlefs. 

We  likew'ife  fell  the  dry’d  Flowers,  and  Seed 
and  Salt  of  Rofemary ,  but  in  little  Quantities. 
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We  have  likcwife  a  liquid  Conferve  of  the 
Flowers.  Befides  the  Oil  of  Rofemary ,  they 
bring  us  from  Languedoc  and  Provence  Oil  of 
Spike,  which  is  made  of  the  flowers  and  the  fmall 
Leaves  of  a  Plant  which  the  Botanifts  call  Spica, 
Jive  Lavcndula  t ms ,  vel  Nardus  Italien,  aut 
Pfeudo-Nardus ,  which  fignifies  Spike,  male  La¬ 
vender,  Italian ,  or  Baftard-Nard  :  Thefc  grow 
common  in  Languedoc  and  Provence ,  and  upon  all 
the  Mountains  thereabout.  This  Oil  is  frequent¬ 
ly  adulterated;  and  many  People  fell  for  it  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  colour’d  with  a  little  Petroleum. 

This  Oil  of  Spike  is  proper  for  feveral  Sorts  of 
People  ;  as  Painters,  Farriers,  and  others  ;  be¬ 
fides  its  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  wherein  it  is  accounted 
cephalick,  neurotick,  cardiack,  ftomachick,  and 
uterine  ;  a  great  Strengthener  of  any  weaken’d 
Part,  efpecially  the  Head  or  Nerves  ;  excellent 
againft  Vertigoes,  Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy, 
Palfy,  Convulfions,  Syncope,  Fainting  Fits,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart;  a  good  Specifick  to 
{Lengthen  the  Eye-Sight,  and  open  Obftrudtions 
of  the  optick  Nerves,  cure  a  {linking  Breath,  ,  and 
relieve  in  the  Spleen  and  Jaundice.  We  have 
from  the  fame  Places  the  Oils  of  Lavender, 
Marjoram,  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  and  other  aro- 
matick  Plants. 

Rofnarinus  hortenjis  angujliorc  folio , 
Lemery.  according  to  C.  Bauhinus  and  'Tourne- 
fort  ;  or,  the  Garden  Rofemary  with 
the  narrow  Leaf.  This  is  a  woody  Shrub,  whofe 
Stalk  grows  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  fometimes 
much  more,  having  feveral  long  Branches,  afh- 
colour’d,  on  which  grow  long  narrow  Leaves, 
that  are  hard  and  ftiff,  of  a  brownifh  Green 
without,  and  whitifh  underneath  ;  a  little  fuccu- 
lent,  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  aromatick,  and  of  a  plea- 
fant  agreeable  biting  Tafte.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  but  numerous,  mix’d  among  the  Leaves, 
each  of  which  has  a  Tail  cut  at  the  Top  into  two 
Lips,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  inclining  to  white, 
of  a  fweeter  Smell  than  the  Leaves.  When  the 
Flowers  are  fallen,  there  follow  fome  little  Seeds, 
that  are  almoft  round,  join’d  four  together,  and 
enclofed  in  a  Capfula ,  or  Covering,  which  ferves 
as  a  Cup  to  the  Flower.  The  Roots  are  fmall 
and  fibrous.  They  cultivate  this  Shrub  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  it  grows  without  Improvement  near 
N.arbonne  in  Languedoc ,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  Flower  is  call’d  Anthos,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  fay  the  Flower ,  by  way  of  Excellence. 
Both  the  Leaf  and  Flower  are  ufed  in  Medicine; 
but  thofe  of  Languedoc  are  to  be  valued  before 
any  of  the  more  Northern  Parts  of  France ,  be- 
caufe  the  Heat  of  the  Climate  renders  the  Plant 
there  more  fpirituous  and  bitter.  It  yields  a  large 
Quantity  of  eflential  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  be- 
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fides  fix’d  Salt,  which  it  affords  great  Plenty  of, 
by  burning  to  Afhcs,  making  a  Lye  of  them, 
then  filtering,  and  afterwards  evaporating  in  a 
Sand  Furnace  to  a  due  Drynefs. 

[The  Officinal  Rofemary  is  the  -Rofmarinus  co- 
ronarius  fruSlicofus.  J.  B.  2.  25.  Rcfmannus 
hortenfis  Angujliore folio .  C.  B.  Pin.  217. 

The  Plant  from  which  the  Oil  of  Spike  is 
made,  is  the  Lavendula  minor  five  Spica.  Ger. 
468.  Pfcudo-nardus  qua  Lavendula  vulgo.  J.  B. 
3.  282.  This  is  a  fmaller  Species  of  Lavender  ; 
but  is  not  that  Kind  commonly  known  here  by 
the  Name  of  Lavender,  and  ufed  in  the  Spirit  us 
Lavendula  Compofitus ,  Ùfc.  That  is  the  Flower  of 
the  Lavendula  major  five  vulgaris.  Park.  72.  La¬ 
vendula  lati folia.  C.  B.  Pin.  216.  and  indeed  is 
the  moil  fragrant  of  all  the  Kinds.] 

9.  Of  Dodder  of  Thyme. 

TfPithymum  is  a  Plant  like  a  Bufh 
■*-'  of  Hair ,  found  upon  Thyme,  Pomet. 
from  whence  it  took  the  Name  of  E pi¬ 
thy  mum,  or  Thyme-Weed.  We  fell  two  Sorts 
of  it,  to  wit,  the  Epithymum  of  Candia,  and  that 
of  Venice:  The  fir  ft  in  long  Threads,  of  a 
brownifh  Colour,  and  pretty  aromatick  Smell. 
The  fécond  Sort,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  little, 
and  curled,  and  has  a  great  deal  ftronger  Smell 
than  the  other.  There  is  a  third  Sort  of  Epithy¬ 
mum. ,  which  our  Herbarifts  fell  by  the  Name  of 
Country  Epithymum  ;  but  this  ought  to  be  entirely 
rejected,  as  it  is  good  for  nothing  at  all,  having 
neither  Smell  nor  Tafte,  which  is  the  very  reverfe 
of  the  two  former,  which  you  ought  to  chufe 
frefii,  odoriferous,  and  the  leaft  bruifed  that  can 
be.  This  Dodder  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as 
it  is  warm,  deficcative,  and  aperitive  ;  befides 
which  it  enters  into  feveral  Galenical  Compo- 
fitions. 

There  is  anotherKind  of  a  Plant  we  fell,  which 
we  call  Cufcuta  Podagra ,  Angina  Li  ni.  Dodder , 
IVhitwinde,  Gout-Herb,  &c.  This  Plant  is  the 
fame  Thing  with  the  Epithymum,  having  no  Dif¬ 
ference  ;  but  according  to  the  Plants  it  grows  up¬ 
on  it  changes  its  Name.  And  to  prove  what  I 
fay,  I  fhall  relate  what  M.  Tournefort  wrote  to 
me  on  this  Subjedl. 

The  Cufcuta ,  fays  he,  is  a  Plant  of  a  Angular 
Kind  ;  It  comes  from  a  very  fmall  Seed,  that  pro¬ 
duces  long  Threads  or  Strings,  that  are  as  fine  as 
Hairs,  which  perifh  very  foon,  as  alfo  does  theRoot, 
unlels  there  are  fome  Plants  near  it,  for  it  to  twift 
itfelf  about  ;  they  catch  hold  of  the  Stalks  or 
Branches  of  any  fuch,  and  draw  their  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  Bark  of  the  Plant.  It  bears  feve¬ 
ral  Flowers,  at  Diftances,  gather’d  into  Balls  : 

The 
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The  Flowers  are  like  little  Caps,  white,  tending  to 
a  Flefh  Colour,  cut  into  four  Quarters,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  round  Cap  fuie,  membranous,  and  fill’d 
with  four  or  five  Seeds,  final 1,  brown,  orgreyifh, 
as  little  as  Poppy-Seeds. 

This  Plant  grows  indifferently  on  all  Sorts  of 
Herbs,  and  there  are  above  a  hundred  Plants  to 
which 'it  clings  ;  and  it  is  believ’d,  that  as  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  Nourifliment  from  thofe  Pants  which  it 
furrounds,  it  likewife  partakes  of  the  fame  Qua¬ 
lities.  The  Dodder  that  grows  upon  Flax,  or 
Flax-Weed,  is  what  we  generally  ufe  and  mean 
by  Cufcuta,  as  that  which  grows  upon  Thyme  is 
the  Epitbymum.  It  corroborates,  opens  Obftruc- 
fcions  of  tire  Vifcera ,  and  paffes  by  Urine. 

Epitbymum ,  five  Cufcuta  minor ,  is  a 
Lemery.  Kind  of  Cufcuta,  or  Dodder ,  that  is 
ftringy,  and  winds  itfelf  upon  any 
Plant  it  approaches,  being  of  a  reddi/h  brown 
Colour,  and  having  a  pleafant  fragrant  Smell  ; 
that  which  has  feweft  Stalks  in  it  is  to  be  preferr’d. 
By  feeing  how  Dodder  grows  upon  Nettles, 
Hemp,  & fe.  we  may  apprehend  what  it  is  like. 
It  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Turky,  Italy ,  Venice, 
and  other  Pars  of  the  Str eights.  It  is  reckon’d 
amongft  Cathartieks,  and  laid  to  purge  watry 
Humours  and  Melancholy  ;  is  aperitive,  arthri- 
tick  ;  purifies  and  cleanfes  the  Blood  ;  is  good  for 
the  Spleen  and  Hypochondria ,  Wind,  Rheuma- 
tifm,  and  Gout,  being  beaten  to  Powder,  or 
taken  in  Infufion  in  Water,  Wine,  or  Whey. 

[The  Epitbymum  is  the  Cufcuta  minor,  Tourn. 
Inft.  692.  Cufcuta  minor ,  five  Epitbymum , 
Buxb.  89.  and  the  common  Dodder ,  the  Cufcuta, 
five  Cajfutha ,  Ger.  462.  Caffuta,  five  Cufcuta, 
J.  B.  3.  266.  Neither  of  them  are  at  all  ufed 
in  the  prefent  Pra&ice. 

10.  Of  Spikenard. 

QPikenard,  or  Indian  Hard,  is  a  Kind 
Pomct.  C/  0f  Spike  of  the  Length  and  Thick- 
nefs  of  one’s  Finger,  adorn’d  with  little 
brown  Hair,  or  Nap,  that  is  rough,  coming  from 
a  final  1  Root  of  the  Size  ot  a  Quill.  They  fay 
that  the  Spikenard  grows  in  Tufts  or  Bu  fin  es  clofe 
to  the  Ground,  and  that  it  raifes  a  flender,  long 
Stalk  ;  but  as  I  never  faw  it  growing,  I  have  fet 
it  down  in  the  Manner  as  we  fell  it,  according 
to  the  Figure  engrav’d  with  the  Root,  to  /hew 
that  the  Root  is  not  fo  final!  and  /lender  as  Au¬ 
thors  wou’d  make  it.  As  I  have  Pieces  like  that 
I  had  the  Figure  engrav’d  from,  which  I  found 
among  the  Spikenard  I  keep  for  Sale. 

We  fell  three  Sorts  ot  Spikenard,  namely,  the 
Indian  Spikenard,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  comes  from 
India,  whereof  there  are  two  Sorts,  viz.  the 


great  and  the  Small.  The  fécond  is  the  Moun¬ 
tain-Spikenard,  which  is  brought  from  Dauphiny. 
And  the  third  is  the  Celtick-Spikenard.  The  fmall 
Indian  Spikenard  is  according  as  it  is  exprefled  in 
the  Figure  ;  it  is  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  and  a  firono- 
difagreeable  Smell  ;  and  the  large  is  of  the  Length 
and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Finger,  and  much  of  the 
fame  Quality  with  the  other  ;  it  is  ufually  brown¬ 
er,  and  more  upon  the  red. 

As  to  the  Celtick  Nard,  it  is  in  little  /belly 
Roots,  full  of  pretty  long  Fibres,  from  whence 
arife  little  long  Leaves,  that  are  narrow  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  large  towards  the  Middle,  and  a  little 
fhai  p  at  the  Lnd  j  of  a  yellow  Colour,  fomethin^- 
upon  the  red  ;  when  they  are  dry’d,  and  brought 
to  us,  they  are  fit  for  tranfporting.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Leaves  comes  a  little  Stalk,  about  half 
a  Foot  high  ;  at  the  End  of  which  are  many  fmall 
Flowers,  of  a  Gold  Colour,  /hap’d  like  Stars. 
This  Spikenard  is  brought  us  in  Bunches  from 
different  Parts,  but  the  greateft  Plenty  comes 
from  the  Alps,  from  whence  we  have  it  by  the 
Way  of  Mar  fellies  or  Rouen.  The  Ufe  of  this 
is  only  for  the  great  Treacle,  where  it  undergoes 
a  long  and  difficult  Preparation  ;  for  they^are 
forc’d  to  put  this  fome  Time  in  a  Cellar  to  make 
it  moift,  that  its  little  Root  may  be  the  eafier 
clean’d,  which  is  the  only  Part  put  into  the  faid 
Compofition.  One  ouyht  to  take  Care  of  feve- 
ral  little  extraneous  Plants,  which  are  ufually  found 
mix’d  with  it  ;  as  Bafard  Spikenard,  Hirculus 
or  the  like.  Chufe  all  the  Kinds  as  fre/h  and  fra¬ 
grant  as  poffible. 

The  great  Indian  Spikenard  /hould  never  be 
ufed  but  when  the  little  one  is  not  to  be  had  ; 
the  Mountain  Kind  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected! 

Nardus  Celtica ,  or  Spica  Celtica ,  is 
a  little  knotty  Root,  yellowi/h  and  aro-  Lemery. 
matick,  being  form’d  like  an  Ear,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  Name  of  Spike  or  Spica .  It 
bears  fine  fmall  Fibres,  or  /lender  Tails,  pretty 
long,  which  fupport  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  narrow 
at  the  Bottom,  large  or  broad  in  the  Middle,  and 
ending  in  a  Point  of  a  yellow  Colour;  there 
ri/es  among  the  Stalks  a  little  Stem  of  about  half 
a  Foot  high,  bearing  on  the  Top  a  good  many 
Flowers  in  Form  of  Stars  :  It  grows  in  the  Alps, 
Tyrol,  Liguria ,  Carinthia,  Styria,  &c.  That  is 
be!/  which  is  fre/h,  fweet-feented,  with  many 
final]  Fibres,  full  and  firong,  or  not  brittle  ;  it  is 
hot  and  dry,  and  of  the  Nature  of  the  Indian 
Spikenard ,  but  not  a!  together  fo  firong  ;  it  ftrenyth- 
ens  the  Stomach,  expels  Wind,  is  good  againfi 
the  Cholick,  and  provokes  Urine  ;  it  may  be  o-i- 
ven  in  Powder,  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  atid 
in  Tindturc  to  half  an  Ounce. 
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Nardus  Indien ,  or  Spied  Indien ,  the  Indian 
Spikenard ,  is  a  Kind  of  Ear  as  long  and  thick  as 
one’s  Finger,  light,  and  fupplied  with  long 
Threads,  or  Hairs,  that  are  reddifh,  not  brown, 
of  a  ftrong,  unpleafant  Smell  :  It  grows  in  India , 
and  is  brought  thence  to  Alexandria  in  Ægypt, 
and  from  thence  to  Venice ,  and  fo  hither  ;  and  is 
call’d  Spiea ,  becaufe  it  refembles  an  Ear  of  Corn. 
There  is  a  Baftard  Spikenard ,  which  is  a  Sort  of 
Lavender  ;  a  fécond  Sort  of  Narbonne  ;  and  third¬ 
ly,  a  Mountain  Spikenard ,  like  Valerian.  When 
you  chufe  the  Indian  Spikenard ,  let  it  be  fuch 
as  is  dry,  of  a  yellowifh  red,  or  Cinnamon- 
Colour,  frefli,  fmooth,  with  a  long  Beard,  or 
Fibres,  and  a  fharp  Spike,  biting  on  the  Tongue, 
fweet-feented  like  Cyprefs ,  and  keeping  its  Scent 
long.  If  it  be  moift  or  whitifh,  or  rough,  and 
without  Hairs,  and  Fibres  like  Wool!,  it  is 
.naught  :  It  is  hot,  cephalick,  ftomachick,  and 
alexipharmick  ;  attenuates  and  aftringes  ;  flops 
Fluxes,  yet  provokes  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
powerfully  expels  Wind,  and  cures  the  Jaundice  ; 
it  refills  the  Malignity  and  Poifon  of  the  Plague, 
and  all  Manner  of  malign  and  peftilential  Fevers  : 
It  is  ufed  in  Powder,  befides  its  being  an  Ingredi¬ 
ent  In  Mithridate ,  Venice  Treacle,  and  other  An¬ 
tidotes.  Its  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
and  a  Half  ;  and  there  may  be  an  excellent  com¬ 
pound  Oil  made  of  it,  with  the  Addition  of  other 
Spices. 

(The  Indian  Spikenard  is  the  Root  and  hairy 
Fibres  of  the  wither’d  Leaves  of  the  Gramen  Cy- 
feroides  aromaticum  Indieuin ,  Breyn.  Prodr.  2. 
53.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Éajl-Indies  and 
Egypt. 

The  lefler  Kind  of  this,  mention’d  by  Pornet, 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  larger,  but  that  it  is 
the  Root  of  the  younger  and  fmaller  Plants, 
and  for  that  Reafon  is  commonly  the  flronger 
Rented. 

The  Celtic  k  Spikenard  is  the  Root  with  the  fir  ft 
Leaves  of  the  Nardus  Celtica  Diofcoridis ,  C.  B. 
Pin.  165.  Nardus  five  Spiea  Celtica ,  Park. 
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And  the  Mountain  Spikenard  the  Root  and 
Leaves  of  the  Valeriena  Nardus  dicta  radice  Oli- 
vari,  Hift.  Ox.  3.  103.  Nardus  Montana  tu- 
lerofa ,  Park.  ïi6.  This  is  fuppos’d  to  have  the 
fame  Virtues  with  the  Celtiek ,  but  is  but  little 
ufed.] 

ll.  Of  Bifnague,  or  Tooth-Pick-Flower. 

TH  E  Bifnague ,  or  Vifnage ,  is  the 
Tufts  and  Taflels  of  a  Plant  where- 
o'  you  have  the  Figure,  under  that 
Name,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Turly,  from 


whence  we  have  it  brought  to  feîî.  This  Plant 
is  cultivated  in  feveral  Parts  of  France ,  but  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Of  the  whole 
Plant  we  fell  nothing  but  the  Taflels,  becaufe  the 
People  of  Quality,  in  Imitation  of  the  Turks , 
ufe  them  as  Tooth-Picks  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
they  are  of  an  excellent  good  Tafte  :  As  to  your 
Choice,  you  need  not  be  otherwife  curious,  than 
in  taking  fuch  as  are  whole,  the  largeft  and  faireft 
you  can  get. 

[Thefe  are  the  Seeds  of  the  Gingidium  Faeni- 
culi  folio,  C.  B.  Pin.  19 1.  Gingidium  verum 
Syriacum ,  Park.  890. 

Thapfia  orienta  lis,  anethi  folio ,  femine  cliganter 
crenato ,  Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Boer.  Ind.  60.  °This 
is  the  true  oriental  Kind.  There  are  alfo  the 
Seeds  of  another  Plant  put  to  the  fame  Ufe, 
call’d  the  Spanijh  Tooth-Pick ,  which  is  the  Gingi¬ 
dium  umbella  longa ,  C.  B.  Pin.  151.  Vifnaga 
Gingidium  appellatum.  Park.  890.  Vifnaga ,  Boer. 
Ind.  Æ.  49.  The  Plants  have  both  the  fame 
Virtues  with  Fennel,  but  are  never  ufed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Taflels,  which  make  excellent  Tooth- 
Picks .] 

12.  Of  Hearts-Eafe. 

T>  Efides  the  Bifnague ,  we  fell  a  cer-  p 
-k-J  tain  Flower,  which  is  brought  us  Bomet. 
from  Provence  and  Languedoc ,  or  from  Lyons  y 
becaufe  of  its  bluifh  Colour,  and  its  Refemblancc 
to  Violets,  when  dry’d  ;  upon  which  Account 
the  Apothecaries  ufe  it  inftead  of  March  Violets 
in  feveral  of  their  Compofitions,  where  the  true 
Violets  are  required,  which  is  an  Abufe,  as  it  has 
been  obferv’d  by  Mr.  Charas ,  in  his  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  the  fécond  Edition,  Page  334. 

But  thefe  are  not  true  Violet  Flowers,  but  the 
Flowers  of  a  Plant,  whofe  Figure  is  here  given 
under  this  Head,  and  which  is  what  the  Botaniftg 
call  Viola  Tricolor  crcfta,  Ajfurgens  Tricolor  Do- 
donmi,  See.  and  others  Viola  Pentigonia  ;  in 
Engli/h,  Panfy  or  Fancy  ;  Flos  Trinitatis ,  by 
fome,  Trinity- Flower,  and  by  others  Hearts- 
Eafe  c  It  is  call’d  the  Flower  of  Trinity  from 
having  three  Colours  ;  to  wit,  the  Violet,  the 
blue,  and  the  yellow  ;  fome  have  thought  thefe 
Flowers,  tho’  erroncoufly,  a  proper  Succcdaneum 
for  true  Violets  ;  which  being  fo  well  known  in 
all  Countries,  and  treated  of  in  every  Herbal  an] 
Difpenfatory,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of,  either 
in  relation  to  the  Syrup,  Flower,  Seed  or  Com¬ 
fit  ;  but  advife  every  Body  to  apply  themfelves  to 
honeft  People  when  they  Want  any  of  them,  that 
they  may  furnifh  them  with  what  is  true,  natural, 
and  not  decay’d. 
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There  are  other  Sorts  of  Flowers  fold  by  us, 
as  red  Peppy,  Colt’s-Foot,  St.  John’s  Wort, 
Centaury,  Cat’s-Foot,  and  Lilly  of  the  Valley, 
and  feveral  others  People  are  furnifh’d  with  from 
the  Herb-Shops,  and  publick  Markets  in  Paris, 
as  I  told  you  before  ;  for  which  Reafon  there  are 
a  srreat  Variety  of  Simples  that  we  do  not  keep  in 
our  Shops. 

Herha  Trinitatis ,  Viola  Tricolor, 
Lctncry.  Jacca  tnajor,  five  Viola  Tricolor ,  Jive 
Trinitatis  fios,  Panfiy,  or  Pen  fie  ^  in 
French ,  and  Fancy  in  Englijh,  is  a  Kind  of  Vio¬ 
let,  or  Plant,  bearing  its  Leaves  upon  creeping 
Stalks,  like  thofe  of  Ground-Ivy  ;  the  Flowers 
are  blue,  purplifh,  or  white  and  yellow,  without 
any  Smell,  each  compofed  of  five  Leaves.  After 
the  Flower  is  gone,  there  appears  a  Pod,  or  Bag, 
which  contains  feveral  fmail  Seeds  ;  the  Root  is 
fibrous  and  ftringy.  This  Plant  is  cultivated  in 
our  Gardens,  flowers  moll  of  the  Summer,  and 
yields  fome  effential  Salt  and  Oil  :  It  is  incifive, 
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vulnerary,  deterfive,  penetrating  and  fudorifkk  ; 
good  for  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  Coughs,  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Womb  and  Gall  :  The  Juice  taken 
in  White  Wine,  isfe.  is  good  againjl  Fevers  and 
Inflammations,  drank  for  a  Continuance  of  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  a  Specifick  in 
the  Venereal  Difeafe  :  The  faline  Tinâure  is 
much  more  effectual  for  that  and  other  Purpofes 
above-mentioned  :  Dofe  three  Drams  in  any  pro¬ 
per  Vehicle. 

[Thefe  are  the  Flowers  of  the  Viola  Tricolor , 
Ger.  703.  Viola  Tricolor  major  et  vulgaris ,  Park. 
756.  They  are  never  ufed  in  Medicine,  the  other 
Violet  we  make  the  Syrup  from,  poffeifmg  all 
their  Virtues  in  a  much  greater  Degree,  which  is 
the  Viola  martia  purpurea  fiore  fimplici  oclorato, 
C.  B.  Pin.  19g.  Viola  fimplex  martia ,  Park. 
Parad.  282.  The  Syrup  of  this  is  the  hardeft  to 
keep,  but  is  alfo  happily  the  hardeft  to  counterfeit 
of  any  in  Shops.] 


The  End  of  the  Book  of  F  LO  WE  R  S. 
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PREFACE. 

1  N  this  Chapter  I  pall  take  in  whatever  hears  the  Name  of  Fruit,  and  whatever ,  in 
I  Herbs ,  Plants,  Shrubs,  or  Trees ,  it  is  that  fucceeds  the  Flower  -,  and  likewifie,  what¬ 
ever  is  produced  by  any  of  them ,  whether  naturally,  or  as  an  Excrefcence,  as  Miffielto  by 
the  Oak,  Agarick  by  the  'Larch  Tree,  and  the  like  :  1  pall  alfo  fipeak  here  of  what  we  have 
from  Fruits.  Fruits  are  commonly  diflinguip’d  into  two  Sorts ,  to  wit ,  into  fuch  as  bear 
Nuts,  and  fuch  as  bear  Stones  or  Kernels.  It  is  faid  that  Fruits  are  compofed  of  three  efifen- 
tial  Parts ,  namely,  the  Skin,  or  outward  Membrane,  the  Pulp  or  flepy  Part,  and  the 
Fibres  or  ftringy  Parts.  There  are  Fruits  whofe  Kernels  are  cover’d  with  a  Capfula,  or 
Cafe,  that  contains  the  Seed,  and  others  that  are  not. 


1.  Of  White  Pepper. 

TJfi  HITE  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  a 
Pomet.  VV  climbing  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are 
entirely  like  thofe  of  our  Goofe- 
fcerry  -,  after  which  come  fmail  Clufters,  adorn’d 


with  round  Seeds,  green  at  firft,  but  .when  ripe 
they  are  of  a  greyifh  Colour. 

As  this  Pepper-Plant  cannot  fupport  itfelf,  the 
Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts  where  it  grows,  plant 
it  at  the  Root  of  certain  Trees,  as  the  Arcca, 
which  is  a  Sort  of  Palm-Tree,  very  ftraight  and 
tall  j  the  Cocoa,  or  other  Trees  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture 
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ture.  But' as  this  Pepper  is  rarely  brought  to  us, 
a  great  many  Perlons  will  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Thing  as  true  natural  White  Pepper ,  and 
that  what  we  have  is  only  the  Black  with  its  out¬ 
ward  Rind  taken  oft".  It  is  for  this  Reafon  I  have 
given  you  the  Figure,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove 
the  White  Pepper  to  be  natural  in  fome  Places, 
according  to  what  M.  de  Flacourt ,  Governor  in 
the  Ille  of  Madagafcar ,  afl’erts  ;  who  fays,  that 
the  true  White  Pepper  grows,  upon  a  Creeper, 
and  that  the  Stalk  and  Leaves  frnell  altogether  as 
Pepper  ;  and  that  there  are  great  Quantities  in 
that  Country,  where  the  French,  might  have  a 
good  Eftablilhment,  and  lade  their  Ships,  every 
Year,  with  a  great  deal  of  it  ;  for  the  Woods  all 
about  are  full  of  it,  fo  that  it  is  Food  for  the 
Turtles  and  Wild  Pigeons.  It  is  ripe  in  Augujl , 
September ,  and  Oflober.  Tho’  fome  Authors, 
and  among  the  reft  Pifo ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Indies ,  and  after  him  Mr.  Char  as,  obferves,  that 
there’s  no  fuch  Thing  as  White  Pepper ,  it  fhall 
not  hinder  my  Belief  of  it  ;  for  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  can  ever  bark  Black  Pepper,  fo  as  to 
make  it  fmooth  and  even,  as  we  find  the  white 
Coriander  Pepper  that  the  Dutch  bring  us.  And 
further,  when  we  break  the  Pepper,  we  fee  the 
outward  Skin,  which  is  an  infallible  Token  that 
was  never  taken  oft’  ;  and  if  it  had  been  bark’d, 
we  fhould  have  difeover’d  fome  Grains  with  the 
Wrinkles  remaining;  and  this  is  fuch  a  Truth, 
that  all  the  Peppers  we  find  bark’d,  or  hulk’d, 
and  blanch’d  in  Holland ,  we  always  find  a  great 
Part  of  them  plainly  to  have  a  wrinkled  or  wi¬ 
ther’d  Skin. 

Chufe  the  true  White  Dutch  Pepper ,  the  lar- 
geft,  beft  fed,  heavieft,  and  the  leaft  Black  a- 
mongft  it,  that  you  can  get  ;  and  take  Care  of 
fuch  as  is  blanch’d,  which  is  foon  known  by  rub¬ 
bing  it  in  your  Hands  ;  for  the  white  mealy  Co¬ 
lour  will  change  yellow  :  Befidcs  that,  the  Cori¬ 
ander  Pepper,  that  is  not  blanch’d,  will  appear 
with  little  Streaks  like  Ribs  ;  and  when  beat  to 
Powder,  of  a  fine  grey,  tending  to  a  white  Co¬ 
lour  :  Its  Ufcs  are  too  well  known  to  detain  me 
any  longer  on  that  Head.  We  pound,  or  reduce 
to  a  grofs  Powder,  the  white  Coriander  Pepper, 
upon  which  we  throw  ElTence  of  Ambergreafe, 
and  then  it  is  call’d  Amber-Pepper,  or  Bergerac 
Pepper,  which  has  no  other  Ufe  than  to  gratify 
Perlons  of  Quality. 

2.  Of  Black  Pepper. 

LACK  Pepper  is  likewife  the  Fruit  of  a 
Creeper  that  has  large  broad  Leaves,  very 
fibrous,  and  fupplied  w'ith  feven  nervous  Ribs, 
that  are  very  conspicuous,  according  to  the  Figure 
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which  Was  given  me  by  M.  Tourne  fort.  The 
Dutch  and  Englifh  bring  three  Sorts  of  Black 
Pepper ,  which  differ  not  from  the  other,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Places  where  they  grow.  The 
firft  and  fineft  is  that  of  Malabar  ;  after  that  the 
Pepper  of  Jamby ,  which  comes  the  neareft  to  the 
Malabar.  The  third  Sort  is  a  meagre,  lean,  dry 
Pepper  of  Bilipatham  ;  and  tho’  that  be  the  leaft 
of  all,  it  is  neverthelefs  moft  efteem’d  by  the 
Mahometans ,  becaufe,  they  fay,  the  fmalier  the 
Pepper  is,  the  better  Condition  it  is  of  :  The 
fmailer  Pepper  is  not  fo  hot  as  the  great  Pepper, 
which  is  the  Reafon  the  Dutch  rarely  bring  any 
of  the  little  Pepper  from  India  :  Befides,  they 
have  a  better  Trade  for  the  large  Malabar  Pepper 
than  other  Nations,  in  that  they  never  pay  any 
Ready  Money,  but  truck  with  the  Natives  for 
their  Commodities  which  -they  carry  thither,  as 
Quick-Silver,  Cinnabar,  and  the  like  ;  whereas 
the  Englifh  buy  theirs  with  Ready  Money  ;  hr 
which  Reafon  they  cannot  well  afford  one  Bale  of 
Malabar  Pepper, .  to  a  Lot  of  Black  Pepper  of  ten 
Bales,  which  makes  the  Pepper  from  England 
feldom  fo  fine  and  large  as  the  Dutch. 

Chufe  your  Black  Pepper  well  fed,  and  little 
wither’d  or  wrinkled,  heavy,  and  as  clean  from 
Dirt  and  Dull:  as  can  be  ;  and  take  Care  of  being 
impofed  upon  with  Pepper,  the  largeft  of  which 
has  been  pick’d  out  for  making  White  Pepper. 

The  Black  Pepper  is  ufed  as  the  White,  and  is 
likewife  of  Ufe  in  Medicine,  becaufe  of  it3 
W armth  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  employ’d  in 
fome  hot  Compofitions,  as  Venice  Treacle,  and 
fome  otiiers.  Druggifts  fometimes  fell  it  ;  but 
it  is  moftly  fold  by  the  Grocers.  Pepper  ex¬ 
pels  Wind,  and  cures  the  Cholick,  fo  that  it  is 
the  Bafis  or  Foundation  of  moft  of  the  Gripe- 
Waters  that  are  made  :  The  Tindure  is  good  for 
moft  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves  and  Brain  ;  as 
Palfies,  Convuifions,  Rheumatifms,  Sciaticas, 
£5V.  The  Chymical  Oil,  whereof  this  yields  but 
little,  is  an  incomparable  Remedy,  internally  or 
externally,  in  W eaknefs  of  the  Parts  of  Genera¬ 
tion  of  Men  or  Women,  as  likewife  in  Barren- 
nefs  ;  a  few  Drops  of  the  Oil  in  any  proper  Lini¬ 
ment,  rubb’d  upon  the  P erinœum  three  or  four 
Times,  will  reftore  a  loft  Eredion. 

3.  Of  Fine  Spice. 

r|H  E  Fine  Spice  is  a  Mixture  of  feveral  Aroma- 
A  ticks  together.  To  prevent  the  Abufe  that 
attends  this  Compofition,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give 
the  Receipt  of  thofe  Things  it  ought  to  contain  : 
Take  Black  Dutch  Pepper,  five  Pounds  ;  dry’d 
Cloves,  one  Pound  and  a  Half  ;  Nutmegs  the 
fame  Quantity  ;  frelh  dry’d  Ginger,  two  Pounds 
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and  a  Half  ;  green  Anife  and  Coriander,  of  each 
three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  ;  powder  them  fepa- 
rately,  and  fift  them  thro’  a  fine  Sieve  ;  then  nfix 
them  together,  and  take  Care  to  keep  them  clofe 
ftopt  for  Ufe. 

It  is  here  obfervable,  That  the  Generality  of 
thofe  who  make  the  four  Spices,  ufe,  inftead  of 
Pepper,  Pepper-Duff  ;  inftead  of  Cloves,  Ja¬ 
maica  Pepper  ;  inftead  of  Nutmegs,  white  Cof- 
tus,  or  a  Kind  of  Bark,  that  I  know  not  well 
what  to  call,  but  is  fo  like  rough  Cinnamon,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  the  Difference,  but  that 
the  Tafte  is  altogether  foreign,  and  has  more 
Likenefs  to  Saffafras,  the  leffer  Galingal  and  Cloves 
mix’d  together  ;  and  thofe  who  fell  it,  call  it 
Cinnamon-Wood,  clov’d  Cinnamon,  or  Clove- 
Wood,  and  fay,  that  it  is  the  Bark  of  the  Clove 
Tree,  which  is  falfe  ;  for  my  own  particular,  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  Bark  of  a  Kind  of  Sajfa- 
frau 

4.  Of  Cubebs. 

CUB  E  BS  are  a  little  Seed,  or  Berry,  fo  like 
the  Black  Pepper,  that  if  it  was  not  for  their 
little  Stalk  or  Tail,  and  that  they  are  a  little  grey- 
ifh,  no  Body  could  find  out  the  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  them  and  Pepper  :  Thefe  grow  likewife  on 
a  creeping  Plant,  the  Leaves  of  which  are  long 
and  narrow';  after  which  comes  the  Fruit  in  Cluf- 
ters,  each 'being  ty’d  by  the  Means  of  a  little 
Stalk.  The  Ifle  of  Java ,  Bantam ,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Eaftern  World,  produce  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Cubebs  ;  they  are  of  fome  U  fe  in  Phyfick, 
from  their  pleafant  Tafte,  efpecially  when  held 
in  the  Mouth  without  chewing  ;  likewife  of  ad¬ 
mirable  Ufe  to  make  the  Breath  fweet  and  help 
Digeftion.  They  are  faid  to  be  good  for  Barren 
Women,  by  taking  away  the  Coldnefs,  Moifture 
and  Slipperinefs  of  the  Womb. 

The  beft  are  fuch  as  are  large,  heavy  and  frefh. 
Not  many  Years  ago  it  was  difputed  what  they 
were  ;  fome  faid  they  were  a  Sort  of  Pepper  like 
the  Black  ;  others  thought  they  came  from  the 
Agnus  Cajlus  ;  and  fome  again  laid  they  were  the 
Fruit  of  a  Rufcus,  or  that  of  Amomum  ;  which 
were  all  falfe  Conjectures  ;  for  they  are  the  Fruit 
of  a  creeping  Plant,  as  I  have  before  deferib’d, 
and  delineated  in  the  Figure. 

5.  Of  The  vet  Pepper. 

TH  E  Thevet  Pepper  is  a  finall  round  Berry,  of 
the  Size  of  White  Pepper,  reddifh  as  to  Co¬ 
lour,  and  at  one  End  has,  as  it  were,  a  little 
Crown  ;  but  as  this  Pepper  is  of  no  Kind  of  Ufe, 
by  Reafon  of  its  Scarcity,  I  lliall  fay  nothing  fur- 
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ther  of  it,  but  only  that  it  has  a  pleafant  aromn- 
tick  Tafte.  The  Tree  that  bears  it,  is  of  the  fame 
Figure,  as  exprefs’d  in  the  Plate  under  the  Name. 

The  Dutch  likewife  give  the  Name  of  Amo¬ 
mum  to  this  Pepper,  as  well  becaufe  of  its  Re- 
femblance  to  Jamaica  Pepper  in  Shape,  as  becaufe 
it  has  almoft  the  fame  Tafte  ;  and  becaufe 
it  is  both  round  and  bears  the  Tafte  of  Clove, 
it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  little  round  Clove, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Clove,  or  Madagafcar 
Nut.  -  They  ufe  it  in  the  Place  of  the  common 
Clove,  as  the  other. 

6.  Of  Long  Pepper. 

LONG  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Plant  altoge¬ 
ther  like  that  which  bears  the  Black  Pepper, 
except  that  it  climbs  not  fo  high,  but  grows  com¬ 
monly  in  the  Nature  of  a  Shrub,  and  fupports  it- 
felf  upon  its  own  Stem,  and  has  fmaller  and  much 
greener  Leaves,  the  Stalks  of  which  are  not  fo 
long  as  thofe  of  Eaji- Indian  Long  Pepper. 

The  Eajl-India  Long  Pepper ,  which  is  that  we 
ufually  fell,  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length 
of  a  Child’s  Finger  ;  it  is,  properly  fpeaking, 
nothing  elfe  but  a  ColleCfion  of  Seeds  toge¬ 
ther,  fomething  red  without  and  blackifh  within. 
In  each  of  thefe  Seeds  is  a  Kind  of  Kernel,  or  a 
Sort  of  white  Powder,  of  a  hot  biting  Tafte  ; 
they  ftick  fo  clofe  together,  as  not  to  be  fepara- 
ted  but  by  pounding  ;  and  this  Mafs  forms  a  Kind 
of  Fruit  of  the  Size  and  Length  aforefaid. 

The  Dutch  and  Englijh  bring  Plenty  of  this 
Pepper  from  India  ;  which,  to  have  its  requifite 
Qualities,  ought  to  be  frefh,  well  fed,  weighty, 
hard  to  break,  found,  and  as  clear  as  can  be  from 
Duft  and  Dirt,  which  it  is  very  fubjeft  to  be 
full  of.  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  as  it  is  an 
Ingredient  in  the  great  Treacle,  and  fome  other 
Galenical  Compofitions  ;  and  is  recommended, 
when  bruifed  into  a  grofs  Powder,  to  boil  in  any 
Food,  and  given  to  Nurfes  to  increafe  and  give  a 
frefh  Spring  to  their  Milk.  It  warms  a  cold  Sto¬ 
mach,  raifes  the  Appetite,  confumes  crude  and 
moift  Humours,  expels  Wind,  provokes  Urine, 
and  cures  the  biting  of  Serpents,  and  other  veno¬ 
mous  Creatures. 

7.  Of  Long  American  Pepper. 

THERE  is  found  in  the  Iflands  of  America  a 
Shrub,  which  has  Leaves  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Plantain,  which  produces  a  Fruit  about  a  Foot 
long,  according  to  the  Relation  of  Nicholas  Mo- 
nard.  This  Fruit  is  compofed  of  feveral  little 
Seeds,  placed  about  a  long  Stalk,  ranged  in  Order 
and  touching  one  another,  and  are  together  of 
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the  fame  Shape  as  the  Long  Pepper.  The  fame 
Author  fays,  that  the  Fruit,  when  freih  and 
voung,  is  green  ;  but  when  the  Sun  has  ripen  d 
it,  black  ;  and  that  it  Has  more  Acrimony  than 
the  Long  Eafl- India  Pepper.  . 

This  Long  American  Pepper  is  what  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  call  Mecaxuchit ,  which  ferves  them  to  put 
into  Chocolate.  ’Tis  likely  the  Author  of  the 
Book  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate,  never 
heard  of  this  Fruit,  for  he  has  taken  no  Notice 

°*This  Long  Pepper ,  in  Appearance,  is  that 
which  the  Reverend  Father  Plumier  means  by 
the  Name  of  Saururus ,  Botryitis  major ,  Arboref- 
cens  foliis  Plantagineis  ;  which  fignifies,  the  great 
Shrub  Lizard's  Tail ,  with  Plantane  Leaves.  The 
Reverend  Father  obferves,  that  this  Long  Pepper 
is  a  Fruit,  or  rather  a  Clufter,  of  half  a  Foot 
Iona-,  and  four  or  five  Lines  thick  at  the  Bottom, 
but°grows  narrower  at  the  End  ;  and  is  full  of  a 
great  many  Grains,  or  Seeds,  of  the  Size  almoft 
of  Mufhrd-Seed,  which  are  green  at  firft,  and 
black  and  foft  when  ripe,  of  a  hot  biting  1  aite. 

The  fame  Father  fays,  That  this  Pepper  is  much 
ufed  by  the  Iflanders,  as  likewife  the  Root  of  the 
Plant  for  curing  a  Difeafe  they  call  the  Stomach- 
Ach.’  He  further  obferves,  That  there  are  feve- 
ral  Kinds  of  this  Plant  met  with  in  the  Iflands, 
which  vary  not,  fave  only  as  to  the  Size  of  the 
T  eaves  ;  but  as  his  Account  would  be  too  tedious 
to  infert  in  this  Place,  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to 
his  Book,  where  it  is  treated  of  at  large. 


3.  Of  Long  Black  Pepper. 


B 


Ehdes  the  other  two  Sorts  of  Long  Black  Pep - 

_ »  per,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  we  fell 

fometimes,  tho’  very  rarely,  a  third  Sort,  by 
the  Name  of  Long  Black  Pepper,  ox  Ethiopian 
Pepper,  Moorijh ,  or  Zehm  Berry.  This  Pepper 
is  the  Fruit  of  a  creeping  Stalk,  which  produces 
neither  Leaves  nor  Flowers,  but  only  five  or  fix 
Heads  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End,  hard 
and  roundifh,  from  whence  proceed  feveral  Pods 
of  the  Length  of  one’s  Little  Finger,  and  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Quill,  brown  without  and  yellow 
within.  Thefe  Pods  are  divided  by  Knots,  and 
in  each  Knot  is  found  a  little  Bean,  black  with¬ 
out,  and  reddifh  within,  without  any  Tafte  or 
Smell,  which  is  unlike  the  Pod,  for  that  is  o.  a 
hot,  acrid,  biting  Tafte,  and  pretty  aromatic!:, 
efpecially  when  held  long  in  the  Mouth  ;  and  by 
reafon  of  its  great  Acrimony,  the  Ethiopians 
make  ufe  of  it  for  the  Tooth-Ach,  as  we  do  Bel¬ 
li  tory  of  Spain.  But  as  this  Pepper  is  little 
known,  and  very  fcarce,  I  fhall  trouble  you  no 
farther  with  an  Account  of  it. 


9.  Of  Guinea  Pepper. 

(^Uinea  Pepper,  or  Garden  Coral,  which  the 
VT  Americans  call  Mexico  Pepper,  Tobago,  Bra- 
ft l,  ’  Spanijh,  Long  Red  Indian  Pepper,  Chilli  Ax  1, 
or  Carme,  and  we  French  Pepper,  or  American 
Pepper  ;  is  a  red  Pepper,  whereof  there  are  tin  ee 
Sorts,  viz.  The  firft,  that  we  fell,  which  comes 
in  Pods  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length  of  ones 
Thumb.  The  fécond  is  much  fmaller,  and  as  it 
were  embofs’d.  The  third  is  much  lefs,  and  al¬ 
moft  entirely  round.  All  the  three  Sorts  of  this 
Pepper,  as  they  hang  to  the  Plant,  are  green  m 
beginning,  yellow  when  half  ripe,  and  red  at lah. 
Of  the  three  Sorts  we  fell  only  the  firft,  in  that 
the  others  are  too  acrid,  fo  that  none  but  the  Na¬ 
tives  can  ufe  them  ;  they,  indeed,  are  very  fond 

of  them.  r 

The  Guinea  Pepper  which  we  fell,  comes  from 
Languedoc,  efpecially  the  Villages  about  Nif mes, 
where  they  cultivate  it  very  much  :  And  this 
Plant  is  at  prefent  fo  very  common,  that  we  have 
few  Gardens  without  it.  The  Ufe  of  it  is 
chiefly  for  the  Vinegar  Makers,  to  make  their 
Vinegar;  for  which  Putpofe  it  ought  be  frefh,  in 
fine  Pods,  well  dry’d,  and  of  a  good  red  Colour. 
Some  People  make  Comfits  of  this  Pepper  to  carry 
to  Sea,  and  the  People  of  Siam  eat  this  Pepper 
raw,  as  we  do  Radifnes  :  But  it  is  much  more 
grateful  to  the  Palate  and  Stomach,  and  mult  un¬ 
doubtedly  pleafe  better  in  Sauces,  being  preferv  d 
in  a  Pickle  thus  :  Take  ftrong  Brine  that  will 
bear  up  an  Egg,  and  Wine  Vinegar,  of  each  a 
Quart  ;  good  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  Pint  ;  put  the 
Pepper. Pods  into  it,  as  well  unripe  and  green,  as 
thofe  that  are  ripe,  and  of  a  red  Colour. 

[ Black  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  Oi  the  Lada,  alus 
Molanga,  five  Piper  aromaticum,  Pif.  Mant.  f' 
4.02.  Piter  rotundum  ex  Malabara  fouis  latis , 
quinque  nervis  albicantibus ,  Herm.  Mufc.  Zey- 

Ia' Vhe*  White  Pepper  is  the  Piper  album  Leuco- 

piper,  Mont.  Exot.  9.  .  ,  ^  f 

The  Eajl- Indian  Long  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of 
fhe.  Hatlancuaye  five  Piperis  longi  fpecies,  2  Hern. 
126.  Cattatripali,  Hort.  Mai.  7.  27.  Tab.  r 4. 
This  is  always  gather’d  before  it  is  quite  ripe, 
and  is  brought  to  us  from  Java  and  Malabar. 

The  American  Long  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  the 
Saururus  humilis  folio  camafo  fub  rotunda,  I  him. 

Pig,  70»  Piper  Ion  gum  humihus  fruEfu  e  J uni- 
mitate  caulis  propendente.  Cat.  Jam-  45.  This 
orows  principally  in  New  Spain  -,  it  is  in  feme 
Places  made  an  Ingredient  in  Chocolate,  but  we 
feldom  fee  it  here. 


The 
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The  Guinea  Pepper  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Catfi- 
ntm  long i  on  bus  Jiliquis ,  Ger.  292.  Solatium  Cat - 
Jicum  a; Slum  vulgatijfimum ,  f lort.  Lugd.  Eat.  ?  -4 
i  here  are  many  Species  of  this  Plant,  but  the 

Pods  we  fee  preferv’d  in  Pickles  are  the  Fruit  of 
this  Kind. 

The  /Ethiopian  Pepper  is  the  Piprr  Æthiopicum 
fliquofum, ,  J.  B.  187.  Carpeftum  Cord.  Piper  ob- 
longum  nigrum ,  C.  B.  Pin. 

a  ThcJ/Ce  which  Prod'Jces  the  Cubebs  is  the 
Arbor  Bifnagarica  myrti  amplioribus  foliis  ter  ficci- 
tatem  ntgris  Cubebcefapore,  Pluk.  Aim.  33  Ar- 
bor  Bacci/era  Brafilienfis  fruttu  Piper  recipient , 
K.  Hift.  2.  1593.  We  have  thefe  from  Java, 
where  the  Inhabitants  boil,  or  at  leaft  fcald  them 
m  hot  Water,  before  they  export  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  raifed  any  where  elfe. 

i  T br  Ttmet  Î5pper  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Xocoxo- 
cmtj  feu  Piper  Tavafci ,  Hern.  39.  but  it  is  ne¬ 
ver  leen  among  us.] 


10.  Of  Cloves. 

TH  F  Ct°v?  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Flower 
,7  °[  certain  Trees,  that  is  made  hard  and 
black  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  :  They  were  always 
very  common  in  the  Molucca  Illands  ’till  of  late 
Years,  the  Dutch  not  being  able  to  hinder  the 
"r  ngltjh ,  Portuguefe,  and  French  from  goin-  thi- 
ther,  and  bringing  away  Cloves  from  thence, 
t  louffht  it  advifeable  to  make  themfelves  entirely 
Mailers  of  that  Commodity,  to  pluck  up  all  the 
I  rees,  and  tranfport  them  to  an  Bland  of  their 
own,  call’d  Ternate  ;  by  which  Means  other  Na- 

tli°nSja/e/0rc’d  to  Purchafe' that  valuable  Mer- 
chandife  from  them. 

As  to  the  Leaf  of  the  Tree  bearing  the  Clove 
the  Figure  here  reprefented  in  the  Plate,  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Original  in  the  Hands  of  M.  Tour- 
nefort.  Here  is  alfo  the  Root,  the  Stalk,  and 
the  Leaves,  in  the  Figure  mark’d  A,  which  came 
from  two  Cloves  which  were  planted,  and  which 
m  a  little  Time  produced  that  little  Root,  Stalk, 
and  Leaf,  as  reprefented. 

■When  the  Clove  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a 
whitilh  green,  afterwards  reddilh,  and  according 
as.it  ripens,  it  grows  brown;  and  that  without 
being  fteep  d  in  Sea-Water,  and  drv’d  before  the 
r  ire,  as  fome  Authors  have  obferv’d  :  For  the 
Dlfch'  and  Natives  of  the  Blands,  make  no 
otlier  Preparation  of  the  Cloves  than  after  they  are 
beaten  from  the  Tree  to  let  them  dry  in  the  Sun 
expofed  in  the  open  Field,  and  after  that  keep 
them  carefully.  As  it  is  impoflible  but  there  muff 
remain  fome  Cloves  upon  the  Trees  after  the  Crop 
is  got,  thefe  grow  to  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Thumb, 
~nd  contain  a  black  Gum,  of  a  pleafant  Smell 
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and  fine  aromatick  Tafte.  I  never  had  anv  fo 
large,  but  only  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Little 
finger  s  End.  We  now  and  then  meet  with  fom’ 
of  thefe  among  the  Cloves ,  but  very  feldom  ;  be- 
caufo.  the  Dutch  fell  them  feparatcly,  by  die 
Nnme  of  the  Mother-Clove  ;  and  thefe  lar-e  ones 
are  known  in  Phyfick  by  the  Name  of  Antobhylli  ■ 
but  the  little  Ufe  of  them  is  not  a  fufficient'  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  Apothecaries  to  enquire  after 
them,  otherwife  they  are  proper  for  Ufe  as  a- 
bound.ng  with  a  Gum,  that  is  vaftly  more  fra- 
grant  and  aromatick,  and  endow’d  with  much 
greater  Virtues  than  the  common  Clove. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  near  to  where  the  Clave- 
Fnees  grow,  no  other  Tree  or  Plant  will  thrive  • 
beeaufe  the  great  Heat  of  thefe  Trees  centimes 
all  the  radical  Moifture  of  the  Earth  round  about 
them.  It  is  obfervable  likewife,  that  there  are 
no  I  rees  or  Plants  in  the  whole  World  that  af- 

foid  fo  fweet  a  Smell  as  the  Cloves  when  they  firft 
appear.  7 

Chufe  fuch  Cloves  as  are  well  fed,  or  oily 
dey  brittle,  or  eafy  to  break;  of  a  tawny  red! 
well  furmfh’d  with  the  Top,  or  Head,  to  which 
lome  improperly  give  the  Name  of  Antothyllus  • 

I  mean,  that  little  Head  at  the  Top  of  the  Clove 
which  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  clear  tawny  Co¬ 
lour  ;  and  which,  being  put  into  the  Mouth,  has 
a  hot,  piquant,  aromatick  Tafte.  Rejecft  fuch 
as  are  lean,  blackifh,  foft,  and  without ‘Tafte  or 
Smell  ;  taking  Care  that  fuch  as  are  good  are  not 
mix  d  with  fuch  as  have  had  «an  Oil  or  Tintfuré 
extracted  from  them,  which  renders  them  of  a 
flat,  bitter,  earthy  Tafte.  The  Ufe  of  this  Dril¬ 
ls  too  well  known  to  need  any  Account  of  its 
v  irtues,  which  are  fo  confiderable,  as  to  -ive  it 
a  Rank  among  the  beft  Cordials.  ° 

i  pe  Dutch  candy  Cloves  when  they  are  green 
and  they  make  an  excellent  ConfeCt,  which  is  of 

77at,  to  carry  to  Sea,  to  correct:  and  expel 
W  ind,  prevent  Crudities  of  the  Stomach,  Faint- 
mg,  Swooning,  Is c.  as  alfo  to  reftore  Nature 
where  decay’d,  imd  recover  a  weak  and  languid 
Conititution,  giving  Heat  and  Vigour  to  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  Motion  to  the  Limbs. 

The  Dutch  diftil  a  great  deal  of  eft  en  rial  Oil 
from  the  Cloves,  and  too  often  impofe  them  on 
Strangers  afterwards  for  a  true  Commodity.  This 
Oil  is  u fed  by  the  Perfumers,  Surgeons  and  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  in  feveral  Compofitions,  and  as  a-  Cor¬ 
rective  for  many  Sorts  of  Purges,  as  PiluU  ex 
cludus,  Cfc.  There  is  a  white  Oil  of  Cloves' 
made  by  Means  of  Fire,  a  Drinking-Glafs,  and 
the  Bottom  of  a  Scale,  as  obferv’d  by  Mr.  Lc- 
tnery ,  but  it  is  fcatce  worth  the  Time  of  doing  it 
and  it  is  not  better  than  the  other  Sort.  c  * 
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il.  Of  the  Royal  Clove. 

THERE  is  another  Clove  cxprefs’d  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  we  meet  with  now  and  then  in 
Holland ,  tho’  it  is  but  fcldom  ;  which  .is  a  fmall 
-Fruit  of  the  Shape  and  Bignefs  of  a  Barley-Corn, 
and  which  terminates  in  a  Point,  flicking  five  or 
fix  together  upon  one  fmall  Branch  ;  fo  that  they 
referable,  in  fome  Meafure,  a  little  Crown. 

This  Clove  is  of  an  Iron  Colour,  and  has  the 
fame  Tafle  and  Smell  as  the  common  Clove. 
They  fay  there  is<  but  one  Tree  that  bears  this 
Fruit  in  all  the  Country,  and  that  grows  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Ifle  of  Maffia ,  in  the  Eaji- Indies , 
where  it  is  call’d,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland, 
Tbinca  Radoi ,  which  fignifies  Royal  Clove.  This 
Fruit,  by  the  Order  of  the  King  of  the  Ifland, 
is  guarded  by  Soldiers,  that  no  Perfon  may  have 
it  but  himfelf.  They  pretend  likewife,  that  when 
this  Tree  is  loaden  with  Fruit,  the  other  Trees 
bend  down  towards  it,  to  pay  their  Homage  ; 
and  the  Flowers  of  the  common  Clove  fall  oft 
when  thefe  begin  to  appear.  They  firing  this 
Fruit,  and  make  Beads  of  it,  to  carry  about 
them,  becaufe  of  its  agreeable  Smell. 

I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  this  Clove ,  having  no¬ 
thing  certain  that  I  can  colleCI,  and  having  never 
feen  it,  notwithftanding  all  the  diligent  Enquiry 
I  have  made  :  But  the  Thing  has  been  certified 
to  me  by  a  Perfon  who  faw  it  in  Holland ,  and 
Pifo  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  from 
whence  the  Figure  is  taken  ;  and  Mr.  If  ormes 
quotes  it  in  exprefs  Words,  in  the  203d  Page  of 
his  Book  ;  the  Senfe  of  thefe  Authors  I  have  al¬ 
ready  given  you  in  Englifi: >,  but  for  the  more  Cu¬ 
rious  I  fhall  deliver  it  in  the  Original  from  Pifo. 

Garyophillus  Regius  firuRus  ejl  à  nemine  quod 
feiam  haRcnus  deferiptus,  fiarem  potiùs  quàmfruc- 
tum  figura  refierens ,  longitudine  ejl  grant  border , 
ejufdemq ;  ferme  latitudinis,  oblongus ,  angulofus , 
fcxvel  0R0  cufpidinibus  alternation  e  lateribus  erum- 
pentibus ,  Cf  in  fummitate  qua  ft  coronulam  confiitu- 
entibus  ;  colore  ferruginco ,  adore  Garyophtllorum 
arcmaticorum ,  fapore  acri  IA  plane  Garyophyllaceo. 
Provcnit  in  infula  Adacctam  India  Orientahs  ;  ab 
incolis  vocatur  Thinca  Radoi,  quod  exponunt  Ga- 
ryopbillus  regius. 

Magno  in  pretio  apud  Indos  fiunt  hi  Garyopbylli , 
Iff  ad  nos  raro  defermtur.  Unicam  fialtem  ferunt 
efje  bujus  fruRûs  arborent  in  lota  India  in  medio 
diRa  infula  fitam.  Flores  ubi  producit  bac  arbor 
décidant  flores  rcliquantm  arborum ,  qua  communes 
ferunt  Garyophyllos.  Arbores  etiam  reliquat  verfus 
banc  fe  incurvant ,  honor  em  qua  ft  defer  entes,  ut 
aiunt  qui  viderunt.  Rex  infula  Satellitibus  banc 
arbor  em  fipat,  quamdiu  fruRumfert ,  ne  quis  pree- 
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ter  ipfum  eo  gaudere  poffit.  Hac  cx  ore  ejus  qui  in 
infula  fuit  &  arborent  fe  vldiffe  tejlatur  ;  qua ,  ft 
Vera,  mira.  FruRus  flo  per  longitudinem  traji- 
cere  folent ,  ut  Armillarum  loco,  oh  odoris  gratnvn, 
in  braebiis  gefentur. 

Cavyophylli,  five  Garyopbylli,  in  Eng- 
lifij,  Cloves  :  They  are  call’d  a  Fruit,  Fernery . 
but  are  rather  an  aromatick  Flower 
from  an  Indian  Tree,  wbofe  Leaves  are  long, 
broad,  and  pointed.  When  the  Fruit  begins  to 
appear,  their  Colour  is  of  a  whitifh  green  ;  after¬ 
wards  they  grow  red,  and  at  lafl,  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  dark  brown,  as  we  fee  them  of.  The  large 
Cloves  are  call’d,  in  Latin ,  Antopbylli ,  or  the 
Mother-Cloves,  but  they  are  very  fcat’ce.  There 
is  alfo  the  Caryaphillus  Regius,  or  the  Royal  Clove 
[, deficrib’d  by  Pomet  from  Pifo.]  It  has  this  Name 
from  bearing  on  its  Top  a  Sort  of  Crown  ;  for 
which  Reafon  the  King  of  the  Country  keeps  it 
in  his  own  Pofi'eflion  ;  and  becaufe  there  is  a 
common  fabulous  Opinion,  that  the  other  Trees 
bow  towards  this  as  their  King. 

The  Cloves,  in  general,  are  cephalick,  neurotick 
and  cardiack,  proper  for  the  Epilepfy,  Palfy,  and 
Vertigo  ;  are  good  in  Wind  and  Cholick,  and  are 
allow’d,  efpecially  the  Oil,  to  be  the  belt  Specifick 
in  the  Tooth-Ach.  They  are  ufed  in  Powder, 
TinClure,  Water,  Spirit,  Oil,  &c.  The  Way  to 
make  an  Oil  by  Diflillation,  is  to  make  a  Kind  of 
Putrefa&ion  firft,  in  order  to  diflolve  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Cloves,  and  to  force  the  volatile  Salt  and  oily 
Parts  more  effectually  from  the  earthy  Parts, 
thus  :  Take  Cloves  groflv  bruifed,  one  Pound  ; 
put  to  them  Fountain  or  Rain  Water,  lukewarm, 
two  Quarts;  cover  it  with  a  Vefiel  clofe,  fo  as  to 
lute  it  well  ;  put  it  into  a  gentle  Heat  in  Sand  for 
fourteen  Days  ;  then  put  all  the  Matter  into  a 
Copper  Vefica,  tinn’d  within,  which  cover  with 
its  Head  and  Refrigeratory  ;  add  a  fit  Receiver, 
lute  the  Junctures,  and  diftil  with  an  immediate 
quick  Coal  Fire,  fhifting  as  Occafion  requires  ; 
continue  ’till  you  have  diftill’d  about  two  Thirds' 
of  the  Humidity  :  This  done,  and  the  VefTels 
b.ing  half  cold,  feparate  the  fpirituous  Water 
which  fwims  above  the  Oil,  putting  up  that  into 
a  Glafs  Vial,  which  keep  clofe  flopp’d  for  Ufe  : 
Cobobate  the  diftill’d  W atcr  upon  the  Faces ,  and 
diftil  again  as  before,  fo  will  you  have  more  Oil, 
which  the  firft  Diflillation  could  not  raife,  which 
add  to  the  former  Oil,  keeping  the  diftiil’d  Wa¬ 
ter  alfo  for  other  Ufes. 

Or,  Take  Powder  of  Cloves,  one  Pound  ; 
warm  Water,  two  Quarts  ;  macerate  them  for  a 
Fortnight  ;  then  put  all  into  a  Glafs  Retort,  and 
diftil  in  a  Sand-Heat,  with  a  moderate  Fire,  fo 
will  Oil  and  Water  come  over  ;  which  fe  para  ta 
as  before,  and  cobobate  the  Water,  as  in  the 
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former  Operation  5  fo  will  you  have  all  that  the 
Clove  contains  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  which  is 
Cephalick  and  cordial,  befides  its  other  Virtues. 
It  is  given  from  one  Drop  to  three,  incorporated 
with  double  refin’d  Sugar,  and  mix’d  with  fome 
proper  Vehicle,  either  liquid  or  folid  ;  as  in 
Bolus’s,  Opiates,  Pills,  Tablets,  or  the  like,  as 
you  fee  Occafion.  It  may  be  alfo  mix’d  with 
Oil  of  Nutmegs  by  Expreffion,  to  anoint  the 
Temples  for  the  Head- Ach,  and  the  Stomach,  to 
ftrengthen  that  Part,  and  procure  Digeftion.  A 
pretty  cephalick  Balfam  is  made  with  Oil  of 
Nutmegs,  one  Ounce  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  one  Dram  ; 
Mufk  and  Ambergreafe,  each  fix  Grains  ;  Oil  of 
Cinnamon,  ten  Drops  ;  Oil  of  Mace,  two  Scru- 
pies  ;  mix,  and  make  a  Balfam  for  internal  and 
external  Cafes. 

[The  common  Clove  is  the  unripe  Fruit  of 
the  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  fruttu  oblongo.  Breyn. 
Prod.  2.  25.  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  Indice  ori¬ 
entals ,  fruit u  clavato  monopyreno.  Pluk.  Aim.  88. 
The  ripe  Fruit,  the  Antophilli  of  the  Shops,  are 
feldom  feen.  It  is  a  Secret  among  fome,  who 
deal  largely  in  Cloves,  to  keep  them  in  a  Cellar 
or  other  damp  Place,  where  they  will  fwell  and 
encreafe  confiderably  in  Weight,  and  look  much 
better,  tho’  they  redly  are  much  worfe,  than  be¬ 
fore  fuch  Management.  The  other  Trees  bend¬ 
ing  to  the  Royal  Clove,  is  a  Tale  too  abfurd  to 
bear  any  Animadverfions.J 

12.  Of  /^Nutmeg. 

TH  E  Nutmeg ,  or  aromatick  Nut , 
which  the  Latins  call  Nux  Mofcha- 
ta,  Myriftica  or  Aromatica,  is  properly 
fpeaking  the  Kernel  of  a  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a 
green  Walnut  :  We  diftinguifh  the  Nutmegs  into 
two  Sorts  ;  to  wit,  into  the  JVIale  or  long  Nutmegy 
and  the  Female,  or  round,  common  Nutmeg. 

The  Tree  that  bears  the  Nutmeg  is  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Peach-Tree,  and  the  Leaves  have  a 
very  near  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  fame  Tree, 
according  to  Dalechampy  except  that  they  are 
fhorter  and  narrower;  after  which  comes  the 
Fruit  of  the  Size  of  a  Walnut  or  Abricot.  This 
Tree,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier  y  is  not  planted, 
but  grows  by  Means  of  certain  Birds,  or  Fowls, 
which  fwallow  the  Nutmegs  whole,  and  throw 
them  ou  t^  again  without  having  digefted  them  ; 
and  the  Nutmeg  being  then  cover’d  with  a  vifeous 
and  gluey  Matter,  and  being  caft  upon  the  Ground, 
takes  Root,  and  produces  a  Tree,  which  it  would 
not  have  done,  if  fet  in  the  Manner  of  others. 

The  Nutmeg  is  likewife  a  Commodity  which 
none  but  the  Dutch  are  Mailers  of,  becaufe  it 
grows  no  where  but  in  the  Illes  of  Nero,  Lett- 
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tour  y  Poulcay ,  Rofgain ,  Poleron ,  Granapuis,  and 
Dame  If  and  in  the  great  Ifland  of  Banda  in  Afia, 
and  not  in  the  JVef  -Indies,  as  a  late  Author  fays. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  fo  little  a  Quantity  of 
Land  Ihould  furnilh  all  the  World  with  Nutmegs ; 
but  it  is  not  hard  to  be  believ’d,  when  one  confi- 
ders,  that  thefe  Illes  are  fo  Hock’d  with  Nutmeg- 
Trees,  that  it  is  almoft  incredible  ;  and  befides, 
they  lie  in  fo  good  a  Climate,  that  the  Trees  are 
always  loaden  with  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  they 
have  three  Crops  a  Year  ;  to  wit,  in  April, 
Auguf,  and  December  ;  but  that  of  April  is  much 
more  valued  than  thofe  which  are  got  in  Auguf 
nr  December  ;  and  the  Climate  is  fo  temperate, 
that  the  Men  live  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  Years 
of  Age,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink 
and  deep,  and  walk  about,  while  the  ^Vomen 
employ  themfclves  in  feparating  the  outer  Fruit 
from  the  Nutmeg ,  drying  the  Mace,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  Shells  wherein  is  the  Nutmeg  ;  being  the 
chief  Commodity  of  the  Country,  and  almoft  all 
they  live  by. 

The  Nutmegs  we  fell  âre  nothing  but  the  Ker¬ 
nels  of  the  Fruit,  which  are  cover’d  with  a  hard, 
thin,  and  blackilh  Shell.  Without  this  Shell 
there  is  found  a  covering,  which  is  thin  and  red- 
dilh,  of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  aromatick  Tafte, 
and  is  what  we  call  Mace,  but  vulgarly,  and  im¬ 
properly,  the  Nutmeg- Flower.  After  the  Mace 
there  is  a  green  Pulpy  Fruit,  that  is  of  no  Ufe. 
From  this  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Nutmeg 
has  three  Wrappings,  or  Coverings  ;  to  wit,  the 
Shell,  the  Mace,  and  the  Pulpy  Fruit,  and  not 
barely  two,  as  a  late  Author  has  obferv’d  ;  and 
the  Thing  is  fo  evident,  that  if  any  Perfon  will 
give  himfelf  the  Trouble  to  cut  a  preferv’d  Nut¬ 
meg  in  two,  he  will  find  the  three  Parts,  about 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking. 

The  Trees  which  bear  the  Female,  or  common 
Autmegs,  grow  not  but  in  cultivated,  or  improv’d 
Lands  ;  but  thofe  which  produce  the  long  Nut¬ 
megs,  grow  in  Woods  and  Forefts,  which  makes 
the  Dutch  call  ’em  wild  Nutmegs  ;  but  they  are 
litt’e  ufed,  becaufe  they  are  almoft  without  Tafte 
or  Smell,  and  void  of  any  Virtue,  and  for  this  Rca- 
fon  they  are  feldom  brought  hither  :  Thefe  Male 
Nutmegs  were  call’d  by  the  Ancients  Azerbes. 

As  to  the  common  Nutmegs,  we  ought  to  chafe 
fuch  as  are  heavy,  firm,  hard,  and  of  a  full 
Plumpnefs,  of  a  light  grey,  whofe  Infide  is  finely 
marbled,  and  reddifh,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  fat 
oily  Body,  which  are  the  Signs  of  their  Newnefs’ 
and  which  being  grated  afford  a  fweet  Flavour’ 
and  put  into  the  Mouth,  yield  a  warm,  piquant’ 
aromatick  Tafte.  As  to  the  little  Hole  that  is 
met  with  fo  very  common  in  Nutmegs,  ’tis  a 
vulgar  Error  to  believe,  that  that  makes  them 
v*  lofe 
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lofe  their  Virtue  ;  for  there  is  no  Nutmeg  with¬ 
out  it,  as  may  be  feen  when  the  thin  Rind  is 
raifed. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Nutmeg  is  fo  well  known,  it 
would  be  needlcfs  to  fay  any  Thing  of  it  ;  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  it  is  valued  in  Medicine,  and  being 
beat  up  with  Sugar,  there  is  a  Powder  made  of  it, 
which  is  admirable ,  taken  in  warm  White- 
Wine,  for  curing  of  Catarrhs  and  Rheums,  that 
proceed  from  cold  Caufes  ;  and  this  is  call’d  the 
Duke’s  Powder.  The  ufual  Quantity  is  to  put 
two  Ounces  of  Nutmegs  to  a  Pound  of  Sugar, 
and  fome  add  Cinnamon.  The  Inhabitants  of 
the  Ifle  of  Banda  make  a  Confection  of  the  green 
Nutmegs,  which  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Way  of 
Holland ,  fometimes  with  Syrup,  and  fometimes 
without.  Thefe  are  one  of  the  belt  Prefervers 
we  have,  being  very  proper  to  {Lengthen  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  Stomach,  and  to  reftore  a  natural 
Heat  to  Age  ;  but  their  chief  Ufe  is  to  carry  to 
Sea,  particularly  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  Parts,  where  they  are  much  efteem’d  ;  the 
People  there  being  great  Lovers  of  thefe  Sorts  of 
warm  Sweet-meats. 

As  to  the  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  by  Exprcffion, 
that  which  is  brought  us  from  Holland  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  frefh  Butter  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  ought  to  make  it  themfelves,  rather  than 
buy  it  at  fuch  a  cheap  Rate,  when  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  The  true  Oil  of  Nutmegs  ought  to  be 
of  a  thick  Confiftence,  of  a  golden  yellow,  a 
fweet  aromatick  Smell,  and  a  warm,  piquant 
Tafte.  The  Manner  of  making  this  Oil  is  fo 
eafy,  and  hath  been  fo  long  known  to  every  Ar- 
tift,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous,  at  this  Time 
of  Day,  to  pretend  to  teach  it  ;  only  this  may  be 
obferv’d,  that  when  it  is  exprefted,  it  will  be 
liquid  and  clear  ;  but  when  cold  it  coagulates, 
and  becomes  yellowifh,  of  a  folid  Confiftency, 
and  that  it  will  yield  a  double  Quantity  of  Oil  this 
Way,  from  the  fame  Weight,  of  any  other 
Spice,  Fruit,  or  Seed  whatever.  There  is  like- 
wife  another  Oil  made  by  Diftillation,  which  is  a 
white,  clear  Oil,  very  fragrant,  and  has  double 
the  Strength  and  Virtue  of  the  Former  ;  and 
whatever  the  Nutmeg  has  Singly  in  itfelf,  is  hereby 
highly  exalted  ;  fo  that  four  or  five  Drops  is  a 
Dofe  in  any  proper  Vehicle  ;  wherein  it  becomes 
cephalick,  neurotic!:,  ftomachick,  cordial,  hepa- 
fick,  uterine  and  alexipharmick  ;  good  againft  all 
cold  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Nerves,  Womb,  etc. 
expels  Wind,  and  cures  griping  of  the  Guts. 
The  Mace  that  grows  round  the  Nutmeg  has  all 
the  fame  Virtues  ;  d. Ruffes  Wind,  heps  Con¬ 
coction,  cures  {linking  Breaths,  {Lengthens  the 
Child  in  the  Womb,  flops  Fluxes  and  Vomiting  : 
It  is  of  thinner  Parts  than  the  Nutmeg,  and  there¬ 


fore  more  piercing.  The  Oils,  by  Expreffion 
and  Diftillation,  are  made  the  fame  Way  as  thofe 
of  Nutmegs.  Chufe  fuch  as  has  the  largeft 
Blades,  the  higheft  and  frefheft  Colour,  and  that 
is  the  cleaneft  you  can  get.  As  to  the  Bark  of 
the  Trunk,  and  the  Branches  of  the  Nutmeg- 
Tree,  it  is  fo  little  ufed,  that  it  is  not  worth 
fpeaking  of,  and  is  feldom  brought  hither  ;  by 
Reafon  of  its  great  Likenefs  to  the  white  Coflus , 
both  in  Figure  and  Tafte.  Some  fell  Cojlus  for 
the  Nutmeg  Bark,  but  that  you  ought  to  be¬ 
ware  of. 

Nux  Mofchata,  Mofchoearyon ,  Nux 
Unguentaria ,  or  Nutmeg ,  is  a  Kind  of  Leniery. 
Nut,  or  Fruit,  of  a  foreign  Tree,  as 
large  as  a  Pear-Tree,  with  Leaves  like  the  Peach, 
but  much  fmaller.  The  Flower  is  in  the  Shape  ot 
a  Rofe,  of  a  pleafant  Smell  ;  after  the  Flower  is 
fallen  off,  a  Fruit  appears  as  large  as  a  green 
Wallnut,  cover’d  with  two  Barks;  the  firft, 
which  is  very  thick,  is  pull’d  off  when  the  Fruit 
is  ripe  ;  the  fécond  is  much  thinner  and  finer,  red- 
difii  or  yellowifh  ;  it  is  feparated  from  the  Nutmeg 
in  order  to  dry,  and  is  what  we  call  Mace,  not 
the  Nutmeg  Flower  j  this  yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt. 

When  the  Nutmeg  is  feparated  from  the  Barks, 
they  dry  and  preferve  it.  The  Tree  which  bears 
this  grows  plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Banda,  where 
there  are  two  Sorts,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated, 
or  male  and  female  :  The  male,  which  is  a  long 
and  large  Nut,  is  feldom  ufed  :  The  female, 
which  is  the  rounder  andleffer  Nut,  is  that  gene¬ 
rally  fold  in  the  Grocers  Shops.  When  gather’d, 
fome  fay  they  are  laid  in  Quick-Lime,  in  the 
Indies ,  for  two  Reafons  :  Fuji,  that  being  car¬ 
ried  into  other  parallel  or  proper  Climes,  they 
might  not  grow,  for  fo  in  Time  it  might  prove 
to  their  Damage,  idly,  that  being  thus  cur’d, 
the  Worm,  might  not  take  them.  The  beft: 
are  thofe  of  a  reafonable  Size,  frefh,  heavy,  firm, 
not  fpungy,  of  an  Oilynefs  when  grated,  and  of 
a  pleafant  Smell  and  Tafte,  not  too  bitter  or  acrid. 
They  fortify  the  Brain,  Nerves  and  Stomach,  af- 
fift  Digeftion,  expel  Wind,  provoke  the  Terms, 
and  refift  Putrefaction. 

Chufe  your  Mace  frcfli,  whole,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  a  good  Smell,  and  agreeable  Tafte,  be¬ 
ing  a  little  acrid.  It  has  the  fame  Virtues  with 
the  Nutmeg,  but  more  exalted,  and  it  adts  with 
greater  Penetration  and  Efficacy;  The  Mace 
Baik  or  Wood  of  the  Antients,  is  the  Bark  of 
the  Trunk  of  a  Tree  of  the  lame  Name,  which 
grows  in  Bariary,  and  is  thick,  reddifh,  and  of  a 
bitter,  fmart  Tafte.  Its  Virtue  is  aftringent, 
and  proper  to  ftop  the  Bloody-Flux,  and  other 
Fluxes  of  the  Belly  ;  but  this  Bark  is  feldom 
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brought  among  us  ;  they  iropofe  it  inftead  of  Mace, 
tho’  the  Qualities  are  different,  and  f'o  confound 
the  Mace  Bark,  with  the  true  Mace. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Nutmeg  and 
Mace,  is  the  Nux  Mofchata  fruitu  Rot  undo. 
Jonf.  Dendr.  158.  Nux  Mofchatafve  Myrifica, 
Nuciffa.  Mont.  Exot.  .9. 

What  we  call  Oil  of  Mace  by  Expreflion,  is 
the  expreffed  Oil  of  Nutmegs ,  brought  from  the 
Eaf-Indies  in  Jars,  but  this  is  of  late  become 
fcarce,  becaufe  we  have  from  Holland  a  much 
cheaper,  but  much  worfe  Kind  of  the  fame  Oil. 

There  is  indeed  a  true  Oil  of  Mace  by  Expref- 
fion,  made  in  the  Indies ,  but  it  is  feldom  or  never 
brought  into  Europe  ;  it  is  exprefs’d  from  the 
Mace  while  frefh,  and  is  fluid,  of  a  reddifh  Co¬ 
lour,  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Mace,  and  is  ufually 
fcmething  thicker  at  the  Bottom  than  at  the  Top 
of  the  Veffel  it  is  kept  in. 

What  is  fold  in  the  Shops  of  our  common  Re¬ 
tailers  of  Medicines  who  call  themfelves  Chymifts, 
under  the  Name  of  Oil  of  Mace  by  Expreflion, 
is  a  bafe  Mixture  of  Sewet  and  Palm  Oil  fcented 
with  a  little  of  the  Dutch  Oil  of  Nutmeg  by  Ex¬ 
preflion.] 

13.  Gf  Coffee. 

e'îffe,  Coffe,  Coffi,  Buna ,  Bon,  Ban , 
or  Elkaire ,  is,  according  to  a  mo¬ 
dern  Author,  the  Fruit  or  Berry  of  a 
Plant,  whofe  Stalk  refembles  that  of  our  Bean  ; 
but  as  he  is  a  Perfon  on  whom  we  can  have  no 
Dépendance,  I  fhall  hold  with  that  celebrated  Au¬ 
thor,  Cafpar  Bauhine ,  who  fays,  that  Coffee  is 
the  Fruit  of  a  Tree,  whofe  Berries  are  brought 
from  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  the  Tree  is  like  the 
Spindle-Tree,  or  Euonymus,  and  that  the  Leaves 
are  thick,  and  always  green,  of  the  Shape  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Figure,  which  is  taken  from  the 
faid  Bauhinus. 

Chufe  your  Coffee  greenifh,  frefh  or  new, 
and  that  does  not  fmell  mufty,  but  whofe  Berry 
is  of  a  middle  Size  ;  in  fhort,  the  cleaneft,  dryeft 
and  plumpeft  that  can  be  had.  As  to  thofe  who 
buy  whole  Bales  together,  let  ’em  take  Care  that 
the  Bottom  of  the  Bales  be  not  mouldy,  which 
will  fpoil  and  damage  the  whole  Cargo.  Coffee  is 
ufed  for  little  or  nothing  that  I  know  of,  but  to 
make  a  Liquor  with  Water  and  Sugar,  which  is 
more  or  lefs  efteem’d,  by  different  Nations  ; 
where  it  is  valued,  there  is  a  great  Confumption 
made  of  it,  in  the  prepar’d  Berry  ;  which  is  done 
by  drying  it  in  an  Oven  or  Kiln,  fo  long,  ’till  it 
is  well  parch’d,  or  rather  half  calcin’d,  and  looks 
not  of  an  abfolute  Black,  but  rather  of  a  dark 
Purple,  inclining  to  black  ;  if  it  be  well  burn’d, 


and  not  over  high,  it  has  a  grateful  Flavour  ;  but 
if  over  much  or  too  little  done,  or  if  afterwards 
it  be  ground  any  Time  before  it  be  ufed,  it  lofes 
all  its  Virtue  ;  fo  that  in  making  Coffee,  the 
Powder  is  to  be  frefh  ground,  and  uftd  imme¬ 
diately  ;  for  an  Hour’s  Time  will  pall  and  flat  if, 
fo  as  it  fhall  lofe  all  its  volatile  Parts,  which  float 
like  an  Oil  upon  the  Liquor,  when  frefh  ;  hut 
upon  the  leaft  keeping,  after  reduc’d  to  Powder, 
its  eft'ential  Particles  are  fo  fubtle  as  to  fly'  away, 
or  he  deftroy’d  by  the  corrofive  Nitre  of  the  Air, 
which  being  expos’d  to  but  for  a  few  Minutes, 
they  inflantly  imbibe. 

Caffe,  Coffi,  or  Coffee,  is  a .  fmall 
Berry,  longifh  and  round,  like  a  Pine  Lemery. 
Apple  Kernel,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour; 
its  Bark  is  a  Kind  of  Hufk  that  is  a  little  hard  and 
woody  ;  it  enclofes  a  Berry  as  large  as  a  Pea,  of 
an  oval  Figure,  dividing  itfelf  into  two  Parts, 
yellowifh,  inclining  to  white  ;  the  Fruit  grows 
upon  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Arabia  Felix,  from  whence  it  is  tran- 
fported  through  all  the  Dominions  of  the  great 
Turk ,  and  from  Turkey  brought  to  us,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  cur’d,  that  it  may'  not  ‘  be  planted  in 
other  Countries. 

It  is  of  an  excellent  drying  Quality,  comforts 
the  Brain,  and  dries  up  Crudities  in  the  Stomach  : 
Some  Author  fays,  it  cures  Confumptions,  Rickets 
and  Swooning  Fits  ;  it  helps  Digeftion,  eafes 
Pains  of  the  Head,  rarifies  the  Blood,  fuppreffes 
Vapours,  gives  Life  and  Gaiety  to  the  Spirits, 
hinders  Sleepinefs  after  Victuals,  provokes  Urine 
and  the  Courfes,  and  contracts  the  Bowels  ;  it  is 
an  excellent  Dryer,  fit  for  moift  Bodies,  and  mod 
Conftitutions,  but  that  of  young  Girls,  fubjeét 
to  the  Green-Sicknefs  ;  and  likewife  is  prevalent 
in  fuch  as  are  apt  to  have  running  Humours, 
Sores,  or  King’s  Evil  upon  them  :  It  prevents 
Abortion,  and  confirms  tire  Tone  of  the  Parts 
drunk  after  eating  ;  but  with  this  Obfervation, 
that  this  Liquor  be  always  made  frefh  ;  for  if  it 
ftands  but  two  or  three  Hours,  it  will  be  pall’d 
and  grow  naught.  It  is  an  effectual  Remedy 
againft  Worms  in  Children  ;  fo  that  if  the  Mo¬ 
ther  drink  but  frequently  of  it,  when  with  Child, 
the  Infant  fhall  not  be  aflîiâed  with  Worms,  du¬ 
ring  its  Infancy. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  Coffee ,  is  the  Jaf- 
minum  Arabicum  Caflanees  folio  fore  albo  odoratif- 
ftmo  cujus  fruit  us  Coffe,  in  offeinis  dicuntur. 
Com.  PI.  Uf.  85.  Bon  Arbor  cum  fruit u  fuo 
Buna.  Park.  1622.  It  is  a  Native  of  Per  fa  and 
Arabia  Felix ,  but  is  now  become  common  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  flowers  and  bears  its 
Fruit  with  us;  it  grows  to  about  fix  Foot  high, 
the  Leaves  are  like  the  Bay  Leaf,  but  longer,  the 
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Flowers  pentapetaîous,  and  the  Fruit  like  Bay- 
Berries  within  ;  which  is  the  Coffee  we  ufe. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Coffee  we  fell,  is 
brought  to  us  from  Mocha.  J 

14.  Of  the  Cacao,  or  Chocolate-Nut. 

TH  E  Cacao  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree 
which  grows  in  the  Indies ,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  the  Orange-Tree,  but  with 
Leaves  longer,  and  more  pointed  ;  the  Flower 
is  large  and  yellow,  which  when  fallen,  leaves 
long,  lanuginous,  green  Filaments,  from  which 
grow  pointed  yellow  Fruits,  which,  as  they 
ripen,  become  of  the  Size  of  a  Melon  ;  each  of 
thefe  Fruits  contains  twenty  or  thirty  Kernels, 
as  large  as  Piftachia  Nuts,  and  fometimes  there 
are  as  far  as  fourfcore  Kernels  in  one  Fruit. 
Each  of  thefe  is  cover’d  with  a  yellowifh  Pellicle, 
which  being  taken  off,  there  appears  a  tender 
Subftance,  divided  into  feveral  irregular  Parcels, 
of  an  oily  rich  Tafte,  leaving  lomething  of  a 
Sharpnefs  behind  them  in  the  Mouth. 

Wormius ,  in  Page  iqi  of  his  Book,  makes 
mention  of  four  Sorts  of  Trees  which  bear  the 
Cacao  Nut  ;  the  fir  ft  and  fécond  whereof  are  call ’d 
Cacahuaquahuitl ,  the  third  Xuchicacahuaquahuitl, 
the  fourth  Tlacacabuaquahuitl  ;  which  Account 
agrees  very  well  with  the  four  Sorts  of  Cacao  we 
fell,  which  certainly  come  from  different  Trees  ; 
the  firft  and  beft  Sort  are  call’d  the  large  and 
fmall  Carack ,  from  the  Province  of  Nicaragua , 
from  whence  thefe  Sorts  of  Cacao's  are  brought  : 
The  third  and  fourth  are  call’d  the  large  and  fmall 
Ifiand  Cacao's ,  becaufe  they  come  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Ifles,  as  St.  Domingo ,  See.  The  mod  va¬ 
lued  of  the  four  Kinds  of  Cacao's  is  the  large 
Carack ,  efpecially  for  making  Chocolate ,  which  is 
their  chief  Ufe  ;  for  the  fmall  Quantities  that  are 
eat  of  them  as  they  come  over,  are  not  worth 
fpeaking  of  ;  they  ought  all  to  be  chofen  frefh, 
plump,  weighty,  blackifh  without,  and  of  a  deep 
red  within,  well  tailed  and  not  of  a  muffy  Smell  : 
The  fmall  Carack  is  as  near  approaching  to  the 
Qualities  of  the  large  as  can  be.  As  to  the  Illand 
Cacao ,  efpecially  the  large,  the  nearer  it  comes  to 
the  Carack,  the  better  it  is.  Some  Authors  fay, 
that  the  Cacao  is  in  fuch  Ufe  in  Mexico ,  that  it  is 
the  chief  Drink  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country, 
and  that  they  give  it  as  Alms,  or  Charity  to  the 
Poor  :  The  other  Sorts  alfo  that  come  from  the 
Ifles,  are  ground  to  make  Bread  of  different  Sizes, 
for  the  Ufe  of  different  Sorts  of  People. 

The  Cacaos,  or  Cacao ,  is  a  Kind  of 
Lemery.  Almond  that  is  made  the  Bafis  or  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Chocolate ,  and  from  whence 
it  takes. its  Name. 


It  grows  in  all  the  Spanijh  Weft- Indies,  Guati- 
mala ,  Hifpaniola,  Cuba ,  Ntw-Spain ,  Jamaica , 
(Ac.  in  hot,  but  lhadowy  Places,  being  planted 
in  Ranks  and  regular  Walks,  lhady  Plantane- 
Trees  are  rang’d  with  it;  the  one  to  Ihelter  the 
other,  left  the  parching  Sun,  by  its  exceffive  Heat, 
fhould  kill  it,  or  the  boifterous  Wind  injure  it. 
This  Cacao- Tree,  not  exceeding  our  Cherry- 
Tree  for  Bignefs;  as  it  is  a  Tree  of  Angular 
Beauty,  having  large,  broad,  oblong,  green 
Leaves,  which  fall  back,  and  hang  like  fo  many 
Shields,  to  preferve  and  defend  the  tender  Fruit  ; 
fo  it  is  a  Tree  of  great  Profit  to  the  Owner, 
arifing  from  its  moft  defirable  Fruit,  which  grows 
after  an  admirable  Manner  in  Cods  ;  ftudded,  as 
it  were,  in  the  very  Body  of  the  Tree,  as  well 
as  the  Arms  and  Boughs,  from  the  very  Earth 
upwards  ;  each  Cod  containing  about  thirty  or 
forty  Nuts,  regularly  fet  in  a  Mafs  of  foft,  flimy 
Pulp,  to  preferve,  as  well  as  nourifh,  the  tender 
Fruit.  The  Nuts,  among  the  Indians  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  go  for  current  Money,  even  in  thofe 
Countries  where  Gold  and  Silver  are  naturally 
produced  ;  there  is  in  them  Food  and  Raiment, 
Riches  and  Delight  all  at  once  | 

I  he  Cod  is  laid  to  be  very  like  the  Pear  or 
Pear-falhion’d  Gourd.  Each  Nut  is  about  the 
Bignefs  of  an  Almond  Stone,  and  cover’d  with 
a  thin  Shell,  blackifh  without,  containing  within 
a  brownilh  red,  or  almoft  Chefnut-colour  Kernel, 
with  brownilh  Afh-colour’d  Veins,  which  to  the 
Indians  is  pleafant  in  Tafte,  tho’  not  altogether  fo 
to  us.  The  Cods  being  gather’d,  they  break 
them,  take  out  the  Nuts,  and  lay  them  upon 
Mats  to  dry  in  the  Sun,  ’till  the  Moifture  within 
them  be  confum’d,  and  then  keep  them  both  for 
Meat  and  Merchandize. 

This  Fruit  is  cooling,  as  may  eafily  be  difeern’d 
by  their  cold  nitrous  Tafte.  They  open  Obftruc* 
tions,  reftore  in  deep  Confumptions,  ftimulate  to 
Venery  caufing  Procreation  and  Conception,  fa¬ 
cilitate  Delivery,  preferve  Health,  help  Digeftion, 
make  People  inclinable  to  feed,  eafe  Coughs  of 
the  Lungs,  Gripings  of  the  Bowels,  and  Fluxes 
thereof,  caufe  a  fweet  Breath,  and  affift  in  a  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  making  Urine.  The  chief  Ufe  of  them 
is  in  Chocolate,  which  is  fo  well  known,  there 
needs  no  longer  Difcourfe  about  it. 

[  1'he  Cacao  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Arbor  Cacavora. 
Pi!.  Mant.  A.  197.  Cacava  Phtavit  Jive  Arbor 
Cacari  Cacavifcra.  Hern.  79.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Cuba ,  Jamaica ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  IVeJl- 
Indies.  It  is  a  tall  Tree,  with  a  fmooth  even 
Bark,  the  Leaves  are  long,  fmooth,  and  pointed, 
and  the  Flowers  pentapetaîous,  and  of  a  very 
beau.iful  yellow,  j 
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15.  Of  Chocolate. 

WE  fell  feveral  Sorts  of  Chocolate , 
which  have  no  other  Difference 
but  according  to  their  Fincnefs  and 
Goodnefs,  the  Drugs  that  compofe  them,  and  the 
Countries  where  they  are  made.  But  the  beft 
Chocolate ,  and  the  fineft,  is  what  is  made  with  the 
largeft  Carack  Nut ,  and  wrought  up  with  the  fineft 
Sugar,  good  Cinnamon,  and  the  pu  reft  and  beft 
Vanillas  :  In  fhort,  what  is  made  by  an  honeft 
Man,  who  underftands  how  to  prepare  it,  and 
will  neither  fpare  Labour  nor  Coft  ;  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  afford  good  Chocolate  at  a  low  Price  ;  and 
the  moft  of  thofe  who  fell  their  Chocolate  at  fuch 
cafy  Rates  could  fcarcely  buy  the  fine  Sugar  they 
ought  to  make  Ufe  of  at  the  Price.  Although 
fome  {till  cry  up  the  IVeJl- India ,  Spanijh ,  Portu¬ 
gal ,  and  St.  Malo's  Chocolate ,  at  this  Time  there 
is  no  Place  in  the  World  where  they  make  better 
Chocolate  than  at  Paris.  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  give  you  the  Compofition  here,  fince  there  are 
fo  many  Books  that  treat  of  it,  and  the  Compoft- 
tions  are  fo  various,  that  every  one  is  for  pleating 
his  own  Fancy.  Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  forbear 
acquainting  you  with  what  is  propofed  by  the 
Sieur  Blegny ,  in  his  Book,  who  mentions  the 
Flower  of  Orejeuclas ,  to  be  added  to  the  Compo¬ 
fition,  becaufe  it  is  a  Drug  which  I  believe  to  be 
imaginary,  as  not  being  able  to  know  what  it  was, 
after  the  moft  diligent  Search  I  could  make.  And 
the  Sieur  Blegny ,  who  calls  himfelf  the  Author  of 
that  little  Book  which  I  have  juft  mention’d,  had 
Reafon  to  fay  he  could  not  meet  with  it  among 
the  Druggifts  ;  for  he  could  not  give  me  any  Ac¬ 
count  of  it.  When  I  afk’d  him,  before  a  certain 
Perfon,  what  the  Orejevalla  Flower  was  ?  he  told 
me,  it  was  what  went  into  the  Compofition  of  the 
American  or  Indian  Chocolate ,  which  I  fuppofe  was 
what  he  had  read  fomewhere.  As  to  the  Achiotl , 
that  is  nothing  elfe  but  what  we  call  the  Rocou, 
which  is  not  made,  as  the  faid  Author  fays,  but 
as  it  is  fet  forth  in  its  proper  Place  in  this  Trea- 
tife  ;  and  if  he  had  known  that  the  Achiotl  was 
the  Rccou ,  there  are  very  few  Grocers  but  could 
have  furnifh’d  him  with  it  •,  fo  that  he  needed  not 
have  put  it  in  his  Book,  that  he  could  not  meet 
with  it  at  the  Druggifts. 

[Chocolate  is  made  by  attenuating  the  Oil  of  this 
Fruit  by  Heat  ;  and,  according  to  the  different 
Degree  of  Heat,  ufed  in  the  making  it,  and  the 
Spices’mix’d  with  it,  it  is  feen  to  have  very  different 
Effedfs  in  heating,  or  in  only  nouriftiing  and 
{Lengthening.  The  beft  and  niceft  Judges  are  of 
Opinion,  that  the  two  Kinds  of  Cacao ,  mix’d  to¬ 
gether,  make  the  fineft  Chocolate.  The  Orejeuclas 
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Flower,  which  our  Author  thinks  an  imaginary 
Drug,  is  the  Flower  of  the  Xochinacajl he  feu  for 
Auricula: ,  Hern.  30.  R.  Hift.  2.  1671.  Orejeu¬ 
clas  feu  Orichelas ,  Hughes.  FruStus  ohlongus  cin - 
craccus  acidulus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  406.  It  grows  in 
New  Spain  ;  the  Flower  is  very  fragrant,  and  is 
there  ufed  fometims  in  Chocolate .] 

1 6.  Of  VaniliaV. 

rT~  H E  Far, ilia’s,  according  to  the  Sieur 
Pomet.  Rouffeau,  are  Pods  of  about  half  a 

Foot  long,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Child’s 
little  Finger,  which  hang  upon  a  Plant  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  Foot  high,  that  climbs  like  a  Creeper  ; 
for  which  Reafon  it  grows  moft  frequently  along 
Walls,  or  at  the  Roots  of  Trees,  or  fome  other 
Kind  of  Props,  or  the  like,  whereby  it  may  be 
fupported.  The  Plants  have  round  Stalks,  dif- 
pofed  in  Knots  like  the  Sugar  Cane  ;  from  each 
Knot  there  put  forth  large  thick  Leaves,  about  a 
Finger’s  Length,  which  are  green,  of  the  Colour 
of  the  Stalk,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  great 
Plantane,  after  which  come  Pods,  which  are  green 
at  firft,  yellowifti  afterwards,  and  grow  browner 
as  they  ripen.  When  they  are  ripe,  the  People  of 
Mexico ,  thofe  of  Guatimala ,  and  St.  Domingo, 
gather  them,  and  hang  them  up  by  one  End  in  the 
Shade  to  dry ,  and  when  they  are  dry  enough  to 
keep,  they  rub  them  with  Oil,  to  hinder  them 
from  drying  too  much,  and  prevent  their  break¬ 
ing,  and  then  they  put  them  up  in  little  Bags,  of 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  to  bring 
them  hither.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  who 
value  their  Gain  more  than  their  Confcience,  who 
let  them  hang  upon  the  Stalks  ’till  over-ripe,  and 
receive  from  them  a  black  fragrant  Balfam,  that 
flows  ’till  the  efiential  Parts  of  the  Vanilla  are  ex- 
haufted,  and  it  can  run  no  more  ;  and  then  thev 
gather  the  Pods,  and  pack  them  up  for  Sale,  as 
afore  faid. 

The  great  Lords  of  Mexico  are  mighty  Lovers 
of  thefe  Plants,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  pleafant 
Smell  of  their  Fruit,  as  they  mix  it  plentifully 
in  their  Chololate,  as  becaufe  of  the  great  Profit 
they  yield  them  in  Trade.  The  Spaniards  bring 
us  this  rich  Commodity,  and  give  it  the  Name  of 
Vanilla ,  which  fignifics  a  Sheath,  becaufe  the  Pod 
refembles  the  Figure  of  a  Sheath.  It  is  of  a  plea¬ 
fant  Tafte  and  Smell.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  well 
fed,  thick,  long,  new,  heavy,  not  wrinkled,  or 
rubb’d  with  Balfam,  and  which  have  not  been 
kept  moift,  but  are  of  a  good  Smell  ;  and  beware 
of  thofe  that  are  fmall  and  dry,  and  of  little 
Smell  ;  the  Seed  which  is  very  little,  is  black 
and  fhining.  The  Vanilla’s  are  much  ufed  in 
France  for  making  up  Chocolate,  and  fometimes 
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to  perfume  Snuff.  Some  fay  they  are  good  to 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach.  As  to  the  Balfam,  the 
Spaniards  keep  that,  for  we  have  none  of  it 

brought  to  us.  ; 

Vanilla,  or  Vanilla's ,  is  a  Pod,  or 
Lemery.  about  half  a  Foot  long,  and  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Child’s  Finger,  fharn  at  both 
Ends,  of  a  dark  Colour,  a  pleafant  balfamick 
Tafte  and  Smell,  a  little  acrid,  containing  very 
final,  black,  fhining  Seeds  :  This  Pod  is  the 
Fruit  of  a  kind  of  Volubilis ,  or  a  Plant  of  four  or 
five  Foot  high,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Campeche. 
It  rifes  like  a  Creeper,  and  winds  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  or  adjacent  Trees,  upon  Poles,  or  climbs 
upon  Walls.  '  The  Leaves  referable  thofe  of  Plan- 
tane,  but  they  are  larger  and  more  flefhy.  The 
Flowers  are  blackifh.  This  Plant  grows  in 
Mexico,  where  the  Indians  call  it  Tlixocbitl ,  and 
the  Pod  Mecafuthill . 

Chufe  fuch  Vanillas  as  have  the  longeft  Pods, 
pretty  thick  and  heavy,  well  fed,  of  a  good  Tafte 
and  pleafant  Smell.  It  yields  a  great  deal  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt  ;  is  cordial,  cephalick,  ftoraa- 
chick,  carminative,  aperitive.  It  attenuates  vif- 
cous  Humours,  provokes  Urine,  and  Womens 
Courfes  ;  is  mix’d  in  Chocolate,  and  makes  it 
agreeable  both  to  the  Fafte  anu  Smed. 

13  [The  Vanelloes  are  the  Pods  of  the  V ilubilis  ftlt- 
auofa  Mexicana  folis  plantaginis,  R.  Hift.  V.  2. 
p  i  '’20.  The  Plant  grows  in  New  Spam ,  and 
other  hot  Countries  ;  the  Pod  it  flat,  and  contains 
a  Multitude  of  finall  Seeds.  Its  principal  Lfe 
with  us  is  as  an  Ingredient  in  Chocolate.] 

17.  Of  the  Acajou. 

THE  Acajous ,  or  Cajheiv  Nuts ,  or 

. .  We  ft -Indian  Anacardiurns,  are  the 

Fruit,  or  rather  the  Seeds  01  a  yellow 
Fruit,  inclining  to  red,  of  the  Size  of  a  Magdalen 
Pear,  or  an  Orange.  The  'Free  which  bears 
thefe  is,  according  to  the  Sieur  Rouffeau  s  Letter, 
five  or  fix  Foot  high,  adorn’d  with  Leaves  of  a 
yellowifh  Green,  and  fomething  of  the  Shape  of 
the  Ivy.  The  Flowers  are  finall,  and  grow  in 
Tufts,  of  a  Carnation  Colour,  from  whence 
comes  a  yellow  Fruit,  as  faid  before  ;  at  tht. 
Bottom  of  which  are  placed  the  Seed,  of  ^the 
Bignefs  of  a  Chefnut,  of  the  Shape  of  a  K'-d- 
ney,  and  of  an  Olive-Colour,  and  confiding  or 
a  white  Kernel  cover’d  with  a  tough  Skin  ;  which, 
after  it  has  been  roafted,  like  a  Chefnut  in  the 
Fire,  is  pleafant  to  eat.  I  here  is  contain  o  be- 
fides  the  Kernel  of  thefe  Acajous,  a  blacx  cau- 
flick  Oil,  which  is  a  good  P.emedy  to  cure  Corns 
upon  the  Feet,  and  take  away  red  Spots  in  in.. 
Face. 


The  Americans  cut  the  yellow  Fruit  in  Slices, 
and  eat  it  with  Sugar,  as  we  do  a  Lemon  ;  as  well 
to  revive  the  Spirits  as  to  cool  them  ;  they  are  full 
of  a  well-tafled  Juice.  Chufe  fuch  Acajous  as  are 
large  .and  new,  of  an  Olive-Colour,  with  white 
Kernels,  which  are  certain  Signs  they  are  frefh, 
and  not  of  a  Chefnut  Colour,  which  is  a  Token 
of  their  Age  and  over  Ripenefs. 

[The  Cajhew  Nut  is  the  Seed  of  the  Fruit  of 
the  Anacardus  Zeylanica  folio  riucis  Juglandis , 
Hern.  Muf.  Zeyl.  p.  55.  It  hangs  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Fruit. 

The  Juice  of  the  outer  Rind  is  of  fome  Ufe  to 
take  away  Freckles,  and  the  Kernel  is  eatable  ; 
but  it  is  very  little  known  as  a  Medicine.] 

18.  Of  Anacardiurns. 

HE  Anacardium  is  a  Kind  of  a 
Fruit,  brought  from  the  Eajl-  Pomet. 
Indies  ;  the  Tree  which  bears  it  has 
greenifh  Leaves,  that  are  roundifh  ;  after  which 
come  Pods,  of  the  Size  of  the  large  Bean,  in 
which  are  ufually  inclofed  two  Anacardiurns  ; 
which,  when  half  ripe,  are  of  the  Colour  of  burnt 
Coffee  ;  but  when  full  ripe,  they  are  of  a  fhining 
Black.  Chule  fuch  as  are  large,  well  fed,  new, 
dry,  and  have  in  them  a  white  Kernel.  They 
pretend  that  the  green  Fruit  of  thefe  are  a  danger¬ 
ous  Poifon,  but  otherwife  when  dry  :  After  they 
are  prepar’d  in  Vinegar,  they  become  a  good  Pur¬ 
gative  ;  but  neverthelefs  they  ought  not  to  be 
meddled  with,  without  the  Advice  of  an  ablePhy- 
fician.  They  yield  an  Oil  like  the  CaJhevj  Nut , 
which  has  the  fame  Virtues. 

Anacardium  is  a  Kind  of  large  Fruit, 
like  the  Chefnut,  being  in  fome  Mea-  Lemery. 
fure  of  the  Shape  of  a  Bird’s  Heart, 
whence  it  derives  its  Name  :  It  is  of  a  fhining, 
black  Colour,  containing  in  it  a  white  Kernel. 
This  Fruit  grows  on  a  Tree  in  the  Indies ,  whofe 
Leaves  are  almoft  round,  and  the  Fruit  in  Pods, 
of  the  Size  of  a  Windfor  Bean  ;  holding  each,  not 
above  two  Anacardiurns,  which  afford  Oil,  and  are- 
fold  in  great  Plenty  ;  they  rarify  and  purge  the 
pituitous  Humours  ;  are  refolving  ;  refrefh  the 
Brain,  and  ftrengthen  the  Memory,  being  taken 
in  Decodtkxn. 

[Thefe  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Arbor  Tndica  fruV.it 
conoide,  Cortice  pulvinato ,  nucleum  unicum ,  nulla 
offtculo  tedium  Claüdente,  R.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  1566. 
It  is  a  warm  cordial  Medicine,  but  is  very  little 
taken  Notice  of  in  the  prefent  Practice,  and  rare¬ 
ly  to  be  met  in  our  Shops, 
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1 9.  Of  Jububs. 

fT  H  E  Jububs  are  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree 
Pomet.  which  grows  commonly  in  Pro¬ 

vence,  but  chiefly  in  the  Gardens  of 
I  Iyer  es ,  near  Toulon,  where  it  is  in  fuch  great 
Quantities,  that  almoft  all  we  fell  comes  thence  by 
the  Way  of  Marfeilles  :  The  Tree  that  bears 
them  is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  Leaves  are 
greenifh,  thin  and  fibrous  ;  after  which  comes 
Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb  End  ; 
green  at  firft,  and  fomething  reddifh  as  they 
ripen. 

Chufe  your  Jububs  frefh,  large,  well  fed  and 
flefhy,  of  a  good  Kind,  that  have  been  well 
dry’d,  that  they  may  keep  without  Danger  of 
rotting  ;  and  take  Care  that  they  be  not  kept  in 
Places  too  moift,  or  gather’d  when  they  are  too 
ripe,  for  that  is  the  Way  to  lofe  them  all  :  They 
tide,  when  gather’d,  and  rightly  manag’d,  like 
R  ai  fins  of  the  Sun,  with  one  "Stone,  like  a  Prune 
Stone,  in  the  Middle.  Dodonceus  faith,  they  are 
of  two  Sorts,  viz.  die  Red  and  White  ;  '  and 
the  Red  are  of  three  Kinds,  to  wit,  Jujuba  ma¬ 
jor ,  Jujuba  minor ,  and  Jujuba  AgreJHs  ;  the  firft, 
which  grew  originally  in  Africk  and  Egypt,  and 
were  thence  tranfplanted  into  Italy,  France ,  is'e. 
are  thofe  which  we  chiefly  ufe,  being  moderately 
hot  and  moift.  This  Plum  is  an  exellent  Pe£io- 
ral,  and  opens  the  Body,  temperating  the  Sharp- 
nefs  of  the  Blood  and  Humours  ;  it  expeeftorates 
tough  Flegm,  and  is  good  againft  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarfenefs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Wheezings, 
Roughnefs  in  the  Throat  and  Wind-Pipe,  Pleuri- 
fies,  Heat  of  Blood,  Exulceration,  or  Excoria¬ 
tion  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  cleanfing  them  ; 
and  by  their  mucilaginous  Quality,  making  the 
Paflages  flippery  :  They  are  ufed,  in  a  Decocftion, 
for  Stone,  Gravel,  Ofc.  or  for  opening  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Dropfy  and  Jaundice, 
by  Urine. 

Jujuba,  or  Zizipha,  a  large  Fruit  of 
Fernery,  the  Zizipb  Tree,  is  like  a  moderate 
fiz’d  Prune  or  Plum,  oblong  or  oval, 
red  without,  yellow  within,  flefhy  and  tender, 
of  a  fweet  and  vinous  Tafte,  having  a  tough 
Skin,  and  a  hard,  ftrong  Kernel  :  The  Fruit 
grows  upon  a  Tree  call’d  Ziziphus ,  by  Tourne- 
fort ,  and  wants  little  of  the  Plum-Tree  in  every 
Refpedt  ;  but  is  crooked,  cover’d  with  a  rough 
uneven  Bartr,  that  cracks  or  fplits  :  The  Branches 
are  hard,  furnifh’d  with  ftrong  Thorns  ;  the 
Lea\  es  oblong,  fomething  hard,  terminating  in  a 
blunt  J  oint,  of  a  fine,  fhining,  green  Colour, 
ftightly  indented  on  their  Sides  ;  the  Flowers 
growing  among  the  Leaves,  being  ty’d  by  fhort 
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Stalks,  each  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Tourne - 
fat,  is  commonly  compofed  of  five  Leaves  like 
a  fmall  Rofe,  which  is  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Cup,  of  a  grafly  or  pale  Colour  :  When  the  - 
Flowers  are  gone,  the  Fruit,  or  Jububs,  fuc- 
ceed  ;  being  green  at  firft,  and  reddifh  as  they 
ripen.  This  Tree  grows  in  the  hot  Countries, 
and  is  very  common  in  Provence,  and  in  the  Ifles 
of  Hyeres ,  near  Toulon,  from  whence  the  dry’d 
Fruit  are  brought.  7  hey  are  pecftoral  and  aperi¬ 
tive,  being  ufually  employ’d  in  Pcifans  for  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Breaft  ;  they  fweeten  the  Sharpnefs 
of  the  Humours,  by  their  fweet  and  glutinous 
Subftance,  and  provoke  Spitting. 

[The  Jujubes  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Jujube  ara- 
bum,  five  Zizyphus  Dodoneci ,  Ger.  1318. 

I  hey  aie  efteem’d  warm  and  moiftening,  and 
are  recommended  in  Stranguries,  &c.  but  are  at 
prefent  little  ufed.J 

20.  Of  Sebeflens. 

Ç Ebejlcns  are  a  blackifh  Fruit,  that 
^  are  brought  by  the  Way  of  Mar-  Pomet. 
Jellies,  from  the  Levant,  Ofc.  The 
Tree  that  bears  this  Fruit  is  about  the  Height  of 
our  common  Plum-Trees  ;  the  Leaves  g°reen, 
and  almoft  like  them,  but  that  they  are  a  little 
rounder  :  The  Flowers  are  whitifh,  in  Form  of  a 
Star,  from  whence  comes  the  Fruit,  about  the 
Size  of  one’s  Finger’s  End  ;  it  hangs  to  the 
.Branch  by  a  little  white  Cup,  as  it  is  brought  to  us. 

r  11  iUn  Uur  ^ebejlcns  frefh,  plump,  moift,  and 
full  of  1  ulp,  of  a  black  brown  Colour  outward- 
F’  aodorn  d  Wlth  w-hite  Caps,  which  is  an  effen- 
tial  Sign  of  their  Newnefs,  and  fuch  as  have 
neither  been  wafh’d  nor  rubb’d  ;  the  fweet 
vifeous,  and  flefhy  ;  therefore  reject  fuch  as  are 
otherwife,  and  whofe  Caps  are  gone,  which  is  a 
1  oken  they  have  been  wafn’d  or  rubb’d  ;  and  al- 
fo  take  Care  not  to  chufe  thofe  that  are  hard, 
fmall,  and  of  a  reddifh  Colour. 

The  Way  of  ufing  the  Sebeflens  is  much  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  Jujubs,  and  their  Virtues 
ahke,  Jo  that  one  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  other. 

1  ne  Egyptians  make  a  gluey  Sort  of  Birdlime  of 
this  fruit,  which  is  call’d  Alexandrian  Birdlime  ; 
but  as  this  feldom  comes  amongft  us,  we  ufe  that 
which  is  made  in  feveral  Parts  of  France,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  about  Orleans.  This  Birdlime  is 
prepared  from  the  Holly-Tree,  fteep’d  in  a  Pond 
°r  * a.nd  afterw;irds  beat  together  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar,  ’till  it  is  reduced  into  a  Pafte,  and  then  well 
work'd  with  the  Hands,  and  wafh’d  in  Water  ; 
it  is  put  up  in  Barrels,  to  be  fent  to  feveral 
1  arts  :  The  Choice  of  it  is,  to  take  fuch  as  is  the 
greeneit,  the  Ieaft  foetid,  and  freeft  from  Water 

that 
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that  can  be  got  ;  the  Ufe  of  it  being  to  catch 
Birds,  and  other  Creatures  of  the  like  Nature. 

Schroder  fays,  the  Plums  of  the  Sebejlen-Tree 
are  frnall,  with  a  three-corner’d  Stone  ;  temperate 
in  refpeiS  of  Heat,  and  moift,  foften  and  pre¬ 
vent,  or  allay  the  Acrimony  of  Humours  ;  are 
ufed  chiefly  in  Defluxions  of  Rheum,  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Belly,  and  quench  Thirft.  You 
may  make  a  Decoftion  of  them  with  Wine  and 
Water,  to  move  the  Belly  gently  to  Stool  ;  or 
make  an  Electuary  of  them  thus  :  T  ake  Sebejiens 
without  the  Stones,  Prunes  fton’d,  Pulp  of  Ta¬ 
marinds,  of  each  five  Ounces;  Violet  Water 
two  Pints  ;  Juice  of  the  Herb  Mercury,  clarify’d, 
four  Ounces  ;  Sugar  Penids  half  a  Pound  ;  of 
the  four  greater  cold  Seeds,  blanch’d,  of  e?.ch  two 
Ounces  ;  Diagridium  three  Drams  :  Boil  the 
Sebejhns ,  Prunes  and  Tamarinds,  in  the  diftill’d 
Watet,  which  being  diflolv’d ,  mix  with  the 
Juices  ;  then  add  the  Penids  and  Pulp  of  Prunes, 
which  being  difl'olved  alfo,  mix  the  Diagridium 
and  make  an  Ele&uary.  It  purges,  and  carries  off 
the  Sharpnefs  of  Humours,  and  provokes  to 
Urine. 

Sebejlena ,  or  Prunus  Selejlen ,  is  a 
Lemery.  Fruit  of  the  Size  of  a  frnall  Acorn,  that 
is  oblong,  roundifh  and  black,  wrinkled 
as  a  little  Prune,  of  a  fweetilh,  vifcous,  or 
clammy  Tafte,  cover’d  at  the  upper  End  with  a 
frnall  woody  Cap,  of  a  whitifh  Grey.  The  Fruit 
grows  upon  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Name,  refembling 
the  Plum-Tree,  only  that  the  Leaves  are  a  little 
more  indented  ;  the  Flowers  are  frnall,  white, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  Geranium.  This  Tree  grows 
in  Syria ,  Egypt ,  &c.  Make  choice  of  your 
Fruit  according  to  the  Directions  given  by  Pomet  -, 
they  contain  in  them  much  Oil,  and  fome  eflen- 
tial  Salt  ;  are  moiftening,  emolient,  fweetening, 
peétoral,  and  ferve  to  open  the  Bread:,  cleanfe  the 
Reins,  provoke  Spittle,  and  relax  the  Bowels. 

[ Sebejhns  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Myxeis  Domejliea. 

J.  B.  i.  198.  Prunus  Sebejlina  Domejiica.  Jonf. 
Dendr.  p.  85. 

The  Tree  is  common  wild  in  Egypt  and  Afia. 
The  Fruit  is  emolient,  and  recommended  to 
blunt  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours  ;  but  is  very 
little  now  in  Ufe.] 

21.  Of  Dates. 

TPI  E  R E  are  three  Sorts  of  Dates 

_ .  which  we  fell  ;  the  bed  are  thofe 

which  grow  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis. 
There  are  fome  that  come  from  Sally  in  Africa  ; 
but  they  are  lean  and  dry,  and  differ  much  from 
thofe  of  Tunis,  which  are  fat  and  fiefhy.  We 
have  others  that  are  brought  from  Provence ,  which 
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fell  well,  being  large,  flefhy,  fair  without,  and 
white  within  ;  but  tbefe  are  very  fubjeft  to  damage 
in  keeping.  '  The  Tree  that  bears  this  Fruit  is  the 
Palm,  which  is  fo  well  known  throughout  the 
whole  World,  it  would  be  unneceflary  to  de- 
feribe  it. 

Chufe  fuch  Dates  as  are  large,  full  and  flefhy, 
of  a  golden,  yellow  Colour  without,  and  white 
within  ;  the  Tafte  fweet  and  pleafant  ;  let  the 
Pulp  be  firm,  white  about  the  Stone,  and  reddifh 
towards  the  Bark  ;  of  a  Malaga  Wine-like  Tafte, 
and  fuch  as,  being  fhaken,  make  no  Noife  :  If 
they  are  frnall,  hard,  without  Pulp,  or  rattle, 
they  are  naught  :  Thofe  of  Tunis  are  worth  much 
more  than  thofe  of  Sally  or  Provence,  as  obferv’d 
before.  Dates  are  fo  common,  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
World,  that  they  ferve  for  the  daily  Subfiftence  of 
more  than  an  hundred  Millions  of  Souls  ;  but  for 
medicinal  Ufes,  they  are  not  much  employ’d,  fa- 
ving  in  the  Diaphcenicon,  fome  pectoral  Ptifans, 
with  Sebejiens  and  Jujubs,  (Ac.  befides  which, 
they  are  frequently  eat  as  other  Fruit. 

DaStyli ,  or  FruStus  Palmes,  the 
Dates,  are  an  oblong,  roundifh  Fruit,  Lemery. 
a  little  larger  than  one’s  Thumb,  flefhy, 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the 
Palate,  being  clofed  in  a  long,  round,  ftrong,  hard 
Nut,  of  an  afh-colour’d  Grey,  cover’d  with  a 
little,  thin,  white  Skin  :  They  are  brought  chief¬ 
ly  from  Tunis  in  Bariary  ;  where  they  grow  upon 
a  large  Tree,  called  Palma  Major,  or  Palma 
Daftylifera,  whofeTrunk  is  large,  round,  ftreight, 
high,  cover’d  with  a  thick  Bark,  rifing  all  the 
Way,  with  feveral  fcaly  Knots,  which  make  it 
advantageous  to  climb  ;  the  Leaves  only  grow  at 
the  Top  longwife,  pointed  as  thofe  of  the  Flower- 
de-Lis,  fpiring,  and  oppofite  one  to  the  other, 
about  four  Foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  little 
Finger  ;  triangular,  hollow,  fpungy,  and  bending 
Archwife  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and  grow  to¬ 
gether  on  a  Clufter,  like  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  ancj; 
are  fucceeded  by  the  Dates  ;  which,  when  ripe, 
ferve  for  the  Food,  or  Supply,  of  vaft  Numbers 
of  People  in  the  Indies,  Syria,  Africa  and  Egypt  ; 
but  what  are  brought  hither,  ferve  only  for  phy- 
fical  Ufes,  being  deterfive  and  fomething  aftrin- 
gent  ;  they  allay  the  Acrimony  of  the  Stomach, 
ftrengthen  the  Fœtus  in  the  Womb,  moderate 
the  Scouring  of  the  Guts,  and  are  cooling  in  in¬ 
flammatory  Fevers  :  They  are  reckon’d  peculiarly 
ferviceable  to  deftroy  all  tartarous  Mucilage,  and 
other  grofs  Humours,  that  breed  the  Stone,  Gout, 
and  Riieumatilm. 

[Dates  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Pahna  vulgaris. 
Park.  1545.  Palma  major ,  C.  B.  Pin.  506. 
Palma  Da  Ay  l if  era  maj'or  vulgo,  Hern.  Par.  Bat. 
Pr.  366.  It  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  other  hot 

Countries. 
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Countries.  Before  the  Fruit  is  ripe  it  is  fome- 
thing  aftringent,  but  when  thoroughly  mature  it 
is  of  the  Nature  of  the  Fig,  and  fometimes  ufed  in 
CataplaGns,  as  Figs  are  ;  but  they  are  feldom  feen 
in  Prefcriptions  at  prefent.] 

22.  Of  Palm  Oil, 

PAlm  Oily  or  Oil  of  Senega  is  an 
undluous  Liquor,  as  thick  as  But¬ 
ter,  of  a  gold -colour’d  Yellow,  and  a 
Violet  or  Orrice  Smell,  efpecially  when  it  is  new 
and  right.  This  Oil  is  made  by  DecodHon  or 
Expreffion  from  the  Kernel  of  a  Fruit  that  grows 
by  Clufters,  of  the  Size  of  an  Egg.  The  Tree 
which  produces  this,  is  a  Sort  of  Palm  that  is 
common  in  Africk ,  efpecially  at  Senega ,  and  in 
Braftl.  The  Africans  make  this  Oil  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  they  make  Oil  of  Bay-Berries  at  Cal- 
viffon  in  Languedoc  ;  and  it  ferves  them  to  eat, 
as  we  do  Butter  :  As  to  that  which  is  old  made, 
they  bum  it  in  Lamps. 

Chufe  your  Palm  Oil  frefh  and  new,  of  a  good 
Smell,  and  fweet  Tafte  ;  fo  that  it  be  as  pleafant 
and  grateful  as  the  beft  frefh  Butter  we  have,  and 
of  the  higheft  Colour  you  can  get.  The  white 
Colour  it  acquires  by  Age,  has  made  fome  People 
fanfy  that  the  Palm  Oil  is  white  :  Take  care  you 
do  not  buy  fuch  as  is  compounded  of  W ax,  Oil 
Olive,  Orrice  Powder,  and  Turmerick,  as  it 
happens  to  fome  you  may  meet  with,  where  the 
Seller  underftands  how  to  counterfeit  it  ;  but  the 
Cheat  is  eafy  to  detedl  ;  becaufed  the  true  Palm 
Oil  lofes  all  its  Colour,  if  it  is  expofed  to  the 
Air,  which  the  Counterfeit  Oil  will  not  do  ;  be- 
iides,  the  true  Palm  Oily  that  becomes  white,  in 
courfe  of  Time,  will  recover  its  natural  Colour, 
by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  which  happens 
not  to  the  adulterate  Ccmpofition.  They  ufe  this 
Oil  to  cafe  the  Gout,  and  cure  cold  Humours. 

[The  Palm  Oil  is  made  from  the  Fruit  of  the 
Palma  Guinea ,  I.  B.  1.  369.  Palma  major 
Daftylifera  et  vinifiera  Guineenfis,  Jonf.  Dendr. 

1 39.  It  grows  plentifully  wild  in  Guinea.  The 
Oil  is  good  as  a  Liniment  in  Rheumatifms  and 
Palfies,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  Nerves.] 

23.  Of  Cokar  Nuts. 

THESE  are  Fruit  of  various  Sizes 
and  Shapes,  as  reprefented  in  the 
Figures  of  them,  which  are  engrav’d 
from  the  Originals  which  I  have  in  my  Hands. 
They  are  proper  for  feveral  Sorts  of  W oiks  ;  as 
Bowls,  Beads,  Snuff-Boxes,  Gfc.  The  Place  in 
Europe ,  where  they  trade  moft  in  thefe  Kind  of 
Fruit,  is  at  Dieppe.  I  fhall  not  here  deferibe  the 
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'Frees  which  bear  them,  but  fhall  only  fay,  that 
they  are  different  Sorts  of  Palm  Trees  ;  but  as  fo 
many  Authors  have  treated  of  them,  I  fhall  add 
nothing  more.  The  middle-fiz’d  Cocos,  which 
we  have  from  the  Antills  IJlands ,  make  a  confider- 
able  Trade,  and  furnifh  the  Workmen  with  con  - 
fiderable  Bufincfs,  that  deal  in  Beads  and  Snuff- 
Boxes  ;  and  the  larger  Sort  is  of  fuch  vaft  Ufe  in  Af¬ 
rick,  Arabia,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World, 
that  many  Millions  fubfift  by  Means  of  it  only, 
as  it  produces  fo  many  Neceffaries  of  Life  ;  which 
were  I  to  enter  into  a  Detail  of,  it  would  fwell 
this  Chapter  to  too  great  a  Bulk.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  Sort,  but  much  more  fcarce,  which  f.  Bau- 
hinus  calls  Nttx  Indica  ad  Venena  celebrata  ;  five 
Coccus  Maladives  ;  the  Indian  Nut,  famous  again  ft 
Poifon,  or  the  Maidive  Nut.  I  have  one  of  thefe, 
which  differs  from  the  common  Kind,  in  that  it  is 
more  long  fhap’d,  and  pointed,  and  has  a  browner 
Shell  :  Tire  high  Virtue  aferib’d  to  this,  is  the 
Reafon  why  it  is  fo  very  fcarce  and  rare. 

The  Cokar-Nut  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Spanijh  JVefi- Indies  ;  as  New  Spain,  L/mery. 
Campechy ,  Bay  of  Mexico,  Cuba ,  Hifi- 
paniola,  Guatimale,  Jamaica,  &c.  as  well  as  in 
the  Eafi- Indies.  The  Tree  afeends  direct  and 
high,  having  on  its  Top  a  Tuft  of  Palm-like 
Branches,  of  a  moft  beautiful  Figure,  bringing 
forth  monthly  Clutters  of  very  large  Nuts  ;  con¬ 
taining  within  a  very  large  Kernel,  which  .eats  as 
pleafant  as  an  Almond,  with  a  milky  Juice, 
which  is  drank  for  quenching  Thirff. 

The  Kernel  is  cover’d  with  a  very  hard  Shell, 
of  which  the  Turners  make  Veffels  and  drinking 
Cups  ;  fome  fo  large  as  to  hold  a  Quart,  three 
Pints,  or  more  ;  and  the  Shell  is  cover’d  with  a 
thick  Rind,  which  being  beaten,  becomes  hard 
like  Flax  or  Hemp,  of  which  Cloathing  is  made, 
Cords,  Ropes,  and  the  like  -,  fo  that  the  Cokar- 
Nut  Tree  Lem  >  to  be  well  provided  with  all  Ne- 
cefiaries  for  human  Life  ;  as  Cloathing,  Veffels  of 
Ufe,  Meat,  Drink,  lAc.  The  milky  Water, 
within  the  Nut,  is  pleafant,  both  to  quench  Thirff, 
and  alfo  to  nourifh  the  Body  ;  and  by  the  Heat  of 
Fire  it  will  thicken  into  a  Jelly,  like  a  Cuffard 
made  of  Cows  Milk  ;  otherwife  it  is  an  excellent 
pleafing  Liquor,  cooling,  moiftening,  and  fweeten- 
ing  the  Juices  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  faid  to  be 
good  againft  Confumptions  and  Heffick  Fevers, 
abating  all  preternatural,  and  irregular  Heats.  The 
Branches  of  the  Trees  being  cut,  yield  a  pleafant 
Liquor,  which  being  diftill’d,  gives  a  ffroag  Aqua 
Vita:  :  The  Kernel,  befides  its  ferving  for  M. at, 
yields,  by  Exprclîion,  an  Oil,  which  is  better 
than  any  Oil  Olive,  not  inferior  to  the  beft  Oil 
of  Sweet  Aldmonds.  Of  th  .  Branches  they  make 
Houfes;  of  the  Trunk  their  Boats  and  Ships  ;  of 
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the  coarfe  Hards,  on  the  Outfides,  their  Cables  ; 
and  of  the  finer  Stuff,  Sails  for  Ships,  and  Cloth, 
as  aforefaid. 

[The  common  Coco  or  Cocker  Nut  is  the  Fruit 
of  the  Palma  Indica  nucifera  Coccys  didla,  R.  Hift. 
2.  1356.  Palma  five  nux  Indica  vulgaris  ficrens 
Coccos ,  Park.  1596.  This  grows  both  in  the  Eajl 
and  Weft  Indies. 

The  Maidive  Nut  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Coccos  de 
Maldiva  Jive  nux  Indica  ad  Venena  célébrât  a,  R. 
Hift.  2.  1359*  Palma  Coccifera  figura  Ovali ,  C. 
B.  Pin.  509.  This  grows  only  in  the  Eajl  Indies , 
and  has  the  Character  of  a  very  great  Medicine  in 
Pallies,  Epilepfies,  &c.  befides  its  Virtues  in  relift- 
ing  Poifons,  but  is  little  us’d  at  prefent.] 

24.  Of  the  Vomiting-Nuts. 

TH  E  Vomiting-Nuts  are  round  flat 
Nuts,  of  the  Size  and  Shape  repre- 
fented  in  the  Figure;  they  are  of  a 
greyifh  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and  being  flit  in 
two,  are  of  divers  Colours,  as  yellow,  white, 
brown,  (etc.  within.  Thefe  Nuts,  according  to 
the  Relation  of  fome  Perfons,  are  the  Kernel  of 
a  Fruit  of  the  Size  of  our  Rennet  Apples,  which 
grow  upon  a  large  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of  Egypt , 
from  whence  come  the  Vomiting-Nuts  we  now 
fell.  The  beft  Relation  we  have  of  the  Growth 
of  them,  as  well  as  their  Defcription,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Paul  Hermans ,  Phyfician  and  Botanift  of 
Leyden ,  one  of  the  moft  able  Men  of  his  Age. 
This  Relation  of  his  has  a  great  deal  of  Analogy 
with  what  I  have  faid  of  them,  except  that  he 
fays  they  grow  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon ,  which  may 
be,  and  yet  they  may  alfo  grow  in  Egypt ,  for 
every  Body  knows  the  fame  Fruit  may  grow  in 
feveral  different  Places.  He  fays  likewife,  that 
there  is  another  Sort  of  Nux  Vomica ,  which  comes 
from  the  Ifle  of  Timor ,  and  that  the  Fruit  is  four 
Times  fmaller  than  that  of  Ceylon  ;  and  that  the 
*  Plant  is  called  Lignum  Colubrinum. 

They  are  brought  from  Egypt ,  the  Levant , 
and  Eajl-India ,  and  are  generally  flat,  round, 
and  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown  Piece,  almoft 
like  Lupins,  but  larger,  hollowifh  on  the  one 
Side,  and  a  little  bunch’d  round  on  the  contrary  ; 
of  a  greyifh  Colour,  with  a  Kind  of  Freeze,  or 
foft  Cotton,  covering  the  whole;  but  of  io  hard 
and  horny  a  Subftance,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be 
beaten  into  Powder,  but  muft  be  grated,  or 
ground  in  a  Horfe-Mill  :  The  chief  Ule  of  them 
is  to  infatuate  Birds,  as  Crows,  Ravens,  Pigeons, 
Lie,  It  is  faid  it  will  kill  Dogs,  Cats,  and  other 
Creatures,  if  it  be  giyen  mix’d  with  their  Meat  : 
And  it  is  probable,  that  if  it  kills  not  fuch  Crea¬ 
tures  as  Wolves,  Foxes,  Tygers,  Lie.  yet  pof- 


fibly  it  may  fo  ftupifv  them,  that  they  may  tfie 
more  eafily  be  mafter’d  and  kill’d  by  Mankinds 
It  is  alfo  mix’d  with  Pafte,  and  given  in  a  Bait  to 
catch  Fifth  withal.  It  has  been  given  inwardly, 
to  three  or  four  Grains,  for  feveral  Intentions, 
but  is  much  better  let  alone,  fince  there  are  fo 
many  Remedies  that  may  be  ufed  with  2efs 
Danger. 

Nux  Vomica  is  a  little  flat  Fruit,  as 
round  as  a  Farthing,  downy  or  lanugi-  Leraery, 
nous,  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  hard  as 
Horn,  of  various  Colours  within,  fometimes  yel¬ 
low,  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes  brown  : 
Some  People  believe  this  to  be  the  Kernel  of  a 
Fruit  as  large  as  an  Apple,  that  grows  upon  a 
great  Plant  in  feveral  Parts  of  Egypt  ;  but  the 
Truth  is,  no  Body  as  yet  truly  knows  the  Ori¬ 
gine  of  the  Vomiting-Nut ,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  depended  on  in  the  Hiftories  concerning  it. 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  large,  clean  and  new  ;  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  for  intoxicating  of  Birds  and  Fifth, 
though  it  is  not  poifonous  if  given  to  Men,  but 
may  be  ufed  in  fmall  Quantities  ;  and  is  reckon’d 
deterfive,  drying,  refolutive,  being  applied  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally  :  It  is  commended  as  ufeful  to 
refill  Poifon,  and  drive  away  Melancholy  and 
Vapours  by  Perfpiration. 

[The  Nux  Vomica  is  the  Seed  of  the  Nux  Vomica 
major  et  Ojficinarwn.  Par.  Bat.  Prodr.  357. 
Malus  tnalabarica  fruilu  cortice  Amaricante  fiemine 
piano  comprejfo.  R.  Hift.  1661.  Solanum  abo - 
reum  indicum  maximum  foliis  Ænopliœ  Jive  Na- 
peecs  jnajoribus  frudiu  rotundo.  Breyn.  Prodr.  2. 

92- 

The  Lignum  Colubrinum  is  the  Root  of  a  fmaller 
Species  of  this  Plant,  as  mention’d  before  in  its 
proper  Place. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Nux  Vomica  becomes 
a  Poifon  by  its  extreme  Bitternefs,  which  muft 
make  an  infupportable  Impreffion  upon  the  ner¬ 
vous  Syftem,  as  we  find  all  bitter  Drugs  are 
poifonous  to  fome  Kinds  of  Animals,  and  even 
Bitter  Almonds  to  Birds.] 

.25.  Of  the  Coculus  Indus,  or  Levant  Nut 
or  Berry. 

H  E  Berries  which  we  fell  by  the 
Name  of  the  Levant ,  or  Eajlern  Pomet. 
Berry,  are  a  fmall  Fruit,  of  the  Size 
of  a  good  large  Bead,  roundifth,  and  fomething  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Kidney,  as  you  will  fee  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  Figure.  They  are  of  a  reddilh  Colour, 
and  hang  to  the  Plant  which  bears  them,  by  a 
little  Stalk  of  the  fame  Colour.  In  thefe  Fruits 
is  found  a  little  Kernel,  which  is  divided  into  fe- 
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veral  Parts,  ver  y  fubject  to  be  worm-eaten,  and 
the  greateft  Part  of  thefe  Fruits  come  to  us,  for 
that  Reafon,  empty  ;  therefore  chufe  thofe  that 
are  heavy,  frefh,  the  higheft  colour’d,  largeft, 
and  leaft  fill’d  with  Dirt  that  may  be  ;  they  are 
ferviceable  to  deftrov  Vermin,  being  ufually  mix’d 
with  Stavefacre.  Some  Authors  alfo  fay,  that 
they  will  intoxicate  Fifh,  fo  that  they  may  be 
eafily  taken. 

There  is  another  Fruit  call’d  the  Fa  gara  of 
Avicenna ,  which  is  almoft  like  the  Levant  Berry , 
or  Coculus  Indus,  and  whofe  Figure  is  fhewn  with 
that  of  the  Date,  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts. 
The  firfl:  is  fo  like  the  Coculus  Indus ,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  a  thin  greenifh  Covering  that  it  has, 
it  wou’d  be  hard  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  fécond 
is  of  the  Figure  and  Size  of  a  Cubeb,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  aromatick  Smell,  and  the  Tafte  a 
little  bitter  and  piquant  ;  both  partake  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Cubehs ,  being  good  to  {Lengthen 
the  Stomach,  aflift  Digeftion,  and  expel  Poifon. 

Some  Authors  call  the  Levant  Nut ,  or  the  Co¬ 
culus  Indus ,  the  Baccce  Orientales  ;  they  are 
Berries  brought  from  the  Eajl-Indies ,  as  alfo 
from  Turky  ;  round,  and  a  little  larger  than  Bay- 
Berries,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  brownifh  Co¬ 
lour,  or  rather  blackifh-afh  Colour  on  the  Out- 
fide  ;  having  a  white  Kernel  within,  and  of  a  hot 
Tafte,  drawing  Water  into  the  Mouth  ;  and  as 
is  reported,  grow  many  together  like  Ivy-Berries, 
yet  each  by  itfelf  on  a  Stalk.  Some  will  have 
them  to  grow  on  a  Kind  of  Night-Shade,  others 
on  a  Kind  of  Tithymal  or  Spurge  3  but  the  Truth 
is  fcarcely  yet  known  :  They  are  chiefly  ufed  for 
Baits  to  catch  Fifh  withal,  or  in  a  Powder  to  kill 
Lice  and  Vermin  in  Children’s  Heads. 

[The  Cccculus  Indus  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Solanum 
racemofum  Indicum  arborefeens ,  Cocculos  Indos  ferens. 
JL  Hift.  1 1 5.  Arbor  indica  Coculos  indices  ferens. 
Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  ig.  it  is  common  in  Malabar.  Four 
Grains  of  this  Fruit  taken  inwardly,  caufe  Hick- 
ups,  Naufea’s  and  Paintings,  and  a  larger  Dofe 
is  poifonous.  The  Powder,  mix’d  with  Flour 
and  New  Cheefe,  intoxicates  Fifh  fo,  that  they 
may  be  taken  with  the  Hand.  SomePeople  are  afraid 
of  eating  fuch  Fifh  ;  but  Experience  has  prov’d 
that  their  Apprehenfions  are  without  Foundation. 

The  Fagara  is  the  Cubebis  Affitiis  Fagara  ma¬ 
jor.  C.  B.  Pin.  412.  Fagara  feu  Cayutona  Lu- 
zonis.  Com.  Syll.  74.  Thefe  are  brought  to  us 
from  the  Philippine- If ands  3  but  feldom  ufed  in 
Medicine.] 

2  6.  Of  Caflia. 

\]\7  E  have  four  Kinds  of  Cafia, 

Pcmct.  »  *  i.  That  of  the  Levant.  2.  That 

of  Egypt .  3.  That  of  Brazil  3  and 
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4.  The  I/land  Cafia  :  They  are  all  the  Fruits  or 
Pods  of  different  Species  of  the  fame  Tree,  which 
have  Leaves  fome  longer  fomc  fhorter,  and  yel¬ 
low  Flowers.  The  firfl:  and  mod  efteem’d  is 
that  of  the  Levant.  This  Cafia  grows  plentifully 
in  feveral  Parts  thereof,  from  whence  it  is  now 
brought  by  the  Way  of  Marfeilles.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  green,  and  the  Flowers  yellow. 

Chufe  this  Cafia  frefh,  in  thick  Pieces,  that 
are  heavy,  not  hollow,  of  a  brown  Colour, 
whofe  Bark  appears  fine  and  white  within,  and 
fuch  as  is  furnifh’d  with  a  black  Pulp,  and  a 
white  hard  Stone  or  Kernel  in  Form  of  a  Heart. 
This  Pulp  ought  to  be  fweet,  without  being 
either  {harp  or  mufty,  and  fuch  as  will  eafily  fe- 
parate  from  the  Pod.  Beware  that  the  Pods  be 
not  knotty  or  crooked,  but  even,  and  fuch  as 
will  not  {hake  or  rattle.  Some  will  have  it,  that 
the  true  Way  of  diftinguifhing  the  Levant  Cafia , 
is  by  a  Ridge  that  runs  tire  Lengthway  of  the 
Pods  ;  which  neverthelefs  is  no  general  Rule,  be- 
caufe  there  are  Pods  with  this  Mark  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Antilles ,  or  JVefern-lfands.  The 
beft  W ay  is  to  take  that  of  Marfeilles ,  becaufe 
there  is  none  comes  that  Way  but  from  the  Levant 
and  Egypt. 

27.  Of  Egyptian  Caflia. 

TH  E  Egyptian  Cafia  is  a  Fruit  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  only  that  it  is  thinner,  and  a  great  deal 
tenderer.  The  Tree  that  bears  this  Cafia  grows 
to  a  prodigious  Size  ;  it  is  as  large  as  any  Tree 
we  have  in  France ,  and  differs  not  from  the  for¬ 
mer  but  as  the  Leaves  are  much  fmaller.  They 
meet  with  fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  thefe  Trees 
throughout  Egypt,  that  the  Cafia  they  produce 
goes  for  almoft  nothing  there,  efpecially  at  Grand 
Cairo.  The  Egyptian  Cafia  fhould  be  chofen  as 
that  of  the  Levant  ;  it  {hou’d  be  fuch  as  will 
break  under  the  Thumb  in  cleaning.  The  Levan¬ 
tines  and  Egyptians  make  a  Confection  of  the 
Cafia,  while  frefh,  which  they  keep  to  loofen  the 
Belly,  it  being  a  Medicine  very  convenient,  and 
eafy  to  take.  The  Cafia  Confect  ought  to  be 
new,  and  neither  aigre  nor  mufty.  Some  People 
ufe  it  here,  in  Imitation  of  the  People  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  to  keep  the  Body  open. 

28.  Of  Brazil  Caflia. 

HP  H I S  grows  in  Brazil,  on  Trees  whofe 
*•  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  are  as  in  the 
Figure  reprefented.  The  Cafia  which  thefe 
Trees  produce  is  fo  large,  that  if  I  had  not  feen 
a  Piece  in  M.  Tournef art’s  Hands  of  about  a  Foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s 
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Wrift,  I  cou’d  not  have  believ’d  that  there  was 
any  Cajfia  fo  thick.  But  this  Fruit' is  of  little 
TJfe:  But  the  Cajfia  we  have  the  greateft  Deal¬ 
ings  in,  is  that  we  have  from  the  American 
Jjlands. 

29.  Of  the  IQand  Caffia, 

TH  E  Cajfia  of  the  Iflcs  is  that  which  at  pre- 
fent  is  moft  ufed,  and  is  a  Fruit  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  former  3  all  the  Difference  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Places  where  it  grows.  The  An¬ 
tilles  are  fo  full  of  thefe  Trees,  that  the  Cajfia  of 
thofe  Parts  cofts  them  nothing  but  the  Trouble  of 
gathering.  It  is  the  Profit  or  Perquifite  of  the 
Seamen  who  gather  it,  and  flow  it  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Ship  and  amongft  other  Goods  ;  which  is 
the  Reafon  why  it  oftentimes  comes  fo  dirty,  be¬ 
ing  full  of  Sugar  and  Filth  that  it  gathers  from 
the  other  Ladings  in  the  Ship  :  Chufe  fuch  as 
comes  neareft  to  the  Finenefs  and  Goodnefs  of 
the  Levant  Caff  a  that  you  can  get. 

Schroder  lays,  that  which  comes  from  Brazil  purges 
more  in  one  Ounce,  than  than  that  from  Egypt 
in  two  ;  yet  that  brought  from  the  Eajl-Indies  and 
by  the  Levant ,  is  accounted  the  beft.  That  from 
the  JVeJl- Indies  is  generally  large  and  thick  rinded, 
and  not  fo  pulpy,  and  therefore  worth  much  lefs 
than  the  Eaji- India.  The  Pulp  gently  loofens 
the  Belly,  and  brings  forth  the  Excrements  with¬ 
out  griping  ;  it  is  temperate  in  refpedt  of  Heat  or 
Cold,  and  moderately  moift.  It  is  good  for 
fuch  as  are  troubled  with  Fevers,  the  Pleurify, 
or  any  Inflammation  of  the  Liver  or  Spleen,  be¬ 
ing  mix’d  with  Water,  and  Drinks  of  a  cooling 
Nature.  It  is  good  to  cleanfe  the  Reins  and  Ure¬ 
ters,  to  bring  forth  Gravel  and  Stone,  if  drank 
in  a  Deco&ion  of  Cicers,  Parfley-Roots  and  Li¬ 
quorice.  It  is  extracted  by  forcing  the  Pulp, 
taken  out  of  the  Cane,  through  a  Sieve,  under 
which  is  a  Veflel  of  hot  Water,  that  by  the  Help 
of  the  Vapours,  the  Pulp  being  ftirr’d  about  in 
the  Sieve,  may  the  eafier  pafs  thorough,  when 
hot  ;  you  ought  to  extract  it  but  juft  at  the  Time 
of  ufing,  becaufc  it  grows  four  with  keeping. 
There  are  feveral  compound  Extra&s  of  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Occafion. 

Cajfia  fijlula  Alexandria,  five  purgans, 
L emery,  or  Canna  fijlula,  is  a  Pod,  the  Length 
ufually  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  thicker  than 
one’s  Thumb,  and  almoft  round  or  cylindrick, 
woody,  of  a  blackilh  Colour.  The  Bark  is  as 
hard  as  Wood,  compofed  of  two  Parts,  equally 
join’d  together,  which  cannot  be  feparated  but 
by  breaking  their  Junctures.  The  Hollows  or 
Cells  are  divided  by  thin  Partitions,  but  very  hard 
ones  3  and  are  fill’d  with  a  Pulp  or  Subftance  like 
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Marrow,  that  is  liquid,  black,  and  as  fweet  as 
Sugar.  Each  of  thefe  Cells  contains  a  thick  Seed, 
like  a  little  Pea,  fiat,  and  almoft  round,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour.  This  Pod  is  the  Fruit  of  a  large 
thick  Tree  which  grows  in  Egypt ,  the  Indies  and 
feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World  ;  the  green 
Leaves  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Walnut-tree  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  Numbers  upon  one  Stalk, 
compofed  each  of  five  Leaves,  difpofed  in  a 
Circle,  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

When  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  the  Cajfia  Sticks 
grow  out  and  harden  themfelves,  fo  that  they 
break  one  againft  the  other,  when  the  Wind  is 
ftrong,  and  make  fuch  a  Noife,  that  they  may  be 
heard  two  Leagues  round.  The  beft  Cajfia '  is 
that  which  comes  from  the  Levant  ;  but  it  is  fo 
dear  and  fcarce  in  France ,  efpecially  in  War-time, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  commonly  of 
fuch  as  comes  from  Egypt  and  the  Antilles  ;  that 
of  the  Levant  and  Egypt  is  brought  to  us  by  the 
Way  of  Alarfeilles ,  but  the  others  by  Dieppe , 
Rochelle ,  &c. 

[It  is  to  the  Arabians  we  owe  the  Knowledge 
of  this  Medicine  ;  for  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Ro¬ 
mans  knew  any  Thing  of  it.  The  Tree  which 
produces  it  is  the  Cajfia  fijlula  vulgaris  fore  luteo. 
Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  26.  Arbor  Cajfiam  folutivam 
ferens.  Bont.  iqi.  It  is  common  as  well  in 
Egypt  as  in  both  the  EaJl  and  IVeJl-Indies. 

The  Alexandrian  Cajfia  is  the  beft,  but  is  very 
fcarce  :  What  we  ufe  now  is  the  American , 
which  is  more  acrid  and  griping  than  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  ;  not  that  it  is  the  Fruit  of  a  different  Tree, 
for  the  Tree  that  produces  Cajfia  is  the  fame  in 
all  Places  ;  but  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat 
make  a  Difference  in  the  Fruit,  for  the  Trees 
that  now  flourifh  in  America ,  were  firft  tranf- 
planted  from  the  Levant ,  which  is  a  Proof  of  the 
Truth  of  this. 

The  Brazil  Cajfia  is  aftringent  while  green, 
but  purges  twice  as  ftrongly  as  any  other  Kind 
when  ripe.  The  gieat  Value  of  Cajfia  is,  that  it 
is  a  proper  Purge  in  all  Inflammatory  Cafes, 
which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other  known  Ca- 
thurtick.] 

30.  Of  Tamarinds. 

rAmarinds  are  a  fharp  acrid  Fruit , 

which  are  brought  from  the  Levant ,  P  omet. 
fometimes  in  Bunches,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  freed  from  their  Stalks.  Tbe  Tree  which 
bears  them  has  very  fmall  Leaves  3  after  which 
come  white  Flowers,  almoft  like  Orange  Flowers, 
from  whence  arife  Hufks  that  are  green  at  firft, 
and  grow  brown  as  they  ripen,  when  the  Inhabi- 
T  2  tants 
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tants  of  thofe  Parts  gather  them  in  Clutters,  and 
dry  them  a  little  before  they  are  fent  hither. 

Chufe  your  Tamar  inch  fat  or  oily,  frefh,  of  a 
Jet  Black,  and  a  lharp  pleafant  Tafte,  and  fuch 
as  have  not  been  kid  in  a  Cellar,  which  may  be 
known  by  their  too  great  Moifture,  their  Smell 
cf  the  Vault,  and  their  Kernels  being  fwell’d. 
Avoid  fuch  as  are  adulterated  with  Molafles,  Sugar 
and  Vinegar.  They  are  much  ufed  in  Medicine, 
becaufe  of  their  cooling  purgative  Quality,  and 
are  Ingredients  in  many  Officinal  Compofitions. 

There  grow  a  great  many  Tamarind  Trees  at 
Senega ,  where  the  Negroes  make  the  Fruit  into 
Cakes,  after  they  have  ftoned  them  and  freed 
them  from  their  little  Stalks,  which  they  make 
frequent  ufe  of  to  quench  their'  Thirft.  Thcfe 
Tamarind  Cakes  are  very  fcarce  in  France.  They 
cleanfe  Tamarinds  like  Caffia ,  and  with  Sugar 
make  a  Confection  of.  them  which  is  not  un- 
pleafant. 

Tamarinds ,  or  Oxyphcenica ,  is  a  Fruit 
Lemery.  about  the  Length  of  one’s  Finger,  as 
broad  and  thick  as  the  Thumb,  cover’d 
with  a  green  Bark  at  the  .  Beginning,  but  that 
grows  brown  as  it  ripens,  and  is  fo  tender  that 
it  eafily  falls  off  or  feparates.  The  Fruit  affords 
a  black,  fourifh,  or  {harp  Pulp,  that  is  grateful 
to  the  Tafte  ;  it  hangs  by  long  Fibres,  or  woody 
Strings,  form’d  in  the  Nature  of  a  Bunch.  They 
take  this  Pulp  from  the  Seeds  as  they  do  that  of 
Caff  a. 

The  Tree  which  bears  the  Tamarinds  is  call’d 
Tamarindns,  by  Gerard ,  Parkinfcn ,  Baubinus  and 
Ray  ;  or  S  Hi  qua  Arabica ,  qua  Tamarindus  ;  or 
Balarn  Pulii ,  feu  Mederam  Pulli.  It  is  as  big  as 
an  Afh  or  Cherry-Tree.  The  Trunk  is  large, 
cover’d  with  a  thick  Afh -colour’d  Bark.  The 
Wood  is  hard,  the  Branches  furnifh’d  with  a 
great  many  Leaves,  like  thofe. of  Fern,  long  as 
one’s  Hand,  compoftd  of  feveral  fmall  Leaves, 
ranged  on  each  Side,  hard,  nervous,  or  ftringy, 
green,  of  a  pleafant  Tafte.  The  f  lowers  fpring 
from  Wings  of  Leaves  join’d  eight  or  ten  to¬ 
gether,  like  thofe  of  the  Orange;  white-colour’d, 
ftrip’d  with  red  Veins.  The  Roots,  are  long, 
iarge  and  red.  This  Tree  grows  in  feveral  Parts 
of  India ,  as  Cambaya ,  Senega ,  &e.  The 
Leaves  are  proper  for  quenching  Thirft,  and  cool¬ 
ing  in  burning  Fevers,  being  taken  in  Decoc¬ 
tion. 

The  Indians  feparate  the  Tamarinds  from  the 
Bark  and  the  Bunch,  after  having  dried  them  a 
little  ;  we  have  them  frequently  among  us  hang¬ 
ing  one  to  another.  Chufe  the  neweft,  that  are 
hard  as  Parte,  pulpy,  black,  of  a  fharpifh  grateful 
Tafte  and  vinous  Smell.  They  yield  a  good  deal 
of  acid  Salt,  Oil  and  Flegm  ;  are  deterfive,  gent- 
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ly  laxative  and  aftringent.  They  allay,  by  their 
Sharpnefs,  the  too  great  Motion  of  the  Humours, 
abate  feverifh  Heat,  cool,  and  quench  Thirft. 
They  are  given  in  continual  Fevers  and  Loofenefs, 
being  taken  in  DecoCIion,  Bolus,  hdc.  or  a  Pulp 
may  be  made,  as  of  Caffia.  Dofe  from  an  Ounce 
to  two.  It  {Lengthens  the  Stomach,  creates  an 
Appetite,  refills  vomiting  and  cuts  tough  Flegm. 
An  Extract  is  made  thus  :  Take  Tamarinds ,  boil 
them  in  fair  Water,  ftrain,  clarify  with  the  White 
of  an  Egg,  and  thicken  by  confirming  the  Water 
to  a  due  Confiftence.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce.  It  cools  Inflammations  of  the 
Stomach  and  Liver,  Reins,  Back  and  feminal 
Veftels  ;  is  good  in  Catarrhs,  Rheums,  Erup¬ 
tions  of  the  Skin,  fait  and  tharp  Humours,  St.  An¬ 
thony' e,  Fire,  &c. 

[ Tamarinds  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Tamarindus , 
Rai.  Hitt.  2.  174S.  Tamarindus  Derelftde  Prof- 
peri  Alpini.  Breyn.  Prodr.  1.  51.  The  Tree 
is  common  in  Arabia  and  in  both  the  Indies. 

What  we  ufe  in  Medicine  is  the  blackifh  Pulp 
taken  out  of  the  Pod  of  this  Tree,  which  is  fome- 
thing  like  a  Bean  ;  this  Pulp  lies,  between  two 
Shells,  one  of  which  is  woody  and  the  other  mem¬ 
branous.  We  owe  the  Knowledge  of  this  alfo 
to  the  Arabians ;  for  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Ro¬ 
mans  knew  any  thing  of  it.  The  Pulp  is  very 
properly  mix’d  with  Caff  a  as  a  Purge,  and  may 
be  given  alone  as  an  Alterative.  It  is  very  proper 
to  be  mix’d  in  Juleps,  tsV.  to  quench  Thirft  in 
Fevers.] 

31.  Of  Myrobalans. 

Trobalans  are  a  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Plum,  which  are  brought  to  us  dry  from 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Eajl-Indies.  There  are  Eve 
Kinds  of  them  ;  the  Citrine ,  the  Indian ,  the 
Chebulick ,  the  Bellerick ,  and  the  Emliick. 

32.  Of  Citrine  Myrobalans. 

HE  Citrine ,  or  yellow  Myrobalans^ 
are  Fruit  which  grow  in  feveral  Pomct. 
Parts  of  the  Indies ,  efpeciallv  about  Ba- 
tacala  and  Goa.  When  thefe  Fruit  are  ripe  they 
are  of  the  Figure  or  Likenefs  cf  the  Mirabel 
Plum,  enclofing  a  Stone.  The  Indians  candy 
this  Fruit  while  green,  as  we  do  Plums,  and  they 
ferve  to  loofen  the  Bowels.  The  Portuguefe  and 
Dutch  bring  us  this  Fruit  thus  candied  for  the  fame 
Purpofe  ;  but  the  greateft  Quantity  is  brought  us 
dry,  which  the  Apothecaries  keep  for  feveral  Ga¬ 
lenical  Compofitions,  after  the  Stone  is  token  out. 
Chufe  your  Citrine  Myrobalans  cf  a  reddifti  Yel¬ 
low,  long,  well  fed,  heavy,  and  hard  to  break, 

of 
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of  an  aftringent  difagreeable  Tafte  ;  and  beware 
of  being  impos’d  upon  by  any  of  the  other  four 
Sorts,  to  wit,  the  Indian ,  Chebulick,  Emblick , 
or  Bellerick. 

33.  Of  Indian  Myrobalans. 

THE  Indian  Myrobalans  are  a  fmall  long 
Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a  Child’s  Finger  End, 
black  without  and  within,  without  Stone,  and 
very  hard,  that  are  brought  from  the  Eajl- Indies , 
where  they  grow  in  great  Quantities,  and  from 
whence  they  take  their  Name.  The  Tree  which 
bears  thefe  has  Leaves  like  a  Willow,  after  which 
comes  Fruit  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Spanijh 
Olive,  which  are  green  at  the  Beginning,  and 
grow  browner  as  they  ripen,  and  blacken  in 
drying.  As  we  have  them  now  brought  to  us, 
they  are  hard,  and  black  as  Ebony.  Chufe  thofe 
that  are  well  fed,  dry,  blackifh,  of  a  fharpifh 
aftringent  Tafte,  and  the  heavieft  you  can  get. 

34.  Of  Chebulick  Myrobalans. 

THE  Chebulick  Myrobalans ,  or  thofe  call’d 
ghiebnli,  are  a  Fruit  very  like  the  Citrine , 
except  that  they  are  bigger,  blacker  and  longer. 
The  Tree  which  bears  them  is  as  high  as  an 
Apple-Tree,  and  has  Leaves  like  the  Peach,  with 
Star-Flowers  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  Thefe  Sorts 
of  Trees  are  met  with  about  Bengal  where  they 
grow  without  Culture.  Chufe  thefe  Myrobalans 
flefhy,  the  leaf!:  wrinkled  and  black  that  is  pof- 
fible,  fuch  as  are  refinous  within,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  and  fuch  as  have  an  aftringent  and  bit- 
terilh  Tafte. 

33.  Of  Bellerick  Myrobalans. 

THE  Bellerick  Myrobalans  are  a  fmall  Fruit  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg,  of  a  reddifh  Yel¬ 
low  without  and  yeHowifh  within,  in  which  is  a 
Stone  fupply’d  with  a  Kernel  of  no  Virtue.  The 
Tree  which  bears  thefe  is  large,  and  has  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Bay-Tree.  The  Fruit  is  faften'd 
to  the  Branches  in  Shape  of  little  Gourds,  of  a 
yellow  Colour.  Thefe  ought  to  be  chofen  well 
fed  and  new,  fmooth,  high  colour  d,  and  of  an 
aftringent  Tafte. 

36.  Of  the  Emblick  Myrobalans. 

TJ-J  L  Emblick  Myrobalans  are  a  blackifh  1  ough 
Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs  of  Galls,  eafy  to  div  ide 
into  Quarters  ;  for  which  Reafon  almoft  all  we 
have  brought  are  after  this  Manner.  The  T rees 
that  bear  them  are  as  high  as  the  Palm,  and  the 
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Leaves  are  almoft  like  the  Fern.  Chufe  fuch  as 
are  leaft  fill’d  with  Stones  and  other  Trafin,  which 
they  are  very  fubjecf  to;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moft  flefhy  and  blackeft  you  can  meet  with. 
The  Indians  do  not  ufe  the  Emblick  Myrobalans , 
either  candied  or  raw,  as  the  other  four  Kinds,  ex¬ 
cept  fometimes  while  they  are  unripe,  for  their 
Tartnefs  ;  but  they  employ  them  to  dye  Skins 
green,  as  the  Leathcr-drefTers  do  Sumach ,  and 
alfo  to  make  Ink.  Some  hold  that  all  the  Myro¬ 
balans  grow  upon  one  and  the  fame  Tree,  which 
is  far  from  Truth,  as  I  have  Ihewn  j  for,  though 
they  all  grow  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  fome  of  them 
grow  fifty  Leagues  from  one  another.  The  Ci¬ 
trine  Myrobalans ,  which  the  Indians  call  Jr  are, 
purge  Bile  :  The  Indian ,  which  thofe  People  call 
Rezenuale,  and  Be/laris  Got  in,  purge  Melancho¬ 
ly  :  The  Emblick,  call’d  Annual  by  the  Indians , 
and  the  Chebulick,  Areca ,  purge  Flegm  :  Befides 
thefe  five  Species  of  Myrobalans,  ufed  fometimes 
in  Pharmacy  after  the  Stones  are  taken  out,  there 
there  is  alfo  a  fixth  Kind  of  Myrobalan ,  call’d 
Dieacquc-Nut,  which  refemble  Citrine  Myrobalan 
in  Figure  and  Size,  but  is  black.  This  Kind, 
however,  is  never  brought  to  us. 

Myrobalani ,  or  Myrobalanes,  are  a 
Fruit  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Prune,  which  Lemery. 
are  brought  to  us  from  India  dry.  There 
are  five  Kinds  of  them  ;  the  beft  call’d  Myrobalani 
Citrini  ;  the  fécond  Myrobalani  Indici  ;  the  third, 
Chebuli  ;  the  fourth,  Emblici  ;  the  fifth,  Bellerici. 
The  Citrine ,  or  yellow  Sort,  are  fmall,  oblong 
or  oval,  of  the  Size  of  an  Olive,  or  a  little  bigger, 
raifed  on  feveral  Sides,  containing  each  a  longifh 
Stone.  They  grow  upon  a  Tree  refembling  a 
Prune  or  Plum,  but  that  bears  Leaves  like  a  Ser¬ 
vice-Tree.  It  grows  without  Management  or 
Care  in  India ,  and  particularly  near  Goa.  This 
Kind  of  Myrobalan  is  the  moft  ufed  of  all  the 
Sorts  in  Phyfick.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  flefhy, 
heavy,  hard,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  Colour,  and  an 
unpleafant  aftringent  Tafte. 

Myrobalani  Indici  five  nigri ,  five  Damafcii,  the 
Indian ,  or  black  Myrobalans ,  are  an  oblong 
Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Acorn,  rough  and 
ridged  lengthways,  of  four  or  five  Sides,  very  hard, 
hollow  within,  and  void  of  a  Stone.  They  grow 
upon  a  Tree  whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Willow. 

Myrobalani  Chebuli ,  Quebuli,  Chepull,  Cepuli , 
or  Chebulick .  Myrobalans , .  are  a  Fruit  like  Dates, 
oblong  and  fharp,  or  pointed  at  the  End  which 
grows  to  the  Tree,  having  five  Corners  or  Ridges, 
of  a  yellowifh  brown  Colour.  They  grow  upon 
a  large  Tree  like  a  Plum-Tree,  in  India ,  without 
Culture.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Peach- 
Tree  ;  the  Flowers  form’d  Star-wife,  of  a  Cc- 
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lour  tending  to  Red.  Make  choice  of  large, 
flefhy,  hard  ChebuU  Myrobalans,  of  a  dark  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  an  aftringent  Tafte,  inclining  to 
bitter. 

Myrobalani  Emblici ,  Embelgi ,  Emblegi ,  Am- 
begi,  Dyfeni,  or  Emblick  Myrobalans,  are  a  Fruit 
that  are  almoft  round,  and  about  the  Size  of  a 
Gall-Nut,  rough  on  the  Outfide,  and  ridg’d  on 
the  fix  Sides,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  contain¬ 
ing  each  a  thick  Nut,  like  a  Filbert,  rais’d  on  fix 
Corners,  of  a  yellow  Colour.  The  Fruit  grows 
upon  a  Tree  of  the  Height  of  a  Palm,  having 
long  Leaves  cut  fmall  and  indented  like  the  Ferns; 
we  have  thefe  brought  to  us  cut  in  Quarters,  fe- 
parated  from  the  Stone,  and  dried.  You  ought 
to  chufe  them  clean,  without  Shells,  blackifh 
without,  grey  within  ;  of  an  aftringent  Tafte, 
attended  with  a  little  Sharpnefs.  The  Indians  dye 
Skins  and  make  Ink  with  them. 

Myrohalani  Bellerici ,  Belleregi ,  Bellegu ,  or  Bel- 
lerick  Myrobalans ,  are  Fruit  of  the  Size  of  the 
common  Sort,  oval,  or  almoft  round,  hard,  yel¬ 
low,  more  united,  and  lefs  angular,  or  corner’d, 
than  the  others,  containing  each  an  oblong  Stone, 
or  Nut,  as  long  as  an  Olive  ;  the  Stone  enclofes 
a  little  Kernel.  The  Tree  that  bears  this  has 
Leaves  like  the  Bay,  and  is  as  big  as  a  Plum- 
Tree.  All  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit  yield  a  great  deal 
of  effential  Salt  and  Oil,  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Earth  and  Flegm  :  They  are  all  gently  purgative 
and  aftringent,  fomething  like  Rhubarb  ;  but  the 
Citrine  Kind  are  efteem’d  more  particularly  for 
purging  the  bilious  Humours  ;  the  Indian  the  Me¬ 
lancholy,  and  the  others  for  the  Serous  and  Fleg- 
matick.  They  may  be  given  from  fix  Drams  to 
double  the  Quantity,  either  in  Pills,  a  Decodion 
in  Wine,  or  an  Extrad  made  of  the  pulpy  Part, 
by  keeping  them  in  Wine,  then  ftraining  out  the 
Infufion,  and  infpilfating,  or  thickning,  to  a  Con- 
fiftence. 

[Many  have  been  of  Opinion  that  the  Citrine 
and  Chebule  Myrobalans  were  the  fame  Fruit,  on¬ 
ly  in  different  Degrees  of  Maturity,  the  Citrine 
being  fuch  as  were  gather’d  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  the  Chebule  fuch  as  were  fuffer’d  to  remain 
on  the  Tree  ’till  perfectly  mature  :  Others  have 
•thought  aH  the  Kinds  to  be  produced  by  the  fame 
Tree  ;  but  the  Truth  certainly  is,  that  they  are 
the  Fruit  of  five  entirely  different  Trees. 

The  Citrine  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Myrobalanifera 
Sorbi  foliis.  Jonf.  Dendr.  83. 

The  Indian  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Myrobalanifera 
Salic  is  folio.  Jonf.  Dendr.  82. 

I  lie  Chebule ,  of  the  Myrobalanifera  Per  flea 
folio.  Jonf.  Dendr.  83. 

Fhe  Bellenck ,  of  the  Myrobalanifera  Lauri 
folio  fubcincrec'o.  Jonf.  Dendr.  84. 
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And  the  Emblick ,  of  the  Myrobalanifera  foliis 
minutim  incifis.  Jonf.  Dendr.  83.  Canna  indica 
arborea  Zanon.  Myrobalanus  Èmblica  foliis  Se - 
curidaca.  Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  74. 

The  Bengal  Bean,  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine 
as  an  Aftringent,  is  no  other  than  the  Fruit  of  the 
Citrine  Myrobalane ,  hurt  while  young  by  the 
Puncture  of  an  Infed,  and  growing  by  that  Means 
of  an  uncommon  Shape,  as  Plums,  (Ac.  will 
with  us.J 

37.  Of  the  Areca. 

H  E  Areca  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Fruit  of  a  Kind  of  Palm-Tree  of  Pomet. 
that  Name.  This  Fruit  is  alfo  call’d 
Fanfcl the  Eajl  Indians  make  a  great  deal  of 
Ufe  of  it  :  It  is  of  various  Shapes,  fometimes 
roundifh,  but  flat  at  the  End,  fometimes  oblong  ; 
and  there  is  befides  a  Kind  that  is  fender  and  black, 
very  hard,  and  of  an  infipid  I  afte.  They  feldcm 
fend  us  the  Areca  with  its  outer  Subftance  ;  and 
what  we  have  of  it  is  fohard,  that  if  all  Accounts 
did  not  allure  us  of  it  we  could  hardly  conceive 
it  could  be  eatable.  The  Areca  is  generally  call’d 
Mut  -,  it  however  is  only  a  Kernel,  commonly  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Coat  Button,  but  fomething  more 
pointed,  and  is  marbled  within  with  black  and 
white  Veins  like  a  Nutmeg.  The  Subftance  is  fo 
hard  that  it  is  like  Horn. 

The  Indians  make  a  Kind  of  Confed  of  the 
Areca,  Betel ,  and  Oyfter-Shells  burnt,  which  is 
in  great  Ufe  among  them.  So  many  Authors  have 
given  the  Preparation  of  this  Mixture  that  I  fhall 
not  repeat  it  here. 

The  Tree  which  bears  the  Areca  is  figur’d  in 
the  fame  Plate  with  the  Peppers. 

Areca  Palma  Species.  Scalig.  Areca 
five  Fanfcl  Cluf.  in  Garz.  Ludg.  Palma  Lemer-j. 
cujus  fruSlus  fejfdis  Fanfel  dicitur.  A- 
ve liana  Indica.  The  Palm,  whofe  Fruit  is  call’d 
Fanfel ,  or  the  Indian  Filbert ,  is  a  Species  of  the 
Pajm-Tree,  very  high  and  ftreight,  that  grows  in 
Malabar ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  India.  The 
h  lowers  are  fmall,  white  and  almoft  without 
Smell  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  an  oval  Figure,  the  Size  of 
a  Nut,  having  a  green  Bark,  or  Peel,  at  firft, 
which  becomes  very  yellow  as  it  ripens,  foft  and 
very  hairy.  The  Bark,  or  Rind,  being  taken 
away,  there  appears  a  Fruit  the  Size  of  a  Filbert, 
fometimes  halt  round,  fometimes  pyramidal  ; 
which  being  broken,  refembles  that  of  a  Nutmeg 
in  Finenefs. 

The  Fruit  which  the  Indians  call  Chcfool,  not 
being  as  yet  half  ripe,  make  thofe  that  eat  it  giddy 
and  drunk  :  V/  hen  ripe  it  is  infipid  and  aftringent. 
They  reduce  it  to  Powder  after  having  dried  it  in 
the  i>un,  and  having  mix’d  it  with  Betle,  burnt 

0\  fter- 
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Oyfter-Shclls,  Camphire,  Aloes  Wood,  and  a 
little  Ambergreafe,  they  form  all  into  Troches, 
which  they  chew  in  their  Mouths  to  make  them 
fpit  and  pprge  the  Head. 

[The  Areca  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Palma  Arecifera 
nudeo  verficolore  nuci  mofchata  fimili ,  Par.  Bat. 
Pr.  361.  Palma  fanfelif era.  Jonf.  Dendr.  151. 
The  Fruit  is  never  ul'ed  with  us,  but  its  infpiflated 
Juice  is  what  we  call  Terra  Japontca ,  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  of  hereafter.] 

38.  Of  Coloquintida. 

T^Oloquintida  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Size  of 
Pomet.  ^  our  Rhennet  App’e,  that  grows  upon 
a  climbing  or  viny  Plant,  that  has  green 
Leaves,  very  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber.  The 
Fruit,  being  upon  its  Stalk,  is  of  the  Colour  of 
the  Callebajh ,  and  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
to  us,  freed  from  the  fine  Skin,  or  outward 
Shell,  which  is  yellow. 

Chufe  the  fineft  white  Coloquintida  A pples,  that 
are  light,  round,  and  as  little  foul  and  broken  as 
may  be.  Thofe  who  have  their  Coloquintida  from 
Marfeilles ,  or  other  Parts,  order  their  Corref- 
pondents,  if  they  wou’d  ferve  them  well,  to  take 
care  that  the  Apples  be  not  broken,  and  the  Seed 
fhak’d  out  ;  otherwife,  out  of  an  hundred  Weight 
of  Coloquintida  they  {hall  find  fixty  Pounds  of 
loofe  Kernels,  which  are  to  be  thrown  away. 

Coloquintida  is  one  of  the  bittereft  and  molt 
purgative  Drugs  in  Phyfick  ;  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  be  ufed  but  with  great  Precaution,  and  ef- 
pecially  not  without  throwing  away  the  Seeds. 
It  is  a  ftrong  Purge,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many 
Compofitions.  The  Troches  of  Alhandal  made 
of  it  purge  in  a  very  fmall  Dofe,  and  an  Extrait 
is  made  from  it  which  purges  ftrongly  in  three,  fix, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  Grains.  The  Confectioners 
cover  thefe  Seeds  with  Sugar,  and  fell  them  to 
catch  or  delude  Children  with.  The  Apotheca¬ 
ries  keep  them  by  them  to  powder,  and  put  into 
their  purging  Compofitions,  efpecially  the  com¬ 
mon  Lenitive  Elefiuary  ;  which  is  a  great  Abufe, 
and  a  very  wicked  Practice. 

Colocynthis,  vel  Colocynthie  frit  Hu  ro- 
Lemery.  tur.do  minor,  vel  Cucurbita  Sylve/lns 
fruflu  rotunda  minor  ;  The  Idler  Colo¬ 
quintida  with  the  round  Fruit,  or  the  Idler  wild 
Gourd  with  the  round  Fruit,  is  an  Indian  Plant 
which  bears  feveral  Stalks  that  creep  upon  the 
Ground,  hairy  and  rough.  I  he  Leaves  grow 
fingly,  ty’d  to  long  Stalks,  running  one  from  an¬ 
other,  large,  indented,  hairy,  rough  and  whitifh, 
efpecially  on  the  Outride,  mark’d  with  feveral 
white  Spots  -,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Yellow, 
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fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  Orange,  almoff  round,  and  naturally  pretty 
dry  and  light,  cover’d  with  a  hard  Bark,  or  en¬ 
tire  Shell,  that  is  of  a  yellowifh  Aiming  Green. 
The  Indians  feparate,  or  pull  off  this  Bark,  and 
having  dry’d  the  flefhy  Part  of  the  Fruit,  they 
bring  thefe  Apples  of  different  Sizes,  white, 
fpungy,  light,  and  of  an  intolerable  Bitternefs, 
which  is  what  we  call  Colocynthis  Ojficinarum ,  or 
the  Coloquintida  of  the  Shcps.  There  are  feveral 
Cells,  or  Apartments,  fill’d  with  large  Seeds, 
like  thofe  of  Melon ,  but  fliorter,  more  flefhy, 
and  a  great  deal  harder,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
inclining  to  White.  They  cultivate  this  Plant  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant. 

Chufe  fuch  as  are  fine,  large,  white  Apples, 
flefhy,  well  dry’d,  light,  that  will  eafily  break, 
and  are  very  bitter  ;  they  yield  a  great  deal  of  Oil, 
together  with  volatile  and  effential  Salt.  The  Co¬ 
loquintida,  feparated  from  the  Seeds,  is  call’d  Pulp 
of  Coloquintida ,  and  is  often  ufed  in  Phyfick  :  It 
purges  violently  by  Stool,  is  proper  to  evacuate 
the  ferous  Humours  of  the  more  grofs  Parts  of 
the  Body,  and  is  recommended  in  the  Epilepfy, 
Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  Small-Pox,  overflowing  of 
the  Gall,  Sciatica  and  Rheumatifm:  but  ought 
never  to  be  adminifler’d  alone,  but  ufed  in  Com¬ 
pofitions,  as  Pills,  Confections,  Troches,  and 
the  like. 

[  Colocynth  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Colocynthis  vulgaris. 
Park.  160.  Colocynthis  fruftii  rotundo  minor. 
C.  B.  Pin.  313.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo 
and  the  Ifland  of  Crete.  It  is  the  roughefl  Purge 
we  know  ;  taken  in  a  large  Dofe  it  not  only 
often  brings  away  pure  Blood,  but  alfo  produces 
Cholicks,  Convulfions,  Ulcers  in  the  Bowels, 
and  fatal  Hypercatharfifis.  It  is  ufed  in  Clyfters 
in  Apoplectick  Cafes  ;  and  mixed  with  Ox  Gall 
will  purge  Children  if  apply’d  to  the  Navel. 

There  is  a  larger  Species  of  this,  the  Colocynthis 
fruttu  rotundo  major ,  C.  B.  Pin.  313.  Hift.  Ox. 
2.  27.  which  is  faid  to  poffefs  the  fame  Virtues, 
but  is  never  ufed.] 

39.  Of  the  Grana  Tiglia,  or  Indian 
Kernels. 

THE  Grana  Tiglia  are  the  Fruit  of  a  Species 
of  the  Ricinus ,  very  common  in  the  Antilles 
Iflands,  which  grows  to  the  Height  of  a  Fig- 
Tree,  and  is  fomething  like  it  in  Figure  :  The 
Wood  is  foft  and  brittle,  the  Leaves  are  fome¬ 
thing  like  thofe  of  the  Fig,  green,  foft,  round- 
ifh,  fet  irregularly  on  the  Branches,  and  ending 
in  three  Points.  Both  the  Wood  and  Leaves 
yield  a  milky  Juice.  The  Flowers  are  compofed 
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of  feveral  yellow  Stamina,  fupported  by  a  five- 
leav’d  green  Cup.  The  Fruit  are  of  the  Shape 
and  Size  of  a  middling  Nut;  they  are  green  at 
■firi'd,  afterwards  yeUowiff,  and  black  when  quite 
ripe:  Each  Fruit  is  compofed  of  three  Capfiules , 
each  including  a  white  Kernel,  cover’d  with  a 
black  cartilaginous  Film. 

The  Plant  that  pears  this  Fruit  is  call’d,  in  Mr. 
Mermans  Paradifius  Batavus ,  Ricinus  arbor  fruc- 
tu  glabro  Grana  Piglia  Officials  ditto,  which  ligni¬ 
fies  the  Ricinus  with  the  fmooth  Fruit,  call’d  in 
the  Shops,  Pyle- Seed,  or  Pilli-Bcrries.  The 
Kernels  ought  to  be  chofen  frefh,  plump  and 
flefhy  ;  the  leaf!  fill’d  with  Hulks,  Shells,  or 
other  Filth  and  Dirt  that  can  be.  Take  care  that 
they  be  the  true  Nuts,  and  that  thofe  of  the  Pal¬ 
ma  Cbrijli  be  not  impofed  upon  you  in  their 
Stead,  which  is  difficult  enough  to  diftinguiff, 
when  the  Palma  Chrijli  is  not  fpeckled  ;  for 
when  it  is  fo,  you  can  fcarce  be  deceiv’d  3  other- 
wife  when  it  carries  the  Colour  of  the  Grana  Pi- 
glia,  ’tis  not  eafy  to  know  the  Difference. 

TheUfe  of  thefe  Kernels  is  to  purge,  and  they 
are  indeed  one  of  the  greateft  Purgatives  we  have, 
which  makes  it  that  we  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
them,  but  with  great  Care  and  Precaution,  not 
venturing  to  adminifter  them  but  to  ftrong  and 
robuft  Bodies.  As  to  the  Quantity,  one  may 
give  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Grains  in  Weight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Conftitution.  Some  affirm  that  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  thin  Membrane,  or  Skin  that  co¬ 
vers  the  Kernel,  which  gives  it  the  purgative 
Quality,  which  I  cannot  affirm  pofitively,  as  I 
am  not  quite  certain  of  the  Truth  of  it. 

Be  fid  es  thefe,  which  we  improperly  call  the 
fmall  Kernels,  we  fell  another  Sort,  call’d  Barbary 
Kernels,  large  Indian,  or  American  Kernels  ; 
which  are  the  Seeds  of  what  Cafipar  Bauhinus  calls 
Ricinus  Américaines,  fiemine  nigro  3  the  American 
Ricinus  with  the  black  Seed. 

Befidcs  thefe,  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Indian 
Kernels,  which  we  do  not  trade  in  at  all,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  their  great  Scarcity.  The  firft  are  Kernels 
of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Filbert,  extremely 
white,  and  are  cover’d  with  a  hard  Shell  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours  5  to  w’it,  grey  and  reddifh  3  thefe 
grow  three  together  in  a  Shell,  of  a  triangular 
Figure  3  the  Plant  which  produces  them  being 
call’d  Ricinus  fruàlu  maxims,  or  the  Ricinus  with 
the  large  Fruit. 

The  fécond  Sort  are  little  long  Kernels,  of  the 
Bigncfs  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  fpotted  a  little,  like 
thofe  of  the  Palma  Chrijli ,  which  grow  toge¬ 
ther,  in  a  little  three-corner’d  Pod,  of  the  Size 
of  a  Pea  :  Thefe  little  Pcds,  or  Shells,  differ 
from  the  Indian  Kernels,  in  that  the  Shell  is  com- 
pofed  of  live  little  hairy  grccnifh  Leaves.  The 
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Plant  which  produces  thefe,  has  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Dittany  of  Crete,  only  that  thefe  are  greeniff, 
and  thofe  of  Dittany  are  whitifh.  Thefe  little 
Fruits  are  extremely  fcarce,  and  the  Plant  that 
bears  them  may  be  call’d  Ricinus  Indicus  fruit u 
minima,  the  Indian  Ricinus  with  the  leaft  Kernel. 
As  for  the  Palma  Chrijli,  the  great  and  the  fmall, 
together  with  the  Fruits  of  the  Spurges,  I  fhall 
fay  nothing  of  them,  becaufe  many  others  have 
treated  of  them  3  and  the  rather  becaufe  honeft 
People  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Ricinus  Vulgaris ,  according  to  Bau¬ 
hinus  and  Pournefort ,  or  Cataputia  ma-  Lottery, 
jor  Vulgaris ,  the  common  Ricinus ,  or 
greater  Spurge,  is  a  Plant  that  has  the  Refem- 
blance  of  a  fmall  Tree,  whofe  Stalk  rifes  fix  or 
feven  Feet  high,  thick,  woody,  hollow  within 
like  a  Reed,  branching  at  the  Top,  of  a  dark, 
purple  Colour,  cover’d  with  a  white  Powder  like 
Meal  3  the  Leaves  are  in  the  beginning  round, 
but  as  they  grow  bigger  they  become  corner’d, 
and  divided  like  the  Fig-Leaf,  but  much  larger 
and  fo  ft  to  the  Touch  :  The  Flowers  are  fo  many 
pale  Stamina,  Threads,  or  Chives,  which  do  not 
laft  long,  and  which  leave  nothing  after  them, 
either  of  Seed  or  Berry  :  Thefe  Fruits  growing 
feparately,  either  upon  the  fame  Stalk,  difpofed 
in  the  Nature  of  a  Bunch  that  is  prickly  and  rough 
to  the  Hand  :  Each  has  three  Sides,  and  is  made 
up  of  three  Capfuls,  which  contain  feverally  an 
oval  or  oblong  Seed  j  pretty  thick,  of  a  livid  Co-, 
lour,  fpotted  without,  and  fill’d  with  a  white  ten¬ 
der  Pith  :  When  the  Fruit  is  full  ripe,  it  is  full 
of  Chinks,  or  Cracks,  by  which  the  Seed  ruffes 
out  with  Force  3  the  Root  is  long,  thick,  hard, 
white  and  ftringy  5  they  cultivate  this  Plant  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  not  only  for  its  Beauty,  but  becaufe  it  drives 
away  the  Males  ;  it  grows  of  different  Sizes  and 
Heights,  according  to  the  Places  wherein  it  is  fet  3 
for  in  Spain  one  may  fee  them  of  the  Height  of  a 
Man  5  and  in  Candia  there  are  others  that  grow 
to  the  Bulk  of  large  Trees,  provided  there  be 
Poles  for  them  to  mount  on.  The  Ricini,  or 
Tyle-Berries,  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  contain 
in  them  Plenty  of  Oil  and  Salt  3  they  purge  vio¬ 
lently  all  Sorts  of  Humours,  and  may  be  given 
from  one  Grain  to  fix. 

There  is  an  Oil  made  of  them  by  Expreffion, 
after  they  have  been  well  beat,  call’d  in  Latin , 
Oleum  de  Kerua,  Oleum  Cicinum ,  Oleum  ficus  in- 
fiomalis  :  It  purges  only  by  rubbing  the  Stomach 
and  Belly  with  it  3  it  kills  the  Worms,  cures  the 
Itch,  deterges  old  Ulcers,  and  allays  the  Suffoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Womb.  Thefe  Berries  are  brought 
from  America,  and  are  call’d  in  Latin ,  Grana 
Piglia,  Tyle-Berries. 

[We 
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[Wc  have  four  Kinds  of  the  Ricinus  Seeds 
brought  over,  tho’  neither  of  them  are  now  ever 
uled  in  Medicine  ;  they  are  call’d,  I.  the  Mexico 
Nut,  or  Mexico  Seed  ;  2.  the  Barbadoes  Nut  ; 
3.  the  American  Purging  Nut,  and,  4.  the  Tiglia. 

The  firft:  of  thefe  is  produc’d  by  the  Ricinus 
Jive  Caputia  major. vulgatior,  Park.  182.  Nharn- 
bu  Guachu  five  Ricinus  Americanus ,  Pif.  180. 

The  fécond  by  the  Ricinus  Americanus ,  Ger. 
39g.  Ricinus  major  Americanus  Cur  cas  diffus  àf 
Jdba  Purgatrix  India  Occidua,  J.  B.  3.  643. 

The  third  by  the  Ricinus  Americanus  tenuiter 
Divifo  folio,  Breyn.  Cent.  116.  Ricinoi des  arbor 
Americana  folio  multifdo ,  Tourn.  In  11.  366. 

And  the  fourth,  the  Grana  Tiglia  of  the  Shops, 
by  the  Ricinus  arbor  frufhi  glabro  Grana  Tiglia 
Officinis  diflo ,  Par.  Bat.  Pr.  370.  Palma  Chrifli 
Indica ,  Tourn.  Mat.  Med.  75. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  a  Ricinus ,  but  the 
others  are  Ricinoides.  - 

The  fécond  Species  is  common  in  America  ; 
the  Seeds  of  it  are  diftinguilh’d  from  the  Grana 
Tiglia  by  a  fmall  black  Speck  at  the  End,  which 
the  others  have  not  :  They  purge  violently,  but 
if  the  Skin  that  covers  them  be  taken  off,  they 
lofe  their  purgative  Quality,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  Safety.  New-comers  into  America  are  often 
catch’ d  by  the  Natives,  for  want  of  knowing  this 
Secret. 

The  Grana  Tiglia  are  the  moll  violent  of  them 
all  ;  two  Grains  of  them  will  work  vehemently, 

othupwards  and  downwards. 

40.  Of  the  White  Pine  Kernels. 

THESE  are  a  white  Sort  of  little, 

. .  longifh,  round  Kernel,  of  a  fweet 

Talle,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  of 
fweet  Pine  Kernels.  Thefe  fmall  Kernels  are 
cover’d  with  a  thin  Pellicle  or  Skin,  that  is  light 
and  reddilh,  and  with  a  very  ftrong  Nut  like  Shell  ; 
thefe  Nuts,  with  their  Kernels,  are  found  in  the 
Pine  Apples,  and  are  call’d,  for  that  Reafon,  Pine 
Nuts,  Pine  Kernels,  or  Almonds  of  the  Pine 
Fruit  :  Thofe  we  now  fell  come  from  Catalonia , 
as  likewife  from  Provence  and  Languedoc ,  and  fe- 
veral  other  Parts  of  France,  To  get  the  Kernels 
from  the  Pine  Apples,  they  are  thrown  into  a  hot 
Oven,  where  the  Heat  makes  them  open  ;  after 
which  they  break  the  Nuts,  and  take  from  thence 
the  Kernels,  which  are  fent  into  different  Parts 
of  the  World:  Chufe  them  white,  the  largeft 
and  leaft  mix’d  with  Shells  and  Skins  that  you  can 
get,  and  which  are  of  a  lweet  1  aide  ;  in  a  Word, 
which  neither  fmell  of  Oil  or  Muftinefs  :  I  hey 
are  much  ufed,  efpeciallv  in  Lent ,  to  make  lève¬ 
rai  Sorts  of  Ragous  :  T he  Confectioners  cuver 
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them  with  Sugar,  after  having  ffoved  them  fome 
Time  to  take  out  the  Oil  :  They  make  an  Oil  of 
them  by  Expreffion,  which  has  the  fame  Virtues 
with  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  efpecially  when  the 
Kernels  are  frelh  and  new  :  They  are  fometimes 
ufed  to  feed  Canary-Birds  ;  and  the  Pafte,  after 
the  Oil  is  prefs’d,  is  good  to  walh  the  Hands  with. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Pine  Ker¬ 
nels ,  from  the  fe\  eral  Sorts  of  Pines  Lemery. 
which  produce  them  ;  I  fhall  give  you 
an  Account  of  four  ;  one  whereof  is  cultivated, 
and  the  other  three  wild. 

The  cultivated  Pine  is  call’d  Pirns ,  or  Pirns 
Sativa ,  vcl  Domejlica ,  by  Bauhinus ,  Raius,  Tour- 
nefort  and  Gerard  :  Tbe  Trunk  of  which  is  large, 
upright,  and  tall  ;  naked,  or  bare  at  the  Bottom, 
and  full  of  Branches  at  the  Top,  cover’d  with  a 
rough,  reddifh  Bark  ;  the  Wood  is  firm,  ffrong, 
yellowifh  and  feented  ;  the  Branches  are  difpofed 
in  Order  ;  the  Leaves  grow  two  and  two,  long 
and  fmall  like  Threads  ;  hard,  durable,  and  con- 
ftantly  green  ;  pointed  or  prickly  at  their  Tops  ; 
furrounded  at  the  Bottom  with  a  membranous 
Sheath.  The  Hulks  or  Shells,  are  of  feveral 
membranous  Foldings,  which  contain  two  Cells, 
fill’d  with  nothing  but  a  light  Duff  ;  thefe  Hulks 
leave  no  Fruit  behind  them  ;  that  growing  upon 
the  fame  Stalks  with  the  Leaves,  begins  by  a  But¬ 
ton,  and  arrives  to  be  a  large  fcaly  Apple,  almoft 
round,  or  pyramidal,  of  a  reddifh  Colour  :  The 
Scales  which  form  it  are  hard,  woody,  thicker 
commonly  at  the  Peint,  or  Top,  than  at  the 
Bottom  ;  hollow  lengthwife,  with  two  Cavities, 
each  of  which  contains  a  hard  Shell,  or  oblong 
Nut,  cover’d  or  edg’d  with  a  thin,  light,  reddifh 
Rind  ;  they  call  thefe  in  Latin ,  Strobili  Pinei , 
feu  Nuces  pinces,  or  Pine  Nuts,  which  enclofe  in 
each  an  oblong  Kernel,  half  round,  white,  fweet 
to  the  Tafte,  and  tender. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  Pinus  Sylvejlris,  by 
Raius ,  &c.  or  Pinus  Sylvejlris  vulgaris  Geneven- 
fts ,  by  Bauhinus  and  Tournefort ,  the  common 
wild  Geneva  Pine  ;  this  grows,  ufually,  lefs  high 
than  the  cultivated,  but  fometimes  it  attains  to 
the  fame  Pleight  and  Size  ;  its  Trunk  more  fre¬ 
quently  fixait,  but  is  fometimes  crocked  ;  tbe 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  Fruit  much 
fmaller  than  the  firft,  more  refinous,  and  falls  ea- 
fily  when  ripe  :  This  Tree  grows  in  mountainous 
and  rocky  Places. 

Th  -  third  Sort  is  call’d  Pinus  fylvejlris  Mugo, 
five  Crein ,  or  Pinajler  Aufhiacus ,  tire  Aujlrian 
wild  Pine,  being  a  diminutive  Pine,  which  grows 
not  above  the  Height  of  a  Man  ;  it  divides  itfclf 
from  the  Root  into  feveral  large  Branches,  that 
are  flexible  and  pliant,  fpreading  wide,  cover’d 
with  a  thick,  rough  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  the 
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fame  Form,  and  difpofed  like  the  cultivated  Pine, 
but  much  fhorter,  thicker,  flefhy,  Ids  fharp  at 
their  Ends,  and  greener  ;  the  Fruit  are  not  fo 
big  as  thofe  of  the  Larix ,  or  Cyprus ,  but  they 
are  fcaly,  form’d  pyramidally  like  other  Pine  Ap¬ 
ples  ;  the  Root  is  thick  and  woody  :  This  Plant 
grows  in  mountainous  and  ftony  Ground,  as 
about  the  Alps ,  and  among  other  Rocks. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  call’d  Firms  fylvejlris  Mari- 
tima ,  conis  firmiter  rarnis  adharentilus,  by  Bau- 
hinus,  Ray  and  Tournefort,  or  Pinus  fylvejlris  al¬ 
tera  Maritima,  the  wold  Sea  Pine  :  This  is  a 
fmali  Tree  whefe  Wood  is  white,  ftrong-feented 
and  refmous  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  other 
Pines  ;  the  Fruit  are  in  Pairs,  and  fhap’d  like 
thofe  of  the  cultivated  Pine,  but  a  great  deal  lefs, 
being  ty’d  ftrongly  to  the  Branch,  by  their  woody 
Stalks  :  This  Plant  grows  in  mountainous  Parts, 
near  the  Sea. 

All  the  Pines  that  grow  in  the  hot  Countries 
yield  Plenty  of  Rofin,  by  Incifions  made  in  their 
Bark  ;  they  afford  Abundance  of  Oil  and  efien- 
tial  Salt  :  The  Bark  and  Leaves  of  the  Pine  are 
aftringent  and  deficative.  We  have  Pine  Kernels 
from  Catalonia ,  Languedoc  and  Provence ,  which 
are  taken  from  the  Pine  Apples,  as  taught  by  Po- 
met.  Chafe  fuch  as  are  new,  plump,  clean  and 
white,  that  have  a  good  fweet  Tafte  ;  they  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  fome  Salt  ;  are  pec¬ 
toral,  reftorative,  fvveeten  and  cor  redd  the  Acri¬ 
mony  of  Humours,  increafe  Urine  and  Seed, 
cleanfe  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys,  refolve,  attenu¬ 
ate,  and  mollify,  and  may  be  ufed  internally  and 
externally. 

[The'  Pine  Kernels  ufed  in  Medicine  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Pinus  fativa  five  Dome/fica,  Ger. 
1173.  Pinus  Urbana  five  Domejlica ,  Park.  1534. 
They  are  emollient,  agglutinant,  and  very  nutri¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  very  good  in  Confumptions, 
and  make  a  pleafant  Emulfion,  like  Almonds. J 

41.  Of  the  White  Ben  Nut. 

THE  Ben,  or  Bcheriy  is  the  Fruit  of 
a  Tree  that  grows  in  Arabia  ;  it 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  the  Birch  Tree  ; 
the  Leaves  are  roundifh,  very  fmali  in  Proportion 
to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Tree,  rang’d  by  Pairs  on 
Ribs,  and  at  Diftances  from  one  Pair  to  another  ; 
the  Fruit  is  a  Pod,  or  Hulk,  five  or  fix  Inches 
long,  compofed  of  two  furrow’d  tough  Pieces, 
of  an  infipid  rather  than  aftringent  Tafte,  and 
enclofing,  in  different  Cells,  white  triangular 
Seeds,  as  large  as  Hazel-Nuts,  which  have,  un¬ 
der  a  thin  Skin,  a  bitter  oily  Kernel,  like  that  of 
a  Nut,  but  whiter.  The  Tree  whieh  bears  the 
Ben  is  very  fcarce  in  Europe  y  and  the  Figure 


I  here  give  you,  is  taken  from  that  which  is  at 
Rome,  in  the  Garden  of  Cardinal  Farnefe. 

Chufe  fuch  Kernels  as  are  white,  frefh,  and 
the  hcavieft  you  can  get.  They  are  ufed  to  make 
an  Oil  of,  which  has  a  great  many  good  Quali¬ 
ties  ;  the  firft  is,  that  it  has  neither  Tafte  nor 
Smell,  and  never  grows  rank,  which  makes  it  of 
great  Ufe  to  the  Perfumers  and  others,  for  taking 
the  Scents  of  Flowers,  as  Jeflamine,  Oranges* 
Tuberofe,  and  the  like.  With  this  Oil  it  is  they 
make  all  their  fweet  Efl'ences,  adding  to  the  blow¬ 
ers  aforenam’d,  as  they  fancy,  Ambergreafe, 
Mufk,  Civet,  Benjamin,  Storax,  Balfam  of  Peru , 
lAc.  They  grow  in  Syria,  Arabia ,  Ethiopia,. 
and  India ,  where  they  come  to  Perfection,  which 
they  fcarcely  ever  do  in  Europe. 

The  whole  Nut  is  of  a  purging  Quality,  and 
the  dry  Prefting,  or  Powder,  after  the  Oil  is  ta¬ 
ken  out,  is  cleanfing  and  drying  ;  the  Shells,  or 
Hulks,  bind  extremely  ;  the  Kernels  bruifed,  and 
drunk  with  a  little  Ale,  purge  the  Body  from 
grofs  and  thin  Flegm  ;  the  Oil,  which  is  drawn 
out  of  the  Nut,  does  the  fame,  provokes  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  cleanfes  the  Stomach  of  foul  Matter  ga¬ 
ther’d  therein  ;  but  the  Nut  itfelf,  in  its  grofs  Body, 
does  much  more  trouble  the  Stomach,  unlefs  it  be 
roafted  at  the  Fire,  for  then  they  lofe  much  of 
their  emetick  Quality,  and  only  purge  downwards  ; 
they  are  given  in  Clyfters  with  very  good  Effedt 
to  cleanfe  the  Bov/els  and  cure  the  Cholick  ;  the 
Kernels,  taken  in  Poffet-Drink  to  a  Dram,  mol¬ 
lify  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.  The 
Oil,  befides  its  excellent  Ufe  to  the  Perfumers,  is 
employ’d  by  the  Glovers  and  Skinners  to  preferve 
their  Leather  from  Spots  or  Stains,  or  from  ever 
growing  mouldy,  as  thofe  perfum’d  with  Oil  of 
Almonds  do.  It  more  eafily  extracts,  and  longer 
retains  the  Perfume  of  any  thing  infufed  in  it, 
than  any  other  Oil  whatfoever  ;  being  dropp’d  into 
the  Ears,  it  helps  the  Noife  in  them,  and  Deaf- 
nefs.  The  Kernel  ufed  with  Vinegar  and  Nitre, 
is  good  againft  the  Itch,  Leprofy,  running  Sores, 
Scabs,  Pimples,  and  other  Defedations  of  the 
Skin.  Mix’d  with  Meal  of  Orobus,  and  apply ’d 
piaifterwife  to  the  Side,  it  helps  the  Spleen,  and 
eafes  the  Gout,  and  Nerves  which  are  pain’d  with 
Cramps,  Spafms,  Colds  and  Bruifes.  Mix’d  with 
Honey,  it  difiblves  Nodes,  Tophes,  Knots,  and 
hard  Tumours. 

Ben  parvurn  vel  Balanus  Myrepfica , 

Pharagon  incolis  ad  montem  Sinai ,  or  Lemery. . 
Granum  Ben,  the  Ben  Berry  ;  is  a  bruit 
like  a  Hazel  Nut,  oblong,  triangular,  or  raifed 
with  three  Corners,  cover’d  with  a  Rind,  or  thin 
Scale,  pretty  tender,  and  of  a  grey  or  white  Co¬ 
lour.  Within  the  Bark,  or  Rind,  is  a  white  oily 
Almond,  of  a  fweetifh  Tafte.  The  Fruit  grows 
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upon  a  certain  Tree  in  Æthîopia ,  refembling  the 
Tamarifk.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  large,  and 
well  fed  :  There  is  an  Oil  made  of  it,  as  of  Al¬ 
monds,  by  Expreflion,  call’d  Oleum  Balaninum , 
and  which  has  this  particular  Quality,  not  to  grow 
rancid  with  keeping.  The  Ben  purges  upwards 
and  downwards  all  bilious  and  pituitous  Humours, 
given  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  and  a  half: 
Externally  it  is  deterfive,  refolutive,  and  drying. 

Befides  this,  there  is  another  Species  of  Ben , 
that  is  much  larger  than  what  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of  :  It  is  call’d  by  Menard ,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Drugs,  Ben  magnum,  feu  Avellana  purgatrix,  the 
great  Ben,  or  purging  Filbert  :  It  grows  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  brought  fometimes  from  St.  Domingo, 
but  is  very  fcarce  in  France:  It  purges  vpwards 
and  downwards  ;  the  Indians  ufe  it  for  the  Wind- 
Cholick,  the  Dofe  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram  ; 
they  weaken  its  Force  by  roafting  of  it. 

[The  Ben  Nut  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Treewhofe 
Wood  is  the  Lignum  Nephriticum ,  deferib’d  in 
the  third  Book. 

The  Avellana  Purgatrix  of  America ,  which 
Lerhery  mentions  here  as  another  Species  of  the 
Ben  Nut,  is  the  Seed  of  the  Ricinoides  arbor  Ame¬ 
ricana  folio  multifdo,  Tourn.  mention’d  in  the 
laft  Chapter.] 

42.  Of  Piftachia  Nuts. 

TH  E  Pijlachia  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  a  green  Almond, 
which  we  bring  from  feveral  Parts  of  Per- 
fa,  and  other  Places  in  Afia,  efpecially  from  about 
a  Town  call’d  Ma  lover  ;  the  Tree  which  bears 
them  is  much  of  the  Height  of  a  Nut-Tree,  and 
the  Leaves  almoft  round  ;  after  which  come  Fruit 
in  Clufters,  very  beautiful  to  lock  upon,  being 
green  mix’d  with  red.  Under  the  Skin,  or  Hulk, 
is  found  a  hard  white  Shell,  which  contains  a  Ker¬ 
nel  of  a  green  mix’d  with  red  on  the  Outfide,  and 
green  within  ;  of  a  fweet  pleafant  Tafte.  Chufe 
jour  Pijlachias  in  the  Shell,  very  heavy  and  full  ; 
in  fhort,  fuch  that  three  Pound  Weight  of  them 
in  the  Shell  may  yield  a  Pound  when  broken,  that 
is,  a  Pound  of  Kernels. 

As  to  the  fhell’d  Pijlachias,  chufe  the  neweft, 
that  are  red  without  and  green  within,  and  the 
leaf!  bruifed  that  can  be.  As  to  their  Size,  fome 
efleem  the  largeft,  and  others  the  fmall,  efpecially 
the  Confectioner,  when  he  is  to  ufe  them  for  can¬ 
dying  over  with  Sugar,  in  order  to  make  what 
they  call  Piftachia  Comfits.  They  are  very  little 
ufed  in  Phyfick,  except  that  they  put  them  into 
fome  Galenical  Ccmpofitions,  being  a  proper  Re- 
ftorative  in  old  Age.  They  make  an  Oil  of  the 
Pijlachia,  but  it  is  of  fo  little  Ufe,  I  ihall  fay 
nothing  of  it. 
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Pijlachia,  Phijlachia ,  Fijiici ,  or  the 
Piftachia,  is  a  Fruit  of  the  Shape  and  Lemery. 
Bignefs  of  the  green  Almond,  which  is 
brought  from  Perfia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  In- 
dies.  They  grow  in  Clufters  upon  a  Kind  of 
Turpentine  Tree,  call’d  Terebinthus  Indica  by 
1  beophrajlus ,  or  the  Pijlachia  of  Diofcorides  by 
Tourne  fort,  is'e.  and  by  Parkinfon,  NuxPiJlacia. 
1  his  I  ree  bears  Leaves  made  like  the  common 
I  urpentine  1  ree,  but  larger,  which  are  fibrous 
or  ftringy,  and  fometimes  pointed,  ranged  fevc- 
rally  upon  a  long  Rib,  terminated  by  a  Angle  Leaf. 
Tiie  t  loweis  are  oiipoied  in  Bunches,  in  which 
are  fix’d  at  the  Bottom,  Chives  or  Threads, 
which  rife  to  the  Top  of  the  Flower,  of  a  purple 
Colour  ;  theie  leave  no  Fruit  behind  them,  the  Fruit 
growing  upon  Stalks  that  bear  no  Flowers  at  all. 

The  Ptjlachia  has  two  Barks,  or  Rinds  ;  the 
firft  is  tender,  ot  a  greenifh  Colour,  mix’d  with 
ced  ;  the  fécond  is  hard  as  Wood,  white  and 
brittle  ;  they  enclofe  a  Kernel,  of  a  green  Colour, 
mix’d  with  red  on  the  Outfide  and  green  within 
of  a  fweet  agreeable  Tafte.  They  are  pe&orak 
apenve,  moiftening,  reftorative,  fortify  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  procure  an  Appetite.  The  ripe.  Nut 
in  Subftance  is  freely  and  liberally  eaten  by  People 
of  Quality,  as  well  to  gratify  the  Palate,  as  for 
phyfical  Ufes. 

[The  Piftachia  Nut  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Pifta- 
cha  Peregrina  fruit  u  racemofo ,  five  Terebinthus 
Indica  Theophrafii,  C.  B.  Pin.  401.  Pijlachia 
fruit u  racemofo,  Jonf.  Dendr.  128.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  hot  Countries.  The  Fruit  is  fre¬ 
quently  eaten,  but  has  little  Ufe  in  Medicine.] 

43.  Of  Almonds. 

TÿUTE  fell  two  Sorts  of  Almonds,  the 
v  v  fweet  and  the  bitter.  The  Trees  Pomet. 
which  produce  thefe  are  fo  common,  I 
think  it  needlefs  to  give  any  Defcription  of  them 
contenting  myfelf  only  to'  fay  that  both  Sorts  of 
Almonds  come  from  feveral  Parts,  as  Provence , 
Languedoc ,  Barbary ,  and  Cbinon  in  Touraine  \  but 
the  moft  valued  of  all,  are  thofe  that  grow  about 
Avignon,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  large,  of  a  high 
Colour,  that  is  to  fay,  reddifh  without,  and 
white  within,  of  a  fweet  pleafant  Tafte,  which  is 
contrary  to  thofe  of  Cbinon  and  Barbary,  that  are 
fmall  and  roundifh.  As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  fweet 
Almond,  it  is  fo  confiderable,  and  fo  well  known 
throughout  the  World,  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
mention  it.  I  ftiall  only  treat  of  the  Oil,  as 
being  a  Commodity  of  great  Confequence,  con- 
fidering  the  vaft  Confumption  that  is  made  of  it. 
There  are  befide  fweet  Almonds  fold  in  the  Shell, 
call’d,  tho’  improperly,  Florence  Almonds,  for  the 
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greateftPart  of  what  are  fold  of  them,  are  brought 
from  Languedoc  and  Touraine  ;  tne  beft  ot  thefe 
are  reckon’d  thofe  that  break  eafdy  under  the 
Thumb.  Thefe  are  of  fcarce  any  other  Ufe  than 
to  furniff  Gentlemens  Tables  as  Part  of  the  Defert. 

Amygdala  or  the  Almond,  is  the  Fruit 
Lemery.  of  a  Tree  call’d  in  Latin  Amygdalus ,  or 
J  the  Almond-Tree,  which  is  cultivated 
in  our  Gardens.  The  Leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  ending  in  a  (harp  Point,  of  a  bitter  gratehil 
Tafte  ;  they  refemble  the  Peach  Leaves,  and  are 
hardi v  to  be  diftinguiff’d  from  them  when  pluck’d 
from" the  Trees,  except  that  they  are  tougher  or 
more  pliant.  The  Flower  is  alfo  very  like  that 
of  the  Peach,  but  much  whiter,  and  lefs  purga¬ 
tive.  It  is  fucceeded  by  a  hard  woody  Fruit,  ob¬ 
long,  cover’d  with  a  hairy  greeniff  Hufk  that  is 
flefty.  It  contains  within  it  an  oblong  flat  Al¬ 
mond,  which  all  the  World  knows.  There  are 
two  Kinds  of  Almonds,  the  firft  whereof,  or  the 
fweet,  are  pleafant  to  eat,  of  good  Nourifliment, 
and  proper  againft  Lafks  and  the  Bloody-Flux  ; 
they  are  pedtoral  and  opening,  good  againft 
Coughs,  Cold,  Afthma’s  and  Confumptions.  An 
Emulfion  or  Milk  made  of  them  with  Barley- 
Water,  is  a  good  Drink  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoeas 
and  Dyfenteries.  The  Virtues  of  the  Oil  will  be 
mention’d  under  that  Head.  _ 

[The  fweet  Almond  is  the  Kernel  of  the  Fruit 
of  the  Am\gdalus  fativa  fruttu  majore.  Boerh. 
Ind.  2.  245.  C.  B.  Pin.  441.  Amygdalus 

Dulcis.  J.  B.  1.  174-  _  . 

And  the  Bitter  of  the  Amygdalus  Amara.  Boerh. 

Ind.  245.  C.  B.  Pin.  441.  _ 

The  Sweet  make  an  exceeding  pleafant  hmulhon, 
good  in  all  Diforders  from  acrimonious  Humours. 
b  The  Bitter  are  aperient,  deterfive,  and  diure- 
rick,  good  in  Obftruaions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
Mefentery  and  Womb,  and  are  alfo  faid  to  take 
off  the  Effets  of  Drunkennefs. 

Our  prefent  Race  of  Chymifts,  as  they  call 
themfelves,  make  what  they  fell  under  the  Name 
of  Black  Cherry  Water  from  thefe,  as  they 
give  the  fame  Kind  of  Flavour  by  Diftillation  as 
the  Kernel  of  the  Cherry  Stone  ;  and  they  ufe  for 
this  Purpofe  only  the  Refufe  Almond  Cakes,  from 
which  the  Perfumer  has  before  exprefs’d  what  he 
fells  under  the  Name  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds.'] 

44.  Of  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds. 

OI  L  of  fweet  Almonds  is  prepar’d 
feveral  Ways  :  Some  do  it  by 
blanching,  and  others  by  pounding  them 
as  they  are  ;  lome  ufe  good  Almonds,  and  others 
bad  ones,  and  every  one  according  to  his  Capa¬ 
city  and  his  Confcience  ;  the  Method  of  expref- 
fcng  the  Oil  is  fo  commonly  known,  that  it  wou’d 
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be  trifling  to  pretend  to  give  any  Account  of  it  at 
this  Time  of  Day  ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  inform 
you  that  there  arc  two  Sorts,  the  one  drawn  by 
the  Fire,  and  the  other  without,  which  is  call’d 
the  cold  drawn  Oil,  and  is  only  proper  for  inter¬ 
nal  Ufe,  the  hot  being  fubjedl  in  a  ffort  Time  to 
grow  rank  and  (linking.  After  the  fame  Manner 
Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  is  made,  chiefly  for  exter¬ 
nal  Ufe  ;  as  likewife  Oil  of  Walnuts,  Hazel 
Nuts,  Ben,  white  Pine-Kernels,  and  of  the 
Ricinus  Seeds  call’d  Oil  of  the  infernal  Fig,  which 
is  much  ufed  bv  the  Savages  to  kill  Vermin  ;  as 
alfo  from  white  Poppy  Seeds,  the  four  cold  Seeds, 
Linfeed,  and  the  like,  by  Expreflion,  and  with¬ 
out  Heat.  As  to  the  Way  of  chufing  all  thefe 
Sorts  of  Oils,  the  beft  Advice  I  can  give  you  is 
to  deal  with  honed  People  that  are  above  putting 
a  little  Cheat  upon  you,  and  not  to  deal  with 
Hawkers,  but  give  a  Price  for  that  which  is  good 
in  its  Kind. 

Befides  the  Oil,  there  are  Mackaroons  made 
by  the  Confedlioners  out  of  the  Almonds  blanch’d 
and  beat  up  to  a  Pafte  with  Sugar,  (Ac.  The 
Almond-Pafte  which  remains  after  the  Expreflion 
of  the  Oil ,  ferves  the  Perfumers  to  fell  for 
waftring  the  Hands,  and  making  the  Skin  fmooth. 
The  Oil  by  Expreflion  new  drawn,  is  good  againft 
Roughnefs  and  Sorenefs  of  the  Breaft  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  Pleurifies,  Coughs,  Afthma’s,  Wheefings, 
Stitches,  hedlick  Fevers,  Ulcers  in  the  Kidneys, 
Bladder,  Womb,  and  Guts  ;  and  helps  Scalding 
of  Urine.  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  helps  Deafnefs, 
if  dropt  into  the  Ears,  as  alfo  Pains  and  Noife 
therein.  Outwardly  it  takes  away  Spots  in  the 
Skin ,  and  brings  dev/n  the  great  Bc-llies  of 
Children.  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  given  inwardly 
with  Manna  and  Sugar-candy  is  good  againft 
Cholick  and  Stone,  Gripes  in  Children,  dry 
Coughs,  and  for  Women  in  Labour.  Some  fay 
that  the  Oil  of  fweet  and  bitter  Almonds  both 
may  be  preferv’d  from  being  rank  by  the  Help  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz’d. 

[The  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  is  generally  more 
carefully  prepar’d  than  that  of  the  bitter;  the 
Almonds  are  blanch’d,  and  beat  to  a  Pafte  in  a 
Marble  Mortar,  and  the  Oil  prefled  out  without 
the  lead  Afliftance  cf  Heat. 

That  of  the  bitter  is  generally  made  from  them 
Skins  and  all,  and  they  are  thoroughly  heated  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  Prefs,  and  this  is  com¬ 
monly  fold  and  ufed  under  the  Name  of  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds.] 

4 5.  Of  Citrons. 

TH  E  Citrons ,  both  the  fweet  and 
four,  are  Fruit  fo  common,  and 
moft  Parts  of  the 
World, 


fo  well  known  in 
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World,  that  I  fhaîî  pafs  by  their  Defcription,  and 
content  myfelf  to  lay  that  what  we  fell  comes 
from  St.  Rhemes  about  Genoa,  Nice,  and  Manfon, 
a  little  Village  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
from  whence  they  are  brought  by  Sea  and  Land 
to  Marfeilles,  Lyons ,  Rouen  and  Paris.  The 
Sale  of  Citrons  is  not  made  in  the  Cities  aforefaid, 
except  Nice ,  but  by  the  Determination  of  the 
Council  of  the  Place,  it  happens  twice  a  Year, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  May  and  September  ;  fometimes 
three  Times  a  Year,  according  as  the  Crop  or 
Harveft  is  confiderable,  and  when  the  Time  of 
the  Sale  is,  they  fell  only  fuch  as  will  not  pafs 
through  an  Iron  Ring  made  round  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  all  that  go  through  ferve  to  make  into 
Juice,  which  they  tranfport  to  Avignon  and  Lyons, 
for  the  Dyers  in  Grain.  As  to  the  choice  of 
fweet  or  four  Citrons ,  the  Commodity  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  Defcription. 

4 6.  Of  Oil  of  Citron. 

W”E  fell  two  Sorts  of  Citron  Oil,  to  wit,  the 
common,  and  that  which  is  call’d  the  Ef- 
fence  of  Cedre.  The  firft  and  moft  valued  is 
that  which  bears  the  Name  of  the  Cedre  Ellence 
or  Bergamot ,  which  is  made  two  Ways,  either 
by  the  Zejl,  or  the  raiping  or  grating  of  the  Citron- 
peel  frefh  ;  with  an  Aiembick  'and  Water  they 
draw  this  Way  a  white  odoriferous  Oil,  like  the 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  but  that  it  is  not  fo  grofs 
and  fat.  The  fécond  Sort  is  the  common  Oil  of 
Citrons,  which  is  greenifh,  clear,  and  fragrant, 
and  is  made  by  the  Aiembick,  with  the  Lee  or 
Settlings  that  are  found  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Calk,  wherein  Juice  of  Citrons  has  been  kept  ; 
fifty  Pounds  whereof  will  afford  three  Pounds  of 
clear  Oil,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Good- 
nefs  and  Newnefs  of  the  Citrons.  Thefe  Oils 
are  ufed  by  the  Perfumers,  becaufe  of  their  agree¬ 
able  Smell,  efpeciaily  the  efiêntial  Oil.  As  to 
the  four  Cedre,  or  Bergamot,  ’tis  a  Juice  made 
from  a  certain  Kind  of  half-ripe  Citrons  that  come 
from  Bourgaire  near  St.  Rhemes,  from  whence 
it  is  carry  d  into  feveral  Parts.  The  Ufe  of  it  is 
likewife  for  the  Perfumers,  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  by 
feveral  other  Perfons. 

47*  Of  candied  Citrons. 

WE  have  finall  Citrons  brought  from  the  Ma¬ 
deira  s  of  different  Sizes,  candied  two  forts 
of  W ays,  to  wit,  dry  and  liquid.  They  are  very 
pleafant  to  eat,  and  fhould  be  chofen  tender, 
green  and  new.  There  is  befides,  the  Citron- 
peel,  that  comes  from  the  Madeiras,  candied  dry, 
the  bell  of  which  is  the  frefheft,  in  little  Pieces, 
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clear  and  transparent,  very  green  on  the  Outfide, 
and  the  moft  frofted  with  the  Candy  within  that 
can  be,  very  fleftiy,  eafy  to  cut,  and  well  dried, 
not  full  of  black  Spots,  which  happens  not  to  it 
but  by  Moifture,  which  it  gets  by  Age. 

The  Citron-peel  is  much  ufed,  becaufe  it  is 
excellent  to  eat.  There  is,  befides,  what  we 
call  Chips,  that  are  cut  into  little  Pieces.  The 
Turks  with  the  Juice  and  Sugar  make  what  they 
call  Sorbec,  the  beft  of  which  comes  from  Alex¬ 
andria.  With  the  clarified 'Juice  and  fine  Sugar 
we  make  Syrup  of  Citron,  to  cool  the  Blood, 
and  quench  Thirft.  The  Citron  Juice  which  is 
made  at  Paris,  is  not  fit  for  any  Thing,  being 
made  chiefly  of  decay’d  Citrons. 

Citron-peels  come  alfo  to  us  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  ;  thofe  which  look  frefh  and  of  a  lively 
yellow  Colour,  and  that  have  a  fragrant  Smell,  are 
beft  ;  if  the  Colour  and  Smell  be  decay’d,  they 
are  not  of  much  Value.  They  are  cephalick, 
neurotick,  ftomachick,  cardiack,  hyfterick,  and 
alexipharmick,  good  againft  all  cold  and  moift: 
Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  Bitings  of 
Serpents  and  mad  Dogs,  and  all  Sorts  of  malign 
and  peftilential  Difafes  ;  Meafles,  Small-Pox, 
Plague,  Surfeits,  isfc. 

Under  this  Head  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay 
fcmething  of  Lemons,  which  are  much  of  the 
fame  Nature.  They  grow  in  all  the  fouthem 
Parts  of  America,  as  alfo  in  Spain,  Portugal , 
Italy,  and  France,  and  with  much  Care  and 
Houfing  in  the  Winter  in  England.  The  Juice, 
which  is  that  we  intend  to  fpeakof  here,  is  fharper 
than  that  of  Citrons,  and  therefore  dryer  and 
cooler.  It  is  of  good  Ufe  in  Weaknefs  of  the 
Stomach,  Vomitings,  violent  burning  Fevers,  as 
alfo  in  malignant  and  peftilential  Fevers,  and  in 
Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  as  a Menjlruum  to  diftolve  Bodies,  and  in  fome 
Mixtures  and  Drinks.  A  Syrup  of  Lemons  for 
the  fame  Purpofe  is  made  with  an  equal  Quantity 
of  Sugar,  and  thus  the  Juice  is  preferv’d  ;  for 
if  it  be  kept  long  by  itfelf,  it  will  be  apt  to  grow 
mufty,  and  lofe  its  Acidity. 

Citreum  vulgare ,  as  Mr.  Tournefort 
calls  it,  is  a  little  Tree  that  is  always  Lemery. 
green,  whofe  Branches  fpread  wide, 
and  are  pliant,  cioath’d  with  a  fmooth  green 
Bark.  The  Leaves  are  plain,  long,  and  lars;e  as 
the  Walnut,  pointed  like  thofe  of  the  Bay-Tree, 
but  more  fiefhy,  indented  on  their  Sides,  of  a 
fine  green  fhining  Colour,  efpeciaily  on  the  out¬ 
fide,  and  of  a  ftrong  Flavour.  The  Flower  is 
made  up  of  five  Leaves,  round,  the  Colour 
white,  inclining  to  red  or  purple,  of  a  pleafant 
Smell,  fupported  by  a  round  hard  Cup.  When 
the  Flower  is  gone,  the  Fruit  forms  itfelf  ufuaily 
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oblong,  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  ahnoft 
round,  as  thick  as  a  large  Pear,  cover’d  with  a 
rough  uneven  Rind,  flefhy,  thick,  of  a  green 
Colour  at  the  Beginning,  but  as  it  ripens  it  be¬ 
comes  of  a  light  Yellow  without,  white  within, 
of  a  very  agreeable  Smell,  and  a  biting  aromatick 
Tafte.  This'  Rind  covers  a  veficulous  Sub- 
ftance,  divided  into  feveral  Cells,  or  Partitions, 
full  of  a  Juice  that  is  acid  and  very  plcafant  to 
the  Tafte,  and  with  fome  oblong  white  pithy 
Seeds,  of  a  Tafte  that  is  a  little  bitter.  The 
Fruit  carries  the  Name  of  the  Tree  that  bears  it, 
which  is  the  Citron  "Tree,  cultivated  in  the  hot 
Countries,  as  Italy,  Provence  or  Languedoc  ;  the 
Fruit  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Phyfick,  the  Leaf  and 
Flower  very  rarely. 

Thefe  two  latter,  namely  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
afford  abundance  of  Oil,  volatile  and  effential 
Salt  ;  they  are  cordial  and  ftrengthen  ;  the  Rind, 
efpecialiy  the  very  outward  Part  that  is  yellow, 
yields  a  good  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  :  It  is 
proper  to  fortify  the  Heart,  Stomach  and  Brain, 
and  to  refift  Poifon.  The  Juice  contains  in  it  a 
Quantity  of  effential  Salt  and  Flegm,  but  very 
little  Od:  It  is  cordial,  cooling,  proper  to  abate 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  to  precipitate  the  Bile,  to 
quench  Thirft,  and  refift  Poifon.  There  is  a 
Way  of  flicking  a  Citron  all  over  with  Cloves,  to 
carry  in  the  Pocket  to  fmell  to  in  any  epidemical 
Sicknefs,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  Contagion. 
There  is  another  Kind,  call’d  the  Sweet  Citron , 
becaufe  not  fharp  as  the  other  ;  but  in  no  Efteem 
either  for  its  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

[The  Citron  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Malus  Citria 
five  Medica.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1654.  Citrum  vul- 
gare.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  420.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  the  Lemon  of  the  Malus 
Limonia.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1656.  Malus  Limonia 
acida.  C.  B.  Pin.  436. 

The  Citron  and  Lemon  have  much  the  fame 
Tafte  and  Virtues,  but  the  Lemon  is  the  fharper 
of  the  two.. 

48.  Of  Oranges. 

THE  fweet  and  four  Oranges  come 
from  Nice,  À  foul  a,  the  Ifles  of 
Hyeres,  Genoa,  Portugal,  the  American 
Iflands,  and  China  ;  but  the  largeft  Store  of  thefe 
we  ufe  now  come  from  Provence.  Oranges ,  as 
well  as  Citrons,  are  fo  well  known  that  I  fhall 
make  no  Defciiption  of  them. 

Oranges  are  candied  whole,  after  having  been 
fcooy ’d  ;  and  thefe  are  what  we  call  whole  Oranges , 
or  whole  Candied  Orange  Peel.  The  fineft  is  that 
which  is  made  at  Tours ,  becaufe  it  is  clearer, 
more  tianfparent,  and  of  an  higher  Colour  than 
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any  other.  W e  have  Orange  Peel  cut  in  Chips 
from  Lyons,  which  is  what  we  call  Orangeat,  and 
cover’d  with  Sugar  is  the  Orangeat  Comfit. 

Befide  the  large  Trade  we  have  in  the  fweet 
and  four  Oranges,  and  the  Bigarradcs  or  large 
Oranges ,  we  alfo  fell  the  candied  Orange  Flowers , 
which  come  chiefly  from  Italy  and  Provence  -,  and 
the  diftill’d  Water  is  what  we  call  Naptha  and 
Orange  Flower  Water,  which  is  ufed  by  the  Per¬ 
fumers  ;  that  which  is  beffc  ought  to  be  of  a  fweet 
Smell,  bitter  Tafte,  very  pleafant,  and  of  that 
Y  ear’s  Diftillation  ;  for  what  is  kept  above  the 
Year  lofes  its  Smell.  Thofe  who  diftil  O  ange 
Flowers  draw  alfo  a  clear  Oil  of  a  ftrong  Fra- 
grancy,  which  the  Perfumers  call  Neroli  ;  the  beft 
is  made  at  Rome ,  and  the  next  in  Provence  :  This 
is  the  common  Opinion  ;  but  we  may  allure  our- 
felves  it  is  erroneous,  for  that  it  is  eafy  to  make 
better  at  Paris  than  either  in  Italy  or  Provence  ; 
the  Reafon  is,  that  Italy  and  Provence  being  hotter 
than  our  Climate,  the  Sun  more  readily  exhales 
the  Odour  ;  but  we  cannot  draw  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Oil  as  in  the  hot  Countries,  for  in 
Italy  and  Provence  they  may  make  feveral  more 
Diftillations  than  we  can,  becaufe  the  Flowers 
that  are  in  Prime  one  Month  in  Paris  hold  two 
in  Provence  and  three  in  Italy ,  becaufe  of  their 
greater  Nearnefs  to  the  Sun. 

The  Difference  between  Naptha  and  Orange 
Foiuer  Water  is,  that  the  Naptha  is  diftill’d  from 
the  Leaves  of  the  Orange  Flowers ,  pick’d  clean  from 
the  Filaments,  &c.  and  the  Orange  Flower  Water 
from  the  whole  Flower  as  it  is  gather’d  ;  the 
Naptha  Water  therefore,  truly  prepar’d,  is  much 
finer  and  more  fragrant  than  the  common  Orange 
Flower  Water 

The  People  of  Provence  bring  us  an  Oil  which 
they  make  from  the  Zejls  and  the  outward  thin 
Rind  of  the  Oranges,  by  means  of  an  Alembick 
and  Water,  and  this  Oil  is  of  a  ftrong  fweet 
Smell.  They  bring  befides  another  Sort  we  call 
Orangelette  Oil,  which  is  made  of  the  little 
Oranges,  which  they  diftil  in  an  Alembick,  with 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water,  after  having  in- 
fufed  it  five  or  fix  Days  in  the  faid  Water.  Tin’s 
Oil  is  of  a  golden  Yellow  and  a  ftrong  fragrant 
Smell.  The  Oils  of  Oranges  are  excellent  Re¬ 
medies  for  curing  Worms  in  little  Children,  and 
likewife  the  Water  made  in  drawing  the  Oil  ferves 
for  the  fame  Purpofe;  upon  this  Account  the  Per¬ 
fumers  of  Provence  tranfport  a  great  deal  in  Bottles 
and  Barrels  to  feveral  Parts  to  give  to  yountt  Chil¬ 
dren.  The  greateft  Quantities  of  this  Oil  are  made 
at  Grave,  Biot,  three  Leagues  from  Grave,  and  at 
Nice.  I  ought  to  inform  you,  that  mod  of  the 
Oils  which  come  from  Provence  are  adulterated 
or  mix’d  with  Oil  of  Ben,  or  Sweet  Almonds  ; 
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for  which  Reafon  they  ought  not  to  he  bought  but 
cf  honeft  People. 

Aurantium ,  Arantium ,  Aureum  ma- 
Lemery.  lum,  Pomum  Nerantium  vel  Anerantium , 
is  a  Kind  of  a  fine  yellow,  fweet  Rent¬ 
ed  Apple,  that  grows  upon  a  Tree  call’d  in  Latin , 
Malus  Arantia ,  five  Arangius  ;  the  Leaves  are  of 
the  Shape  of  thcfe  of  the  Bay-Tree,  but  much 
larger,  always  green,  having  a  fine  white  Flower 
of  a  fragrant  Smell,  compofed  ufually  of  five 
Leaves  that  hand  round,  and  are  fupponed  by  a 
Cup.  This  Tree  is  cultivated  in  all  our  Gardens, 
but  efpecially  in  the  warm  Countries. 

There  are  generally  two  Sorts  of  Oranges ,  one 
fmall,  yellow,  greenifh,  bitter  and  {harp  ;  the 
other  large,  of  a  fine  golden  Colour,  and  fweet 
to  the  Tafte  :  The  Bitter  is  moil  ufed  in  Phyfick, 
from  the  outward  Rind  of  which  they  make  Zejls , 
which  are  endow’d  with  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  which  contains  almoft  all  the 
Scent  of  the  Fruit  ;  the  Juice  is  acid,  and  confe- 
quently  full  of  eflential  Salt.  The  Rind  of  the  bitter 
Orange  is  much  efteem’d  to  recreate  the  Spirits, 
{Lengthen  the  Stomach  and  Brain,  refift  the  Ma¬ 
lignity  of  Humours,  and  excite  Womens  Courfes. 

*The  Juice  of  the  bitter  Orange  is  cordial,  and 
the  Flower  cephalick,  ftomachick,  hyfterick,  and 
proper  againft  Worms  :  The  other  Orange  con¬ 
tains  in  it  a  fweet  and  pleafant  Juice,  compos’d  of 
a  great  deal  of  Flegm,  a  little  Oil  and  eflential 
Salt,  whereof  the  Rind  likewile  partakes  in  the 
fame  Degree  :  The  Fruit  is  moiftening,  cordial, 
cooling,  and  good  to  allay  Thirft  in  continual 
Fevers  :  The  Seed  has  the  fame  Virtue  as  that  of 
the  Citron ,  but  is  feldom  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

Others  there  are  who  divide  the  Oranges  into 
three  Sorts  ;  the  Crab ,  or  four  Orange  ;  the  Bit¬ 
ter  ,  or  Seville  ;  and  the  China,  or  fweet  Orange  ; 
Of  all  which,  the  Seville ,  or  bitter  Orange ,  is  of 
mod  Virtue,  and  moftly  ufed  in  Phyfick  ;  as  the 
Peel  for  Conférions,  the  Oil  for  Perfumers, 
Juice  for  Syrups,  Flowers  for  candying.  Seed, 
or  Kernel,  for  Emulfions  ;  and  the  Water,  or 
Spirit,  for  a  Cordial  ;  in  all  which  Forms  they 
are  ftomachick,  cephal  ck  and  anticholick. 

[The  fweet  Orange  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Auran¬ 
tium  Medulla  dulci  vulgar c.  Fer.  Hefp.  377. 

The  Sour,  of  the  Aurantium  acri  medulla  vul¬ 
gar e.  Fer.  IJefp.  377. 

The  Peel  of  the  fécond  Kind  is  what  is  molt 
ufed  in  Medicine  :  It  is  a  very  agreeable  aromatick 
Bitter,  and  gives  a  very  agreeable  Flavour  to  bit¬ 
ter  Tinctures  and  Infufions,  in  which  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  an  Ingredient.] 
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49.  Of  the  Ananas,  or  Pine-Apple,  the 
King  of  Fruits. 

WrE  may  very  juftly,  according  to 

Father  Du  Tertre ,  call  the  Ana-  Pomet. 
nas ,  os  Pine- Apple,  the  King  of  Fruits, 
becaufe  it  is  much  the  fineft  and  beft  of  all  that 
are  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth.  It  is  certainly 
for  this  Reafon  that  the  King  of  Kings  has  placed 
a  Crown  upon  the  Head  of  it,  which  is  as  an 
eflential  Mark  of  its  Royalty  :  and  at  the  Fall  of 
the  Father  it  produces  a  young  King,  that  fuc- 
ceeds  in  all  his  admirable  Qualities.  It  is  true, 
there  are  other  young  Shoots  befides  that  Bud  un¬ 
derneath  the  Fruit,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalk, 
that  produce  the  Ananas  in  lefs  Time,  and  with 
the  fameEafe,  with  that  which  makes  the  Crown  ; 
but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  Fruit  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  tins  is  incomparably  much  finer  than 
the  other. 

This  Fruit  grows  upon  a  round  Stalk,  the 
Thicknefs  of  two  Thumbs,  and  about  a  Foot 
and  half  high,  which  grows  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Plant,  as  the  Artichoak  in  the  Midft  of  its  Leaves. 
The  Leaves  are  about  three  Feet  long,  four  Fin¬ 
gers  broad,  hollow  like  fmall  Pipes,  briftly  on  the 
Edges,  with  little  (harp  Prickles,  and  ending  with 
a  fharp  Thorn  like  a  Needle.  At  firft:  the  Fruit  is 
not  fo  big  as  one’s  Fill  ;  and  the  Clutters  of 
Leaves,  which  is  the  little  Crown  born  upon  the 
Head,  is  red  as  Fire  ;  from  every  Scale  or  Shell 
of  the  Rind  of  the  Fruit,  which  in  Shape,  though 
not  in  Subftar.ee,  is  very  like  the  Pine- Apple, 
there  arifes  a  little  purplifh  Flower,  which  falls  off 
and  withers  as  the  Fruit  encreafes. 

They  are  diftinguilh’d  into  three  Sorts,  namely, 
the  la  ge  white  Ananas,  the  Sugar-Loaf ,  and  the 
Rennet- Apple  Ananas  :  The  firft  is  often  eight  or 
ten  Inches  Diameter,  and  fifteen  or  fixtecen  high  j 
the  Flefti  is  white  and  fibrous,  but  the  Rind  of  a 
eolden  Yellow  ;  when  it  is  ripe  it  fends  forth  a 
raviflhing  Smell,  which  is  fomething  like  that  of 
the  Quince,  but  much  more  delicate  ;  but  though 
this  Kind  is  much  larger  and  finer  to  Appearance 
than  the  others,  the'' Tafte  is  not  fo  excellent, 
neither  is  it  fo  much  efteem’d  ;  it  fets  the  Teeth 
on  Edge,  and  makes  the  Gums  bleed  more  than 
the  others. 

The  fccond  Sort  bears  the  Name  of  the  Sugar- 
Leaf  from  its  Shape  and  Form,  that  entirely  re- 
fembles  it  :  It  has  Leaves  a  little  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  former,  and  not  fo  yellowifh  : 
The  Tafte  is  better  than  that  of  the  former,  but 
it  makes  their  Gums  bleed  that  eat  much  of  it. 
I  have  found  in  this  Kind  a  Seed  like  that  of  the 

Garden- 
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Garden  Crefs  ;  though  it  is  the  general  Opinion 
that  the  Ananas  does  not  feed  at  all. 

The  third  is  the  lead,  but  the  bed,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Rennet  Apple,  becaufe  of  its  Tade  and 
Smell,  that  both  have  fome  kind  of  Refemblance 
to  that  Fruit  ;  it  feldom  fets  the  Teeth  on  Edge, 
or  makes  the  Mouth  bleed,  if  it  is  not  eat  to 
a  great  Excefs  indeed  ;  this  is  what  each  of 
them  has  particular,  but  they  all  grow  after 
the  fame  Manner,  bearing  their  Tufts  of  Leaves, 
or  their  Crown  upon  their  Head  ;  their  Rind 
looks  like  that  of  the  Pine-tree  Apple,  but  fe- 
parates,  and  cuts  like  that  of  the  Melon  ;  and 
though  the  Flefh,  like  that  of  all  the  others,  is 
fibrous,  it  altogether  melts  into  Water  in  the 
Mouth,  and  is  fo  elegantly  taded,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  deferibe  its  Flavour  better  than  by 
faying,  that  it  partakes  of  the  Peach,  the  Ap¬ 
ple,  the  Quince,  and  the  Mufcadine  Grape,  all 
together. 

Some,  to  take  away  the  Quality  of  making  the 
Gums  bleed,  and  inflaming  the  Mouths  of  fuch  as 
cat  too  much  of  them,  or  eat  them  before  they  are 
full  ripe  ;  after  having  pared  off  the  Rind,  and 
cut  the  Flefh  into  Slices,  they  leave  it  a  little 
while  to  deep  in  Spanijh  Wine  ;  and  this  not  only 
frees  the  Ananas  from  this  ill  Efteét,  but  it  com¬ 
municates  to  the  Wine  a  mod  agreeable  Tade  and 
Smell.  There  is  a  Wine  made  of  the  Juice  of  this 
Fruit,  almod  as  drong  as  Ada Im fey  ;  and  which 
intoxicates  full  as  foon  as  the  bed  and  douted 
Wine  in  France.  If  you  keep  this  Wine  above 
three  Weeks  it  will  feem  dead  and  fpoil’d  ;  but 
if  you  will  have  Patience  with  it  for  a  little  Time 
longer,  it  will  recover  itfelf  perfectly,  and  be 
Stronger  and  better  than  before.  When  moderate¬ 
ly  ufed,  it  is  good  to  exhilerate  the  Spirits  when 
oppreded,  and  prevent  the  Naufeatings  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  is  good  to  relieve  the  Suppreffion  of 
Urine,  and  is  a  Counter-Poifon  for  thofe  who 
have  drank  of  the  Juice  of  the  Yucca  or  Manihot 
Root.  Women  with  Child,  however,  mud  take 
Care  how  they  drink  the  Wine  or  eat  the  Fruit 
in  great  Quantity,  led  it  fhould  caufe  Abor¬ 
tion.  We  fell  at  prefent  the  preferv’d  Ananas  at 
Paris ,  brought  from  the  Indian  Iflands,  which 
are  very  good,  efpecially  for  aged  People  to  re¬ 
dore  the  natural  Heat,  and  comfort  feeble 
Spirits. 

Ananas ,  Nanas ,  or  Jayama ,  is  a  very 
L  mtry.  fine  Eajl- India  Fruit,  which  grows  up¬ 
on  a  Plant,  and  of  the  Size  of  the  Arti¬ 
choke.  This  Fruit  is  adorn’d  on  the  Top  with  a 
little  Crown,  and  a  Bunch  of  red  Leaves  like 
Fire  :  The  Rind  appears  with  a  Shell  like  the  Pine- 
Apple,  but  Separates  like  that  of  the  Melon  ;  tire 
JFIefhis  fibrous,  but  difl'olves  in  tire  Mouth,  ha- 
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ving  the  delicious  Tade  of  the  Peach,  the  Quince, 
and  the  Mufcadine  Grajae,  all  together. 

There  are  three  Sorts,  as  Mr.  Pomet  has  de- 
ferib’d  them  from  Mr.  Du  Tertre  :  They  make  a 
Wine  from  the  Juice,  which  is  almod  equal  to 
Malmfey  Sack,  and  will  fuddle  as  foon.  It  is  pro¬ 
per  to  Strengthen  the  Heart  and  Stomach  againd 
Naufeating,  to  refrdh  and  recruit  the  Spirits  ;  it 
excites  Urine  powerfully  ;  but  Women  with  Child 
ought  to  avoid  it,  becaufe  it  procures  Abortion  : 
They  make  a  Confedtion  of  the  Ananas  upon  the 
Spot,  which  is  brought  hither  whole  ;  this  is  good 
to  warm  and  redore  a  weak  and  aged  Conftitu- 
tion. 

[The  Ananas ,  or  Pine- Apple,  is  the  Fruit  of 
the  Pinea  Brafiliana  Ananas  dicta ,  Hid.  Ox.  3. 
171.  There  are  a  vad  many  new  Species  of  it 
found  out  fince  the  three  deferib’d  by  our  Author  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  Ufe  in  Medicine,  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  Intent  of  this  Work  to  enter  into  a 
Detail  of  them  here. 

They  have  long  been  produced  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious  here,  and  are  at  prefent  regularly 
fold  as  other  Fruits  of  the  Production  of  our  own 
Climate. 

The  Yucca  Root  they  make  their  Bread  of  v\  hen 
dry  ;  but  the  Juice  of  it  is  poifonous.j 

50.  Of  Cotton. 

OTTON  is  a  white  foft  Wooll 
which  is  found  in  a  kind  of  brown  Pomet. 
Shell,  which  grows  upon  a  Shrub  in 
Form  of  a  Bufh  ;  what  Father  Du  Terre  fays  of  it 
is  as  follows  :  At  fird,  when  the  Iflands  were  in¬ 
habited  by  the  French ,  I  faw  them,  fays  he,  fill 
their  Plantations  full  of  Cotton  Shrubs,  in  hopes  the 
Cotton  would  yield  them  great  Profit  in  Trade  ; 
but  mod  of  the  Merchants  would  not  meddle  with 
it,  becaufe  it  took  up  too  much  Room,  and  was 
fuhjeid  to  take  Fire,  decay  and  the  like. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  Form  of  a  Bufh,  and  the 
Branches  that  dretch  wide  are  well  charg’d  with 
Leaves,  Something  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Sycamore^ 
but  almod  of  the  fame  Shape  :  It  bears  a  great 
many  fine,  yellow,  large,  Flowers  ;  the  Bottom 
of  the  blower  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  it  is  all 
drip’d  on  the  Irifide  ;  it  has  an  oval  Button  that 
appears  in  the  Middle,  and  grows  in  Time  to  the 
Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  ;  when  ripe  it  becomes 
black  and  divides  itfelf  into  three  Parts  at  Top  ; 
and  the  Cotton  or  Dozun  in  it,  looks  white  as 
Snow  :  In  the  Cluder  of  Down,  which  Swells 
with  the  Heat  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg, 
there  are  Seven  black  Seeds,  as  large  as  Lupines, 
dicking  together  -,  their  Infide  is  white,  oily,  and 
of  a  good  Fade. 
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This  Cotton  grows  in  great  Quantities  in  all  the 
Iflands,  and  the  Natives  take  great  Care  in  the 
cultivating  of  it,  as  a  Thing  very  ufeful  for  their 
Bedding  :  I  have  obferv’d  one  Thing  of  the  Cotton 
Flower  not  known  to  any  Authors  yet,  or  at  lead 
not  taken  Notice  of  ;  which  is,  that  the  Flowers, 
wrapp’d  up  in  the  Leaves  of  the  fame  Tree,  and 
bak’d  or  roaded  over  a  Fire  of  burning  Coals, 
yield  a  reddifh  vifeous  Oil,  that  cures  in  a  little 
Time  old  Handing  Ulcers.  I  have  often  expe¬ 
rienced  it  with  very  good  Succefs  :  The  Seed  of 
this  Shrub  will  make  the  Parroquets  fuddled  ;  but 
it  is  beneficially  ufed  againft  Fluxes  of  Blood  and 
Poifons. 

We  fell  feveral  Sorts  of  Cottons,  which  only 
differ  according  to  the  Countries  from  whence 
they  come,  and  the  various  Preparations.  The 
firft  is  the  Cotton  in  the  Wooll,  that  is  to  fay, 
that  which  is  as  it  comes  from  the  Shell,  only 
with  the  Seeds  taken  out  ;  this  comes  from  Cy¬ 
prus,  i Smyrna,  &c.  The  fécond  is  the  Cotton  in 
the  Yarn,  which  comes  from  Da  ma  feus,  and  the 
Jerufalcrn  Cottons ,  which  are  called  Bazac.  There 
are  feveral  other  Sorts  ;  as,  the  Demi  Bazacs ,  the 
Belcdin  Cottons ,  thofe  of  Gondezcl ,  Alotafm ,  and 
Genequin  ;  but  of  all  the  Cottons,  we  fell  fcarce 
any  but  that  of  Jerufalcrn  and  the  Iflands.  The 
true  Bazac,  or  Jerufalcrn  Cotton,  ought  to  be 
white,  fine,  fmooth,  the  bed  fpun,  and  mod 
equal,  or  evened  that  can  be.  As  to  the  Cotton 
in  Wooll,  the  whiter,  longer,  and  fweeter  it  is, 
the  more  valuable  it  is.  Thofe  who  buy  in  whole 
Bales,  ought  to  take  care  it  be  not  damag’d  with 
Mould,  Mudinefs,  or  wet.  Cotton  has  many  Ufes, 
too  well  known  to  need  being  related  here.  As 
to  the  black  Seed  which  is  found  in  the  Cotton ,  an 
Oil  may  be  made  of  it,  admirable  for  taking  away 
Spocs  and  Freckles,  and  for  beautifying  the  Face  ; 
and  which  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  Oil  of  the 
Cokar  Kernels,  made  after  the  fame  Manner  by 
the  Indians ,  efpecially  in  the  Ifland  of  AJfumption , 
from  whence  almod  all  {he  Cokars  we  now  fell 
are  brought. 

Xylon,  Goto,  Gojftpium,  Cotoneum , 
L emery.  Bombyx  Offcinarum,  or  the  Cotton  of  the 
Shops,  is  a  Plant  whereof  there  are  two 
Kinds  :  The  fil'd  is  called  Xylon  five  Gojftpium  her- 
baeeum,  by  J.  Bauhinus,  Ray  and  Tournefort  ; 
Gojftpium  f rut  icef cens  annuum ,  by  Parkinfon  ;  and 
Gojftpium  fruticefcens  femine  albo,  by  C.  Bauhinus  ; 
which  fignifies  either  the  Herb  Cotton,  the  Annual 
Shrub  Cotton,  or  that  with  the  white  Seed  :  It 
bears  a  Stalk  of  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  or  two  Foot 
high,  that  is  woody,  cover’d  with  a  reddifh  hairy 
Bark,  divided  into  feveral  fhort  Branches  ;  the 
Leaves  are  a  little  lefs  than  the  Sycamore  Leaves, 
dup’d  almod  like  thofe  of  the  Vine,  hanging  to 
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long  Stalks,  adorn'd  with  a  Nap  or  Hair  ;  the 
Flowets  are  numerous,  fine  and  large,  having  the 
Shape  or  Form  of  a  Bell,  flit  or  cut  into  fiv^e  or 
fix  Divifions  to  the  Bottom,  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
mix’d  with  Red  or  Purple  :  When  the  Flower  is 
fallen,  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  Fruit  of  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Filbert  ;  which  being  ripe,  opens  into  three 
or  four  Quarters  or  Partitions  ;  from  whence  ap¬ 
pears  a  Flake  of  Cotton,  white  as  Snow,  which 
dwells  up  or  tumifies  by  Heat,  to  the  Size  of  a 
little  Apple.  It  contains  in  it  grofs  Seeds  like  fmall 
Peas,  oblong,  white,  and  cottony  ;  each  having 
in  it  a  little  oleaginous  Kernel  that  is  fweet  to  the 
Tade. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  called  Xylon  Arbor  cum,  or 
the  Tree  Cotton ,  by  J.  Bauhinus,  Ray  and  Tourne¬ 
fort  ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  Bignefs,  for 
this  grows  into  a  Tree  or  Shrub  of  four  or  five 
Foot  high.  The  Leaves  approach,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  to  thofe  of  the  Linden  Tree,  indented  deep 
into  three  Parts,  without  Nap  or  Down  :  The 
Flowers  and  Fruit  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Kind. 
The  two  Species  of  Cotton  grow  in  Egypt,  Syria , 
Cyprus,  Candia ,  and  the  Indies:  The  Flowers  are 
vulnerary  ;  the  Seed  pedloral,  proper  for  Adhmas 
Coughs,  to  procure  Seed,  confolidate  Wounds* 
for  Dyfenteries,  Scourings  of  the  Belly,  Spit  tin  y 
of  Blood,  CrV. 

[The  Shrub  which  produces  the  Cotton,  is  the 
Gojftpium  f  rut  ef cens  Annuum ,  Park.  1553.  Gof- 
ftpium  frutefeens  femine  nigro ,  C.  B.  Pin.  430.  The 
Seeds  are  commended  by  many  Authors  in  various 
Intentions  ;  but  they  are  never  heard  of  in  the 
prefent  Pra&ice.  The  Cotton  itfelf  is  faid  to  do 
Wonders  in  the  Gout,  being  burnt  upon  the  Part  ; 
but  its  Efficacy  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Fire 
or  Quick  Lime  ;  whatever  Good  attends  this 
Practice  being  wholly  owing  to  the  Burning. 

The  Xylon  Arboreum  is  never  heard  of  in  Me¬ 
dicine.] 

51.  Of  Apocynum;  or  Dog’s-Bane  ’ 
Cotton. 

H  E  Hoiiette,  or  Dcg’s-Bane  Cotton , 
is  a  Kind  of  Cotton  taken  from  the  Pomet. 
Hufk  of  a  Plant  which  the  Botanijls  call 
Apocynum ,  which  fignifies  Dog’s- Bane  ;  which  is 
reprefented  in  the  fame  Plate  with  the  Cotton -> 
this  grows  plentifully  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt , 
efpecially  in  moid  and  marfhy  Grounds,  front 
whence  we  have  what  is  now  fold  amongd  us. 
This  has  no  other  Ufe  than  to  fur  the  Robes  of 
Perfons  of  Quality. 

Apocynum  Ægyptiacum  la  ft  ef  cens,  fill- 
qua  Afclepiadis  C.  Bauhinus,  vel  Apo -  Lemery. 
cymm  Syriacum ,  feu  P alaflinum,  Jive 

X  Ægyptiacum , 
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Ægyptiacum ,  the  Syrian ,  Palejiinc  or  /Egyptian 
Dog’s- Wort  ;  Apacynum  Ægyptiacum  f.oribus  fpi- 
catis ,  Tournefort ,  JEgyptian  Dog- Wort  with  Spike 
Flowers  ;  and  by  fome  Efula  Indien ,  or  the  In¬ 
dian  Spurye.  This  is  a  Plant  which  grows  in  the 
Nature  of  a  little  Shrub,  with  lirait  Shoots,  of 
about  three  Foot  high,  whole  Leaves  are  long, 
large  and  thick  as  thofe  of  Aloes,  let  againft  the 
Stalks,  white  and  full  of  the  fame  Liquor  with  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Plant  ;  to  wit,  with  a  white 
Juice  like  Milk,  that  is  acrid  and  bitter.  The 
Flowers  grow  at  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  in  the 
Nature  of  an  Ear,  Bell-fafhion’d,  indented,  and 
yellow.  When  the  Flowers  are  gone,  a  Fruit 
lucceeds  as  thick  as  one's  Fill,  oblong  like  a  large 
Sheath  or  Cafe  ;  thefe  hang  two  and  two  upon  a 
hard  crooked  Stalk  ;  the  Fruit  is  call’d,  in  Egypt , 
Beidelfax ,  and  is  cover’d  with  two  Rinds  or 
Barks  ;  the  firft  or  outermoft  of  which,  is  a  green 
membranous  one  ;  the  fécond  refembles  a  thin 
Skin  that  has  been  drefled  or  fmoothed,  of  a  Saf¬ 
fron  Colour.  This  Rind  contains  a  ftringy  or 
fibrous  Matter,  like  the  Mofs  of  a  Tree,  with 
which  all  the  Fruit  is  full,  in  the  Nature  of  a  fine 
Cotton,  that  is  very  foft  and  white,  which  is 
call’d  Hoiiatte ,  or  Houettc.  They  find  in  this 
Cotton  Seeds  made  like  thofe  of  Pumkins,  but 
lefs,  reddifh,  full  of  a  whitilh  Pulp,  and  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  Tatle.  The  Root  is  long,  ftrong,  furrounded 
with  Fibres  ;  this  Plant  is  beautiful  to  the  Eye. 
The  Stalk  and  Leaves  are  cover’d  with  a  fort  of 
Wooll,  and  are  full  of  Milk,  It  grows  in  Egypt 
about  Alexandria.  The  Leaves  being  damp’d  and 
apply ’d  as  a  Cataplafm,  are  reckon’d  proper  to  re- 
folve  cold  Tumours.  The  Juice  makes  the  Hair 
come  off,  and  is  a  Remedy  for  cutaneous  Cafes 
ufed  externally  :  But  it  is  a  Poifon  given  inward¬ 
ly  ,  for  it  purges  with  that  Sharpnefs  and  Vio¬ 
lence,  that  it  caufes  mortal  Bloody-Fluxes. 

[This  Cotton  is  the  Product  of  the  Apocynum 
maj us  Ægyptiacum fore  luteo  Spicato ,  Breyn.  Prodr. 
2.  14.  Beidel-oJJ'ar ,  et  Beidelfar ,  Alp.  36.  Apo- 
cymim  Ægyptiacum  foribus  Spicatis.  El.  Bot.  78. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and 
flowers  in  Augujl.  The  Leaves  are  a  Poifon  to 
Dogs,  Wolves,  and  other  Animals. 

The  Pfeudo  Ipecacuana  fufea ,  a  poifonous 
Root,  brought  out  of  a  America  for  the  true  Ipe- 
cacuana ,  and  fometimes  unhappily  ufed  as  fuch,  is 
the  Root  of  another  Species  of  this  Plant,  the 
Apocynum  EreSlum  Sa/icis  latiori  folio  umbellatum 
feribus  Aurantiis ,  Pluk.  Aim.  36.  Apocynum  Ca- 
nadenfe  angufi folium  fore  Aurantio,  Hort.  Bluff. 
232.  J 
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52.  Of  Olives. 

E  fell  at  Paris  three  Sorts  of 
Olives ,  which  do  not  differ  but  Pomet. 
in  Size,  and  according  to  the  Country 
from  whence  they  come.  Thofe  of  Verona  are 
mod  valued,  of  which  there  are  three  Kinds. 
The  next  in  Goodnefs  are  the  Spanijh  Olives  ; 
and  the  third  Sort  are  the  Provence  Olives ,  which 
are  called  the  Picholine,  or  the  Pauline ,  and  very 
improperly  Lucca  Olives  ;  for  they  are  not  brought 
from  thence. 

The  T ree  that  bears  the  Olives  is  ufually  fmall, 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  Cut  of  it.  As  to  the 
Leaves,  they  are  thick  and  green,  the  Flowers 
white,  and  the  Fruit  green  at  the  Beginning,  but 
reddifh  when  ripe.  I  fhall  not  take  up  your 
Time  to  deferibe  the  feveral  Works  that  are  made 
of  the  Olive  Wood,  but  content  myfelf  only  to 
fpeak  of  the  Oil  that  is  made  from  the  Olives ,  and 
the  Marnier  in  which  they  pickle  them  for  eating. 

As  foon  as  the  Peafants  fee  that  the  Olives  are 
ready  to  be  gather’d  for  keeping,  which  is  about 
June  and  July ,  they  gather  them,  and  carry  them 
to  Market  as  the  Country  People  with  us  do 
Cherries.  Thofe  who  would  preferve  or  pickle 
them,  throw  them  into  frefh  Water,  and  after 
they  have  lain  there  fome  Time,  they  take  them 
out,  and  put  them  in  Brine,  which  they  have 
made  with  Potafhes,  and  the  Afhes  of  burnt  Olive 
Stones,  or  Lime  ;  and  after  they  have  remain’d 
there  a  fufficient  Time,  they  barrel  them  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  Size  beft  fits  them,  with  a  Brine 
or  Pickle  of  Salt  and  Water,  upon  which  is 
thrown  a  little  Effence  or  Tindfure,  made  of 
Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Coriander,  Fennel,  and  other 
Aromaticks.  And  the  whole  Knowledge  of  ma¬ 
naging  thefe  Olives  depends  upon  underftanding 
this  Mixture,  which  they  keep  as  a  Secret  amongft 
them. 

Chufe  your  Olives ,  efpecially  the  Verona ,  new, 
right  or  true,  firm,  and  well  cover’d  with  Pickle  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  Brine  or  Pickle  leaves  them, 
they  grow  foft  and  black,  and,  in  a  Word,  good 
for  nothing  ;  which  is  of  fome  Confequenee,  be- 
caufe  they  are  a  pretty  dear  Fruit.  For  the  Spa- 
nijh  Olives,  they  are  as  big  as  a  Pigeon’s  Egg,  of 
a  pale  Green,  and  bitter  Tafte,  which  does  not 
plc-afe  every  Body  ;  but  for  the  Provence,  efpeciaB 
ly  the  Picholine  Olives ,  rhey  are  reckon’d  the  beft, 
becaufe  it  is  pretended  that  Meffieurs  Picholini , 
of  St.  C!/cme' s,  knew  how  to  pickle  them  better 
than  other  People,  which  is  perhaps  no  Miftake  ; 
fince  thofe  are  the  fineft  and  beft  Olives ,  as  they 
are  much  greener,  and  of  a  better  Tafte  than  the 
Pauline ,  and  other  Olives  of  Provence.  They  are 
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of  delicate  Nutriment,  ftcmachick,  pectoral,  an- 
tifcorbutick,  gently  loofen  the  Beliy,  and  are  chief¬ 
ly  ufed  in  eating. 

Olea  entras,  the  Olive-Tree ,  is  of  a 
Lemery.  moderate  Bulk  or  Size,  whereof  there 
are  two  Sorts,  one  cultivated,  and  the 
other  wild.  The  fir  ft  is  called  Olea  Sativa ,  by 
Dod,  both  the  Bauhines ,  Ray ,  and  Tournefort , 
the  planted  or  cultivated  Olive ,  whofe  Trunk  is 
knotty,  the  Bark  fmooth,  of  an  Afh  Colour,  the 
the  Wood  pretty  folid,  of  a  yellowifti  Colour,  the 
Tafte  a  little  bitter  ;  the  Leaves  are  longifh  and 
narrow,  almoft  like  the  Willow,  pointed,  thick, 
flefhy,  oily,  hard,  and  of  a  pale  Green  without, 
and  whitifn  underneath,  but  without  Hair  or 
Down,  hanging  by  fhort  Stalks  oppofite  to  one 
another.  There  arife  betwixt  the  Leaves,  Flowers 
difpofed  in  white  Bunches,  that  are  fupported  up¬ 
on  Stalks,  confifting  each  of  a  fingle  Leaf,  flit  in 
four  Parts,  that  grows  narrower,  or  contracts  it- 
felf  at  the  Bottom  into  a  Pipe.  When  the  Flower 
is  gone,  there  follows  an  oblong  or  oval  Fruit, 
green,  flefhy,  fucculent,  which  is  called  Oliva, 
or  the  Olive.  This  is  lefs  or  bigger,  according  to 
the  Place  where  it  grows.  That  which  grows  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc  is  as  big  as  an  Acorn  ; 
that  which  Spain  produces  is  larger  than  a  Nut¬ 
meg  :  Both  Sorts  have  a  little  acrid  bitter  Tafte, 
and  contain  under  the  flefhy  Part  an  oblong  ftony 
Nut,  which  has  a  Kernel  enclofed  within  it.  This 
Tree  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Laly,  Languedoc,  and 
Provence. 

The  wild  Olive  is  call’d  Olea  Sylvejlris ,  by 
Gerard  and  Ray  ;  or  by  Tournefort,  and  others, 
Olea  fylvefris  folio  duro  fubtus  incano.  It  differs 
from  the  former  in  that  it  is  much  lefs  in  all  its 
Parts,  and  that  the  Leaves  are  much  whiter  un¬ 
derneath.  They  grow  likewife  in  the  hot  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  pickle  thpm  up  with  Salt  and 
Water  to  make  them  fit  for  eating  ;  for  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  Trees,  they  have  an  unfuffer- 
able  Tafte.  They  likewife  make  Oil  Olive  from 
them  by  Expreflion,  as  may  be  feen  in  Lemerfs 
Univerfal  Pharmacopoeia.  This  Oil  is  emollient, 
anodyne,  refolutive,  deterfive,  proper  for  Bloody 
Fluxes,  and  the  Cholick.  The  Olives  abound 
with  a  great  deal  of  Flegm  and  eflential  Salt, 
which  they  lofe  in  being  fqueez’d,  or  palling 
through  the  Prefs  ;  the  Leaves  are  aftringent. 
The  Olive  Branch  was  always  the  Emblem  of 
Peace,  as  the  Laurel  is  of  Glory.  There  are 
certain  wild  Olives  that  grow  near  the  Red  Sea, 
that  throw  forth  a  Gum  very  proper  to  flop 
Blood,  and  cure  Wounds. 

[The  Olive  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Olea  fativa  of 
moft  Authors  ;  it  is  common  in  the  hot  Countries, 
and  flowers  in  June.  The  pickled  Fruit  is  much 
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eaten,  but  is  apt  to  pall  and  reîâx  the  Stomach 
too  much. 

The  wild  Olive  is  the  Oleafler  five  Olea  Sylvef 
tris.  Park.  1438.  Olea  Sylvef  ris.  Ger.  1206. 

And  the  Kind  mention’d  by  Lemery  as  growing 
near  the  Red  Sea,  and  affording  a  Gum  proper  to 
flop  Blood  and  heal  Wounds,  is  the  Gum  Elemy- 
Tree,  as  will  be  feen  in  its  proper  Piace.] 

53.  Of  Oil  Olive. 

Efides  the  Olives,  we  have  a  confi- 
derable  Trade  in  the  Oil,  which  is  Pomet. 
fo  neceffary  to  Life,  that  we  may 
bring  it  in  Competition  with  Bread  and  W  ine. 
The  Way  of  making  Oil  Olive  is  little  different 
from  that  of  Almonds,  fince  there  is  nothing  elfe 
neceffary  towards  the  making  of  good  Oil,  than 
after  the  gathering  of  the  Olives,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  redden,  that  is  to  fay,  when  they  are  full 
ripe,  which  is  in  December  and  January ,  to  prefs 
them  in  Mills  made  for  that  Purpofe.  The  Oil 
which  they  produce  is  fweet,  and  of  a  pleafant 
Tafte  and  Smell  ;  and  this  Oil  is  what  we  call 
Virgin  Oil,  the  moft  valuable  of  which  is  that  of 
Graffe,  Ar amont ,  Aix,  Nice,  and  fome  other 
Places.  But  as  the  new  gather’d  Olives  do  not 
yield  the  Quantity  of  Oil  which  thofe  do  which 
lie  fome  Time  upon  the  Floor,  thofe  who  v/ou’d 
have  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  leave  the  Olives  to  rot, 
and  afterwards  prels  them  ;  but  the  Oil  which 
they  produce  is  of  an  unpieafant  1  afte  and  Smell. 
Some  alfo,  to  make  them  yield  the  more,  throw 
boiling  Water  upon  what  remain’d  of  the  firft 
Prefling,  which  they  fqueeze  over  again  ;  and  this 
Oil,  made  thus,  is  what  we  call  Common  Oil , 
not  varying  in  Goodnefs,  but  according  to  the 
Places  from  whence  it  comes.  The  bell  Common. 
Oils  come  from  Genoa,  Oneille,  and  other  Parts 
of  Italy  and  Provence  ;  and  the  worft  comes  from 
Spain,  but  efpeciallv  from  Majorca  and  Portugal . 

The  Choice  of  Oil  is  fo  well  known  to  all  the 
World,  it  wou’d  be  ufclefs  to  infill  upon  it. 
And  Oil  Olive  is  lb  much  ufed,  that  we  have  no 
Sort  of  Commodity  whereof  we  make  a  greater 
Confumption,  in  that  few  can  be  without  it  ;  be- 
fidc  that  it  is  of  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  being  the 
Bafis  of  all  compound  Oils,  Cerecloths,  BaHams, 
Ointments  and  Plaifters.  Befides  the  other  great 
Qualities  that  are  in  Oil  Olive ,  I  fhall  not  flop 
to  fay,  that  it  is  a  natural  Balfam  for  the  Cure 
of  Wounds,  being  beatAip  with  Wdne  ;  and  it  is 
of  Wine  and  this  Oil,  that  the  Samaritan  Bal¬ 
fam,  with  which  the  Good  Samaritan  in  the  Gof- 
pel,  heal’d  the  Wounds  of  the  Traveller,  is 
made,  which  is  a  Medicine  in  Ufe  at  this  Day, 
as  well  with  the  Rich  as  the  Poor.  Oil  Olive  is 
X  2  alfo 
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alfo  ufeful  for  burning,  efpecially  in  Churches  and 
the  like,  becaufe  it  does  not  Rink  fo  bad  as  other 
Oils,  befides  that  it  lafls  longer  ;  but  its  Dearnefs 
makes  it  that  the  Poor  cannot  ufe  it.  We  like- 
wife  have  a  confiderable  Trade  in  Nut-Oil,  which 
we  have  brought  us  from  Burgundy ,  Touraine  or 
Orleans ,  which  bears  a  Price,  becaufe  it  is  much 
11  fed  by  Painters,  and  other  Workmen,  as  Prin¬ 
ters,  Rolling-Prefs  Workers,  and  the  like;  be¬ 
fides  that  a  great  many  ufe  it  for  the  Cure  of 
Wounds,  as  being  a  natural  Balfam.  As  to  its 
Ufe  for  burning,  it  is  a  very  ill  Practice,  becaufe 
it  is  quickly  confum’d,  and  is  reduced  to  a  Coal. 
We  alfo  have  confiderable  Dealings  in  Oil  of 
Rapes,  which  we  have  from  Flanders,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  Sort  from  Champagne  and  Normandy.  So 
likewife  we  have  Oil  of  Hempfeed,  Camomile  and 
Linfeed  from  Flanders  and  other  Parts,  efpecially 
when  Train  or  Whale  Oil  is  dear.  Befides  the 
ripe  or  compleat  Oil  of  Olives,  which  is,  as  I 
have  faid,  what  is  prefs’d  out  of  ripe  Olives,  and 
is  brought  to  us  frequently  from  Florence  as  well  as 
from  Genoa ,  there  is  the  Oil  Omphacine  prefs’d 
out  of  unripe  Olives,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  cool- 
ing,  drying,  and  binding,  ufed  in  feveral  Compo¬ 
rtions  for  lengthening  the  Stomach,  healing  Ex¬ 
ulcerations,  cooling  the  Heat  of  Inflammations, 
and  repercufling  Tumours  in  their  Beginning; 
hereof  is  made  Oil  of  Rofes,  Omphacine  and  Oil 
of  Quinces.  The  Oil  of  ripe  Olives  heats  and 
mciftens  moderately,  whereof  the  old  mollifies 
more  than  the  new,  but  the  lafl  is  bed  for  inter¬ 
nal  Ufes,  and  loofens  the  Belly,  taken  in  warm 
Ale,  or  the  like,  to  an  Ounce.  It  correéls  the 
Drynefs  or  Hufkinefs  of  the  Breafl,  and  allays 
the  Pams  of  the  Belly,  relaxes  the  Ureters, 
clean fes  ana  heals  them.  It  is  ufed  with  warm 
Water  to  provoke  vomiting,  and  cleanfe  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  A  Lindlus  is  made  of  it  with  Syrup  of 
Violets  againfl  Hoarfenefs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
and  to  open  Obflrudtions  of  the  Bread:  or  urinary 
Railages.  It  is  ufed  in  Clyflers  to  loofen  the 
Belly,  and  mollify  the  harden’d  Excrements.  The 
diftill’d  Oil  Olive  is  that  which  is  call’d  Oil  of 
Bricks,  which  is  a  fubtil  and  piercin?  Oil,  and 
of  great  Virtues,  but  not  much  ufed/ becaufe  it 
Rinks  fo  egregioufly,  though  good  in  both  Gout 
and  Palfy. 

[ Olive  Oil  is  an  excellent  Ingredient  in  Oint¬ 
ments  and  Cataplafms,  intended  as  Ripeners,  in 
which  it  adls  by  relaxing  the  fwell’d  Part  :  But 
it  is  little  ufed  inwardly,  becaufe  of  the  greater 
Sweetnefsand  Excellency  of  the  Oil  of  Almonds.] 
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54.  Of  Soap. 

BESIDES  the  great  Confumption  made  of 
Oil  Olive  for  Works  in  which  it  is  neceflary, 
for  different  Foods  and  for  Phyfick,  it  is  the  Bafis 
of  feveral  Sorts  of  Soap  which  we  fell  ;  I  mean 
of  the  befl  Sorts,  the  mod  valuable  of  which  is 
the  Alicant  Soap  ;  the  next  the  Carthagena  ;  the 
third  is  the  true  Marfeilles  Soap  ;  the  fourth  that 
of  Gayette  ;  the  fifth  the  Toulon  Soap ,  which  wc 
falfly  call  Genoa  Stap.  All  thefe  Soaps  are  Com- 
pofitions  of  Oil  Olive,  Starch,  Lime-Water,  and 
a  Lixivium ,  or  Lye  of  Pot-Afhes,  mix’d  all  to¬ 
gether  by  boiling  into  a  Pafte  ,  which  is  made 
into  Balls  or  Cakes,  in  the  Form  and  Figure  as 
they  are  brought  to  us.  As  to  the  Mixture  of 
their  Green  and  Vermillion  I  fliall  fay  nothing, 
it  being  a  Secret  the  Soapboilers  keep  among 
themfeives  ;  neverthelefs  I  have  been  affur’d  that 
they  ufe  Red  Oker,  Copperas,  and  the  Caput 
Alortuum  of  Vitriol,  call’d  Colcothar  ;  but  as  I 
am  not  certain,  I  Avail  fay  nothing  further  of  it. 

The  Choice  of  Soap  is  to  have  it  dry,  well 
marbled  or  Rain’d,  and  true  from  the  Place 
whence  it  derives  its  Name:  that  is  to  fay,  that 
fuch  as  is  fold  for  Alicant ,  be  true  Alicant ,  and  fo 
of  the  reR.  The  Toulon  Soap  fliou’d  be  dry,  of 
a  white,  tending  to  a  little  bluiflt  Colour,  cut 
even,  glofly,  and  of  a  good  Smell,  and  the  leaR 
fat  or  oily  that  can  be.  As  to  the  marbled 
Sort,  that  which  is  of  a  red  Vein  on  the  Side,  and 
of  a  fine  Green  and  Vermillion  within,  is  rpoR 
eReem’d,  becaufe  it  is  beR  mark’d,  of  moR 
Ufe,  and  the  beR  Sale.  As  to  the  Virtues  of 
Soap ,  they  are  well  enough  known  ;  but  as  few 
will  imagine  it  is  of  any  great  Ufe  in  Medicine, 

I  muR  neverthelefs  declare,  that  it  is  ufed  with 
Suecefs  in  the  Cure  of  cold  Humours,  being  dif- 
folv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  and  there  is  a  PlaiRer 
compofed  of  it,  call’d  the  Soap  Plaijler ,  which 
has  very  great  Virtues,  as  many  Authors  do  af¬ 
firm.  Befides  the  Sorts  of  Soap  that  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  there  is  a  Kind  made  at  Rouen , 
which  is  made  with  a  certain  Greafe  that  is  found 
upon  the  Kettles  and  Pots  of  the  boiling  Cooks  ; 
but  as  this  is  a  very  bad  Soap ,  I  fliall  fay  no  more 
of  it.  We  fell  a  liquid  or  fo  ft  Soap,  which  we 
call  Black  Soap ,  made  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  of 
the  Remains  of  burnt  Oil  ;  but  as  this  Soap  is  of 
a  brov/n  Colour,  there  comes  from  Holland  a 
Sort  fomething  like  it,  but  green,  becaufe  inflead 
of  the  burnt  Oil  they  make  Ufe  of  Hemp-Oil, 
which  is  green.  The  Black  Abbeville  Soap , 
which  we  fell  in  little  Barrels,  is  much  in  Ufe 
amongfl  the  Cap-Makers,  and  feveral  other 
Workmen  or  Artificers.  The  green,  liquid,  or 

foft 
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foft  Soap  from  Holland,  is  ufed  by  feveral  to  rub 
on  the  Soles  of  the-Feet  of  fuch  as  are  in  Fevers, 
and  is  faid  to  be  a  Cure  ;  the  Ufe  of  this  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  rejetted,  iince  I  have  known 
Perfons  who  have  been  cured  by  it.  But  as  this 
Scap  is  very  fcarce  in  France ,  fince  none  comes 
there  in  Time  of  War,  they  mud  content  them- 
felvcs  with  that  of  Abbeville. 

,  [The  Kinds  of  Scap  we  have  in  Ufe  in  Eng¬ 
land  are, 

r.  The  Common  Soap,  which  is  made  of  coarfe 
Oil,  Sewet,  and  a  Lixivium  of  Pot-Afhes,  of 
each  an  equal  Quantity,  boil’d  to  the  Confidence 
we  fee  it  of. 

2.  Black  Soap,  which  is  made  by  adding  Soot 
to  the  former  Compofition. 

3.  Cajlile  Soap  ;  this  is  made  like  the  common 
Soap,  only  a  better  Oil  is  ufed,  and  it  is  boil’d 
to  a  higher  Confidence  and  better  mix’d  ;  this  is 
colour’d  in  Streaks  with  Indigo.  And 

4.  Venice  Soap,  which  is  altogether  white, 
fomething  fofter  than  the  Cajlile  Soap ,  and  made 
of  the  bed  Oil  of  any  of  the  four. 

All  of  them  are  Diureticks  and  Deobdxuents  ; 
the  propered  for  internal  Ufe  are  the  Venice  and 
Cajlile. 

55 •  Of  Capers. 

f^APERS  are  Buds  of  Flowers 
Pomet.  ^  which  grow  upon  a  Plant  that  is  a 
Shrub,  about  Toulon  and  other  Parts  of 
Provence ,  from  whence  come  aimed:  all  the  Capers 
Vre  now  fell.  They  likewife  come  from  Ala- 
jorca,  as  you  will  find  hereafter. 

We  fell  feveral  Sorts,  that  fcarce  differ  but  as 
to  their  Size,  and  not  from  the  feveral  Countries 
from  whence  they  take  their  Name  ;  for  ’tis  a 
certain  Truth,  that  all  the  Capers  eaten  in  Europe , 
except  thofe  of  Majorca ,  come  from  Toulon  ;  fo 
tint  indead  of  being  call’d  Nice  or  Genoa  Capers, 
as  they  always  have  been,  they  ought  to  be  call’d 
Toulon  or  French  Capers.  When  they  are  ready 
to  be  gather’d,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  four  and 
twenty  Hours  ;  for  if  they  are  not  gather’d  ex- 
a £\\y  during  thp  Time  of  budding,  they  open 
themfelves,  and  are  neither  proper  for  pickling 
or  making  Vinegar  :  When  the  Peafants  have  ga¬ 
ther’d  their  Capers,  before  they  pickle  ’em,  they 
run  'em  through  Sieves  whole  Holes  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes,  by  which  Means  they  have  Capers 
of  feveral  Sorts,  which  neverthelefs  come  from 
the  fame  Plant.  The  leffcr  Capers ,  and  fuch  as 
have  their  Stalks  on,  are  the  mod  valued.  As  to 
the  Majorca  Capers,  they  are  little  faked  ones, 
whereof  there  is  fome  Sale  in  Times  of  Peace.  At 
Lyons  they  eat  another  Sort  of  flat  Capers ,  with  a 
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rank  fait  Tafle  ;  yet  this  Sort  being  feldom  or 
never  demanded,  we  fell  but  very  few  of  them  ; 
but  much  more  of  two  other  Sorts  of  Flowers 
pickled  in  Vinegar,  one  whereof  is  call’d  Monks 
Hood ,  and  the  other  Broom ,  or  Broom  Buds  ; 
which  Plants  are  fo  well  known,  they  need  no 
Defcription. 

Capparis  fpinofa  fruEtu  minore ,  folio 
rotundo  ;  the  Round  leav'd  Caper  with  Lemery. 
the  lefs  prickly  Fruit.  This  is  a  little 
Shrub,  furnifh’d  with  crooked  Prickles;  the 
Branches  are  bending,  the  Leaves  round,  and 
fomething  bitter  to  the  Tade.  IT  bears  Sprigs, 
or  little  didincl  Stalks,  carrying  on  their  Tops 
fmall  Heads,  or  green  Buds,  which  are  gather’d 
when  at  their  full  Growth,  before  they  are  blown, 
to  pickle  for  preferving  :  When  the  Bud  is  full 
blown,  there  appear  four  white  Leaves  like  a 
Rofe,  fupported  on  a  Cup  likewife  of  four 
Leaves,  in  the  Middle  of  which  rifes  a  Spire  that 
ends  in  a  Bud.  When  the  Flower  is  gone,  this 
Bud,  according  to  M.  Tournefort,  produces  a 
Fruit  whofe  Shape  refembles  that  of  a  Pear, 
which  enclofes  in  its  Pulp  feveral  fmall  Seeds, 
lodg’d  each  in  a  fmall  Nich  or  Corner.  The 
Roots  are  long  and  thick,  from  whence  the  Rind 
is  feparated  to  dry  ;  it  ought  to  be  thick,  hard, 
whitifh,  difficult  to  break,  and  of  a  biting  Tade. 
The  Caper-Tree,  or  Shrub,  is  cultivated  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  efpecially  about  Toulon, 

There  is  another  Species  or  Kind  of  Caper, 
which  differs  from'  that  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  in  that  it  is  not  prickly,  and  that  the  Fruit  is 
larger.  It  is  call’d  by  Cafp,  Bauhinus ,  Capparis 
non  Spinofa  fruttu  majore  ;  the  Caper  without 
Prickles ,  with  the  larger  Fruit.  This  grows  in 
Arabia,  of  the  Height  of  a  Tree,  and  retains  its 
Leaves  all  Winter.  The  Caper,  and  the  Bark 
thereof,  are  both  ufed  in  Phyfick,  and  yield  a 
great  deal  of  edential  Salt  and  Oil.  They  excite 
or  promote  an  Appetite,  Arengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  are  aperitive,  and  particularly  ferviceable 
in  Difeafes  of  the  Spleen.  The  Bark  of  the 
Root  is  very  aperitive,  and  proper  to  open  Ob-4 
ftrudlions  of  the  Spleen  and  other  Vifcera,  to 
diffipate  Melancholy,  and  refid  Poifon.  The 
Pickle  is  ufed  as  Sauce  with  Meat,  and  is  made 
of  Vinegar,  Salt-Water,  and  a  proportionable 
Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  preferves  the 
Pickle  and  the  Things  pickled. 

[ Capers  are  the  Flower-Buds  of  the  Capparis 
Rotundiore folio.  Ger.  748.  Capparis  fpirnfa folio 
rotundo.  Park.  1023.  The  Bark  of  the  Root 
is  ufed  in  Medicine  as  an  Aperient. 

The  Buds,  preferv’d  in  Pickle,  are  eaten  as  a 
Sauce  ;  they  are  gather’d  for  this  Ufe  jud  before 
the  Time  of  their  opening  into  Flowers,  and  laid 

in» 
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in  the  Shade  For  three  or  Four  Hours,  ’till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  wither,  that  they  may  not  open  ;  they  are 
then  put  into  a  Vcfiel  and  cover’d  with  Vinegar, 
in  which  they  are  fuffer’d  to  lie  eight  Days  ;  that  is 
then  pour’d  off  and  frefh  Vinegar  put  on,  and  left 
for  eight  Days  more  ;  that  is  then  pour’d  off  and 
they  are  put  into  Barrels  with  frefh  Vinegar,  and 
kept  for  Ufe.] 

56.  Of  Bay-Berries. 

~D  A  Y-Berrict  are  Fruit  of  the  Big- 
Vomet.  D  nefs  of  one’s  little  Finger’s  End, 
green  at  the  Beginning,  and  which 
grow  browner  as  they  ripen  :  Thefe  Berries  are  as 
well  known  as  the  Tree  that  bears  them,  of  which 
it  wou’d  be  needlefs  to  give  a  Defcription  ;  I  fhall 
therefore  only  obferve,  that  they  ought  to  be 
cbofen  frefh,  well  dried,  the  beft  fed,  and  the 
blackeft  that  can  be  ;  take  this  Precaution,  that 
they  be  not  worm-eaten,  to  which  they  are  very 
fubjedf. 

Thefe  Berries  are  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but 
more  confiderably  with  the  Dyers  and  the  Farriers. 
They  are  much  ufed  in  Languedoc ,  where  an  Oil 
is  made  from  them,  as  I  fhall  fhevv  in  the  next 
Chapter  ;  and  though  they  grow  plentifully  in  fe- 
veral  Places  of  the  Streigbts,  yet  they  are  brought 
to  us  from  Port  O  Port ,  of  a  blackifh  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  having  a  Kind  of  hot  oleaginous  Tafte. 
They  are  cephalick,  neurotick,  alexipharmick, 
and  anticolick  ;  they  mollify,  difeufs,  expel  Wind, 
open  Obftrudtions,  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
facilitate  the  Travel  of  Women  in  Labour,  and 
help  Crudities  in  the  Stomach:  They  are  good 
for  the  Nerves  in  Convulfions  and  Palfies,  give 
Eafe  in  the  moft  extreme  Cholicks,  and  take 
away  the  After-Pains  of  Women  in  Child-Bed; 
they  are  ufed  in  Powder,  Decodfions,  Tindture, 
Spirit,  Eledhiary,  Plaifter,  and  Oil  ;  the  laft  of 
which  is  made  by  Diftillation,  which  difeuffes 
Wind,  cures  the  Cholick,  Cramps,  Convu liions, 
Palfies,  Pains,  old  Aches,  Gout,  Lamenefs, 
Numbnefs,  Sciatica.  Dofe  inwardly,  from  four 
Drops  to  fix;  outwardly,  a  Drop  or  two  put  in¬ 
to  the  Ear,  helps  the  Hearing.  It  is  alfo  excel¬ 
lent  for  Difeafes  of  the  Skin  ;  as  Dandriff,  Mor- 
phew,  fore  Heads,  Scabs,  &c. 

Laurus ,  or  Lauries  Vulgaris ,  the  Bay, 
Lemery.  is  a  Tree  which  grows  ufually  of  a  mo- 
>  derate  Height  in  temperate  Climates, 

but  which  rifes  higher  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  in 
Italy,  Spain ,  Ac.  The  Stem  is  fmooth  without 
Knots  ;  the  Bark  fomething  thick,  the  Wood  po¬ 
rous  and  eafy  to  break  ;  it  bears  long  Branches, 
and  its  Leaves  are  the  Length  of  one’s  Hand,  two 
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or  three  Fingers  broad,  pointed,  hard,  always 
green,  a  little  fucculent,  ftringy,  fmooth,  and 
fragrant,  of  an  acrid,  aromatick  Talle,  and  a 
little  bitter,  tied  by  fhort  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are 
each  of  a  fingle  Leaf  cut  into  four  or  five  Parts, 
of  a  white  or  yellowifh  Colour,  fucceeded  by 
Berries  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Cherry,  oblong, 
green  at  firft,  but  brown  as  they  grow  riper. 
Thefe  Berries  are  odoriferous,  aromatick,  odv 
and  bitter;  the  Boots  thick  and  uneven;  the 
Tree  grows  in  hot  dry  Places,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Gardens  ;  the  Leaves  arc  ufeful  in  Medicine,  and 
yield  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 

[Bay  Berries  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Laurus  vulgaris. 
C.  B.  Pin.  460.  Laurus  domejlica  tenuifolia. 
Jons.  Dendr.  229.  It  is  common  in  Gardens, 
and  flowers  in  April. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Tree  mention’d 
in  fome  Catalogues  of  Officinal  Trees,  and  there 
call’d  the  Laurus  lati folia  ;  which  is  the  Laurus 
la ti folia  platytcra  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Pin.  460. 
Laurus  major  five  la t folia.  Park.  i486.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  more  fragrant  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Kind,  and  have  been  given  in  Powder 
to  cure  Agues. 

The  Berries  of  this  are  not  ufed  in  Medicine  ; 
the  Berries  of  the  common  Bay  are  carminative 
and  difeutient  ;  their  principal  Ufe  is  in 
Clyfters.] 

57.  Of  Oil  of  Bays. 

H  E  Oil  of  Bays ,  or  Olium  Lau- 
rinum ,  is  an  Oil  made  of  the  Bay-  Pomet. 
Berries,  by  bruifing  them  and  boiling 
them  in  W ater  ;  when  it  is  cold  it  is  barrel’d  up 
to  be  tranfported  to  feveral  Places.  That  which 
is  moftly  fold  in  France ,  is  brought  from  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc ,  efpecially  from  a  Place  call’d 
Calviffon ,  near  Montpellier ,  from  whence  we  have 
the  beft  ;  for  that  of  Provence  is  nothing  elfe  but 
Fat  and  Turpentine  colour’d  with  Verditer  or 
Nightfhade  Juice  ;  therefore  ufe  none  but  that 
from  Languedoc ,  as  being  the  beft  of  all,  when  it 
has  all  its  requifite  Qualities,  which  are  to  be 
new,  well  feented,  granulated,  and  of  a  green 
Colour,  tending  fomething  towards  a  yellow  ;  and 
meddle  not  with  that  which  is  green,  fmooth, 
liquid,  and  of  another  Smell  than  the  Bay,  fuch 
as  that  of  Provence ,  or  what  is  made  Lyons , 

Roiien,  or  Paris ,  by  knavilh  People,  who  have 
no  Confluence,  but  wou’d  impofe  their  Rubbifh 
upon  the  World  for  a  good  Commodity.  Such 
are  thofe  who  counterfeit  and  fell  Rofln  for  Scam- 
mony,  Arcanfon  for  Gum  Guajacum,  fat  Pinh 
for  Benjamin,  and  Kitchen-Stuff  difcolour’d 
with  green  for  Oil  of  Bays ,  Turmcrlck  for 

Saffron- 
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Saffron-Powder,  and  Honey  boil’d  up  with  a 
Hodge-Podge  of  powder’d  Roots  for  Treacle  ; 
and  in  a  W ord,  all  Sorts  of  Drugs  fophifticated 
to  deceive  the  Publick,  and  to  make  a  better  Adj 
vantage  than  their  Fellow-traders  ;  which  is  a 
Tiling  I  fear  too  much  practifed  all  over  Europe 
as  well  as  in  France.  » 

[The  Method  of  making  this  Oil  is  thus  :  Ga¬ 
ther  the  Berries  when  ripe,  and  bruife  them  in  a 
Marble  Mortar,  boil  them  in  as  much  Water  as 
will  keep  them  from  burning,  and  after  half  an 
Hour’s  boiling,  put  them  into  a  Prefs  ;  when  all 
is  fqueez’d  out  that  will  run,  take  out  what  is 
left  in  the  Bag,  and  beat  it,  and  boil  it  again  with 
more  Water,  then  prefs  as  before. 

The  Oil  will  be  found  fwimming  on  the 
Water  preffed  out,  and  mult  be  taken  off  with  a 
Spoon,  and  kept  for  Ufe.] 

58.  Of  Damafcus  Raifins. 

TH  E  Raifins  call’d  the  Damafcus 

_ _  Raifins ,  are  flat,  of  the  Length 

and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb’s  End  ; 
we  have  them  brought  from  Damafcus ,  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  Syria  y  in  roundifli  Boxes.  Chufe  the 
neweft,  largeft,  and  beft  fed,  and  beware  they 
are  not  Calabrian  Raifins ,  as  it  happens  but  too 
often  with  feveral  Grocers,  who  make  no  Diffi¬ 
culty  to  fell  the  one  for  the  other,  or  Jubes  flat¬ 
ted,  and  put  up  on  Purpofe  in  Damafcus  Raifin 
Boxes ,  which  are  neverthelefs  eafy  to  be  diftin- 
guiih’d,  becaufe  the  Damafcus  Raifins  are  thick, 
large,  flefhy,  dry  and  firm,  and  have  commonly 
two  Kernels  ;  they  alfo  are  of  a  faint  difagreeable 
Tafte,  which  thofe  of  the  Calabrian  Kind  are  not, 
but  are  of  a  fat,  foft,  and  fweet  fugary  Tafte,  as 
are  alfo  the  Jube  Raifins. 

The  Damafcus  Raifins  are  much  ufed  in  Pecto¬ 
ral  Ptifans,  and  Decoctions,  and  are  frequently 
join’d  with  Jujubs,  Sebeftens  and  Dates  ;  like- 
wife  in  Syrup  of  Marfh- Mallows,  in  the  healing 
Lohoch,  Lenitive  Electuary,  Confection  of  Ha- 
mech,  and  in  the  Electuary  of  Fleawort.  Raifins 
are  nothing  elfe  but  Grapes  clipp’d  feveral  runes 
in  boiling  Water,  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun.  Damaf¬ 
cus  Raifins  are  moft  approv’d  of  ;  but  we  com¬ 
monly  ufe  thofe  that  are  prepared  at  Narbon  in 
France,  and  out  of  which  there  is  a  ftrong  Spirit 
extracted,  or  a  good  Sort  of  Brandy  ;  they  are 
endued  with  much  the  fame  Properties  as  figs. 
Take  Raifins  of  the  Sun  half  a  Pound,  boil  them 
in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  generous  Wine,  pulp 
them  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  and  add  two  Ounces 
of  Hyffop  in  Powder,  of  the  cooling  Species,  or 
Powder  of  Pearls  one  Ounce,  and  make  an  Elec¬ 


tuary,  to  be  taken  to  the  Quantity  of  two  Drams, 
in  an  Afthma. 

[The  Damafcus  Raifins  are  the  Fruit  of  the 
Vetis  Damafcena.  H<  rt.  Reg.  Par.  186,  Tourn. 
Inft.  61  They  are  the  largeft,  flefhyeft,  and 
firmed  Raifins  we  know  of,  and  are  the  propereft 
of  all  others  to  be  ufed  in  Pectoral  Decoctions.] 

59.  Of  Currans. 

‘'HE  Raifins  of  Corinth ,  or  Currans , 
are  little  Raifins ,  or  Grapes,  of  Pomef. 
different  Colours,  being  Black,.  Red 
and  White,  and  commonly  the  Size  of  the  red 
Goofebcrry  :  The  Vine  that  bears  this  is  low, 
furnifh’d  with  thick  Leaves  very  much  indented, 
and  grows  plentifully  in  a  vaft  fpacious  Plain  that 
is  fituated  behind  the  Fortrefs  of  Zant  in  Greece. 
This  Plain  is  furrounded  with  Mountains  and 
Hills,  and  is  die  ided  into  two  Vineyards,  in 
which  are  abundance  of  Cypreffes,  Olives,  and 
Houfes  of  Pleafure,  which  make,  together  with 
the  Fortrefs  and  the  Mount  Difcoppo ,  a  Profpeft 
perfectly  beautiful. 

When  thefe  little  Raifins  are  ripe,  which  is  in 
Augufi ,  the  People  of  Zant  gather  and  ftone 
them,  then  fpread  them  upon  the  Ground  to 
dry,  and  when  dry’d  carry  them  into  the  Town, 
where  they  are  thrown  through  a  Hole  into  great 
Magazines,  call’d  Seraglios -,  where  they  are 
queez’d  fo  clofe  by  their  Weight,  that  thofe  who 
own  them  are  oblig’d  to  ufe  Iron  Inftruments  to 
pull  them  out,  and  when  they  are  pull’d  out 
they  put  them  into  Calks,  or  Bales,  of  different 
Bignefs  ;  and  to  make  them  fo  tight  as  they  are 
brought  to  us,  they  employ  Men  to  tread  them 
with  their  Feet,  which  they  rub  well  with  Oil 
beforehand. 

Sometimes  alfo  we  have  thefe  Raifins  from  Na¬ 
talia,  Lepanto,  Mcffalongi  and  Patras,  as  well  as 
Corinth ,  from  whence  they  take  their  Name  : 
The  Englijh  have  a  Factory  at  Zant ,  govern’d  by 
a  Conful  and  fix  Merchants,  to  carry  on  their 
Commerce,  which  brings  in  no  fmall  Advantage, 
for  they  confirme  more  Currans  in  a  Year  than  all 
the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  have  a  Conful 
and  two  Merchants,  and  the  French  a  Commif- 
fary  that  does  the  Duty  of  the  Conful  and  Mer¬ 
chants  under  one.  The  People  of  Zant  believe 
to  this  Day  that  the  Europeans  ufe  thefe  Raifins  to 
dye  Cloths,  not  knowing  that  they  are  for  eating. 

The  Fruit  is  fo  common  upon  the  Spot,  that 
they  fell  not  for  above  three  Livres  a  hundred 
Weight  ;  but  they  pay  as  much  alfo  to  the  Vene- 
netians  for  Leave  to  export  them  ;  fo  that  at  Mar- 
feilles  they  are  not  fold  under  nine  or  ten  Livres, 
according  to  the  Crop  and  Hazard  of  the  Sea  ; 
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the  Engl  iff)  and  Dutch ,  when  the  Seas  are  free, 
bring  them  plentifully  from  thence  to  Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle,  Nantes  and  Roden,  where  we  buy  them 
at  an  eafier  Price  than  at  Mar fe ilia.  Chufe  fuch 
as  are  the  neweft  and  frefheft,  fmall  and  in  a  clofe 
IVIals,  unpick  d  and  not  rubb,d  over  with  Honey- 
They  open  Obftru£lions,  and  nourilh  much,  bé- 
ing  of  excellent  Ufe  to  reflore  in  Confumptions 
and  Heélicks  ;  they  are  good  in  Coughs,  Colds, 
or  Afthmas,  either  in  DecoeSlion,  Honey,  Syrup 
or  Conferee. 

Vitis  Vinifera ,  the  Wine-bearing 
Lemery.  Vine,  is  a  Shrub  whofe  Stem,  or  Stalled 
is  winding  or  crooked,  cover’d  with  a 
cracking  Bark ,  reddifh ,  bearing  feveral  long 
Shoots,  furnilh’d  with  Wires,  that  creep  and 
cling  to  the  neighbouring  Trees  or  Props.  The 
Leaves  are  large,  fair,  broad,  ahnofl  round, 
jagged  and  cut  in,  green,  fhining,  and  a  little 
rough  to  the  Touch.  The  Flowers  are  little, 
compofed  ufually  of  five  Leaves  each,  difpofed 
round,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  fragrant.  The 
•Fruit  are  round  or  oval  Berries,  preffing  clofe 
one  againfl  the  other  in  a  thick  Bunch,  green  and 
fharp  at  the  Beginning,  but  in  ripening  they  be¬ 
come  of  a  white,  red  or  black  Colour  ;  and  are 
flefhy,  full  of  a  fweet  agreeable  Juice.  They  are 
call  d  in  Latin ,  Uvee,  and  in  French ,  Raiftns ,  as 
we  now  call  them  when  dry. 

When  in  Spring  Time  they  cut  the  Tops  of 
the  Vines  there  naturally  diflills,  or  drops,  a  Li¬ 
quor  in  Tear,  call’d  the  bleeding  of  the  Vine,  and 
m  Latin ,  Aqua  Vitis  :  which  is  aperitive,  deter- 
five  ,  proper  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  beino- 
taken  inwardly  :  The  Eyes  are  likewife  walk’d 
with  it  to  clear  the  Sight. 

The  Vine  Buds,  tender  Leaves  and  Clingers, 
wkich  they  call  in  Latin,  Pampini  feu  Capreoli ,  are 
aftringent,  cooling,  proper  for  the  Flux  of  the 
Belly  and  Hemorrhages,  being  taken  in  Decoc¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  likewife  made  into  Fomentations 
for  the  Legs,  and  to  procure  Reft.  The  Shoots 
and  Wood  of  the  Vine  are  aperitive,  being  made 
into  a  Decoélion.  The  Raifms,  while  green, 
are  call’d  in  Latin,  Agreflce,  being  aftringent, 
coo-ling,  and  provoking  to  an  Appetite  :  when 
ripe  they  quicken  the  Stomach,  loofen  the  Belly, 
and  when  prefs’d  become  Mull,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  made  into  Wine. 

Raiftns  are  either  dried  in  the  Sun  or  before  the 
Fire,  to  deprive  them  of  their  Flegm,  and  make 
them  capable  of  keeping  ;  they  are  call’d  Thus 
Pajfec,  feu  P  affiche,  or  dry’d  Ra/fins.  There  are 
feveral  Sorts,  all  prepared  after  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  large,  which  are  call’d  Uv<s  Damafcenæ, 
or  Damajk  Raifms ,  and  the  fmall  call’d  Uva  Co- 
rjnthiaces,  the  Corinthian  Grapes,  or  Currans  : 
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Thev  are  all  proper  to  fweeten  the  Afperity  of 
the  Breaft  and  Lungs,  to  foften  the  Bowels  and 
relax  the  Belly,  and  to  promote  Expectoration , 
being  cleanfed  from  their  Stones,  which  are  aftrin¬ 
gent. 

The  Hulk,  or  Skin  of  the  Grape,  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  laft  Expreflion,  from  whence  they 
draw  the  Muft,  is  call’d  in  Latin,  Vina  tea  :  They 
throw  this  on  Heaps,  to  the  End  that  it  may  fer¬ 
ment  and  grow  hot  ;  then  they  wrap  it  round  the 
Member  or  the  whole  Body  of  the  Patient  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  Rheumatifm,  Palfy,  or  Hvp- 
Gout,  to  make  him  fweat,  ■and  to  ftreimhen 
the  Nerves  ;  but  it  femetimes  raifes  the  Vertigo, 
by  Means  of  the  fulphureous  Spirit  that  afcends° to 
the  Brain. 

[The  Damafcus  Raifms  were  fpoke  of  in  the 
laft  Chapter,  and  the  Currans,  or  Corinthian  Rai- 
fms,  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Vitis  Corynthiaca  five 
Apyrena.  J.  B.  2.  72.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2. 
232.  They  are  not  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  un- 
lefs  fometimes  in  Broths  and  Gruels,  to  eafe  and 
relax  the  Bowels.  J 

60.  Of  Jube  Raifms. 

H  E  Jube  Raifms  are  a  Kind  which 
we  have  brought  from  Provence,  efpe-  Pomet. 
dally  from  Roqucvarre  and  Ouriol:  When 
the  Grapes  are  ripe  they  gather  the  Bunches,  dip 
them  in  Lye  made  hot,  and  afterwards  put  them 
upon  Hurdles,  and  the  like,  to  dry  in  the  Sun, 
turning  them  from  one  Side  to  the  ether,  by 
which  Means  they  dry  equally  ;  and  when  they 
are  dry  they  put  them  up  in  little  Chefts  of  white 
Wood,  fuch  as  they  are  brought  over  in  :  To 
anfwer  the  Quality  requir’d,  they  ought  to  be 
new,  dry,  in  fine  Bunches  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
leaft  fat  and  ftony*  that  may  be,  but  clear  and 
bright,  of  a  fweet  Sugar  Tafte. 

There  are  other  Sorts  of  Raifms,  which  we' 
call  Picardans,  which  are  much  lefs,  drier,  and 
Ikinnier  :  In  a  Word,  worfe  than  the  Jubes.  We 
fell  great  Quantities  of  Calabrian  Raifms ,  which 
are  fat  and  of  a  very  good  Tafte  :  As  alfo  the 
Maroquins,  which  are  black  Raifms  ;  the  Rah 
fins  of  the  Sun  which  come  from  Spain ,  which 
are  thofe  whereof  they  make  their  Spanifb  Wine  ; 
thefe  are  dry’d  red  and  bluilh,  and  of  a  very  good 
Tafte.  The  Spanifb  Raifms,  of  the  lefler  Sort, 
are  fometning  larger  than  thofe  of  Corinth. 

Befide  the  Raifms ,  there  is  a  very  great  Trade 
in  the  different  Wines  ;  as  thofe  of  Spain,  Alh 
cant,  St.  Laurence,  Frontignan ,  Hermitage ,  Bur- 
bataume  or.  Languedoc ,  and  feveral  others  ;  and 
as  great  in  Brandy,  which  we  have  from  Cognac , 
Blois,  Saumur ,  and  other  Parts  ;  befides  which’ 
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there  are  feveral  other  Kinds  of  Brandy,  made 
from  Beer,  Cyder,  Fruits,  Sugar,  Com,  (Jc. 
but  as  they  do  not  properly  relate  to  this  Head  I 
fhal!  pafs  them  by. 

The  Ufe  of  Brandy  is  fo  common  at  this  Time 
we  have  no-  Occafion  to  enter  into  a  Detail  of  it 
any  further  than  as  it  relates  to  Medicine,  in 
which  it  is  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  abate 
Pain,  refrefli  the  Spirits,  and  difpofe  the  Parts  to 
Perfpiration.  We  make  from  Brandy,  by  an  Alem- 
bick,  a  fpirituous  Liquor  that  is  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  call’d  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  which,  if  good 
and  true,  ought  to  be  white,  and,  when  fet  on 
fire,  to  burn  off  without  any  Moifture  remaining. 
The  beft  Way  to  know  whether  it  is  truly  de- 
flegmated,  is  to  try  it  with  Gunpowder  in  a 
Spoon  ;  if  it  burns  dry,  and  afterwards  fires  the 
Gunpowder,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  its  Good- 
nefs. 

[Raiftns  are  the  dry’d  Fruit  of  the  Fitts 
Vinfera ,  J.  B.  2.  67.  Mont.  Ind.  55.  brought 
from  different  Countries  :  Thofe  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  with  us  are  the  Raifins  of  the  Sun  and  thofe 
call’d  Malaga  Raifins  ;  the  firft  of  which  are  not 
fuffer’d  to  ripen  regularly,  but  the  Stalk  that  fup- 
ports  the  Bunch  is  cut  half  through  when  they 
have  attain’d  about  half  their  Bigneff  -fo  that 
they  receive  afterwards  but  a  Part  of  the  Juices 
they  otherwife  would  ;  and  when  they  are  be¬ 
come  dry  enough,  by  the  want  of  Juices  and 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  they  are  cut  down  and  pre- 
ferved  for  Ufe. 

The  other  Kind,  or  Malaga  Raifins ,  are  fuf¬ 
fer’d  to  ripen  naturally,  and  afterwards  dried  in 
the  Shade. 

In  all  detergent  and  purging  Compofitions  the 
Raifins  of  the  Sun  ought  to  be  ufed  ;  and  in  all 
Peétoral  and  Vulnerary,  the  Malagas. 

The  Wines  ufed  in  Medicine  are  ten.  r.  Ca- 
narienfe ,  Canary  Sack.  2.  Malacenfe ,  Mala¬ 
ga  Sack.  3.  Xeranum ,  Sherry  Sack.  4.  Alo- 
nenfe ,  Alicant  Wine,  commonly  call’d  Tent. 
5.  Portuenfe ,  Porto  /V/ Wine ,  the  Red  and  the 
White.  6.  Ulyjfiponenfe ,  Lifbon  Wine.  7.  Gal- 
licum  Album ,  French  White  Wine.  8.  Galli- 
cum  rubrum  Claretum  diElum ,  Claret.  9.  Rhe- 
nanum ,  Rhenifb.  And  10.  Cretica  five  Mof 
chatellina  rubra ,  Red  Mufcadine,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  fold  for  Tent.] 

61.  Of  White  and  Red  Tartar. 

rARTA  R  is  a  Sort  of  Stone  which 
is  found  flicking  to  the  Caffes  of 
white  or  red  German  Wines,  and  is  de¬ 
nominated  according  to  the  Place  from  whence  it 
is  brought.  The  fineft  Tartar  is  that  of  Germany , 


becaufe  of  its  Thicknefs,  which  is  owing  to  the 
Time  that  it  remains  in  the  Cafks.  It  ought  to 
be  thick,  eafy  to  break,  white  without  and  bril¬ 
liant  within,  and  as  little  earthy  or  dreggy  as  may 
be  ;  and  the  Red  is  the  better  the  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  former.  The  next  Sort  is  what 
comes  from  Provence  and  Languedoc ,  which  comes 
nearc ft  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  third  Sort  is 
what  we  now  call  the  Gravel  of  Lyons ,  which 
differs  not  from  that  of  Paris ,  fave  only  that  it  is 
a  little  thicker  and  of  a  higher  Colour.  The  Ufe 
of  Tartar ,  and  the  Gravel,  is  for  the  Dyers, 
Goldfmiths  and  Refiners,  to  whiten  Silver  ;  and 
likewife  for  feveral  Chymical  Operations  men¬ 
tion’d  hereafter  :  The  White  is  preferr’d  to  the 
Red,  as  being  much  better. 


62.  Of  Cryftals  of  Tartar. 

npH  E  Cream,  or  Cryftals ,  of  Tartar ,  is  a  white 
or  red  Tartar  reduced  to  Powder,  and  by 
Means  of  boiling  Water  converted  into  little 
white  Cryftals ,  after  the  Manner  as  will  be  fhew’d 
hereafter.  The  beft  Cream  of  Tartar  is  brought 
us  from  Montpellier ,  and  other  Parts  about  Nif- 
mes,  where  they  make  great  Quantities  ;  but  the 
laft  is  lefs  fine  than  that  of  Montpellier. 

To  purify  Tartar  ;  take  good  white  Cryftalline 
Tartar ,  ten  Pounds,  beat  it  into  fine  Powder, 
and  diffolve  it  in  fix  Gallons  of  boiling  Spring  W^a- 
and  continue  the  Boiling  ’till  it  is  diffolved  ;  then 
prefently  ftrain  it  hot  through  a  Bag,  and  ftir  the 
ftrained  Liquor  conftantly  round  with  a  wooden 
Slice  ’till  it  is  cold  ;  then  let  it  reft,  and  in  two 
or  three  Hours  after  the  pure  and  fine  Tartar  will 
fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  in  the  Form  of 
a  fhining  Powder.  This  Tartar  is  good  to  atte¬ 
nuate  and  diffolve  grofs  and  tartarous  Humours, 
which  caufe  Obftru&ions  in  the  Regions  of  the 
Belly ,  Liver ,  Spleen ,  Mefentery,  Pancreas, 
Reins  and  Womb.  It  is  an  universal  Digeftive 
and  Deoppilative,  and  for  this  Reafon  is  common¬ 
ly  given  as  a  Preparative  to  ftronger  Purgations  ; 
and  it  is  good  for  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  hot  and 
coftive,  and  do  not  eafily  go  to  Stool,  gently 
opening  and  loof'ening  the  Bowels,  without  of¬ 
fending  the  Stomach  or  difturbing  the  other  Func¬ 
tions  of  Nature.  Dofe  from  two  Drams  to  half 
an  Ounce  and  upwards. 

For  cryftallizing  and’making  Cream  of  Tartar  : 
Diffolve  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  the  beft 
white  Tartar ,  in  a  large  Quantity  of  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  which  Liquor  pafs  hot  through  a  Bag,  into 
an  earthen  or  glafs  Veflel  ;  evaporate  about  half 
of  it  away,  and  then  fet  it  in  a  cool  Place  to  cry- 
ftallize  for  two  or  three  Days  ;  evaporate  again 
half  the  Liquor,  and  cryftallize  again,  ’till  you 
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have  got  all  the  Cryftals.  What  fwims  on  the 
Top  is  call’d  the  Cream  of  Tartar ,  and  the  Shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  Sides  are  call’d  Cryftals  of  Tartar. 
The  Virtues  of  both  thefe  are  the  fame  with  the 
former,  being  aperitive  and  purgative,  good  for 
cacheciical,  hydropical,  and  afthmatica!  Perfons, 
and  excellent  againft  Tertian  and  Quartan  Jg/tes  j 
and  the  Dofe  and  Way  of  giving  are  the  fame. 

i 

63.  Of  Soluble  Tartar,  or  the  Vegetable 
Salt. 

THE  Vegetable  Salt ,  or  Soluble  Tartar ,  is 
made  from  the  Cream  and  Salt  of  Tartar 
difiolv’d  together  ;  it  is  lately  come  into  Ufe, 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  Invention  of  Friar  Juge ,  the 
Capuchin  ;  the  Sale  of  which  has  been  incredibly 
great.  Take  Cryftals  of  Tartar  in  Powder, 
eight  Ounces,  pure  Salt  of  Tartar  four  Ounces  ; 
mix  them,  and,  in  a  glaz’d  earthen  Pipkin,  put 
upon  them  three  Pints  of  pure  Spring  Water  ;  boil 
it  gently  for  half  an  Hour,  then  letting  it  cool, 
filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  Drynefs,  fo  will  you 
have  eleven  Ounces  and  fix  Drams  of  a  white 
Salt,  which  keep  in  a  Glafs  clofe  flopp’d  for  Ufe  : 
This  will  difiolve  in  any  cold  Liquor,  and  is  call’d 
the  Vegetable  Salt  ;  it  has  all  the  Virtues  of  pu¬ 
rified  Tartar  aforegoing,  and  may  be  given  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  in  any  proper  Liquor  ;  but 
becaufe  this  Remedy  is  appropriated  to  open  Ob- 
ftriuftions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Womb,  £3V. 
and  that  Iron  is  one  of  the  chief  Specificks  for 
this  Purpofe,  you  may  by  the  following  Method 
unite  the  two  Ingredients  into  one. 

64.  Of  Chalybeatcd  Tartar. 

TAKE  of  the  purified  Tartar  beforemention’d, 
one  Pound  ;  clear  Filings  of  Iron  or  Steel 
two  Ounces  ;  pure  Rain  Water,  eight  Pints  ; 
boil  all  in  a  clean  Iron  Kettle,  as  long  as  you  boil 
an  Egg  for  eating,  or  fomewhat  longer  ;  then 
pafs  it  thro’  a  Woollen  Strainer,  and  ftir  the  Li¬ 
quor  ’till  it  be  cool’d,  and  you  Ihall  have  a  Pow¬ 
der  of  a  Chalybeate  Tartar ,  of  a  greenilh  Colour, 
and  fliir.ing  when  dry,  containing  in  it  the  Vitriol 
of  Mars.  This  is  incomparably  more  aperitive 
than  the  foregoing  Preparations,  and  has  all  the 
Virtues  of  them  exalted  to  a  high  Degree,  and 
therefore  a  moft  prevaling  Thing  againft  the 
Green-Sicknefs,  and  other  hyfterick  Difeafes  ; 
but  if  you  prepare  it  of  the  purified  Tartar  that 
is  foluble,  it  will  eafily  difiolve  in  any  Liquor, 
and  fo  be  more  fit  for  Ufe.  Dc.fe  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Dram.  Note ,  That  the  Artift 
had  beft  prepare  the  purified  Tartar  of  which  this 
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is  made,  by  itfelf,  becaufe  moft  of  what  is  fold 
in  the  Shops  is  adulterated  with  Alum  or  Nitre, 
or  both  :  Or  you  may  make  it  thus  : 

Take  of  Tartar  cryftalliz’d  one  Pound  ;  Ruft 
of  Iron,  three  Ounces  ;  Water,  fix  Quarts  ; 
boil  all  together  for  half  an  Hour,  or  fo  long  as' 
to  difiolve  the  Tartar  ;  ftrain  it  hot  thro’  a  Bag 
into  an  Iron  Kettle,  and  in  twelve  Hours  it  will 
fhoot  into  brown  Cryftals  at  the  Sides,  and  Bottom 
of  the  Kettle  ;  decant  the  Liquor,  evaporate  it 
half,  and  fet  it  to  cryftallize  again  in  the  former 
Kettle  :  Continue  thefe  Operations  ’till  you  have 
all  your  Tartar,  which  dry  in  the  Sen,  and  keep 
for  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  Remedy  for  Obftruclions, 
efpeciaily  againft  Quartan  Agues,  having  all  the 
Virtues  of  the  purified  Tartar,  but  much  more 
powerful.  Dofe  from  fifteen  Grains  to  two  Scru¬ 
ples,  in  Broth  or  other  proper  Liquor. 

65.  Of  Soluble  Tartar  chalybeated. 

TAKE  of  Tindfure  of  Mars ,  one  Pint  ;  of 
the  purified  foluble  Tartar,  four  Ounces  ; 
mix,  difiolve  by  boiling,  and  evaporate  to  Dry¬ 
nefs  ;  fo  will  you  have  eight  Ounces  of  a  foluble 
chalybeate  Tartar  in  a  black  Powder,  which  keep 
for  Ufc.i'r  a  Glafs  clofe  flopp’d.  It  .  has  all  the 
Virtues  of  the  chalybeate  Tartar  before,  and  of 
the  Tindlure  of  Mars,  being  powerful  to  remove 
all  Kinds  of  Obftrudtions,  cure  Cachexies,  Drop- 
fies,  nephritick  Cholicks,  Obftru&ions  of  Urine, 
arid  Stoppages  of  Terms  in  Women.  Dofe  from 
ten  Grains  to  thirty. 

66.  Of  Emetick  Tartar. 

TAKE  purified  Tartar,  or  Cryftals  of  Tartar 
in  Powder,  four  Ounces  ;  Spirit  of  Urine, 
or  Sal  Jrmoniac ,  as  much  as  to  cover  it  two  In¬ 
ches  ;  mix  and  difiolve  ;  then  add  Glafs  of  Anti¬ 
mony  in  fine  Powder,  one  Ounce  ;  pure  Spring 
Water,  ten  Ounces  ;  boil  in  a  Sand  Heat  feven 
or  eight  Hours,  putting  in  more  Water  as  the 
Liquor  confumes  ;  then  filtrate  and  evaporate  to 
Drynefs.  Or  thus;  Take  of  the  foluble  Tartar, 
four  Ounces  ;  Glafs  of  Antimony  in  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  one  Ounce  ;  fair  Water,  a  Quart  ;  mix  and 
boil  feven  or  eight  Hours,  putting  in  more  W a- 
ter  as  the  Liquor  confumes  ;  then  filtrate  and 
evaporate  to  Drynefs,  fo  will  you  have  a  grey 
Powder,  which  is  a  good  Emetick. 

It  is  a  moft  powerful  Thing  againft  chronical 
Difeafes,  difpofing  the  Patient  to  Health  ;  it  pre¬ 
vails  againft  melancholy  Madnefs,  Frenzies,  De¬ 
liriums,  and  particularly  againft  all  inveterate 
Pains  of  the  Head,  whether  Idiopatbetick,  or  by 
Confent  of  Parts  ;  it  is  powerful  againft  the  Ver- 
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•tigo,  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  Difficulty  of  Hearing, 
Ringingand  Noife  in  the  Ears,  Lofs  of  Memory, 
Naufeoufnefs  and  Loathing  at  the  Stomach, 
Weaknefs  thereof,  Want  of  Appetite,  Wind 
.and  Pain  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  the  Yellow 
Jaundice,  Dropfy,  tedious  and  long  continued 
Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues,  putrid  and  acute 
Fevers,  Poifon  immediately  receiv’d,  a  bilious 
Pleurify,  and  all  Difeafes  arifing  from  Choler, 
virulent  Dyfenteries,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  E- 
metick  that  works  with  little  Violence,  and  may 
be  given  from  five  Grains  to  fifteen,  in  Mutton, 
Chicken,  or  Veal  Broth. 

67.  Of  the  Diftillation  of  Tartar. 

TH  E  Dijlillation  of  Tartar  is  made 
by  the  bruifing  white  or  red  Tar¬ 
tar  to  a  Powder,  and  putting  it  in  an 
earthen  Retort,  to  draw  off,  by  the  Force  of  the 
Fire,  a  Flegm,  which  is  a  white  Water,  with¬ 
out  Tafte,  and  is  to  be  thrown  away.  When 
the  Flegm  is  feparated,  there  comes  over  a  reddifh 
Water,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Tartar,  and  after 
that  a  black  Oil  that  is  foetid  and  very  thick, 
which  is  what  we  call  black  Oil  of  Tartar,  or 
Oil  of  Tartar  by  the  Retort.  That  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Retort  like  Coal,  after  having  been 
calcin’d  and  whiten’d,  by  the  Means  of  hot 
■Water,  is  made  into  a  very  white  Salt,  which  is 
the  true  Salt  of  Tartar.-  The  Spirit  of  Tartar 
redlined,  that  is  to  fay,  diftill’d  or  drawn  over 
again,  is  very  proper  to  cure  the  Epilepfy,  Palfy, 
Afthma,  and  Scurvy.  The  Dofe  is  from  one 
Dram  to  three,  in  a  convenient  Liquor. 

The  black  Oil  of  Tartar  by  the  Retort  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  the  Cure  of  Scabs,  and  is  a  good  Me¬ 
dicine  in  all  the  Cafes  before-mention’d  ;  but  as 
it  is  too  fœtid,  they  rectify  it  with  dry’d  Clay  be¬ 
fore  they  make  ufe  of  it.  The  Salt  of  Tartar  is 
neceffary  to  make  the  vegetable  Salt  with  ;  and 
is  befidë  fomething  confiderable  in  Phyfick,  as 
well  to  take  out  the  Tindlure  of  Vegetables,  and 
to  make  the  white  Oil  of  Tartar,  call’d  the  Oleum 
Tartar:  per  Deliquiitm ,  or  Liquor  of  Tartar. 

Moft  of  thole  who  make  the  Salt  of  Tartar 
never  trouble  themfelves  about  drawing  off  the 
Spirit  or  Oil,  but  only  calcine  the  red  Tartar  over 
a  Coal  Fire,  ’till  it  comes  to  a  Whitenefs,  and  fo 
Æxtraél  the  Salt,  and  put  it  up  into  Bottles  for 
Ufe.  The  true,  fix’d,  or  alkaline  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar  ought  to  be  pure,  white,  dry,  piquant  to  the 
Tafte,  attended  with  a  little  Bitternefs  ;  and 
when  it  is  thrown  on  a  Coal  Fire,  not  to  fparkle 
at  all. 

Abundance  of  Chvmifts,  efpecially  the  meaner 
Sort,  fell  a  Salt  of  Tartar  made  with  Salt-petre, 
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which  takes  the  Eyes  of  thofe  who  know  no  bet¬ 
ter,  in  that  it  is  extremely  white  ;  but  the  Ufe  of 
it  is  very  improper  in  the  Place  of  true  Salt  of 
Tartar  ;  the  Cheat  is  eafy  to  difeover,  becaufe 
this  will  fparkle  upon  the  Fire,  which  the  true  will 
not  do. 

They  make  of  the  true  Salt  of  Tartar,  after 
they  have  let  it  in  a  Cellar,  a  white  clear  Liquor, 
which  is  w'hat  we  improperly  call  Oil  of  Tartar 
per  Deliquium  ;  for  it  is  only  a  diffolv’d  Salt. 
Thofe  who  would  make  this  Oil,  may  take  the 
calcin’d  Tartar,  and  place  it  in  a  Cellar  or  Vault, 
in  a  Glafs  hung  up  in  the  Air,  and  the  Oil  which 
flows  from  it  is  clear  and  fine  as  if  it  had  been 
made  from  the  Salt.  There  are  fome  People  who 
make  this  Oil  by  diffolving  Salt  of  Tartar  with 
Water,  and  fell  it  for  true  Oil  ;  but  it  is  weaker 
than  that  made  the  true  Way,  and  is  fomething 
reddifh.  . 

This  Oil  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Salt,  as 
it  is  indeed  only  the  Salt  in  a  Liquid  Form.  The 
Dofe  is  from  ten  to  thirty  Drops. 

63.  Of  Tindture  of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

H  E  Tinfture  of  Salt  of  Tartar  is 
made  of  Salt  of  Tartar  that  has  Pomet. 
undergone  the  ftrongeft  Degree  of  Fire, 
and  afterwards  is  diffolv’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tar- 
tariz’d,  which,  after  it  has  flood  in  Infufion  fome 
Time,  is  pour’d  off,  or  decanted  into  a  Bottle  to 
be  flopp’d  and  kept  for  Ufe.  This  Tindlure, 
when  rightly  prepar’d,  ought  to  be  of  a  good  Red. 
It  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  chieHy  for  the  Scurvy,  and 
to  cleanfe  the  Blood.  Dofe  from  twenty  to  forty 
Drops.  It  is  obfervable,  the  better  Colour  this 
Tincture  is  of,  the  better  it  is  prepar’d  ;  and  the 
older  it  grows,  the  more  decay’d  and  fainter  the 
Colour  is. 

69.  Of  Tartar  Vitriolate. 

Agiftery  of  Tartar,  or  Tartar  Vi¬ 
triolâtes  is  compofcd  of  Salt  of  Pomet. 
Tartar,  or  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliqui- 
um,  and  good  Spirit  or  Oil  of  Vitriol  mix’d  to¬ 
gether,  and  dry’d  by  a  Sand  Heat  to  a  very  fine 
white  Salt,  which  ought  to  be  as  dry  and  light  as 
poffible  ;  but  take  care  that  it  be  not  made  of 
Cream  of  Tartar  boil’d  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  as 
happens  too  often,  and  fometimes  of  Salt-Petre 
or  Cryftal  Mineral  :  That  made  with  Cream  of 
Tartar  is  eafy  to  difeover,  when  not  in  Powder, 
by  the  Hardnefs  of  the 'Grains  met  with  in  it  ; 
and  the  laft,  becaufe  it  will  fpark-e  on  the  Fire, 
and  eafily  diffolve.  This  is  frequently  ufed  in 
Phyfick  as  a  good  Aperitive,  fSV.  and  ought  to 
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be  kept  in  a  Glafs  Vial  clofe  flopp’d,  becaufe  it 
is  apt  to  run  to  Water. 

70.  Of  the  Volatile  Salt  of  Tartar. 

T  HE  I  olatde  Salt  of  Tartar  is  made 
Pom  et'  A  from  the  Lees  of  While  Wine  ex- 

prefs’d  and  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  or  other- 
wife,  put  into  a  Retort  and  diftill’d  with  a  gra¬ 
dual  Fire  :  Mr,  Charas  was  the  firft  who  prepar’d 
this  Salt  in  the  true  Manner.  This  Volatile  Salt 
is  of  a  ftrong  diaphoretic.k  Nature,  but  is  more 
particularly  aperitive  anddiuretiek  ;  it  ought  to  be 
very  white,  and  of  a  Smell  almoft  as  quick  and 
penetrating  as  the  Volatile  Salts  of  Animals.  It 
may  be  given  to  five  or  fix  Grains  in  good  Wine 
or  other  Liquors. 

71.  Of  the  Gravell’d  Afhes. 

fT“'  FI  E  Gravell’d  Jfhes  are  the  dry  Wine  Lees 
-A  calcin’d  ;  that  this  may  have  the  due  Quality 
it  ought  to  be  in  a  Stone,  new  made,  of  a  ereen- 
i(h  white  Colour,  and  of  a  faltifh  bitter  Tafte. 
This  is  ufed  by  the  Dyers  and  other  People,  that 
have  occafion  for  it  ;  and  the  belt  is  that  which 
comes  from  Burgundy,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  the 
beft  Wine  Lees,  and  therefore  mull  needs  be 
much  better  than  what  our  Vinegar  -  Brewers 
make. 

As  this  is  Wine  Lees  calcin’d,  they  make  a 
Salt  from  it  by  Means  of  hot  Water,  which  has 
the  very  fame  Virtues  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  except 
that  it  is  more  corrofive,  as  well  as  the  Oil  per 
Deliquium  that  is  made  from  it.  This  is  alfo  em¬ 
ploy’d  with  quick  Lime  to  make  a  Salt,  which, 
alter  it  has  been  fus’d  in  a  Crucible,  is  caft  Upon 
a  Stone,  or  into  a  Bafon,  and  after  it  is  cold,  is 
cut  into  little  Tablets,  and  put  into  a  Bottle  well 
flopp’d  ;  and  thefe  little  Stones  are  true  Cauftick 
Stones.  There  arc  fame  likewife  made  with  Oak- 
Afhes,  Alum,  and  quick  Lime,  by  the  Afllflance 
of  hot  Water  and  Fire  ;  and  thefe  are  call’d  Vel¬ 
vet  Caufticks,  becaufe  they  operate  more  gently. 

Tartarum,  or  Tartar,  is  a  hard  fto- 
Lemery.  ny  or  crufty  Matter,  which  is  found 
flicking  to  the  Infides  of  Wine  Calks  : 
This  Tartar  is  compofed  of  the  groffeft  and  moft 
faline  Part  of  the  Wine,  which  is  feparated  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  harden’d  to  a  ftony  Subftance  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Calk.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
Tartar,  one  call’d  White  Tartar,  that  is  made 
from  White  Wine  ;  and  the  other  Red  Tartar, 
that  is  made  from  Red  Wine. 

The  White  Tartar  is  feparated  in  much  lefs 
and  thinner  Pieces  than  the  Red  Tartar,  but  is 
much  finer,  and  fuller  of  Salt.  Chufc  the  thickefl. 


heaviefl,  and  moft  brittle,  of  a  greyilh  or  alh- 
colour’d  White,  clean,  cryftalline,  and  fhinine 
within,  and  of  a  lharpilh  pleafant  Tafte. 

The  Red  Tartar  is  divided  into  larce  thick 
Pieces,  being  to  be  chofen  pure,  dry,  redflilh  and 
weighty  ;  this  Tartar  is  coarf'er  than  the  White, 
but  of  the  fame  Tafte,  and  contains  the  fame  Prin¬ 
ciples,  but  lefs  of  Salt  ;  the  beft  Sort  comes  from 
Germany ,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  White  Tartar 
is  purified  by  boiling  in  Water,  and  {training  it  thro’ 
Woollen  Bags,  then  evaporating  and  cryftallizin? 
the  Liquor,  which  makes  what  we  call  Cryftals  of 
Tartar  ;  the  Scum  or  Cream  that  floats  on  the 
Top  during  the  Evaporation,  is  call’d  Cream  of 
T  artar  ;  this  when  dried,  is  confounded  with  the 
Cryftals,  which  ought  to  be  in  little  clear  Ihining 
Bodies,  pure,  white,  heavy  and  dry,  of  a  lharpilh 
agreeable  Tafte  :  It  is  ufed  to  blanch  Wax,  and 
alfo  to  clarify  Whey,  a  Dram  being  fufficient  for 
a  Pint  ;  this  White  Tartar  yields  a  great  deal  of 
effential  acid  Salt,  and  fome  Oil. 

Red  Tartar  yields  lefs  Salt  than  White,  but  more 
Oil  and  Earth  ;  they  both  make  Vinegars  when 
diflolv’d  in  Wine.  The  Cryftals  differ  not  from 
the  Tartar  itfelf,  but  that  they  contain  lefs  earthy 
Parts  in  them.  All  the  Tartars  from  Wine  are 
aperitive,  and  fomething  laxative,  open  Obftruc- 
tions,  and  excite  to  Urine,  allay  or  abate  Fevers, 
and  are  proper  to  diffolve  tough  Flegm  in  the 
Glands.  The  Dofe  of  Tartar  depurated  is  from 
a  Dram  to  three  Drams. 

72.  Of  German  Black. 

E  have  brought  from  Mayence , 
f  v  Francfort,  and  Strafbourg ,  a  Pomet. 
Black  in  Stone  and  Powder,  which  is 
made  from  Wine  Lees  burnt  and  caft  into  Water, 
and,  after  having  been  dry’d,  ground  in  a  Mill 
andfifted,  having  burnt  Ivory,  Bones,  or  Peach - 
Stones  added  to  it  ;  and  when  they  are  all  well 
ground  and  mix’d  together  they  make  what  we 
call  German  Black.  The  beft  is  fuch  as  is  moift 
and  of  a  Ihining  black  Colour,  and  has  been  tru¬ 
ly  prepar’d  with  burnt  Ivory,  which  exceeds  that 
made  of  Bones  and  Peach-Stones,  and  the  worft 
Sort  of  Lees  $  for  it  is  on  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Lee  that  the  Finenefs  of  the  Colour  depends. 
There  are  other  Blacks  made  at  Troyes,  Orleans, 
and  Paris,  which  bear  the  Name  of  the  Places 
where  they  are  made  ;  they  are  all  of  them  of  no 
other  Ufe  than  for  tns  Rolling-Prels  Printers. 

[Tartar  confifts  of  the  acid,  oily,  and  earthy 
Parts  of  Wine,  and  the  Lees  of  Wine  are  Tar¬ 
tar  attenuated,  and  divided  by  Fermentation  ; 
Tartar  may  therefore  be  call’d  the  Eflèntial  Salt 
of  Wine. 
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White  Tartar  contains  the  greateft  Proportion 
of  Acid,  and  Red  Tartar  moft  Oil  and  Earth.] 
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fIGS  are  Fruit  that  are  of  feveral 


Pomet.  A  Colours  ;  to  wit,  the  Green,  the 
Violet,  the  White,  and  other  Colours  ; 
but  of  all  the  Sorts  we  fell  none  but  the  Violet  and 
the  common  Fig.  When  Figs  are  ripe,  the  Peo- 
p’e  of  Provence  gather  them,  and  dry  them  upon 
Sieves  and  Hurdles.  We  diftinguifh  the  Pro¬ 
vence  Figs  into  three  Kinds,  viz.  the  Violet,  the 
Marfeilles  Fig  in  fmall  Frails,  and  the  great  or 
fat  Fig.  The  Violet  Figs  ought  to  be  large, 
dry  and  frefh  ;  thofe  of  Marfeilles ,  fmall,  new 
and  dry  ;  and  the  great  or  fat  Figs  as  like  thofe  of 
Marfeilles  as  polhble,  not  tough,  and  in  fmall 
Frails  of  different  Colours. 

The  Fig-Tree  is  fo  common  in  hot  Countries, 
that  there  is  not  any  other  fo  frequently  to  be  met 
with  either  about  their  Houfes  or  in  the  Fields  : 
It  has  a  large  Trunk,  full  of  Branches  Ipreading 
largely  abroad  ;  the  Wood  is  very  fpungy,  of  a 
white  Colour,  the  Leaves  pretty  much  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Vine,  but  are  a  great  deal  larger, 
and  pour  forth  a  Quantity  of  milky  Juice.  The  • 
Fruit  comes  from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves,  being 
thrce-corner’d,  and  of  the  Shape  of  a  Pear,  in 
which  are  contain’d  Flowers  by  the  lingular  Con¬ 
trivance  of  Nature,  as  Valerius  Cor  dus  firft  of  all 
obferv’d  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  fingle-Ieav’d,  fmall, 
concave  like  a  Spoon,  ending  in  a  fmall  Point, 
and  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  inclining  to  a  Purple, 
with  a  Pointai  or  Rudiment  of  a  Seed  in  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Flower  ;  the  Fig  is  outwardly  of  a 
greenifh  Colour,  inclining  to  a  Violet  ;  thefe  be¬ 
ing  ripe  and  dry,  flop  Catarrhs  or  Defluxions  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  Uvula  and  Windpipe,  and  qualify 
the  acrimonious  Scrum  trickling  down  upon  the 
Lungs.  In  Portugal ,  efpecially  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Algarve ,  there  is  a  hot,  fiery,  inflammable 
Spirit  drawn  from  Figs  by  Diftillation,  which  they 
ufe  inftead  of  Aqua  Vita. ?,  or  Brandy.  - 

Thefe  feveral  Preparations  of  Figs  are  good  : 
Take  four  Ounces  of  dry’d  Figs ,  boil  them  in  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  fair  Water,  and  make  a 
Ptifan  to  be  aromatiz’d,  with  fome  Drops  of  Oil 
of  Saffafras ,  or  the  like  ;  to  be  given  in  the  Small 
Pox,  Meafles  and  Afthma  :  Or,  take  fat  Figs, 
two  Ounces,  bruife  and  infufe  them  in  a  Pint  and 
a  Half  of  Spirit  of  Wine  a  whole  Day,  then 
Itrain  out  the  Liquor,  burn  it  away  to  the  Con- 
liftence  of  a  Syrup,  to  be  given  in  a  Cough, 
Hoarfenefs  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath  :  Or  elfe,  take 
of  the  Roots  of  Marfh-Mallows  and  white  Lil¬ 
lies,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  Mallows,  Violets 


and  Pellitory  Leaves,  of  each  a  Handful  j  Fenu¬ 
greek  Seeds,  two  Ounces  ;  twenty  fat  Figs  ; 
Flowers  of  Camomile  and  Melilot,  one  Pugil  ; 
boil  them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water,  and 
then  pulping  or  forcing  them  thro’  a  Hair-Sieve, 
add  of  the  Ointment  of  Marfh-Mallows  two 
Ounces,  of  the  Oil  of  Worms  one,  and  make  a 
Pulrice  to  help  Suppuration. 

Ficus ,  Ficus  Communis,,  or  Ficus  Sa - 
tiva ,  the  Fig-Tree,  is  of  a  moderate  Lemery. 
Height,  whole  Stalk  is  not  lirait,  but 
the  Bark  is  fmoother  than  ordinary  T  rees,  of  an 
Afh-colour,  the  Wood  is  fpungy  and  foft,  and 
white  within  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  broad,  thick, 
cut  in  five  Divifions  or  angular  Parts,  like  thofe 
of  the  Vine,  but  much  larger  and  harder,  rougher 
and  blacker,  hanging  by  a  Stalk  that  throws  out  a 
milky  Liquor  when  broke.  Phis  Tree  neither 
bears  Flower  nor  Hufk  nor  Shell  that  appear  ; 
but  many  Botanifts  pretend  that  the  t  lowers  are 
enclofed  in  the  Fruit,  and  that  they  are  certain 
Threads  like  Stamina  found  in  the  young  Figs. 

This  Fruit,  when  no  bigger  than  a  Pea,  is  call  d 
Groffolus  ;  when  fornething  larger  encreafed,  but 
yet  not  ripe,  Groff  us  feu  Groff  a  ;  and  when  en¬ 
tirely  ripe,  Ficus  :  It  grows  of  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  a  Pear,  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  whitifh  with¬ 
out,  and  reddifh  within  ;  flefhy,  fucculent,  vif- 
cous,  and  of  a  fweet  delicious  Tafle  :  It  affords 
a  flat  and  almofl  round  Seed.  The  Roots  of  the 
Tree  are  numerous,  long,  fair,  hard  to  break, 
fupply’d  with  Filaments  of  a  yellow  Colour. 
They  propagate  the  Figs  prefently  in  temperate 
Climes,  but  the  beft  grow  in  Languedoc ,  in  Pro- 
vence ,  and  other  hot  Countries.  There  are  two 
Species,  which  differ  in  Figure,  Size,  Colour, 
and  Tafle  ;  they  are  all  hard  of  Digeftion,  be- 
caufe  of  their  vifeous  and  tough  Subfiance  : 
When  they  are  dry’d  in  an  Oven,  they  are  call  d 
dry’d  Figs,  Caricce  or  Ficus  Paffs  ;  then  they 
ferve  for  !  Food  and  Phyfick,  being  eafy  of  Digef- 
tion,  fince  they  have  loft  great  Store  of  their  vif¬ 
eous  Flegm  by  the  Heat  of  the  Oven  in  drying  : 
Figs  yield  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  effential  Salt  j 
thefe  foften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  for¬ 
tify  or  ftrengthen  the  Breaft,  haften  the  Birth, 
eafe  Difeafes  of  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  being 
taken  in  Décodions,  or  elfe  they  relieve  fore 
Mouths  and  Throats  in  Gargles,  or  apply’d  ex¬ 
ternally  to  any  Part,  give  Eafe  and  promote  Sup¬ 
puration. 

Ficus  Indien ,  vel  Ficus  Indica  foliis  Mali  Coto¬ 
ne  i  fimilibus,  frutlu  feubus  fimili  in  Goa ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  Baubinus.  This  is  a  T  ree  that  grows 
near  Goa  in  India  ;  it  is  large,  very  high,  and 
thick,  extends  its  Branches  very  wide,  from 
whence  arife  Fibres,  like  thofe  of  the  Cufcuta,  of  a 

golden 
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golden  Colour,  which  being  come  to  the  Ground, 
grow  ftrong  and  take  Root  by  little  and  little  from 
the  great  I  rees,  which  ftretch  themfelves  over  all 
Je  new  Filaments,  that  adhere  likewife  to  the 
Earth,  and  produce  Trees  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  fo  on  perpetually  ;  fo  that  thefe  Figs  multiply 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  fill  a  large  Country  with 
Trees  of  fuch  a  large  Kind  and  Height,  that  they 
form  a  fpacious  mafiy  Foreft,  which  becomes  a 
gieat  Relief  and  advantageous  Shade  againlt  the 
Sun-Beams.  The  Leaves  of  the  young!*  ranches 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Quince,  green  without,  and 
white  and  lanuginous  underneath,  and  ferve  for 
Food  for  the  Elephants.  The  Fruit  of  the  fmall 
fig  is  made  like  ours,  but  red  as  Blood  without 
and  within,  fweet  and  good  to  eat,  but  nothino- 
ike  the  European  Fig.  The  Indian  Fig  is  moift- 
ening  cooling,  peroral,  and  the  Bark  of  the 
I  ree  ferves  for  C loathing. 

[Figs  aie  the  Fruit  of  the  Ficus  vulgaris.  Park. 
1494.  Ficus  communis ,  C.  B.  Pin.  457.  Ex¬ 
ternally  they  are  an  excellent  Suppurative,  and 
internally  are  much  efteem’d  as  Pedorals  and  De¬ 
tergents. 

The  other  Species,  mention’d  by  Lemery ,  is 
the  Ficus  Indica  arcuata ,  Park.  1499.  It  is  of 
no  Ufe  with  us,  being  never  brought  hither. J 


74.  Of  Brignole  Prunelloe,  and  Prunes. 

j}  Elides  Figs,  we  have  confiderable 
1  omet.  Dealings  in  the  Brignole  Prunclloes, 

which  are  brought  from  Provence,  efpe- 
aally  Brignole,  a  little  Village  near  St.  Maximin, 
from  whence  they  take  their  Surname.  Thefe 
Prunclloes  are  brought  in  long  Cafes,  but  more 
ufually  in  Boxes  that  are  cover’d  with  white  Pa¬ 
per,  artificially  cut  ;  they  ought  to  be  dry,  fair 
and  flefhy  ;  when  the  Paper  that  covers  them  is 
dry,  it  is  a  certain  Sign  that  they  are  good. 

We  fell  alfo  Abundance  of  Prunes ,  as  the  lame 
and  toe  fmall,  St.  Catharine  Prunes ,  and  the  little 
black  Damafk,  and  St.  Julian  Prune ,  which  we 
have  from  St.  Alaure's ,  Chinon ,  and  other  Parts 
of  Touraine.  Befides,  we  fell  a  great  Quantity 
of  Prunes,  which  are  longifh  and  come  from 
Bourdeaux,  and  feveral  others  from  Monturel , 
Perdrigon,  Imperial,  and  in  general  all  Sorts  of 
I  ruits,  dry  and  liquid,  which  we  have  brought 
fom  other  Parts,  but  efpecially  Tours,  as  dry’d 
i  ears,  Apples  and  Cherries,  with  Variety  of 
others  that  are  kept  for  eating  in  Lent.  The 
Choice  of  all  thefe  Fruits  is  to  have  them  new  in 
Boxes,  or  little  Che  fis,  and  as  frefh  and  good  at 
the  Bottom  as  at  the  Top  of  the  Parcel. 
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Prunum  or  Prune,  is  a'  Fruit  of  fe- 
vera!  Kinds,  according  to  the  different  Lemon 
Places  where  it  grows,  both  as  to  Shape,  7 

Size,  Colour  and  Tafte  ;  but  they  are  all  fo  well 
known,  I  fhall  only  mention  the  black  Damafk 
.  rune,  which  we  ufe  in  Phyfick,  call’d  in  Latin 
™  Pfvadulcia  atro-cœrulœa,  the  little,  blue- 
ifh,  black  fweet  Prunes  ;  they  are  of  a  moderate 
‘  1  C’  /°4,nd’  fle%’  cover’d  with  a  black  Skin  : 
their  Subftance  red,  fucculent,  not  Ricking  to  the 

tT’  °L  \  g°0d  ?mcl1,  and  fweet  pleafant 

a  ï  nlJ  V1C  S!°ne  I'  fTU  3nd  lonSi{h’  en doling 
a  little  Kernel,  almoft  round  or  oval  of  an 

agreeable  Fade,  inclining  to  bitter.  Thefe  Prunes 

grow  upon  a  Kind  of  Plum-Tree,  of  a  moderate 

eight  and  Size,  call’d  Prunus  fativa  frufiu parvo 

dale i  atro-cœruleo  ;  the  Leaves  are  longifh,  pretty 

broad,  fiightly  indented  on  the  Sides  ;  the  Flower 

ls  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  difpefed  like  a  Rofe 

Gardens tC  ^  7  ree  is  estivated  in  t hi 

The  Damafk  Prunes  ripen  towards  Autumn 
and  are  to  be  chofen  pretty  large,  well  fed,  ripe,’ 
new  gather’d,  of  a  good  Tafte  and  Smell  they 
y.e  d  a  great  deal  of  Flegm,  Oil  and  efTential 
Salt  ;  they  dry  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Prunes 
m  their  Ovens  about  Touraiue ,  and  near  Bour¬ 
deaux,  and  difperfe  them  all  over  France  and  other 
Parts  in  the  Winter.  That  which  is  call’d  the 
Prunelle  ought  to  be  taken  frefh,  flefhy,  dry,  foft 
and  of  a  good  Tafte.  Frefh  or  dry’d  Damafk 
Piunes  are  moiftcning,  emollient,  laxative,  beiim 
taken  in  Infufion,  Decoction,  or  eaten  in  Sub- 
o  nee.  1  hey  find  fometimes  upon  fome  Sorts  of 
rrunes,  a  white,  fhining,  tranfparent  Gum,  like 
Gum-Arabick,  which  the  Merchants  frequently 
mix  among  that  Drug,  as  it  is  like  it  in  Colour 

and  Virtues.  It  is  given  in  Powder  or  Muci¬ 
lage. 

[T  he  Prunelloes  of  Brignole  are  the  dry’d  Fruit 
of  the  Prunus  Brignonienfs  frutiu  fuavifimo. 
Tour.  Inft.  632.  Prunus  Brignolcnfis ,  Rup.  Flor. 
Jen.  106.  v 

1  he  Damafk  Prune  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Prunus 
jrudiu  mdgno  dulci  atro-cœruleo,  Tourn.  Inft.  622. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  241. 

And  the  common  Prune  is  the  Fruit  of  the 
Prunus  frudiu  parvo  dulci  atro-cœruleo,  Tourn. 
Ini..  622.  Prunus  domejlica,  Ger.  1311. 

.  Tf  thefe  ought  to  be  added  the  Prunellas  of 
the  ohops,  the  common  Sloe-Tree.  Prunus  fyl- 
vejlris  of  Gerrard,  Parkinfon,  &c.  of  the  Pulp 
o  the  Fruit  of  which  we  make  the  Conferve  of 
Sloes,  and  the.  infpiflated  Juice  of  which  is  the 
Acacia  G ermamca,  which  at  preftnt  is  generall/  fold 
for  the  true  Wcacia.]  '  J  ■ 
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Book  VII. 


Of  FRUITS. 


75.  Of  the  large  Chefnuts,  call'd  by  the 
French,  Marons. 

THESE  are  Fruit  which  we  trade 
in  as  well  as  the  Limofin  Chefnuts  ; 
but  as  they  are  very  common,  I  fhall 
not  mfift  upon  a  Defcription,  only  inform  you, 
that  the  belt  Sort  are  thofe  which  grow  about 
Lyons  and  the  Vivarez  ;  which  when  good,  fhould 
be  large,  frefh,  firm  and  Afh-colour’d.  As  to 
the  fmail  Chefnuts ,  they  fhould  come  near  to  the 
large,  only  be  clearer  and  redder  ;  their  Ule  is  to 
eat  as  well  as  the  other  Chefnuts,  as  all  the  World 
knows  :  Befides,  thefe  are  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick,  becaufe  they  are  aftringent. 

Cajlanea ,  or  the  Chefnut-Trce ,  is  of 
Lemcry.  two  Kinds,  one  Domeftick  and  the 
other  Wild.  The  Domeftick  is  call’d 
Cajlanea  Saliva  by  Cafp.  Bauhin  :  This  is  a  great 
fpreading  Tree,  at  this  Day  cultivated  by  all 
People  as  well  for  its  Beauty  as  ics  Profit,  and  fo 
well  known  to  every  Body,  we  may  be  excufed  a 
Defcription.  The  Wild  Chefnût  is  call  d  Cajlanea 
fylvejlris,  qua  peculiariter  Ca/lanca ,  or  Cajlanea 
minores ,  the  lefl’er  Chejnut  :  This  differs  no  other- 
wife  from  the  former,  but  as  it  grows  wild  in- 
ftead  of  being  improv’d  :  It  is  much  lei's  in  Size, 
and  the  Fruit  fmaller  :  It  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Limofin ,  in  Languedoc ,  and  fupports  a  great  many 
Perfons  in  the  World,  and  especially  the  Poor. 
The  large  Sort  of  Chefnuts  that  grow  in  the  hot 
Countries  are  call  d  Marona ,  or  Marons ,  mod 
of  which  are  brought  from  the  Vivarez  and  the 
Limofin.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  largeft,  the  moft  flefhy, 
and  of  tnebeft  Nutriment  ;  they  all  abound  with 
a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  a  little  Salt.  The  Chef¬ 
nuts,  efpecially  the  fmail,  are  aftringent,  and  the 
Rind  is  ufed  to  flop  the  Fluor  Alhus  in  Women. 

[Chefnuts  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Cajlanea  Saliva, 
Ger.  Park.  &c. 

The  Wild  Chejnut,  mention’d  by  Lemcry ,  is 
the  Cajlanea  fylvejlris,  Jonf.  Dendr.  1 1 8 .  Caf- 
tanea  fylvejlris  qua  peculiar  iter  Cajlanea,  C.  B. 
Pin.  41g. 

The  firft  is  cultivated  in  Walks,  &c.  the  other 
is  wild  in  fome  of  our  Woods.] 

»  76.  Of  the  Oak. 

TPI  E  Oak  is  a  Tree  known  to  all 
„  the  World,  as  well  becaufe  of  its 

Durablenefs,  as  for  the  different  Ufts 
made  of  it.  This  Tree  is  the  Emblem  of  Virtue, 
Strength,  Firmnefs  and  Duration,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  by  the  Antients  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Some 
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pretend  that  this  Tree  is  a  mortal  Enemy  to  the 
Olive  and  the  Walnut-Tree  ;  fo  that  neither  of 
them  can  live  near  it. 

The  firft  Thing,  and  the  moft  confiderable  we 
have  from  the  Oak,  is  the  Miffeltoe,  which  is  an 
Excrcfcence  that  is  found  growing  to  the  faid 
Tree  :  This  Production  appears  extraordinary,  in 
that  the  Oaks  do  not  produce  the  Miffeltoe  in  all 
Places  :  There  are  few  that  I  know  of  in  this 
RefpeCt  like  thofe  that  are  met  with  betwixt  Rome 
and  Loretta,  efpeciallv  near  a  little  Village  nam’d 
Foligni,  about  the  Mid-way.  •  This  Excrefcence 
refembles  the  Branches  of  Frees,  and  is  of  a  fo- 
lid,  heavy  Subftance,  of  a  greenilh  brown  out¬ 
wardly,  and  of  a  yellowilh  white  within. 

The  Branches  are  hard  and  compact,,  and  bear 
feveral  little  Sprigs  which  intermingle  with  each 
other,  and  fr  m  whence  arife  a  great  many  long- 
ifh,  thick  Leaves,  that  are  femi-circular,  of  a  pale 
green;  the  Berries  are  white,  refemblingour  little 
white  Currans,  and  thefe  Berries  contain  avifeous 
Humour  which  the  Antients  ufed  to  make  Glue 
with.  The  Miffeltoe  continues  always  green  du¬ 
ring  the  Time  it  remains  upon  the  Tree,  Chufe 
the  largeft,  heavieft,  and  beft  fed*.  You  may 
know  if  it  be  true  by  the  deep  Colour  within,  but 
the  fureft  Way  is  to  fee  that  fome  Part  of  the 
Oak  hangs  to  it.  They  attribute  a  great  many 
Virtues  to  the  Miffeltoe  of  the  Oak,  and  the  An¬ 
tients  rever’d  it,  and  held  it  facred  as  weft  as  the 
Tree  itfelf.  Julius  Cafar  and  Pliny  fay,  that 
the  Druids  affembled  themfelves  under  thefe  Trees 
to  perform  their  Devotion  ;  thefe  Druids  inhabi¬ 
ted  the  Countries  we  now  call  Ville  de  Dreux, 
near  Chartres,  whence  it  is  evident  that  there 
have  been  Oaks  which  bore  Miffeltoe  in  France. 

This  Miffeltoe,  taken  inwardly,  is  efteem’d  an 
excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Palfy,  Apoplexy, 
Falling  Sicknefs,  and  Worms  :  It  is  alfo  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  many  Compofitions  for  external  Ufe, 
as  Ointments,  Plaifters,  tsfe.  as  a  Refolvent. 
The  Berries  are  acrid  and  bitter,  and  their  Juice 
is  good  to  ripen  Abcefl'es,'  and  haften  their  Sup¬ 
puration. 

Miffeltoe  is  alfo  the  Bafis  of  the  Pulvis  ad  Gut- 
tetarn. 

It  is  found  growing  upon  many  other  Trees  as 
well  as  the  Oak  ;  but  its  Virtues  are  fuppofed  not 
to  be  fo  great  when  it  is  taken  from  any  other 
T  ree. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Oak  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Oil  and  effential  Salt  ;  the  Bark  and  Leaves 
are  aftringent  and  refolvent,  good  in  the  Gout, 
Sciatica  and  Rheumatifms,  ufed  in  Fomentations, 
and  taken  inwardly  in  Décodions  to  flop  Diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  Hemorrhages. 

The 
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The  fécond  Thing  we  have  from  the  Oak  is  a 
little  Plant  we  call  Polypody  of  the  Oak,  which 
is  like  what  we  have  from  Walls  :  Tins  Sort  of 
Plant  grows  from  Places  where  the  Branches  of 
the  Oak  -are  forked,  by  Means  of  fome  fmall 
fsarth  that  lights  there,  and  the  "VVater  which 
drops  upon  it  :  It  grows  likewife  upon  the  Stump 
ot  the  faid  Tree.  We  rarely  ufe  this  Polypody, 
becaufe  it  is  not  fo  proper,  fince  that  is"  much 
better  which  grows  upon  old  Walls,  which  is  the 
Sort  that  is  brought  to  us  about  Paris.  Chufe 
the  Root  fuch  as  is  new,  plump,  dry,  brittle,  of 
a  reddifh,  tawny  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and 
greenifh  within  ;  fweet  and  Sugar-like,  inclining 
fomething  to  a  Liquorice  Taffe. 

£h<ercus  vulgaris,  the  common  Oak, 
Lemery.  is  a  thick,  fixait,  durable  Tree,  fpread- 
ing  its  Branches  wide  ;  the  Trunk  i 
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cover  d  with  a  th:ck  rugged  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
large,  longifii,  and  broad,  deep  flafh’d  or  indent¬ 
ed,  hanging  upon  fhort  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are 
in  long  Shells  or  Hulks,  compofed  of  little  Threads 
hanging  upon  one  another  by  a  fine  Fibre  or 
String  ;  thefe  Hulks  leave  no  Fruit  behind  them, 
the  Fruit  growing  in  different  Parts,  which  are 
the  Acorns  ;  that  are  about  the  Size  of  the  Olive, 
of  an  oval  or  cylindrical  Figure,  contain’d  in  a 
hard  grey  Cup,  call’d  in  Latin,  Cupula  feu  Calix  ; 
this  Acorn  is  cover’d  with  a  hard  Rind,  that  is 
finooth  and  fhining  ;  green  at  firft,  but  yellowifh 
as  it  grows  riper  ;  within  this  Rind  we  meet  with 
a  Sort  of  Kernel,  or  hard  flefhy  Seed,  compofed 
of  two  Lobes.  The  Acorns  hang  upon  the  Tree 
by  long  or  fhort  flender  Stalks,  and  their  Tafte 
is  aftringent. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Oak  contain  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  Oil  and  effential  Salt  :  The  Acorn, 
call  d  in  Latin ,  Gians  Quercina,  is  likewife  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  Medicine.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  large, 
and  plump,  feparated  from  the  Rind,  and  dry’d 
gently  ;  but  take  care  of  Worms,  to  which  they 
are  fubjedf,  let  them  be  reduc’d  to  Powder  before 
uflng  ;  they  are  aftringent,  and  proper  to  appeafe 
Wind  Cholicks,  and  the  Fluxes  of  Women  new¬ 
ly  deliver’d. 

P olypodium,  or  common  Polypody,  hath  a  Root 
taking  a. very  flight  and  fuperficial  Hold  of  the 
Earth  ;  it  is  pithy  and  brittle,  about  the  third 
Part  of  an  Inch  thick  j  within,  it  is  of  a  pale 
green  Colour,  but  outwardly  a  little  reddifh,  and 
cover’d  over  with  fine  thin  Scales  when  it  is  frefh 
and  green  ;  but  being  dry,  it  becomes  of  a  more 
red  Colour  :  It  is  knotty,  or  full  of  round  Knobs, 
and  adorn’d  with  fevcral  final! Filaments,  like  Hairs: 
Its  I  ith  is  fweetifh,  with  fomewhat  of  a  fharp,  au- 
fterc,  or  ftyptick  Tafte.  The  Leaves  fpring  out  of 
the  Knots  or  hollow  Knobs  of  the  Roots  3  they  are 
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(ingle,  about  nine  Inches  in  Length,  and  parted 
into  feveral  Jags  or  Scollops,  cut  clofe  into  the 
Ribs  ;  they  are  fharp-pointed,  of  a  light  green 
Colour  ;  it  bears  no  Flowers,  but  there  arife  fe¬ 
veral  fmall  Knobs,  like  Blifters,  upon  the  lower 
or  under  Part  of  the  uppermoft  Jags  of  the 
Leaves,  rank’d  in  a  double  Order  they  are 
round,  and  about  the  fixth  Part  of  an  Inch  thick, 
confifting  of  a  fine  Duft,  that  is  firft  a  little  yel¬ 
lowifh,  and  turns  of  a  bright  Golden  Colour  : 
Every  Grain  of  this  Duft  is  a  Sort  of  fmall  Seed- 
Veftel,  being  of  a  round  Figure,  and  membra¬ 
nous,  which,  when  ripe,  breaks  into  two  equal 
Parts,  and  pours  fortli  feveral  Seeds,  fo  fmall 
that  they  can  fcarcely  be  difeern’d  by  the  naked 
Eye. 

Polypody  grows  upon  Rocks,  old  Wails,  .and 
antient  decay’d  Trees  ;  but  that  which  grows  up¬ 
on  old  Oaks  is  reckon’d  the  beft  ;  upon  which 
Account  Polypody  of  the  Oak  is  commonly  pre- 
ferib  d,  and  is  rank’d  among  the  purging  Medi¬ 
cines  :  Yet  Dodonœus  denies  its  carthartick  Qua¬ 
lity  3  neither  ought  we  to  diftemble  the  Matter, 
for  the  Deco&ion  of  it  fcarcely  moves  the  Belly’ 
but  the  Powder  of  it  does  fomething,  being  <nven 
from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams. 

This  Root  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  and  no 
fmall  Quantity  of  an  acid  Flegm  ;  but  this  is,  as 
it  were,  fuftocated  by  the  Oil,  which  is  the 
Caufe  that  it  produces  no  Alteration  of  Colour 
on  blue  Paper,  when  it  is  dipp’d  in  the  Infufion 
ot  it.  There  is  likewife  a  large  Quantity  of 
Earth  extracted  from  Polypody  by  a  chymical  Re- 
folution.  ’Tis  from  this  Earth  that  its  ftvptick 
and  brackifh  Tafte  proceeds.  The  Roots  are  very 
properly  adminifter’d  in  all  Diftempers  proceeding 
from  a  faltiih  Dilpofition  of  the  Blood  ;  fuch  as 
the  Scurvy,  Rickets,  and  Hypochondriack  Paf- 
fions  ;  they  alfo  help  to  abate  an  inveterate 
Cough,  when  it  is  attended  with  a  faltifh  Spit¬ 
tle.  They  are  preferred  in  Potions  and  Apo- 
zems.  1 

7  ake  of  Polypody  of  the  Oak,  two  Ounces  ; 
Salt  of  Prunella,  one  Dram  ;  infufe  them  in  a 
Quart  of  warm  Water  ;  ftrain  it  :  To  be  taken 
by  Cupfuls  or  Spoonfuls,  as  an  Apozem.  Or, 
take  Polypody  of  the  Oak,  one  Ounce  and  à 
half  ;  Elecampane-Roots,  three  Ounces  ;  infufe 
them  all  Night  in  a  Quart  of  warm  Water  ;  in  the 
ft  rain’d  Liquor  add  two  Ounces  of  Calabrian 
Manna  ;  mix  and  make  a  Ptifan  to  be  drank. 

I  axe  of  the  Deccdhon  of  Polvpody  Roots,  fix 
Ounces,  in  .  which  infufe  two  'Drams  of  Sena- 
Leaves  ;  in  the  ftra  n’d  Liquor  difloive  the  Elec¬ 
tuary  of  Diacartbamum,  three  Drams  ;  mix  and 
make  a  purging  Potion.  Polvpody  Roots  are 
uied  in  the  Catholick  Eleduary,  the  Lenitive 

Eleduury, 
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Electuary,  the  Confection  of  Hamech ,  the  Pan- 
chymagog  Extrait  of  Hartman  ;  Fthiercetan' s  Pills 
of  Tartar,  and  in  the  Hiera  of  Coloquintida. 

[The  Oak,  whofe  Bark,  Gfc.  are  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  is  the  Ajuercus  vulgaris ,  Ger.  1156. 
Pjhtercus  latifolia,  Park.  1386.  The  Mifletoe  is 
tire  Vifcus  Hjhiercus  et  aliarum  arbor um,  J.  B.  1. 
89.  Vij 'cum  vulgar e,  Park.  1392. 

And  the  Polypody  is  the  Polypodium  vulgare , 
C.  B.  Park.  Gfc. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  both  thefe  are  much 
more  frequently  found  on  other  Trees,  than  cn 
the  Oak. 

The  other  Species  of  the  Oak ,  mention’d  in 
the  Catalogues  of  Officinal  Trees,  are, 

1.  The  Phagus ,  five  Ef cuius.  Park.  1387. 
J.  B.  X.  2.  74.  the  Efculent  or  Sweet  Oak,  the 
Acorn  of  which  is  eatable,  not  being  fo  bitter  as 
thofe  of  the  reft. 

2.  The  Cerrus ,  Aldrov.  Dendr.  253.  Cerris 
maj ore  glande,  Ger.  1162.  Ehiercus  Calyce  echi - 
nato,  glande  majore ,  C.  B.  Pin.  420.  the  Bitter 
Oak.  And, 

3.  The  Robur  tertia  Clufii ,  J.  B.  1.  2.  76. 
Robur  fv e  Galla  major  altera ,  Ger.  Em.  1348. 
the  Gall  Oak. 

The  common  Oak  grov/s  naturally  in  many 
Kingdoms  ;  the  Ef cuius  is  found  in  Greece  and 
Dahnatia,  the  Cerrus  in  Italy,  and  the  laft  in 
Smyrna  and  other  Places.] 

77.  Of  the  Oil  of  Acorns. 

BEfides  the  Polypody,  the  Oak  pro- 

. .  duces  Acorns ,  which  are  its  proper 

Fruit,  and  People  pretend  to  make  and 
fell  the  Oil  of  them  ;  but  as  I  never  could  fucceed 
in  the  making  it,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  all  the 
Oil  of  Acorns  that  the  People  of  Provence  fend 
us,  is  nothing  but  the  Ben  or  Nut  Oil,  in  which 
the  Acorn  has  been  infufed.  The  great  Scarcity  of 
the  true  Oil,  is  the  Reafon  that  the  World  attri¬ 
butes  fuch  great  Virtues  to  it,  as  they  do  to  the 
Oil  of  Talck.  There  may  be  a  true  Oil  of  A- 
corns  drawn  by  the  Retort,  but  it  will  be  black, 
and  of  an  ill  Smell. 

The  Oak  produces,  befide  the  Acorn,  the  Mif- 
feltoe,  and  Polypody,  a  Mofs  which  is  what  we 
call  Ufnea  ;  it  enters  the  Compofitions  of  the  Cy¬ 
prus  Powders  ;  thofe  of  Frachipane  and  Le  Mare- 
/bale,  or  the  Farriçrs  Powder,  which  we  have 
brought  from  Montpellier.  The  true  Defcription 
of  making  thefe  Powders  is  unknown  to  me, 
which  obliges  me  to  refer  the  Reader  to  a  De¬ 
fcription  made  by  the  Sieur  Barbe  in  a  little  Trea- 
tife  of  his  printed  at  Lyons . 


78.  Of  Galls. 

A  LES  are  produc’d  by  a  Kind  of 
Oak  that  grows  plentifully  in  the  Pomet. 
Levant ,  efpecially  about  Aleppo  and  Tri¬ 
poli,  which  are  thofe  we  call  Aleppo  and  Tripoli 
Galls  :  Befides,  they  are  brought  from  Smyrna. 
There  are  alfo  fome  grown  in  France ,  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  in  Gafcoigny,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  Levant,  in  that  they  are  ufu ally  reddifh,  light, 
and  altogether  fmooth  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Levant 
are  prickly,  from  whence  they  are  denominated 
the  Prickly  Galls  ;  they  are  alfo  more  heavy,  and 
are  either  blackifh,  or  greenifh,  or  whitilh.  The 
Variety  of  thefe  Fruit  occafions  that  they  are  put 
to  different  Ufes  ;  thofe  of  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  are 
for  dying  black,  and  making  Ink  ;  the  White  for 
dying  or  ftaining  Linnen,  and  the  Light  French 
Galls,  for  dying  Silk  :  All  the  Sorts  are  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  the  more  aftringent 
and  ftyptick  they  are  ;  being  good  to  draw  toge¬ 
ther  and  fallen  loofe  Parts,  to  dry  up  Rheums  and 
other  Fluxes,  efpecially  fuch  as  fall  upon  the 
Gums,  Almonds  of  the  Throat,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  MoutfP;  ufed  in  a  Decoction,  in  Water 
or  Wine,  they  cure  Diarrhoeas,  Dyfenteries,  and 
are  good  againft  all  Weakneffes  of  the  Bowels  : 
A  Fumigation  in  Claret  is  good  for  Women  to  fit 
upon,  that  are  troubled  with  a  Flux  of  Reds  or 
Whites,  or  falling  down  of  the  Womb;  as  alfo 
of  the  Fundament  ;  The  Alhes  quenched  in 
Wine  or  Vinegar,  being  apply’d,  ftanch  Blood  ; 
and  the  Powder  of  the  crude  Galls  may  be  given 
inwardly  from  ten  Grains  to  a  Scruple,  to  all  the 
Purpofes  aforefaid. 

There  grows  upon  a  Species  of  Oak  in  Turky 
a  little  reddifh  Fruit,  of  the  Bignefs  of  the  Hazel- 
Nut,  call’d  by  the  Turks,  Bazgendge,  whofe  Fi¬ 
gure  is  reprefented  by  the  Imprelfion  of  the  Oak. 
The  Levantines,  efpecially  thofe  of  Aleppo ,  take 
a  hundred  Drams  of  Cochineal,  which  they  call 
Cor  met  i  ;  fifty  Drams  of  Bazgendge ,  and  fifty 
Drams  of  Tartar  ;  and  after  powdering  them  all, 
they  make  a  very  fine  Scarlet.  This  Fruit  is  very 
fcarce  in  France ,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  not  ufed 
there,  tho’  fome  of  it  is  frequently  found  among 
the  Gulls  and  thrown  away,  beeaule  it  is  not 
known. 

Galla,  or  the  Gall-Nut,  is  an  Ex- 
crefcence  which  grows  upon  an  Oak  in  Emery. 
the  Levant,  whofe  Origin  proceeds 
from  this,  that  certain  Infects  bite  the  tendereft 
Part  of  the  Tree  ;  fo  that  an  Humour  flow's  out 
into  a  Shell  or  Bladder,  which  fills  and  hardens  as 
it  grows  on.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Galls, 
that  differ  according  to  their  Size,  Shape,  or  Co- 
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our,  and  by  the  Surface  of  them  being  fmooth  or 
ugged  ;  they  are  ufually  round,  and  as  big  as  the 
common  Nut,  fome  as  the  Filbert,  rough  or 
prickly,  white,  green,  or  black  ;  the  bell  comes 
from  Aleppo  and  Tripoli.  Chufe  the  beft  fed  and 
weightieft. 

There  are  alfo  Galls  grow  in  Gafcoigny,  and  in 
Provence ,  which  differ  from  thofe  of  the  Levant, 
being  fmooth,  light,  reddilh,  and  affording  a  lefs 
Tmélure.  They  are  aftringent,  and  enter  feve¬ 
ral  medicinal  Compofitions  ;  as  Plaiflers,  Oint¬ 
ments,  Injections,  Fomentations,  (Ac. 

[The  Species  of  Oak  from  which  we  have  the 
greateft  Quantity  of  Galls ,  is  the  lafl  of  thofe 
mention’d  at  the  End  of  the  foregoing  Chapter  ; 
the  Infedt  whofe  Pundture  produces  them,  is  a 
fmall  black  Ichneumon  Fly,  which  leaves  its  Egg 
within  them,  which  afterwards  hatches  into  a 
Maggot,  and  from  that,  after  a  Week’s  Reft  in 
its  Chryfalis  State,  becomes  a  Fly,  like  that  whofe 
Egg  produced  it. 

79.  Of  Agarick. 

AGarick  is  an  Excrefcence  that  is 
Pomet.  'A*  found  upon  the  Trunks  and  large 
Branches  of  feveral  Trees,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  Larch-Tree,  call’d  by  the  Latins ,  La- 
rix ,  and  upon  feveral  Sorts  of  Oaks  ;  the  beft  is 
white,  light,  tender,  brittle,  and  of  a  bitter 
Tafte,  pungent,  and  a  little  ftyptick  ;  and  this  is 
the  Agarick  the  Antients  ufed  to  call  the  Female  : 
As  for  that  which  is  term’d  the  Male,  it  is  ufual¬ 
ly  heavy,  yellowifh,  and  woody,  and  ought  to  be 
entirely  rejected  from  phyfical  Ufes.  The  beft 
Agarick  is  that  from  the  Levant ,  it  being  abun¬ 
dantly  better  than  what  comes  from  Savoy  or  Dau- 
phiny.  We  have  likewife  fome  from  Holland , 
that  is  rafp’d  and  whiten’d  on  the  Outfide  with 
Chalk,  which  ought  alfo  entirely  to  be  rejected  ; 
inihort,  none  is  fit  forUfe  but  that  of  the  Larch- 
Tree  and  what  we  have  from  the  Levant  :  The 
Dyers  ufe  this  to  dye  Black  with. 

The  Agarick  of  the  Oak  is  generally  reddifh 
and  heavy,  and  of  very  little  Value  ;  for  which 
Reafon  I  fhall  fay  nothing  more  about  it. 

Agarick  was  a  Medicine  fo  familiar  to  the  An¬ 
tients,  that  they  made  ufe  of  it  not  only  for  pur¬ 
ging  Flegm,  but  likewife  in  all  Diftempers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  grofc  Humours  and  Obftrudtions  ; 
fuch  as  the  Epilepfy,  Vertigo,  or  Giddinefs  of 
the  Head,  Madnefs,  Melancholy,  Afthma,  and 
Diftempers  incident  to  the  Stomach,  and  the  reft 
of  that  Kind  ;  yet  they  complain’d  that  it  weak¬ 
en’d  the  Bowels,  and  purg’d  too  churlifhly  ;  upon 
which  Account  Galen  fteep’d  the  Powder  of  it 
with  Ginger,  and  gave  it,  to  a  Dram,  in  Oxy- 


mel,  or  Honey  of  Squills.  It  is  preferib’d  irt 
Powder,  tho’  rarely,  from  a  Dram  to  two  ;  but 
in  Decodtion,  or  Infufion,  from  two  Drams  to 
half  an  Ounce. 

By  a  chymical  Diftolution  it  pafleth  almoft  all 
away  into  Oil  :  It  yields  no  volatile  Salt,  but' 
abounds  with  a  Sort  of  fcaly  Earth,  and  an  acid 
Flegm  ;  the  Infufion  of  Agarick  makes  the  blue 
Paper  of  a  purple  Colour.  It  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  with  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Mint, 
Wormwood,  and  others  of  this  Kind.  Its  Slow- 
nefs  in  working  may  be  help’d  or  promoted  with 
Scammony  and  Calomel  ;  or  it  may  be  wet  in 
fome  purging  Decoction  made  of  Afarabacca,  Se¬ 
na,  and  other  Purgatives,  and  then  dry’d  again, 
and  form’d  into  Lozenges,  adding  Balfam  of  Pe¬ 
ru ,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon  to  corredt  it. 

Thefe  Lozenges  are  commonly  kept  prepar’d  in 
the  Shops  :  But  we  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice, 
that  Lufitanus  admonifhes  us  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Troches  of  Agarick ,  or  Lozenges,  while  they  are 
frefh,  and  new  made,  left  their  Virtue  be  weak¬ 
en’d  by  long  keeping.  Befides  the  Troches,  there 
is  an  Extrait  and  Rofin  prepar’d  from  Agarick  ; 
It  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  Confection  of  Hamech , 
Hiera  Picra,  the  Blefled  Extrait,  and  Pills  of  Eu- 
pborbium. 

[Agarick  is  the  Agaricus  five  Fungus  Lacricis , 
C.  B.  Pin.  375.  Agaricum,  J.  B.  1.  268.  It 
is  cover’d  with  a  yellow  Bark,  and  is  white  with¬ 
in  ;  it  taftes  fweet  at  firft,  but  bitter  after  a  Mo¬ 
ment’s  holding  in  the  Mouth  ;  this  is 

The  Female,  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  Male  is  yellow,  hard,  and  woody,  and  is 
ufed  in  Dying.] 

80.  Of  the  Confection  of  Hamech. 

Garick  being  one  of  the  Ingredients 
of  this  Compofition,  which  we  Pomet. 
have  brought  from  Montpellier ,  together 
with  Confedt  of  Hyacinth  and  Alkermes,  Treacle 
and  Mithridate,  I  thought  it  it  not  improper  to 
mention  it  in  this  Place  :  Tho’  it  is  almoft  out  of 
Practice  in  fome  Countries,  it  is  a  good  Medicine 
if  faithfully  prepar’d  ;  however,  I  fhall  only  give 
you  the  Receipt,  and  leave  you  to  confult  the 
Method  of  preparing  it  in  the  Difpenl'atories  of 
Mr.  Cbaras  and  others. 

Take  Polypody  of  the  Oak,  Raifins  ftoned, 
Damafk  Prunes,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  Citrine, 
Chebulick,  and  Indian  Myrobalans,  Violet- Seeds, 
Coloquintida,  White  Agarick,  Sena,  of  each 
two  Ounces  ;  W’crmwood,  Thyme,  of  each 
one  Ounce  ;  Red  Rolls,  Anifeed,  and  Fennel, 
of  each  fix  Drams  ;  Juice  of  Fumitory  depura¬ 
ted,  a  Quart  ;  Sugar  and  pure  Honey,  of  each 

three 
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three  Pounds  ;  Caffla  and  Tamarinds  pulp’d,  and 
pure  Manna,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  Rhubarb, 
White  Agarick,  Alexandrian  Sena,  of  each  fix 
Ounces  ;  the  five  Myrobalans  and  Epythymum, 
of  each  fix  Ounces  ;  Cinnamon  and  Ginger,  of 
each  two  Drams  :  Mix  all  together  according  to 
Art,  and  make  a  foft  Ele&uary,  working  it  well 
and  preparing  it  truly,  and  it  will  keep  a  long 
Time.  This  Confedf,  thus  artfully  made,  is  of 
a  fhining  black,  and  a  good  Confidence.  This, 
with  the  other  before-mention’d,  we  reckon  the 
five  great  Compofitions  of  the  Shops. 

We  fell  likewife  dry’d  Morells  and  Truffles, 
and  black  Sow-bread,  which  are  brought  from 
Provence  and  Languedoc ,  with  the  Bulbs  of 
Tuberofe,  Ranunculus’s,  and  Junquils,  which 
come  from  Italy ,  Provence,  and  fome  from  Con- 
Jlantincple,  together  with  Jews-Ears,  which  is  a 
fungous  Excrefcence  found  on  the  Stumps  of  El¬ 
der-Trees,  before  their  Leaves  appear,  fomething 
in  the  Form  of  an  Ear,  from  whence  it  had  its 
Name,  &c.  And  they  bring  us  from  St.  Fleur 
in  Auvergne  a  certain  grey  Earth,  in  little  Shells, 
which  is  what  we  call  Perelle ,  and  the  People  of 
that  Country  tear  it  from  the  Rocks  :  This  Earth  is 
lodg’d  there  by  the  Winds,  which  carry  the  Earth 
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upon  the  Rock,  and  by  the  Rain  and  the  Sun  is 
calcin’d  after  being  wet.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  to 
make  Orfeille ,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
Chapter  of  Turnfol.  We  fell,  befides,  a  certain 
Herb  which  we  call  Prejfe ,  and  the  Botanifts  Equi - 
fetum,  or  Horfe-tail,  which  the  Cabinet-makers, 
and  Artificers  in  Wood,  ufe  to  polifh  their  Works 
withal. 

[The  Confedlion  of  Hamech  is  now  entirely 
out  of  ufe. 

The  Jews-Ears  are  in  great  Efteem  among  the 
common  People,  as  a  Remedy  for  Sore  Throats  j 
but  I  have  obferv’d  that  they  are  never  feen  in  the 
Shops  :  What  is  conftantly  fold  under  that  Name, 
is  the  Fungus  membranaceus  expanfus ,  R.  Syn.  Ed. 
tert.  Pag.  18.  which  our  Druggifts  employ  People 
to  gather  from  the  old  Water-Pipes  about  ljling ■» 
ton ,  and  elfewhere. 

The  true  Jews-Ear  is  the  Peziza  Auriculum 
referens,  R.Syn.  195.  Fungus  membranaceus  Auri~ 
culam  referens  five  Sambucinus ,  C.  B.  Pin.  372. 
of  which  I  have  fome  fair  Specimens,  which  I 
found  about  three  Years  fince  on  the  Elders  near 
the  Neat-Houfes  in  the  Way  to  Cbelfea ,  and 
which  are  entirely  different  from  what  is  fold  un¬ 
der  that  Name.] 
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Of  G  U  M  S. 


PREFACE. 


CJ  Y  v*  E  dijlinguijh  Gums  into  two  Sorts  ;  namely ,  fitch  as  are  aqueous ,  and  fuch  as  are 
by  refînons.  IV e  understand  by  the  aqueous  Gums  thofe  that  will  dijfolve  in  Water , 
Wine,  or  other  the  like  Liquids  -,  as  Manna,  Gum  Gutta,  or  Gamboge  -,  and  by 
the  refinous,  thofe  that  will  not  dijfolve  but  in  Oil,  as  Gum  Eiemy,  Tacamahaca,  and  the 
like,  as  you  will  find  by  the  fubfequent  Difcourfe.  There  are  fiome  who  will  add  to  thefie  two 
Sorts  a  third ,  which  they  call  the  Irregular ,  and  which  they  pretend  will  not  readily  dijfolve 
either  in  Water  or  Oil,  as  Myrrh  and  Benjamin.  If  Seeds,  Roots,  Woods,  Barks,  Flowers, 
Leaves,  and  Fruits,  are  fo  difficult  to  dijlinguijh  one  from  the  other.  Gums  are  not  the  lefs 
fo  ;  and  as  the  Knowledge  of  them  is  difficult ,  there  are  Subfiitutes  of  one  Kind  or  other 
fold  at  Times,  either  thro ’  Deceit  or  Ignorance,  for  almojl  every  Gum  in  Ufe. 


1 .  Of  the  Manna  with  which  God  fed  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  Defart. 

WHEN  the  Ifraelites  had  pafs’d  the  Red 
Sea  in  a  miraculous  Manner,  and  were 
deliver’d  from  their  Enemies,  the  Fa¬ 
mine  purfued  them  into  the  Defart,  and  they 
murmur’d  againft  Mofes  :  But  that  faithful  Mi- 
nifter  of  God  made  his  Supplication  to  Heaven, 
and  God  delay’d  not  to  give  them  Food  ;  for 
there  fell  a  great  Quantity  of  Quails  in  their 
Camp,  and  the  next  Morning  it  rained  Manna 
upon  the  Earth,  which  was  continued  for  forty 
Years,  during  the  Time  the  Hebrews  remain’d 
in  the  Defart.  The  People  were  prefently  fur- 
prized  when  they  beheld  the  Earth  all  cover’d 
with  a  Kind  of  Grain  they  were  Strangers  to  : 
And  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  not  knowing 
what  it  was,  they  cried  out  with  Admiration, 
Man  hu  !  Fjuod  eft  hoc  !  What  is  this  !  But 
Mofes  told  them  it  was  the  Bread  of  God  that 
was  fent  from  Heaven,  and  appointed  them  to 
come  every  Morning  before  Sun-rife,  to  gather 
this  divine  Food  ;  bccaufe  when  the  Day  was  ad¬ 


vanc’d,  it  was  no  Time  to  gather  the  Manna , 
which  melted  away  after  the  Riling  of  the  Sun. 

The  Jewiih,  as  well  as  the  Chriftian  Interpre¬ 
ters,  do  not  agree  about  a  great  many  Things  re¬ 
lating  to  this  Manna  :  They  are  divided  about  the 
Etymology  of  the  Word  Manna  ;  fome  will  have 
it  that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew,  Man  hu,  which 
the  Jews  pronounc’d  when  they  faw  the  Earth 
cover’d  with  little  white  Grain  or  Seeds,  which 
fell  during  the  Night  ;  nçverthelefs  feveral  others, 
of  which  Number  Buxtorf  is  one,  fay,  that  the 
Word  Manna  fignifies  Food  prepar’d,  as  if  he 
fhould  fay,  the  Food  which  God  had  prepar’d  for 
his  People.  Neither  are  they  at  all  better  agreed 
about  the  Nature  of  this  Manna  ;  feveral  main¬ 
tain  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  purging  Ma?ina 
now  ufed  in  Phyfick  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  Liquor 
which  falls  in  the  Nature  of  Dew,  and  which  is 
congeal’d  into  little  Grains,  like  thofe  of  Corian¬ 
der.  Valefius,  Phyfician  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  is  of  this  Opinion.  Cornelius  à  Lapi¬ 
de,  a  very  learned  Jefuit,  fays,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  upon  Exodus,  that  he  had  feen  in  Poland 
little  Seeds  like  Millet,  fometh'ng  long  and  red- 
difh,  which  fell,  during  the  ferene  Nights,  in 
June  and  July,  and  that  they  were  eaten  when 
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boiled,  having  the  fame  Tafte  as  the  Panicle. 
Ar.d  I  have  been  confirm’d  in  this  by  a  Friend  of 
mine,  who  was  a  long  Time  in  Poland ,  ef- 
pecially  on  the  Side  of  Silefia ,  where  this  Dew 
falls  plentifully.  And  I  have  alfo  feen  on  the 
Heights  of  Dauphiny ,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Geneva ,  about  Four  o’Clock  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  a  large  Quantity  of  this  Manna,  which  I  have 
taken  at  firft  Sight  for  Hail,  but  after  having  tailed 
it,  I  found,  by  its  fweet  fugary  Tafte,  that  it 
was.  a  Dew  like  that  fpoke  of  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  Sun  was  up,  it  dif- 
folv’d. 

Thofe  who  hold  that  the  Manna  with  which 
God  fed  the  Jows  in  the  Defert,  was  not  the 
fame  with  that  ufed  in  Phyfick,  fay,  that  that 
which  purges  mull  weaken  and  cannot  nourilh  ; 
but  VoJJius  anfwers  this  Difficulty,  and  fays,  that 
this  Manna  differ’d  not  at  all  in  its  Nature,  but  as 
to  Accidents,  from  that  ufed  in  Phyfick  ;  and  this 
Difference  arofe  from  the  Preparation  whicli  the 
Angels  made  in  fweetning  and  cleanfing  this  Dew 
from  its  Aqueous  Parts  that  the  common  Manna 
is  loaded  with,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  Bread, 
fsV.  as  that  which  falls  in  Poland  in  the  Months 
of  June  and  July  is.  Befide  which,  the  confiant 
Ufe  of  a  Medicine  will  hinder  it  from  having  its 
common  Effect.  We  fee  Men  daily  who  make 
their  Food  out  of  ftrong  Poifons  by  a  continued 
Cuftom  and  Habit  ;  and  Wine  fhall  be  highly  fer- 
viceable  to  Perfons  when  fick,  who  do  not  drink 
it  at  other  Times  ;  fhall  be  hurtful  to  Perfons  in 
Illnefs  who  make  a  confiant  Ufe  of  it  when  well. 
Valeftus  does  not  doubt  in  the  leall  but  that  the 
Manna  in  the  Defert  did  at  firft  purge  the 
Hebrew’s ,  who  were  replete  with  grofs  Humours, 
which  they  collected  by  the  Ule  of  Garlick, 
Leeks  and  Onions,  of  which  they  fed  during 
their  Abode  in  Egypt  ;  and  that  after  they  had 
been  duly  purged,  the  Manna  became  nutritive, 
efpecially  after  having  been  prepar’d  or  purified  by 
the  Angels  ;  for  it  is  exprelly  faid  in  Pfalrn 
Ixxviii.  ver.  23,  24,  and  25.  Clod  commanded  the 
Clouds  above ,  and  opened  the  Doors  of  Heaven  ;  he 
rained  down  Manna  alfo  upon  them  for  to  eat ,  and 
gave  them  Food  from  Heaven  •  ho  Man  did  eat 
Angels  Food.  And  this  Explication  appears  very 
agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  Word  Manna ,  which 
fignifies  Nourilhment,  or  Food  prepar’d  ;  as  may 
be  inferr’d  from  the  31ft  Verfe_of  the  nth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Exodus,  where  it  is  faid.  And  the  Fajle  of 
Manna  tuas  like  IVafers  made  with  Honey. 

2.  Of  Manna. 

THAT  whichwe  call  and  fell  now 
by  the  Name  of  Manna ,  is  a 
white  cryftalline  Liquor  that  flows  with¬ 


out  Incifion ,  and  with  Incifion  from  both  the 
wild  and  domeftick  Allies,  which  the  Italians  call 
Fraxini  and  Orni,  that  grow  plentifully  in  Cala¬ 
bria  and  Sicily ,  but  chiefly  at  Galliopoli ,  about 
Mount  Saint  Angelo ,  and  Tolfe,  from  whence  al- 
moft  all  the  Manna  we  now  fell  is'  brought. 

We  fell  feveral  Kinds  by  the  Name  of  Cala¬ 
brian  Manna.  The  firft  and  beft  Sort  is  the 
Manna  of  Mount  St.  Angelo ,  but  that  is  fatter 
than  the  other  Kinds,  and  therefore  very  little  de¬ 
manded  by  People  who  do  not  underftand  it  :  The 
fécond  is  the  Sicilian  Manna ,  which  is  ufually 
white,  dry,  and  teary.  The  third  Sort  of  Manna 
is  that  of  Tolfe  ;  this  is  the  worft  of  the  three, 
and  is  that  which  is  improperly  call’d  Brianfon 
Manna ,  which  is  another  Kind,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter  ;  this  is  dry,  white,  and  very  apt  to  be 
full  of  Dirt. 

The  Arabians  look’d  upon  Manna  to  be  a  Sort 
of  airy  Honey,  or  a  Dew  that  falls  from  the 
Heavens  :  And  this  was  a  common  receiv’d  Opi¬ 
nion  for  many  Ages  ;  but  Angélus  Sala ,  and  Bar¬ 
tholomews  ab  Urbe  veteri ,  two  Francifcan  Friars , 
who,  in  1545,  publifh’d  Commentaries  upon 
Me fue,  were  the  firft  that  I  know  of,  that  in 
their  Writings  affirm’d  Manna  to  be  truly  the  con¬ 
creted  Juice  of  the  Afh-Tree,  as  well  the  com¬ 
mon  as  of  the  wild,  generally  call’d  fuickbeam. 
Donatus  Antonius  ab  alto  mari ,  a  Phyfician  and 
Philofopher  of  Naples ,  who  flourifh’d  about  the 
Year  1685,  has  alfo  confirm’d  this  Opinion  by  fe¬ 
veral  Obfervations. 

For  firft,  having  cover’d  Afh-Trees  for  feveral 
Days  and  Nights  together  all  over  clofe  with 
Sheets,  fo  that  ho  Dew  cou’d  poffibly  come  at 
them;  yet  he  has  found  Mama  upon  thefe  Trees 
fo  cover’d,  under  the  Sheets,  when  at  the  fame 
Time  not  the  lead  Sign  or  Impreffion  of  any  Dew 
or  Honey  was  to  be  feen  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Sheets,  idly.  All  thofe  who  make  it  their 
Bufinefs  to  gather  Manna ,  freely  own  and  confefs 
that  it  drops  out  again  of  the  fame  Places  of  the 
Trees,  from  whence  it  was  before  taken,  and  by 
Decrees  coagulates  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 
^ dly.  In  the  Trunks  of  the  Afh-Trees,  little 
Bladders,  or  as  it  were  Blifters,  are  often  ob- 
ferv’d,  or  rife  near  the  Bark,  which  are  fill’d  with 
a  Liquor  of  a  white  Colour,  and  fweet  Tafte, 
which  afterwards  thickening,  is  turn'd  into  a  very 
good  Sort  of  Manna,  ipthly ,  'Hie  very  fame 
Liquor  flows  out  of  the  Bark  of  the  Afh  when  it 
is  wounded  :  And  it  is  very  obfervable,  that 
Grafhoppers  and  other  fmall  Infers  very  often 
bore  through  the  Bark  of  this  Tree,  that  they 
mav  fuck  this  fweet  Tear  ;  and  when  they  have 
left  it,  the  Manna  fwcats  out  of  the  fmall 
Wounds  that  thev  have  made.  5 tlyly,  Will 
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Aines  being  cut  down  by  Coopers  to  make  Hoops 
for  Wine  Veflels,  it  often  happens  that  no  fmall 
Quantity  of  Manna  flows  out  of  their  Stocks  or 
Boughs,  being  cloven  or  fplit  lengthways,  and 
expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  6 thly,  Such  as 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  Charcoal,  confi¬ 
dently  allure  us,  that  they  have  often  obferv’d 
Manna  fwcat  out  of  the  Afh- Wood,  after  it  has 
been  kindled  and  thrown  in  the  Fire. 

The  fame  Author  further  takes  Notice,  that 
the  fame  Trees  yield  Manna  every  Year,  but  not 
all  of  them  indifferently  ;  upon  which  Account 
there  are  a  great  many  that  make  it  their  Bufi- 
nels,  for  the  Sake  of  Gain,  to  bring  up  thefe 
Trees  :  Yet  there  are  in  thefe  Places  Trees  of 
the  fame  Kind,  that  afford  no  Manna.  More¬ 
over  the  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Manna 
runs  chiefly  out  of  that  Part  where  the  Foot- 
ftalks  of  the  Leaves  are  inferted  into  theBranches  ; 
for  in  thefe  Parts  the  Velfels  being  thinner  and 
finer,  are  the  more  eafily  divided  -,  wherefore  he 
does  with  very  good  Reafon  obferve,  that  Manna 
never  drops  out  of  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree,  un- 
lefs  it  is  at  Noon,  or  about  the  hotteft  Time  of 
the  Day  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  large  Degree  of  Heat 
requir’d  for  the  fetching  of  this  Juice  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  Velfels,  and  conveying  or  tranllating  it  unto 
the  diftant  Leaves.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  Manna  naturally  flows  and  drops  out 
of  the  Leaves  of  the  aforefaid  Trees  in  the  Form 
of  a  clear  Liquor,  and  afterwards  thickens  and  be¬ 
comes  a  little  hard  ;  but  efpecially  in  the  Month  of 
'June,  when  the  Weather  is  very  hot  and  dry  ;  next 
Day,  with  a  Knife,  they  ferape  and  pick  it  off 
the  Leaves,  left  it  fhou’d  he  diftolv’d  and  wafh’d 
away  by  the  falling  of  Rains,  or  the  Moiftnefs 
and  Dampnefs  of  Air  ;  then  they  carefully  put  it 
up  in  Velfels,  well  glazed  ;  and  after  that  they 
expofe  it  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  ’till  it  will  not 
flick  nor  cleave  any  more  to'  the  Fingers  ;  other- 
wife  it  wou’d  melt  and  lofe  its  Whitenefs. 

Manna  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the  Middle  of 
June  to  the  End  of  July,  unlefs  Rains  happen  to 
fall  ;  after  the  Month  of  July ,  the  Country  People 
or  Peafants  make  an  Incifion  into  the  Bark  of  the 
Afh-Tree,  even  to  the  Wood,  from  whence  the 
Liquor  of  Manna  continues  to  flow  and  drop, 
from  Noon-Time  to  Six  o’Clock  in  the  Evening 
incelfantly,  which  afterwards  runs  together  into 
thick  Lumps  or  Clots,  but  of  a  darkifh  Colour. 
This  fpontaneous  Manna,  by  the  Italians  is  call’d 
Manna  Di  fronda,  upon  Account  that  it  drops 
from  the  Leaves  of  the  Afh-Tree,  like  Sweat  in 
the  Dog  Days  or  Heat  of  Summer.  But  that 
Sort  of  concreted  Manna ,  that  proceeds  from  the 
Bark  of  thofe  Trees  being  wounded,  is  call’d  by 
the  Italians  Sporfatclla  and  £  toi  fa  ta,  or  Manna 


Dicorpa.  This  Opinion  of  Altomarus  has  been 
defended  by  Gropius,  Labellius  Cafalpinus,  Cof- 
tecus,  Cornelius  Confentinus ,  Boccone,  and  others  ; 
who  have  given  more  Credit  to  their  Eyes  than 
to  Authority. 

Manna  is  approv’d  of  when  it  is  fat  and  a  little 
clear,  of  a  fweet  Tafte  like  Sugar,  and  biting  to 
the  Tongue.  Chufe  that  which  is  frefh  and 
light,  from  a  white  Colour  inclining  to  be  a  little 
brown,  and  when  the  Clots  or  Lumps  being 
broken,  look  as  if  they  were  fprinkled  with  Syrup. 
That  is  to  be  rejedted  which  is  dry,  and  as  it  were 
fpungy,  without  any  Manner  of  biting  Tafte  ; 
and  that  is  good  for  nothing  that  is  naufeous,  im¬ 
pure  and  adulterated. 

The  Calabrian  Manna  is  mod  efteem’d  ;  but 
befides  that,  there  is  a  Sort  of  it  fold  in  the  Shops, 
call’d  the  Larch ,  or  Briançon  Manna,  becaufe  it 
flows  from  Larch  Trees  growing  nigh  Briançon  in 
Dauphiny,o{  this  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the  nextChapter, 
but  it  is  but  little  ufed,  becaufe  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Neapolitan  Manna.  Calabrian  Manna 
purges  moderately  in  the  Dofe,  from  one  Ounce 
to  two  or  three  ;  it  allays  the  Acrimony  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  is  very  ufeful  in  bilious  Diftempers, 
and  others  attended  with  Inflammations,  fuch  as 
Hæmorrhoides,  Pleurify,  and  Peripneumony.  It 
is  feldom  preferib’d  dry,  or  by  itfelf,  but  very 
often  in  Potions,  &c.  As  for  Example:  Take  an 
Ounce  or  two  of  this  Manna  and  difiolve  .it  in  five 
or  fix  Ounces  of  warm  Water,  Broth,  Whey, 
or  the  like  ;  to  which  add  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of 
Succory  with  Rhubarb,  or  Rofes  purgative,  or 
Violets,  for  a  Dofe.  When  Patients  are  afflic¬ 
ted  with  vomiting,  or  a  Difpofition  to  it,  take 
of  Calabrian  Manna  two  or  three  Ounces,  Tar¬ 
tar  Emetick  eight  or  ten  Grains,  diflolve  them  in 
a  Quart  of  Whey,  and  let  the  Patient  drink  this 
by  Cupfulls,  now’  and  then  taking  a  little  warm 
Broth  betwixt. 

Monfieur  Charas  and  others  likewife  agree, 
that  the  true  Manna  is  not  found  upon  all  Plants, 
Trees,  Rocks,  and  Earths  promifeuoufly,  as 
fome  believe,  but  only  upon  the  ordinary  Frax- 
inus,  or  Afh-Tree,  and  upon  the  Ornus ,  or  wild 
Afh.  That  it  is  gather’d  from  the  Afh  or  wild 
Afh  is  evident  ;  for  that  upon  fome  large  Tears, 
the  very  Print  of  the  Leaf  upon  which  they  grow 
is  to  be  feen,  and  oftentimes  Afh-Tree  Leaves 
are  found  mix’d  with  it. 

That  which  comes  from  the  Body  of  the  Afh, 
and  iflues  voluntarily  and  freely,  as  alfo  from  the 
biggeft  Branches  of  the  Tree,  is  the  pureft  and 
faireft,  and  comes  forth  in  a  chryftalline  Liquor, 
beginning  to  diftil  in  June,  forming  itfelf  into 
Tears  bigger  or  lefler,  as  the  Part  of  the  Tree  is 
more  or  lefs  full  of  it  5  this  is  gather’d  the  next 

Day 
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Day  after  it  is  diftill’d  forth,  for  in  that  Space  of 
Time  it  hardens  by  little  and  little,  and  becomes 
white  ;  this,  if  it  Ihou’d  meet  with  Rain  and 
Wet,  will  melt  and  come  to  nothing.  They 
take  the  Bark  from  it  with  a  thin  pointed  Knife, 
putting  it  into  glazed  Earthen  Pots  or  Pans,  then 
fpreading  it  upon  white  Paper,  they  expofe  it  to 
the  Sun,  ’till  it  ceafes  to  ftlck  to  the  Fingers,  left 
it  fhou’d  diflolve  by  Addition  of  any  fuperfluous 
Moifture,  and  lofe  its  Whitenefs  :  This  gather¬ 
ing  continues  about  fix  Weeks. 

"The  next  Kind  of  Manna  is  that  which  is  forced, 
which  is  drawn  forth  when  the  former  Manna  ceafes 
to  flow  voluntarily  :  They  wound  the  Bark  of  the 
Trunk  to  the  Wood  itfelf,  with  {harp  Inftru- 
ments,  and  fo  from  Noon  ’till  Evening  you  will 
fee  the  Mama  flow  from  thofe  Wounds,  which 
is  fometimes  clotted  together  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Tree,  like  little  Sticks  of  Wax.  This  they 
gather  the  next  Day  after  the  wounding,  and  it 
is  yellower  than  the  former,  and  therefore  not  fo 
much  efteem’d,  being  apt  to  grow  brown  if 
kept  any  Time,  yet  nothing  lefs  purgative. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  Manna  of  the  Leaf  ;  this 
flows  voluntarily  from  the  Leaf  or  Leaves  of  the 
A(h,  like  little  Drops  of  Water,  and  appears  in 
the  Nature  of  a  Sweat  upon  the  nervous  Part  of 
the  Leaf,  during  die  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  all  over  the  Leaf  ;  but  the  Drops  are 
bigger  at  the  Stalk,  than  at  the  End  or  Point  of 
the  Leaf,  and  harden  and  become  white  in  the 
Sun  as  the  former,  being  fomething  larger  than 
Grains  of  Wheat.  In  Auguji  the  great  Leaves 
of  the  Afh  will  be  fo  loaden  with  thefe  Drops,  as 
if  they  were  cover’d  with  Snow  :  This  is  as  pur¬ 
gative  as  any  of  the  reft. 

Manna  is  an  excellent  Purge  for  Children,  and 
others  that  are  of  weak  Conftitutions,  and  abound 
with  fharp  fait  Humours  ;  it  is  temperate,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  Heat,  mollifies  or  foftens  the  Throat  and 
Windpipe,  opens  Obftrudtfons  of  the  Breaft, 
Lungs,  and  Other  Bowels,  purges  watry  Humours, 
and  keeps  the  Belly  foluble  ;  being  an  excellent 
Thing  for  fuch  as  are  apt  to  be  coftive.  Hoffman 
fays,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  crude,  but  boil’d, 
not  being  lefs  flatulent  than  Caffia,  and  therefore 
fhou’d  not  be  adminifter’d  without  Corredtives. 

There  is  a  Spirit  of  Mama ,  made  by  Diftilla- 
tion  in  a  Retort.  M.  Char  a  s’ s  Spirit  of  Manna  is 
prepar’d  thus  :  Put  Manna  into  a  Retort,  filling 
it  two  Parts  in  three  full,  diftil  in  Sand  ;  firft, 
with  a  gentle  Fire,  then  increafing  by  Degrees  ; 
diftil  to" Drynefs,  cohobate  the  Liquor,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  Diftillation,  fo  will  you  have  a  fpirituous 
Water,  containing  all  the  beft"  of  the  Manna , 
which  is  not  only  an  excellent  Sudorifick,  but  a 
wonderful  Specific^  againft  all  Sorts  of  Agues  or 
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intermitting  Fevers,  giving  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fit  ;  Dofe  two  Drams  or  more  in  Carduus 
Water.  Schroder's  Spirit  of  Manna  is  thus  made: 
Diflolve  Manna  in  May  Dew,  and  cohobate  ’till 
it  fublimes  to  the  Head  of  the  Alembick,  like 
Snow  ;  fo  the  Mercury  of  the  Manna  being 
brought  to  the  fluid  Nature  of  a  Spirit,  becomes  a 
Solutive  for  Minerals  :  But  this  I  dare  not  affirm 
for  a  Truth,  never  having  feen  it  tried. 

3.  O/  Briançon  Manna. 

TH  E  Mama  of  Briançon  is  a  white  dry 
Manna  ;  but  as  it  is  of  no  Ufe,  and  little  of 
it  is  fold,  I  {hall  therefore  not  dwell  long  upon 
this  Subject.  This  Manna  flows  from  the  large 
Branches  of  the  Larix  or  Larch-Tree,  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  call’d  Manna  Laricaa ,  and  it  is  met 
with  plentifully  in  the  Hills  of  Dauphiny,  efpe- 
cially  about  Briançon ,  from  w'hence  it  takes  its 
Name. 

Bcfides  the  Briançon  Manna,  there  are  other 
Sorts  ;  the  fcarceft  and  moft  valuable  of  which  is 
the  Majiich  Manna,  from  the  Levant,  or  that  of 
Syria  :  This  is  a  Manna,  which  in  Colour  comes 
near  that  of  Calabria ,  and  is  in  Grains  like 
Majiich ,  whence  it  was  fo  call’d  -,  this  flows 
from  the  C cedars  of  Lebanon. 

This  Manna  is  very  fcarce  in  France  ;  though 
I  have  about  three  Ounces,  which  was  affirm’d 
to  me  to  be  true,  which  is  of  the  Colour  and 
Figure  already  deferibed,  of  a  bitter  and  unplea- 
fant  Tafte,  which  is  very  different  from  Fuchjius's 
Account,  who  fays,  the  Peafants  of  Mount  Le¬ 
banon  eat  it.  This  Variety  of  Taftes  probably 
proceeds  from  its  Age,  or  the  Change  of  the  Cli¬ 
mate  :  The  People  of  Mexico  have  a  Kind  of 
Manna  which  they  eat  as  we  do  Bread  ;  and  there 
is  a  Kind  of  Manna  which  the  Africans  have  in 
confiant  Ufe  inftead  of  Sugar  or  Honey. 

There  is  alfo  a  Perftan  Kind  in  large  Lumps  ; 
but  as  none  of  them  ever  come  to  us,  it  wou’d 
be  but  unneceflary  to  write  any  Thing  more 
about  them. 

4.  Of  Liquid  Manna. 

'T'  H  E  Liquid  Manna,  or  Tereniabin,  is  a 
*-  white  Manna  that  is  glewy  like  white 
Honey  ;  it  is  met  with  upon  certain  Plants,  gar- 
nifh’d  with  Leaves  of  a  whitilh  green,  and  befet 
with  reddiffi  Thorns  ;  the  Flowers  are  alfo  red- 
difh,  and  are  fallowed  by  Pods  like  thofe  of  the 
Colutea,  or  Bladder  Sena  :  It  grows  plentifully  in 
Petfia,  and  about  Aleppo  and  Grand  Cairo,  whi¬ 
ther  it  is  brought  in  Pots,  and  fold  to  the  Inha^ 
bitants,  who  ufe  it  as  we  do  Calabrian  Manna. 

This 
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r  This  Liquor  is  Very  rare  in  France.  In  the 
Year  1683,  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  in 
Turfy,  made  me  a  Prefent  of  about  four  Ounces, 
which  I  keep  to  this  Day  ;  and  which  was,  when 
given  me,  according  to  the  Defcription  I  have 
made  of  it  ;  but  as  Time  deftroys  all  Things,  the 
Colour  is  chang’d  to  a  grey,  and  it  is  become  a 
Syrup  of  a  good  Confidence,  and  of  a  reddifh 
brown  ;  and  that  which  is  mod  remarkable  is, 
that  the  Tade  is  fv/eet,  Sugar-like,  and  pleafant, 
and  that  it  is  not  turn’d  fharp. 

There  is  met  with,  befides,  in  the  Jfia  major, 
upon  feveral  Trees  like  the  Oak,  a  Liquid 
Manna ,  efpecially  near  Or  mm,  whence  it  is 
brought  into  the  Towns  in  Goat-Skins,  where 
they  make  fo  confiderable  a  Trade  of  it  as  to  tranf- 
port  it  to  Goa  :  This  Manna  is  of  the  fame 
Figure  and  Colour  with  the  former,  but  it  will 
not  keep  fo  long. 

Manna  is  a  white  or  yellowifh  con- 
Lemery.  crete  Juice,  which  inclines  much  to  the 
Nature  of  Sugar  or  Honey,  melting  or 
didolving  eadly  in  Water,  of  a  fweet  Honey-tade, 
and  a  faint  weak  Smell  ;  it  flows  either  with  In- 
cifion  or  without,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Gum,  from 
the  large  Branches  and  Leaves  of  the  Afh-Tree, 
both  wild  and  cultivated. 

The  fined  and  mod  pure  Alanna  flows  without 
Incifion  in  June  and  July ,  when  the  Sun  is  the 
hotted  5  it  drops  in  crydalline  or  fine  tranfparent 
Tears,  almod  like  Gum  Madich,  feme  larger  and 
fome  lefs,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil, 
and  the  Trees  that  it  grows  upon.  In  a  Day’s 
Time  it  hardens  by  the  Heat,  and  grotvs  white, 
unlefs  it  happens  to  rain  that  Day,  for  then  it 
is  all  fpoil’d  ;  they  take  it  from  the  Place  when  it 
is  condenfed,  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun  again,  to  ren¬ 
der  it  whiter  and  fitter  for  Carriage. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Adanna  is  taken  from  the 
fame  Trees  in  AuguJl  and  September.  When  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  begins  to  decreafe,  then  they 
.make  Incifions  into  the  Bark  of  the  Afh-Trees, 
and  there  flows  a  Juice  which  condenfes  into 
Alanna,  as  the  fird  Sort  ;  there  runs  a  greater 
Quantity  than  the  fird,  but  it  is  yellower  and  lefs 
pure  ;  they  remove  it  from  the  Tree  and  dry  it 
in  the  Sun.  In  rainy  or  dripping  Years  they  make 
very  little  Manna  from  the  Trees;  becaufe  it 
liquifies  and  fpoils  by  the  Wet,  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  that  fome  Years  the  Manna  is  dearer  than 
others. 

When  Alanna  is  kept  it  lofes  much  of  its  Beau¬ 
ty,  and  does  not  lofe  a  little  of  its  Virtue.  Seve¬ 
ral  People  believe  that  the  older  it  is  the  more 
purgative  it  grows,  which  I  cannot  at  all  under¬ 
hand,  and  therefore  advife  you  not  to  ufe  the 
red  or  brown  decay’d  and  foft  Manna ,  which 
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fometimes  you  meet  with  at  the  Druggids,  but 
take  the  pured  you  can  meet  with.  It  is  a  gentle 
Purger,  and  proper  for  the  Head,  from  an  Ounce 
to  two  Ounces.  The  Word  Manna  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  Word  Man ,  which  fignifies  a  Kind 
of  Bread,  or  fomething  to  eat  ;  for  it  has  been 
receiv’d  among  the  Antients,  that  the  Manna  was 
a  Dew  of  the  Air,  condenfed  upon  certain  Cala¬ 
brian  Plants,  refembling  that  which  God  rained 
down  upon  the  Ifraelites  in  the  Defart  for  Food. 

.  [Mama  is  the  condenfated  Juice  of  the  Fraxi- 
nus  rotundiore  folio.  C.  B.  Pin.  416.  Fraxinus 
Alepsnfis.  Herm.  Cat.  Lugd.  Bat.  261.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  Calabria  and  Italy. 

Befide  what  has  been  already  mention’d  to 
prove  that  Manna  is  not  a  Dew,  as  had  been  be¬ 
liev’d  for  many  Ages,  the  greated  Proof  of  all 
that  is  not  fo,  is,  that  all  Dews  melt  in  the  Sun, 
whereas  Manna  is  very  well  known  to  dry  and  har¬ 
den  by  its  Heat. 

The  Arabians  were  the  fird  who  difeover’d  this 
Medicine  ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  J 

5.  Of  Gamboge,  or  Gum  Gutta. 

U  M  Gutta ,  or  Gutta  Gamba ,  Gam¬ 
boge,  Gamandra ,  or  the  Peruvian  Pomet. 
Gum ,  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  theTrunk 
of  a  creeping  Plant,  that  is  of  a  particular  Nature  ; 
it  has  neither  Leaves,  nor  Flower  nor  Fruit  ;  and 
produces  nothing  but  a  Quantity  of  prickly  or 
thorny  Branches,  which  arife  one  among  another, 
according  to  the  Figure  reprefented  in  the  Plate  : 
Or  elfe,  according  to  an  Account  I  have  receiv’d 
fince  the  fird  Publication  of  this  Work,  from  a 
Chinefe  Tree ,  call’d  by  tire  Indians ,  Codelampulli , 
or  Cantopuli,  which  bears  reddifh  Apples,  of  a 
naufeous  four  Tade,  and  without  Smell.  The 
Gum  is  gather’d  from  the  wounded  Bark  of  the 
Tree,  and  the  Indians  afterwards  diffolve  it,  and 
form  it  into  Cakes,  as  we  receive  it. 

The  People  of  Siam ,  and  the  adjacent  Coun¬ 
tries,  cut  the  thick  Trunk  of  the  Plant,  from 
whence  proceeds  an  infpiflate  milky  Juice,  of  a 
moderate  Confidence,  which  after  it  is  left  fome 
Time  in  the  Air ,  thickens  and  grows  yel¬ 
low,  and  then  the  People  roll  it  up  like  Pafle, 
and  afterwards  make  it  into  Cakes,  as  we  have  it 
brought  to  us.  The  Peafants  about  Odia,  or  On- 
dia,  the  Capital  of  Siam ,  bring  it  to  Market  to 
fell. 

It  is  mod  commonly  brought  into  Europe  from 
Peru  and  China ,  and  other  Places  of  the  Eajl  ; 
being  of  a  pure  fine  Body  like  Aloes,  but  of  the 
Colour  of  the  fined  Turmerick,  being  a  goed. 
yellow,  inclining  to  an  Orange-Colour,  without 
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Rebbiih  or  Filth  in.  it,  fine  and  clean  in  round 
Rolls  or  Cakes,  and  effily  diffolving  in  Water, 
being  almoft  all  of  it  Tin&ure.  That  it  abounds 
with  Sulphur  plainly  appears,  not  only  by  the 
chyrhical  Kefolution  of  it,  whereby  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil  is  extracted  from  it,  but  alfo  from 
that  bloody  Colour,  which  the  Solution  acquires, 
when  Lime-Water  is  pour’d  upon  it  ;  feeing  the 
very  fame  Colour  will  be  produced  in  Lime- 
Water,  if  you  boil  common  Sulphur  or  Bffmftone 
along  with  it  and  that  Gum  Gutta  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  deftitute  of  a  pungent  or  fharp  Salt,  ma- 
nifeftly  appears  by  its  producing  a  greenifh  Colour, 
upon  the  blue  Paper. 

Gamboge  ought  to  be  chofen  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  a  little  inclining  to  red,  dean  and  free 
from  Sand,  and  which  being  chew’d,  dyes  the 
Spittle  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  being  held  to  the 
Flame  of  a  Candle  is  apt  to  take  Fire.  It  is  pre- 
ferib’d  crude  or  unprepar’d,  from  three  Grains  to 
fix  or  ten  ;  but  it  will  do  better  in  a  Magiftery, 
as  follows:  Take  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of 
Gamboge ,  diOolve  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz’d, 
then  pouring  W ater  upon  it,  a  Powder  of  a  noble 
yellow  Colour  will  precipitate  or  fall  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  :  This  is  given  from  fix  to  ten  Grains  by  it- 
felf,  or  in  an  Ounce  of  Pulp  of  Caffia  for  a  Bo¬ 
lus.  Others  dilTolve  it  in  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of 
Sulphur  or  Vitriol,  and  fo  make  an  Extra#. 
Gum  Gutta  is  ufed  in  the  Catholick  Ex  trad  of 
Senncrtus ,  in  the  Cholagogue  Extra#  of  Rolfin - 
cbtusy  in  the  Hydropick  Pills  of  Bontius ,  in  the 
Hydragogick  Eleduary  of  M.  Charas.  Laftly, 
the  Pills  of  Gutta  Gamandra  of  the  London  Dif- 
penfatory ,  borrow  their  Names  from  it. 

This  was,  doubtlefs,  the  Gum  Monardus  ufed 
againft  the  Gout  :  It  both  vomits  and  purges  ad¬ 
mirably,  carries  off  watry  Humours,  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  againft  Dropfies,  Cachexia’s,  Gouts, 
Scabs  and  Itch.  Rolfmchius  fays,  it  fuffices  to 
give  this  Gum  crude,  being  finely  powder’d,  and 
fprinkled  with  Spirit  or  Oil  of  Annifeed,  and  fo 
dry’d  again.  It  is  an  incomparable  and  beneficial 
Cathartick  for  purging  ferous  and  watry  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  may  be  given  to  a  Scruple  in  Sub- 
ftance  in  ftrong  Conftitutions, 

There  is  a  yellow  ftaining  Colour  to  v/afh 
Maps  and  Pidurcs  with,  made  of  this  Gamboge. 
Put  into  Water  enough  to  diffolve  it,  it  makes  a 
good  Colour  for  Pen  or  Pencil  ;  if  you  add  a  little 
Gum  Arabick.it  will  be  fo  much  the  better;  be¬ 
ing  diffolv’d  likevvife  in  clear  Spiing  Water,  it 
yields  a  very  beautiful  and  tranfparant  yellow,  ef- 
pecially  with  the  Addition  of  a  little  Alum  to  it, 
which  will  both  brighten  and  ftrengthen  the 
Colour. 


Guttimî  Gutta.,  Gutta  Gamba ,  Gufta 
Gamandra,  See.  or  Gamboge ,  is  a  refi-  Lemery. 
nous  Gum  brought  us  from  India  rn 
large  Rolls  or  Cakes  that  are  hard,  but  brittle 
and  extremely  yellow  :  The  Gum  flows  by  Inci- 
fion  from  a  Sort  of  thorny  creeping  Shrub,  that 
runs  up  a-height,  and  winds  itfelf  about  any 
neighbouring  Trees  :  The  Trunk  of  it  is  thicker 
than  a  Man’s  Arm  ;  and  the  Indians  by  cutting 
of  it,  get  a  Juice,  which  being  of  the  Confiftence 
of  a  Pufte,  they  mould  into  what  Form  they 
pleafe.  Some  Authors  hold  that  the  Plant  which 
produces  this  Gum,  is  a  Kind  of  Lathyri ,  and 
that  the  Leaves  are  as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  greater 
Houfleek.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  dry,  hard,  brittle, 
dean,  and  of  a  deep  Colour  :  It  purges  ftrongly 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  ignorant  People 
Ihould  not  be  too  bufy  with  it. 

[ Pomet's  later  Account  of  this  Gum  was  right, 
for  the  Tree  which  produces  it,  is  the  Carcapv.lt. 
Park.  Theat.  1635.  Carcapuli  Acojlœ ,  fruSht 
male  aureo  Jimili.  Pluk.  Aim.  81.  Coddam- 
Pulli  feu  Ota  Pulli.  Hort.  Mai.  1.  41. 

There  have  been  -various  wrong  Opinions 
among  Authors  about  the  Origin  of  this  Gum, 
fome  thinking  it  the  Juice  of  a  Kind  of  Spurge, 
and  others  of  a  Scammony  ;  others  alfo  have  thought 
it  fi#itious,  and  colour’d  with  Turmerick  ;  but 
it  is  now  certainly  known  to  be  the  pure  and  na¬ 
tural  Juice  of  that  Tree. 

There  is  indeed  another  Kind  of  Gamboge  ga¬ 
ther’d  from  an  Indian  Plant  of  the  Efula  Kind, 
and  call’d  Lonam  Cambodia  ;  but  the  only  Gamboge 
now  brought  to  us  is  the  Juice  of  the  Tree  here 
mention’d. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tho’  this  Gum  is  fo  violent 
a  Medicine,  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  has  no  fenfible 
Quality,  but  may  be  eaten  as  an  Apple  or  a» 
Orange.] 

6.  Of  Gum-Arabick. 

HE  Gum-Arabick ,  Theban ,  Babylo- 
nijh ,  or  the  Egyptian  Acacia  Gum ,  Pomet. 

which  is  the  Name  of  the  Tree  which 
produces  it,  is  a  whitifti,  tranfparent  Gum,  which 
flows  from  little  Trees  that  are  very  pricklv, 
whofe  Leaves  are  fo  final),  that  it  is  difficult  to 
count  them  ;  and  that  grow  in  the  happy  Arabia, 
from  whence  it  is  call’d  the  Arabian  Gum.  This 
is  brought  to  France  by  the  Way  of  Mar  fell  les  : 
But  fince  the  Gum  Senega  has  been  brought  us, 
the  true  Gum  Arabick  is  become  fo  fcarce  at  Paris, 
that  one  can  hardly  meet  with  any. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  white,  clear,  tranfparent, 
and  the  dryeft  and  largeft  Drops  that  can  be  got, 
efpecially  for  the  Theriaca.  This  Gun  is  ufed 
A  a  witlr 
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with  good  Succefc  for  feveral  Infirmities  of  the 
Lungs,  and  to  foften  the  Sharpnefs  of  Coughs  ; 
Gum  Senega  is  often  fubflituted  for  it,  and  feve¬ 
ral  People  make  it  the  Bafis  of  what  they  call  the 
Liquorice  Juice  of  Blois.  It  is  of  the  Moors 
that  we  buy  it,  who  gather  it  in  the  Defarts  of 
Lyhia ,  where  k  runs  from  the  Trees  that  produce 
it,  as  our  Cherry  and  Plumb  Tree  Gums  do  from 
them. 

Gummi ,  Arahicum ,  Tbebaicum ,  Ba- 
Lemery.  bylonicum ,  Achantimim ,  Saracenicum ,  is 
a  Gum  that  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
Tears,  or  white  Pieces,  inclining  fometimes  to¬ 
wards  a  yellow,  clear,  tranfparent,  and  glewy 
in  the  Mouth,  without  manifeft  Take  Alt  flows 
by  Incision  from  a  thorny  Tree,  call’d  Acacia. 
This  is  a  noble  Tree  growing  in  Egypt ,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  in  feveral  Gardens  of  Europe ,  having 
Sprigs  and  fpreading  Roots,  and  a  Trunk  rifing 
fix  Fathom  Height,  folid,  full  of  Branches  and 
Boughs,  arm’d  with  ftrong  and  ffifF  Thorns  or 
Prickles  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall  and  fine,  growing 
bv  Couples  on  each  Side  of  a  Nerve  or  Rib,  that 
is  two  Inches  long  :  The  Thorns  or  Prickles  are 
of  a  bright  green  Colour,  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  the  twelfth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad  ; 
out  of  whofe  Wings  the  Flowers  come  forth  in 
round  Heads,  refting  upon  a  Foot-ftalk  an  Inch 
long  ;  they  are  of  a  golden  Colour,  fingle-leav’d, 
of  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  and  from  a  fmall  narrow 
Pipe,  enlarging  themfelves  to  a  wide-mouth’d 
Cup  with  five  Notches,  adorn’d  in  the  middle 
with  a  numerous  Train  of  Threads,  or  fmall 
Chives,  and  a  Colour  inclining  to  a  reddifh,  two 
Inches  long,  and  bending  or  crooking,  after  the 
Manner  of  a  Bow,  in  whofe  Cavity  are  feveral 
Partitions,  difiinguilh’d  with  fungous  or  fpongy 
Membranes,  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  containing 
Seeds  that  are  of  an  oval  Figure,  flat  and  hard. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Gum  we  call  Arabick, 
that  is  in  the  Druggifts  Shops,  comes  not  from 
Arabia ,  but  is  only  a  Gum  that  is  like  it  in  Figure 
and  Property,  that  is  brought  from  Senega ,  or 
rather  a  Collection  of  feveral  aqueous  Gums, 
found  upon  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees,  as  Plums, 
Cherries,  lAc.  all  which  are  in  fome  Meafure, 
peétoral,  moiftening;  cooling,  agglutinating  and 
fweetening  ;  proper  for  Rheums,  Inflammations 
of  the  Eyes,  Loofcnefs,  (Ac.  The  true  Own 
Arabick  falls  by  little  and  little  from  the  Trees, 
efpecially  in  Time  of  Rain  ;  and  agglutinates  or 
flicks  together  in  large  Pieces,  that  are  fine,  clear, 
white  and  tranfparent  ;  and  this  is  call’d  Gum 
Turick  that  is  ufed  by  the  Silk  Dyers. 

[  I  lie  true  Gum  Arabick  is  the  Product  of  the 
Acacia  vera.  Rai.  Hid.  1.  976.  Acacia  vera 
A'.gyptiaca  Siiiquis  Sinuofs  Jive  Luptni.  Brevn. 
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Prodr.  2.  2.  Acacia  J’oins  Scoipiordis  Leguminofa ?. 
C.  B.  Pin.  392. 

But  there  is  indiferiminately  brought  over  with 
this,  the  Gum  of  the  Acacia  Indica  Farnefiana. 
Aid.  2.  Rai.  Hift.  1.  977.  Acacia  Indica  ftliqua 
tumida  tuberofa.  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  2.  The 
Gums  of  both  thefe  Species  are  much  of  the 
fame  Nature,  but  they  differ  fomething  in  Form 
ar>d  Colour,  that  from  the  true  Acacia  bein'7  in 
thicker  Drops,  and  •  fomething  yellowifh,  °and 
that  from  the  Farnefian  flenderer,  and  perfectly 
white. 

7.  Of  Turick  Gum. 

rV  N  E  Turick ,  or  Taris  Gum ,  is  no  other  than 
_  the  true  Gum- Arabick,  fallen  from  the  Trees 
in  a  rainy  Seafon  and  mafs’d  together;  which 
is  brought  from  Marfcilles  in  great  Lumps, 
that  weigh  fometimes  more  than  five  hundred 
Weight  a-piecc,  which  happens  from  their  clofe 
Stowage  in  the  Ships  that  bring  ’em  over.  Chufe 
the  dry,  clean,  bright  and  tranfparent  Gum ,  and 
the  whiteft  you  can  get  :  This  Gum  is  much  ufed 
by  the  Silk  Dyers. 

8.  Of  the  Vermicular  Gum. 

''HE  Vermicular ,  or  Worm-like  Gum,  is  the 
Gum  Arabick  or  Senega  ,  which  falling 
from  the  Trees  twifted,  remains  in  the  Figure  or 
Shape  of  a  Worm,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name.  Chufe  the  white,  clear,  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  in  little  Windings  ;  the  dry  and  true  Ara¬ 
bick,  efpecially  for  the  Treacle,  which  is  the 
principal  Intention  of  it. 

9.  Of  Englifh  Gum. 

'T'  ri  E  Englijh  Gum  is  a  white  Arabick ,  or  Se- 
1  nega,  di/folv’d  in  a  little  Water,  and  reduced 
into  the  Form  of  Pafte,  after  having  fpread  it 
upon  a  Stone  oii’d,  of  what  Thicknefs  they 
pleafe,  and  then  leaving  it  to  dry  a  little  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  the  Confidence  of  Flanders  Glue  ;  after 
that  they  cut  it  as  they  pleafe,  and  dry  it.  This 
Gum  is  made  to  curl  Hair,  and  upon  that  Ac¬ 
count  is  call’d  the  curling  and  Englijh  Gum ,  bc- 
caufe  the  Englijh  firft  made  it. 

10.  Of  Gum-Senega. 

h  jj  '  1 1  E  Senega  Gum,  which  we  frequently  call 
. A  Gum- Arabick,  and  which  is  fold  at  tin's  Time 
in  our  Shops  for  it,  is  .a  Gum  which  flows  from 
the  Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  Trees,  furnifh’d 
with  Thorns  and  very  fmall  green  Leaves,  and 

white 
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white  Flowers,  from  whence  arife  round  and 
yellow  Fruit  rcfembling  Figs.  Thefc  Trees 
grow  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  Africa,  in 
Guinea ,  (Ac.  from  whence  this  Gum  is  brought 
from  Senega  by  the  Blacks,  or  the  white  Men, 
that  come  from  the  Mountains,  and  who  carry  it 
on  their  Back,  or  on  Camels,  in  Panniers  made 
of  Palm-Leaves,  to  the  French  Eftabiifhment  at 
Senega ,  from  whence  it  is  lent  by  the  Merchants 
to  feveral  Ports  of  France. 

[The  Gum  Senica ,  or  Senega ,  is  brought  to  us 
in  large  Pieces  ;  it  is  a  Kind  of  Gum  Arabick,  and 
drops  from  another  Species  of  the  fame  Tree. 
The  Acacia  Siliquis  Ccmprejjis.  Ind.  Med.  57. 

It  is  much  of  the  Nature  oi'Gum  Arabick  ;  and 
commonly  what  we  buy  for  Gum  Arabick ,  is  this 
Gum  broken  into  fmall  Pieces.  J 

11.  Of  the  Country  Gum. 

TH  I  S  is  fuch  as  the  Peafants  bring  to  Paris , 
which  they  gather  from  their  Fruit-Trees, 
as  Plums  and  Cherries,  that  come  forth  from  the 
Trees  in  the  fame  Manner  with  the  former,  and 
are  fo  much  like  fome  of  them  in  Colour,  Form, 
Subflance  and  Nature,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
known  afunder  ;  fo  that  many  People  believe 
that  they  are  all  but  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
however  they  have  all  one  and  the  fame  Quality 
and  Operation,  and  are  ufed  to  cure  Coughs, 
Colds,  Catarrhs,  Hoarfenefs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
(Ac.  Chufe  it  as  dry  and  clean  as  may  be. 

[This  is  bought  up  by  our  Druggifts,  who 
mix  it  among  what  they  call  their  Gum  Arabick.] 

12.  Of  Gum-Tragacanth. 

HP  HIS  Gum,  which  we  ufually  call 
Pomet.  A  Fraganth ,  or  Fragacanth ,  is  a 

white  curled  Gum  made  like  little 
Worms,  of  an  infipid  mucilaginous  Take.  The 
Shrub  which  produces  it,  is  fmall  and  prickly, 
fupply’d  with  very  little  Leaves  of  a  whitifn 
Green,  which  the  People  of  Marfeilles  call  Fox- 
Beard ,  or  Goat’s-Florn.  This  Gum  flows  by  the 
cutting  of  the  Trunk,  and  the  thick  Roots  of 
thefe  little  Shrubs  ;  they  are  numerous  in  Syria, 
cfpecially  about  Aleppo. 

Tnis  Shrub  has  Roots,  according  to  J.  Bau- 
hinus ,  that  dive  deeply  into  the  Ground,  fpriggy, 
and  of  a  brown  Colour,  fending  forth  feveral 
Twigs,  running  and  fpreading  along  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  in  a  round  Figure  or  Circle,  with 
coupled  Leaves  growing  upon  a  Rib,  ending  in  a 
fharp  Thorn  or  Prickle.  They  are  of  a  roundifh 
Shape,  of  a  whitilh  Colour,  and  foft.  The 
Flowers  are  papilionaceous,  of  a  whitilh  Colour, 
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inclining  to  A  blue,  and  running  together  in  round 
Heads  j  unto  which  fucceed  Cods,  that  are  co¬ 
ver’d  with  white  Hairs,  and  diltinguifh’d  into 
two  Apartments,  in  which  are  contain’d  Seeds  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Kidney.  There  is  nothing  that' 
grows  more  frequently  upon  the  Sea  Coaft,  about 
Marfeilles ,  and  upon  Harper’s  Point  or  Cape, 
nigh  Foulon ,  than  this  Thorn.  This  Gum  iffues 
out  of  the  wounded  Roots  of  this  Thorn,  run¬ 
ning  together  in  Lumps  of  different  Sizes,  fome 
bigger  and  fome  lels  ;  fome  very  clean  and  clear 
like  Ifing-Glafs  ;  others  again  looking  more  black- 
ifh  and  foul:  Both  this  and  Gum-Arabick  thicken 
the  Humours,  and  moiften  ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
ufed  for  the  Incorporation  of  Powders,  and  are 
difl'olv’d  in  Rofe-Water,  and  the  like,  and  a 
Mucilage  extracted  thence. 

'Tragacantkum ,  or  Dragacanthum 
G u m-Fraganth,  is  a  white,  filming.  Fernery. 
light  Gum ,  in  little  long  Pieces,  {lender 
and  curled,  or  winding,  in  the  Nature  of  Worms: 
They  get  it  by  Incifion  from  the  Root  and  Trunk 
of  a  little  Shrub,  call’d  by  the  fame  Narpe  Trtfgtf- 
cantha ,  or  Spina  Hirci ,  Goat’ s-Fhorn  :  It  bears 
feveral  hard  Branches,  cover’d  with  WTool,  and 
furnifh’d  with  white  Thorns,  and  very  fmall 
thin  Leaves,  rang’d  in  Pairs,  and  ending  in  a 
whitifh  I  horn.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Tops 
of  the  Branches,  join’d  feveral  together  ;  they  are 
leguminous,  and  like  thofe  of  the  little  Broom, 
but  white.  After  they  are  gone  fuccecd  Pods, 
divided  each  into  two  Partitions,  full  of  Seeds, 
the  Size  of  that  of  Muftard,  and  the  Shape  of 
a  little  Kidney  :  The  Root  is  long,  and  ftretches 
wide  ;  it  is  as  thick  as  one’s  Finger,  white  and 
woody. 

[The  Shrub  ■which  produces  this  is  the  Fra- 
gacantha  vera.  Park.  995.  Ajiragalus  A.nlca - 
tus  fruSticofus ,  Majfdienfts  Fragacantha  Diet  us. 
It  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  Poterium  is  another  Species  of  this  Shrub, 
It  is  the  Fragacantha  Granatcnfis  foliis  incanis  dé¬ 
cidais  flore  albo.  Hift.  Ox.  2.113.  Tragacan- 
tha  altera  feu  minor  Po'erion  forte  Diofcoridis . 
Park.  996.  The  Root  of  this  wras  once  efteem’d 
good  in  Nervous  Cafes,  but  at  prefent  is  never 
feen  in  the  Shops,  or  heard  of  in  Pra&ice.J 


13.  Of  Camphire. 

fDAmphire  is  a  refinous  and  very  com* 

^  buftible  Gum,  of  a  penetrating  Pomet. 
Smell,  and  eafy  to  cl  iff  pate  into  the 
Air,  becaufe  of  the  Sulphur  and  volatile  Salt, 
of, which  it  is  compos’d.  It  flows  from  the 
Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  great  Trees,  that 
A  a  2  have 
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have  Leaves  like  thofe  reprefented  in  the  Figure 
hereof,  whole  Original  is  in  my  Hands,  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Taurnefort  :  Thefe  Trees  grow  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Borneo ,  and  other  Parts  of 
A  fia,  and  in  China . 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Places  where  thefe 
Trees  grow,  cut  the  Trunks,  from  whence 
flows  a  white  Gum,  which  is  found  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Tree  in  little  Cakes,  and  which  is  brought 
into  Holland  to  be  refin’d.  This  Gum,  as  it 
comes  from  the  Tree,  and  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Country,  is  call’d  Rough  Camphire  ;  which,  to 
have  its  requifite  Quality,  ought  to  be  in  brittle 
Pieces  ;  and  being  broken  fhould  be  like  white 
Salt,  of  the  Smell  mention’d  before,  the  drieft 
and  lead:  impure  that  may  be. 

This  rough  or  unrefin’d  Camphire  is  fometimes 
to  be  met  with  at  Rouen  and  Paris ,  from  whence 
it  is  fent  to  Holland  to  be  refin’d,  becaufe  no  Body 
elfe  will  take  the  Pains  or  Trouble  to  do  it  but 
the  Hollanders.  I  wonder  what  all  our  Chymifts 
have  thought  on,  that  they  never  yet  have  in¬ 
ferred  into  their  Books  the  Manner  and  Way  of 
refining  Camphire  :  Yet  neverthelefs  fome  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Camphire  we  fell  is  juft  as  it  is  drop’d 
from  the  Tree,  which  is  wide  of  the  Truth; 
fince  the  rough  Camphire ,  as  it  comes  from  the 
Tree,  is  in  Pieces  of  different  Sizes,  and  like 
white  Salt  that  is  very  dirty  ;  and  that  we  fell  is 
in  Cakes  made  in  cover’d  Pots,  white,  clear, 
and  tranfparent  ;  which  lets  us  underftand  it  has 
been  work’d,  and  could  not  come  fo  from  the 
Tree  :  And  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Publick,  I 
will  lay  down  the  Manner  of  refining  it,  which 
was  never  told  me  by  any  Perfbn,  but  as  I  difeo- 
cover'd  it  by  Experience,  by  which  I  have  learn’d 
that, 

They  refine  or  purify  rough  Camphire  by  put¬ 
ting  it  into  a  Matrafs,  or  other  fubliming  Veffel, 
after  it  is  pounded,  and  after  half  the  Veffel  is 
fill’d  with  the  Powder,  they  flop  it  lightly  ;  then 
thev  place  it  upon  a  gentle  Fire,  and  prefently 
the"  more  fubtil  Parts  of  the  Camphire  rife  and 
cling  to  the  Top  of  the  Veffel  ;  and  when  all  is 
fublimed,  they  find  it  fine,  white,  tranfparent, 
and  thick,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  unre¬ 
fined  Camphire  that  was  employ’d.  After  Subli¬ 
mation  they  meet  with  a  Caput  Mortuum  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel  that  is  of  no  Value.  There 
adheres  to  the  refin’d  Camphire  a  Camphire  that  is 
extreamly  white,  and  all  in  little  Grains,  which 
is  likely  what  would  not  incorporate  as  the  other. 
As  the  rough  Camphire  therefore  is  common 
enough  among  us,  I  know  no  Neceflity  we  lie 
under,  to  let  it  all  pafs  thro’  the  Hands  of  the 
Dutch ,  to  make  it  either  ufeful  for  Medicine,  or 
other  Purpofes  ;  as  Fireworks,  or  the  like.  As 
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to  its  Virtues,  Mr.  Lnnery  fays,  the  Oil  is  very 
valuable  for  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  a  Piece  of 
Scarlet  Cloth  which  has  been  dipt  into  it,  being 
hung  about  the  Neck.  This  Oil  is  made  by  the 
Affiftance  of  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  that  makes  it  of 
an  Amber  Colour  ;  and  this  is  wonderfully  re¬ 
commended  in  Pains,  and  where  the  Bones  are 
carious. 

Other  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Cam¬ 
phire  of  the  Shops,  is  obtain’d  from  a  Tree  that 
rifes  the  Height  of  a  Man,  furnifh’d  with  a 
Number  of  Branches  and  Boughs,  fpreading  far 
abroad,  and  bearing  Leaves  very  thick,  and  clofe 
by  one  another,  not  much  unlike  the  Leaves  of 
the  common  Bav-Tree,  bright,  fmooth,  and 
fomewhat  ctvrled  and  waved  about  the  Edges  ;  of 
a  dark  .green  Colour,  a  fharp  aromatick  Tafte, 
and  of  a  ftrong  vehement  Smell  :  None  as  yet 
has  given  a  perfeét  Defcription  of  the  Flowers  of 
this  Tree  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  Fruit  fucceeHs 
to  the  Flowers  coming  out  of  a  longifh  Cup.: 
Within  this  Fruit  is  cnclofed  a  round  Shell  of  a 
blackiflr  Colour,  inclining  to  a  brown,  not  very 
hard,  containing  a  fourifh  Kernel,  cloven  in  two, 
being  fat,  of  a  biting  aromatick  Tafte,  but  not 
unpalatable.  This  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Country  of  “Japan.  Camphire  is  extracted  from 
the  Roots  of  this  Tree  ;  they  cut  the  Roots  into 
fmall  Pieces,  and  throwing  them  into  a  Brafs 
Kettle,  they  cover  it  with  a  Lid  that  is  broad  at 
the  Bottom,  and  tapering,  fharp  or  narrow  at 
the  Top,  like  the  Head  of  an  Alembick ,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  Kettle  over  the  Fire,  that  volatile  Salt, 
the  Camphire ,  afeends  and  cleaves  to  the  Cover  or 
Lid.  This  Camphire ,  at  firft,  is  of  a  fordid 
whitifh  Colour,  and  very  foul  ;  but  after  the 
Hollanders  have  refin’d  it  by  the  Help  of  Fire  and 
Glafs  Veffels,  it  is  fo  order’d  and  elaborated,  that 
it  becomes  tranfparent. 

Some  fay  that  Camphire  fometimes  flows  natu¬ 
rally  or  fpontaneoufly  from  thefe  Trees,  or  elfe 
by  making  deep  Incifions  into  them  ;  but  the  beft 
Camphire  is  drawn  from  the  Roots  of  the  Cinna¬ 
mon-Tree,  as  others  aver  :  Chufe  fuch  as  is  white, 
tranfparent,  brittle,  dry,  of  a  biting  pungent 
Tafte,  and  that  fmells  like  Rofemary,  but  much 
ftronger  :  It  is  a  true  oleaginous  volatile  Salr, 
abounding  with  Sulphur,  whence  it  eafily  diffolves 
in  W ater  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  This  Medicine 
provokes  the  Courfes,  and  aflifts  wonderfully  in 
Suffocations  of  the  Womb  :  Befides  its  Faculty 
of  fubduing  Hyfterick  Diftempers,  it  is  alfo  ano¬ 
dyne,  procures  Sleep,  and  refills  Putrefaction  ; 
upon  which  Account  it  is  often  preferib’d  in  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers,  and  after  the  Ufe  of  Emeticks,  to 
refrefhand  reftore  the  fainting  and  drooping  Spirits. 
Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated,  may  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly 
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wardly  to  a  Spoonful,  and  outwardly  it  powerfully 
refolves,  difcuffes,  and  not  only  prevents,  but 
alfo  cures  a  Gangrene.  An  Oil  is  prepar’d  from 
it  befides  that  mention’d,  by  diflblving  it  in  the 
highly  rectify’d  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  whxh  is  an 
efficacious  Medicine  againft  Rheumatifm,  Sciatica, 
or  Hip-Gout  :  It  is  ufed  in  the  white  Troches  of 
Rhafes,  the  Ointment  of  Ceruffe,  in  the  red  de- 
ficcative  Ointment,  in  the  Cerate  of  Sanders,  the 
Sty ptick  Plaider  of  Paraeelfus ,  &c. 

Camp  bora  feu  Caphura ,  or  Camphire , 
Lemery.  is  a  Kind  of  white  light  Rofin,  that  is 
very  volatile,  combuftible,  of  a  ftrong 
penetrating  Smell,  that  (lows  from  the  Trunk 
and  larse  Branches  of  a  Tree  refembiing  the 
Cherry  T ree,  that  grows  in  the  Ifle  of  Borneo , 
and  in  China  :  This  Camphire  is  found  at  the 
Root  of  the  Tree,  where  it  is  form’d  into  Pieces 
or  Lumps  of  different  Sizes,  which  is  call’d  rough 
or  unrefin’d  Camphire  ;  this  is  refin’d  by  fub- 
liming  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  as  hath  been  already 
hinted. 

There  are  fome  who  affirm  the  Camphire  to  be 
a  Gum  that  diftils  Drop  by  Drop,  from  a  great 
Tree  much  like  a  Walnut-Tree  in  China ,  and  in 
the  Mands  of  Japan ,  Java,  Borneo  ;  from  which 
laft  Place,  the  beft  is  faid  to  come,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Eaji-Indies ,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  to  us  in  Duppers ,  and  Cakes  unrefin’d  ; 
which  when  purified,  is  of  a  white  Cryftalline 
Colour  and  a  ftrong  odoriferous  Smell,  volatile  in 
Quality,  and  ready  to  diffolve  in  oily  and  fpiritu- 
ous  Bodies  :  Being  fet  on  Fire,  it  is  almoft  nn- 
extinguifhable,  burning  not  only  in  the  Air,  but 
Water,  and  therefore  is  a  proper  Ingredient  for 
all  Sorts  of  Wild -Fire. 

That  which  is  brought  out  of  China ,  is  in  little 
Cakes,  but  is  not  accounted  fo  good  as  the  Bor¬ 
nean.  It  is  fo  very  fubtil  and  volatile,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  itfromlofmg  itfelf  even  in  Quan¬ 
tity  and  Subftance,  unlefs  it  be  clofe  flopp’d  up 
in  Glafs  Bottles  :  This  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for 
Hyfterick  Fits  and  Vapours,  being  fmell’d  to, 
ufed  Clyfterwife  and  given  inwardly  from  three 
Grains  to  fix  in  any  convenient  Vehicle  ;  it  is  alfo 
good  in  continual  and  intermitting  Fevers,  whe¬ 
ther  Putrid,  Malignant  or  Peftilcntial,  being  gi¬ 
ven  inwardly,  or  hung  about  the  Neck  ;  becaufe 
being  of  fuch  fubtil  Parts,  it  infenfibly  enters 
into  the  Peres,  an/1  caufes  a  Rarefadicn  and  Per- 
ffpi  ration. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  Camphire , 
but  not  one  of  them  exceeds  the  pure  Subftance 
itfelf,  or  a  bare  Difiolution  of  it,  becaufe  of  the 
Purity  and  Finenefs  of  its  own  Body  :  As  the 
Oil,  fimple  and  compound,  the  effential  Spirit, 
the  Camphire  terebinthinated,  Troches,  and  the 
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like,  which  rather  debafe  than  exalt  this  noble 
Medicine  to  a  higher  Pitch  of  Excellency  :  It  is 
certain  this  abates  Luft,  refills  Inflammations, 
and  prevents  Gangrene  ;  the  two  firft  of  which 
are  apparent  from  the  great  Power  this  has  to 
overcome  the  Force  of  the  Cantharides  inwardly 
taken,  and  to  render  them  fo  far  from  being  dan¬ 
gerous,  that  they  become  the  molt  efficacious 
Remedy  in  Practice. 

[The  Camphire  we  fee  in  Europe ,  comes  either 
from  Japan ,  or  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo  ;  the 
Tree  which  produces  the  Japan  Camphire ,  is  the 
Laurus  Camphorifera.  Kaemp.  Am.  Ex.  770. 
Arbor  Camphorifera  Japonica  foliis  laurinis,  fruftu 
parvo  globofo  calyce  breviffuno.  Breyn.  Prod.  16. 

That  which  produces  the  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
Camphire ,  is  the  Arbor  Camphorifera  Sumatrana 
Grimmii.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1679.  Camphorifera 
Summatrana  foliis  Caryophy/li  Aromatici  longius 
mueronatis ,  frudtu  majore ,  oblongo ,  Calyce  Am~ 
pliffimo ,  Tulipes  figuram  quod  ammodo  r epr es f entante. 
Breyn.  Prod.  2.  16. 

The  Borneo  Camphire  is  much  more  valuable 
than  that  of  Japan  or  Sumatra ,  but  as  thofe  are 
cheaper,  we  have  very  little  of  the  Borneo  Kind 
brought  into  Europe. 

There  is  a  more  precious  Camphire  than  either 
of  thefe,  which  comes  from  the  Roots  of  the 
Cinnamon  Trees  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  but  this 
we  never  fee. 

The  Camphir  is  got  by  diftilling  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Trees  with  Water,  in  an  Alembick  with  a 
Head  made  of  twifted  and  platted  Straw  ;  all  the 
Humidity  evaporates  thro’  the  Head,  and  the 
Camphir  flicks  to  it.  It  is  in  this  State  of  a 
greyifh  Colour,  but  after  refining  by  Sublimation 
m  a  Sand  Heat,  it  becomes  white  and  tranfparent. 

Taken  inwardly,  it  is  cordial,  fudorifick,  and 
anodyne,  and  ufed  externally  a  powerful  Difcutient. 
The  Antients  believ’d  it  an  Enemy  to  Generation,, 
but  that  v/as  wholly  a  Miftake.] 

14.  Of  Benjamin. 

FITS  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  the 
Trunk  and  large  Branches  of  a  Pomet. 
great  Tree,  by  Incilion,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Cochinchina ,  chiefly  in  the  Forefts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Lao  and  Siam  ;  from  whence  the 
Attendants  of  the  Embaffadors  of  Siam  brought  a 
great  Quantity  to  Paris ,  where  it  was  fold  at -a 
good  Ptice. 

We  have  two  Sorts  of  Benjamin ,  that  in  Tears 
and  that  in  the  Lump:  Chufe  that  in  Tears,  of  a 
golden  Yellow  without,  and  White  within,  with 
reddifh  and  whitifh  dear  Veins  ;  brittle,  without 
Tafte,  but  of  a  fweet,  agreer.b  e,  arcmatick  Smell. 

This 
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I  his  De/l  option  of  Benjamin  will  not  fail  to 
furprize  thofe  who  have  never  feen  Benjamin  as  it 
comes  from  the  Tree,  and  flicks  to  the  Bark, 
having  feen  no  other  at  Paris,  but  a  Quantity  of 
other  Kinds  of  Benjamin  ;  the  fir  ft  of  which  is 
that  we  call  the  Benjamin  in  the  Tear,  though  it 
is  in  a  giofs  IVlafs,  which  is  ufually  clear  and 
tranfparent,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  mix’d  with 
white  Spots,  as  Almonds  that  are  beat  ;  whence 
it  is  called  the  Amygdaloidcs ,  or  Almond  Benja¬ 
min  ;  this  is  the  beft  Sort,  and  is  faid  to  come 
from  Si  dan,  and  Samaria  ;  but  that  which  is 
brought  to  us  comes  from  the  Eajl -Indies ,  from 
Sumatra ,  and  Siam ,  Malabar ,  Surat,  and  Java. 

Ehe  fécond  is  the  greyifh,  call’d  Benjamin  in 
Sorts,  which  if  good,  ought  to  be  clean,  of  a 
good  Smell,  full  of  white  Bits  or  Spots,  as  refi- 
nous  and  little  loaded  with  Filth  as  may  be  ;  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Black,  which  is 
earthy,  and  full  of  Drofs  ;  and  beware  of  the 
Artifice  of  having  them  all  mix’d  together,  that 
they  may  fell  the  better.  This  Gum  was  not  for¬ 
merly  ufed  inwardly,  either  by  the  Indians  or  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  but  fince  Chymical  Phyfick  has  been  in 
Vogue,  the  following  Preparations  are  made  from 
it,  a  Tinaure,  Magiftery,  Flowers,  Cryftals,  and 
o.l.  The  b  lowers,  according  to  Lemery ,  are 
made  by  putting  the  Benjamin  into  an  earthen  Pot, 
covering  it  with  a  Cone  of  Paper,  and  tying  it 
round  about  under  the  Border  ;  then  fetting  it 
into  hot  Afhes  or  Sand  j  and,  when  the  Benjamin 
is  heated,  the  Flowers  will  afeend.  Shift  the 
Cone,  and  fweep  off  the  Flowers  every  Hour  or 
two,  and  keep  them  in  a  Bottle  clofe  flopp’d. 
Note,  That  Benjamin  being  very  full  of  volatile 
Particles,  eafily  fublimes  over  the  fmalieft  Fire, 
and  the  Flowers  afeend  in  little  Needles,  very 
white  ;  but  if  you  give  never  fo  little  Fire  more 
than  you  fliould  do,  they  carry  along  with  them 
fome  of  the  Oil,  which  will  make  them  yellow 
and  impure  ;  you  muff  therefore  perform  the  Ope¬ 
ration  gently  to  have  the  Flowers  fair,  which  will 
have  a  very  pleafant  Flavour  and  Acidity. 

Thefe  blowers  are,  without  doubt,  the  mod 
effentia!  Part  of  the  Benjamin,  whofe  principal 
\  h  tues  aie  as  well  to  fubtiiizc  bad  blumours  and 
expel  them  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  as 
to  loofen  and  expel  the  thick  and  vifeous  by  tlv* 
Ordinary  Ways,  chiefly  thofe  of  the  Breaft  and 
Lungs  :  Dofe  from  three  Grains  to  ten  in  any 
proper  Liquor.  I  hey  are  profitable  in  vehement 
Catarrhs,  Coughs,  Colds,  Afthmas,  and  Obftruc- 
nons  of  the  Lungs  ;  procure  Sweat  excellently  in 
venereal  Cafes,  given  in  a  Dcco&ion  of  Guajacum , 
ami  fortify  a  Weak  Stomach.  From  thefe  Flowers 
a  Timfture  is  hkewife  extracted  with  Spirit  of 
Wine  tartarized,  whole  luJphureous  Parts  have  a 
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good  Agreement  with  the  volatile  Salt  of  the 
Benjamin  ;  fo  that  this  Spirit  not  only  extracts  a 
Tincture  from  the  Flowers,  but  from  the  buttery 
Subftance  of  the  Gum,  much  more  pure  and 
fubti! ,  a;id  which  will  woik  in  lefs  Quantity  than 
the  Tin&ure  drawn  out  of  the  crude  or  grofs 
Benjamin. 

Benzoimtm  ojfidmarum,  Ben  Judaum, 
or  Aja  dulcis,  the  Benjamin  of  the  Lemery. 
Shops,  is  a  refinous  Subftance,  running 
together  in  large  Lumps  or  Clots,  being  bright, 
Alining,  of  a  brown  Colour,  brittle,  and  eafily 
crumbled  into  Bits,  adorn’d  v/itb  feveral  white 
Flakes  or  Specks,  like  the  inner  Subftance  of  Al¬ 
monds,  inflammable  and  odoriferous. 

Benjamin  is  moil  efteem’d  when  it  is  very  clear, 
and  almoft  tranfparent,  of  a  light  brown  Colour, 
inclining  to  red,  and  plentifully  furnifh’d  with 
white  F  lakes  ;  that  which  is  black  is  not  fo  much 
valued  :  This,  is  brought  from  the  Eajl- Indies, 
but  more  particularly  from  Sumatra  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Siam.  Fhe  Benjamin  Tree  is  large,  tall, 
and  beautiful,  as  Garcius  ab  Horta  relates,  bear- 
ing  Leaves  like  the  Citron,  or  Lemon  Tree,  but 
fmaller,  and  not  fhining  fo  much,  being  whitifh 
upon  their  under  Side. 

A  Tree  bearing  the  Leaves  of  the  Citron  or 
Lemon  Tree,  and  dropping  Benjamin,  which 
feems  to  anfwer  the  Dcfcription  of  Garcius ,  was 
not  many  \  ears  ago  fent  out  of  Virginia ,  by  Mr. 
Banijler ,  to  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Lord  Bi- 
fhop  of  London,  which  grows  now  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Fans ,  bemg  the  Gift  of  the  aforefaid 
Bifhop.  It  flowers  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring, 
but  has  not  produced  any  Fruit  as  yet.  Benjamin 
promotes  Expectoration,  and  is  of  great  Force 
and  prevalency  in  the  Afthma,  or  Stoppage  of  the 
Lungs,  and  a  lingering  phthifical  Cough  ;  but 
driefiy  the  Flowers  of  it,  which  being  iVefh  and 
new  made,,  may  be  given  from  fix  Grains  to 
twelve  :  They  are  likewife  endued  with  a  Virtue 
to  provoke  Urine  and  Pcrfpiration,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  admirable  in  a  Pleurify.  lake  Car  duns, 
and  red  Poppy  Water,  of  each  three  Ounces  ; 
blowers  of  Benjamin ,  ten  Grains  ;  of  the  Oil  of 
Cinnamon,  two  Drops  ;  Syrup  of  red  Poppies, 
one  Ounce  -,  make  a  Potion  to  he  repeated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe,  twice  or 
thrice  in  twenty-four  Hours. 

[  1  he  Tree  which  produces  the  Benjamin  is  the 
Arbor  Virgin-, ana  Pijdtninis  folio  baccata  Benzoi- 
num  reddens,  Pluk.  Aim.  42.  Arbor  Bcnzcini- 
f'ei  a ,  Lreyn.  Arodr.  2.  16.  Arbor  Benzoini  Grim- 
mi,  Ephem.  Germ.  A.  1 1.  376.  F.  31.  It  grows 
borh  in  the  Eajl  and  IVeJl  'indies.  We  ha\  e  the 
Benjamin  from  the  Philippine  Iflailds,  from  Siam 
and  Sumatra. 

We 
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We  have  three  Kinds  of  Benjamin  in  the  Shops  ; 
the  A my  g da  Io  i des ,  which  is  reddilh,  with  white 
Specks  ;  the  Grey,  and  the  Black  :  The  firft  we 
have  from  Siam,  the  ficond  from  Java  and  Su¬ 
matra,  and  the  laft  from  Sumatra  only. 

There  is  befide  this  Difference  in  that  from  the 
fame  Tree  ;  that  Part  of  it  is  white  and  yellow, 
and  perfeftly  fine,  and  Part  browniffi,  dark  and 
dirty. 

Benjamin  was  unknown  to  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Arabians  ;  and  there  were  many  Difputes 
among  the  later  Writers  about  the  Tree  that  pro¬ 
duced  it,  before  the  Truth  was  known.] 

15.  Of  Red  S  to  rax. 

THE  Red  S tor ax,  or  Frankincenfe, 
Pomet.  of  the  Jezvs,  which  is  very  com¬ 

mon  among  us,  is  a  Rofin,  iffuing  from 
the  Trunk  and  thick  Branches  of  a  Tree  that  is 
of  no  great  Height,  but  whofe  Leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  the  Quince  'Free,  only  that  the}'  are 
fmaller,  and  the  Fruit  is  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Fil¬ 
bert,  in  which  is  contain’d  a  white  Kerne’  that 
is  oily,  and  of  a  Smell  entirely  like  the  Stora>  ; 
and  as  the  Storax  is  fometimes  found  in  Pieces  i/i 
the  Shells  of  this  Fruit  where  it  has  accidentally 
got  in,  it  gives  Occafion  to  feveral  to  believe  that 
the  1 Storax  runs  from  thefeNuts. 

This  Gum  is  brought  us  by  the  Way  of  Mar- 
feiUes,  from  feveral  Parts  of  Syria  and  the  Levant , 
where  thofe  Trees  grow  plentifully.  Chufe  that 
which  is  in  Lumps  or  Clots,  of  a  red  Colour,  with 
fome  fmall  whitifli  Lumps  interfperfed,  fweet,  and 
of  a  fragrant  Smell  ;  but  reject  that  which  is  dry, 
black,  branny,  or  foul,' and  fmells  like  the  Li¬ 
quid  Storax  ;  as  alfo  refufe  the  Storax  in  the  Cake 
or  Roll,  which  is  a  Compofition  of  Liquid  Storax, 
and  abundance  of  other  Drugs  of  little  Worth  ; 
as  alfo  that  which  is  in  Duff,  being  little  elfe  but 
the  Saw-Duff  of  the  Wood.  C.  Bauhinus  fays, 
the  Tree  which  produces  it  is  about  theBignefsof 
the  Olive  Tree,  and  grows  in  the  Woods  of  Pro¬ 
vence  in  France ,  between  St.  Magdalen  and  Tou¬ 
lon  :  In  its  Trunk,  Bark  and  Leaves,  it  refembks 
the  Quince  Tree.  The  Flowers  grow  upon  fmall 
Twigs,  being  not  much  unlike  the  Flowers  of  the 
Orange  Tree  ;  but  fingle  leav’d,  having  their 
lower  Part  fiffulous,  and  their  upper  Part  ftarr’d 
Eke  a  hollow  Cup,  and  Bell-faftiion’d,  containing 
a  round  globous  Pointai,  that  paffes  away  into  a 
Fruit  of  tire  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a  Filbert  Nut, 
being  thick  and  pulpy  ;  at  firff  of  a  fweetifh  Taffe, 
but  afterwards  turning  bitterilh,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tain  d  a  Stone  that  is  very  hard,  including  a  white 
Kernel. 
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16.  Of  Calamite  Storax. 

'"IP HE  Calamite  Storax,  or  that  in  Tear  or 
Grains,  which  we  have  from  Marfeilles  or 
Holland ,  is  a  reddilh  Mafs,  full  of  white  Grains 
or  Bits,  and  fometimes  they  are  feparate,  that  is 
to  fay,  it  is  all  in  Tears,  white  within  and  reddifh 
without,  of  a  middling  Confidence,  and  of  a 
fweet  fragrant  Smell,  almoft  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  in  feparate  Tears  or  fmall  Pieces, 
and  the  drieft  and  leaff  flicking  to  the  Fingers  that 
may  be. 

Storax  Calamita  is  of  a  refinous  Subftance,  fat, 
clammy,  foft  in  handling,  of  a  fragrant  Smell, 
and  a  reddifh  Colour  :  The  beft  is  that  which  is 
in  Grains,  and  with  fome  white  Fragments  in  it, 
or  yellowifn,  with  a  very  fweet  Scent,  and  that 
yields  like  Honey  when  foften’d.  That  is  worfe 
which  is  mix’d  with  Bran,  but  that  which  is  mix’d 
with  Saw-duff,  or  is  black  and  mouldy,  or  with¬ 
out  Scent,  is  worft  of  all,  and  naught.  Mat- 
thiolus  fays,  it  is  a  concreted  Rofin  from  a  Tree, 
dry  and  fweet,  and  is  called  Storax  Calamita , 
from  the  Calami,  or  Canes,  in  which  it  was  ufed 
to  be  brought  from  Pampbylia. 

Mr.  Cbaras  fays,  he  believes  that  the  Storax 
which  is  brought  to  us,  and  which  they  pretend 
t^.  >  ring  out  of  the  Ec/l,  is  not  the  true  Storax , 
but  a  Compofition  :  The  high  Price  at  which  it 
has  been  fold  for  thefe  many  Tears,  has  encou¬ 
raged  the  V  iliainy  of  thofe  Cheats,  and  the  Trials 
which  he  had  made  thereof  had  convinced  him. 
It  cannot,  however,  fays  he,  he  counterfeited 
with  Galbanum  or  Ammoniacum ,  becaufe  of  their 
flrong  Scent,  whereas  Storax  is  very  pleafing  and 
odoriferous  j  but  doubtlefs,  it  may  be  adulterated 
with  the  white  Tears  of  Benjamin,  or  fome  refi¬ 
nous  Gum  without  Scent,  or  which  may  be  eafi- 
ly  out-feented  by  the  Storax  :  To  which  Purpofey 
continues  he,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publifh  what  I 
have  experimented,  viz.  "That  having  Storax  in 
Tears  by  me,  whofe  Smell,  Taffe,  Colour,  Form, 
and  Body,  were  fuch  as  are  required  in  the  true 
Storax,  I  undertook  to  foften  one  Tear  in  mv 
Hand,  intending  to  incorporate  it  afterwards  with 
other  Drugs  of  a  like  Subftance  :  I  was  aftonifh’d 
when  I  found  all  the  good  Scent  of  the  Storax  to 
be  loft  in  my  Hand,  and  the  fame  I  ear  not  fit  to 
impart  any  Scent  or  Virtue  to  the  aromatick  Bal- 
f.un  I  was  making  :  Therefore,  trufting  neither 
to  the  Storax  made  up  like  Bowls,  which  is  en- 
creafed  with  Liquid  Storax,  nor  to  the  other  full 
of  Saw-duff,  which  is  fold  in  the  Shops  ;  I  chofe 
a  Storax  of  a  very  delicious  and  fragrant  Scent,  full 
of  Grains  or  little  Fears,  and  free  from  Dirt,  outs 
of  which  I  extracted  the  Gum  thus  :  Take  of  this 

Storax 
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Storax  eight  Ounces  ;  put  it  into  a  Pipkin  with 
a  Pint  of  White- Wine  ;  place  it  over  the  Fire, 
and  ftir  the  Whole  gently  with  a  Spatula ,  "till  it  is 
fufFciently  difTolv’d  ;  put  it  out  immediately  hot 
in  a  ftrong  Bag,  tie  it  hard  juft  above  the  Gum, 
and  prefs  it  out  between  two  hot  Plates  -,  fo  will 
you  have  about  two  Ounces  of  pure  Gum,  both 
fair  and  fragrant,  and  every  way  exceeding  all  the 
Sorts  of  Storax  in  Tears. 

It  is  emollient,  digeftive,  cephalick,  neurotick 
and  pectoral  ;  cures  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Hoarfe- 
nefs,  Heavinefs,  Barrennefs,  and  Hardnefs  of  the 
Womb:  Taken  with  Turpentine  as  a  Pill,  it 
opens  the  Belly,  and,  after  an  excellent  Manner, 
eafes  the  Pains  of  the  Stone,  and  takes  away  all 
Obfl  ructions  of  Urine  by  Sand,  Gravel,  £sY. 
Outwardly  it  is  vulnerary,  difeufies  Tumours, 
eafes  all  Sorts  of  Pains  and  Aches,  and  ftops  Ca¬ 
tarrhs,  ufed  as  a  Fume.  The  Tindture  of  Sto¬ 
rax  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  ftops  Go¬ 
norrheas, ,  and  is  faid  to  be  a  Specifick  againft 
Barrennefs  in  Women  :  It  is  a  Cordial  againft 
fainting  Fits,  and  alfo  good  in  Difeafes  of  the 
Head,  Brain  and  Nerves.  The  Pills  made  up 
with  this  Gum  and  Ohio  Turpentine  have  all  the 
Virtues  of  the  Gum,  ftop  Gleetings  in  Men  and 
Women,  eafe  Pain  in  making  Water,  and  re¬ 
move  all  Obftrudtions  of  Urine.  Dofe  from  a 
Dram  to  two  Drams.  There  is  an  acid  Spirit 
drawn  from  it,  that  is  aperitive  and  very  pene¬ 
trating,  and  the  yellow  Oil  is  good  againft  Palfies, 
Numbnefs,  Convulfions,  (Ac.  either  inwardly 
taken  to  three  or  four  Drops,  or  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Part  affedted.  The  red  Balfam  made 
of  the  Storax  has  the  fame  Virtues,  but  is  not  fo 
fubtil  and  pure,  and  fo  is  feldom  given  inwardly. 

17.  Of  Liquid  Storax. 

TH  E  Liquid  Storax  is  a  thick  vif- 
cous  Matter,  of  the  Confiftence  of 
Balfam.  It  is  compofed  of  four  Ingre¬ 
dients  ;  which  are,  Storax ,  the  raw  Pine-tree 
Pitch,  call’d  white  Incenfe,  Oil  and  Wine,  beat 
up  in  Water  to  the  Confiftence  of  ail  Ointment, 
of  a  greyifh  Colour  like  Potters  Clay.  Chufe 
your  Liquid  Storax  as  grey  as  may  be,  that  has 
the  Storax  Smell,  of  a  good  Confiftence,  and  as 
little  of  Filth  and  Dirt  as  may  be  :  Its  Ule  is  in 
Surgery,  efpecially  for  an  Ointment  that  bears  its 
Name,  and  is  much  ufed  in  the  Hofpirals,  efpe¬ 
cially  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris ,  where  it  ferns  them 
very  fuccefsfully  in^the  Cure  of  the  Scurvy, 
Wounds  and  Gangrene:  The  Perfumers  ufe  it 
but  feldom,  if  they  can  get  the  ocher  Storax. 

It  is  a  fat  Balfam-like  Subftance,  much  thicker 
than  Venice  Turpentine,  of  a  ftrong  Smell  and  of 
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a  whitifh  Colour,  which  is  kept  in  Water  be^ 
caufe  of  its  Clamminefs  :  It  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  S freights  ;  that  this  Storax  differs  much 
from  the  other,  is  apparent.  Matthiolus ,  Diof co¬ 
rides  and  Bauhinus ,  are  of  Opinion  it  is  the  Com- 
pofition  before  deferib’d  ;  but  Se'-apio  will  have  it 
to  be  an  Exudation  from  the  Kernels  or  Fruit  of 
the  Tree  :  Avicenna  will  have  it  from  the  Bark  ; 
and  Gerard  a  Liquor,  or  Gum,  that  falls  from 
the  Storax-Vrce ,  and  will  never  be  hard  :  Parkin- 
j on  faith,  that  none  of  the  Ancients  have  made 
Mention  of  any  fuch  Thing,  and  fays,  it  is  af- 
furedly  fome  other  Thing,  of  which,  as  yet,  we' 
have  no  Knowledge  ;  but  whether  we  know  the 
Original  of  it  or  no,  it  is  lefs  Matter,  fir.ee 
wTe  know  the  Thing,  and,  by  manifold  Trials, 
the  medicinal  Ufes  thereof.  Inwardly  taken 
it  opèns  Obfiruéticns ,  difeufies  Wind,  expels 
Vapours,  helps  Hyfterick  Fits,  eafes  the  Cho- 
l:ck,  and  provokes  Urine.  Dofe  from  half  a 
Dram  to  a  Dram,  in  Pills  or  a  Bolus.  Out¬ 
wardly  ,  it  is  good  againft  Sciatica ,  Palfy , 
Contraction  of  the  Joints  and  Nerves,  Bruifés, 
Wounds,  Ulcers,  lAc.  made  into  a  Balfam.  or 
Plaifter. 

18.  Of  Paftiles. 

H  E  Pajliles  for  burning  are  a  Com- 
pofition  of  Benjamin  and  Storax ,  Pomet. 
diffolved  together  over  a  fmall  Fire  as 
quick  as  may  be  :  They  are  form’d  into  Tables  of 
what  Shape  you  pleafe,  and  are  in  Gocdnefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Materials  of  which  they  are  made  ; 
fome  add  to  them  Mufic,  Civet  and  Âmbergreafe. 
In  fhort,  they  are  made  richer  and  meaner,  as 
the  Maker  will  afford  ;  but  the  more  ufual  Ad¬ 
ditions  are  Liquid  Storax ,  Rhodium  and  Labda- 
nitm  ;  and  to  make  them  black  they  feldom  ufe  any 
thing  elfe  than  Charcoal  :  M.  Charas  mentions 
three  Soits,  which  may  be  found  in  his  Book  of 
Chvmiftry,  Page  1057,  where  he  calls  them  Tro- 
chifci  Odoraii  vel  Aviculce  Cypreee. 

19.  Of  Virgin  Milk. 

ESI  DES  the  Virgin  Alilk  made 
with  Lytharge ,  we  make  another  Pomet. 
from  T m (ft ure  of  Benjamin  and  Storax , 
which  is  what  the  Surgeons  and  Barbers  ufe,  by 
reafon  of  its  pleafant  Smell.  The  Tinctu re  of 
Benjamin  and  Storax  is  call’d  Virgin  Milk  Tinc¬ 
ture  ;  becaufe  when  it  is  put  into  Water  it  will 
turn  it  white  as  Milk.  Thole  who  would  have 
their  Virgin  Milk  fine  ufe  the  dry  Balfam  of  Peru 
in  Shells,  and  Storax  in  Tears  ;  to  vvh’ch  they 
add  Mufic,  Civet  and  Ambergreafe.  Some  who 

value 
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value  not  the  Smell  add  Myrrh,  becaufe  good  for 
taking  away  red  Spots  in  the  Skin.  This  Tinc¬ 
ture  ought  to  he  very  fine,  red,  clear,  and  very 
fragrant,  fmelling  the  leaft  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine 
that  is  poflible. 

Styrax,  or  Storax ,  is  a  fragrant  re- 
Lernery.  finous  Gum,  whereof  there  are  three 
Sorts  :  The  fir  ft  is  call’d  Styrax  ruber , 
or  the  Red  Storax  ;  and  by  fome  Thus  Judaorum , 
the  Jewijh  Frankincenfe ,  becaufe  they  believed  it 
was  the  Frankincenfe  which  the  Magi  carry ’d  to 
the  Saviour  of  the  World.  This  Gum  is  in  the 
Mafs  reddifh  or  yellow,  which  they  draw  by  In- 
cifion  from  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  call’d 
Styrax  Arbor  by  Gerard  and  Ray ,  and  Styrax  folio 
Mali  Cotonei,  by  C.  Bauhinus  and  Fournefort. 
I  his  1  ree  is  like  that  of  the  Quince,  but  the 
Leaves  are  much  fmaller,  oblongifh,  firm,  green 
on  the  upper  Side,  and  whitilh  underneath,  and 
downy.  The  Flowers  grow  upon  the  Branches, 
collected  fevcral  together  ;  each  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Fournefort ,  is  a  Funnel  open  at 
the  T.  op,  and  cut  into  feveral  Parts,  difpofed 
round,  that  makes  a  larged  jagged  Cup  of  feveral 
Points  :  \Y  hen  the  Flower  is  gone  there  appears 
the  Fruit,  of  about  the  Size  of  a  Filbert,  that  is 
white  and  cover’d  with  a  flefhy  Rind,  the  Tafte 
fomething  bitterifh  ;  and  under  this  Rind,  or 
Shell,  are  two  or  three  hard  ftrong  Kernels,  full 
of  a  foft  oily  Seed,  that  has  a  Smell  like  the  Gum 
of  Storax ,  and  an  unpleafant  Tafte  :  The  Gum 
ought  to  be  chofen  neat,  foft,  fat,  of  a  fweet 
pleafant  aromatick  Smell,  and  not  too  dry  :  It  is 
foinetimes  full  of  the  Saw-duft  of  the  Wood  of 
this  Tree,  and  other  Impurities. 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Storax  is  nam’d  Calamita , 
becaufe  it  js  often  brought  in  Reeds  to  preferve  its 
Beauty  and  Smell  :  Sometimes  it  is  brought  us  in 
reddifh  Lumps,  full  of  white  Specks  $  fometimes 
in  feparate  Tears,  which,  if  fine,  you  ought  to 
chufe,  or  elfe  fuch  as  come  in  clean  fmall  Bits, 
that  are  reddifh.  without  and  white  within,  and 
that  fmell  like  the  Balfam  of  Peru  :  Thefe  two 
Sorts  contain  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  fome  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  are  proper  to  ftrengthen  and  refrefh  the 
Brain,  Nerves  and  Stomach,  refill  malignant  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  mollify  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen, 
Glands,  &c.  I  he  third  Sort  is  Liquid  Storax , 
wnich  is  an  oily,  vifeous,  grofs  Matter,  having 
the  Ccnfiftence  of  a  thick  Balfam,  being  made  up 
of  fever.il  Bodies  incorporated  together  ;  and  is 
emollient  and  very  refolutive,  and  revives  the* 
Brain  by  its  Smell  ;  but  is  fcldom  apply’d  other- 
wife  than  externally. 

[The  Storax-Free  is  the  Styrax  Arbof.  J.  B. 

I.  341.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1680.  Styrax  Arbor  vul¬ 
garis.  Park.  1530.  Styrax  folio  malt  Cotonei. 
C.  B.  Pin.  452. 


GUMS. 

There  are  two  Sorbs  of'  the  Dry  S/orqx ,  the 
Calamita  and  the  Rubra ,  thefe  are  both  the  fame 
Gum,  but  different  in  Purity;  the  Calamita  is  that 
in  Grains,  and  the  Rubra  that  in  the  Lump. 

The  true  Liquid  Storax  is  a  reddifh  brown  Sub- 
ftance,  of  the  Confiftencte  of  common  Turpentine 
and  of  a  ftrong  Smell,  made  from  the  Bark  of  the 
fame  Tree  which  produces  the  other  Storax  ;  but  this 
is  no  where  to  be  found  among  us  at  prefent  ;  what 
is  now  fold  under  that  Name  is  a  Bird-lime  made 
with  the  Bark  of  the  Indian  Rofa  Mallos ,  boil’d 
in  SeaWater  ;  and  even  that  we  can  feldom  meet 
with,  the  Mixture  deferib’d  by  Porr.et  beino-  Gene¬ 
rally  fold  inftead  of  it.J 

20.  Of  the  Abylline  Myrrh. 

YR  R  H  is  a  refinous  Gum  that 
flows  from  a  little  Shrub  that  is  Pomct. 
very  thorny,  by  Incifions  that  are  made 
into  it,  in  clear  tranfparent  Tears  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  .  that  in  growing  older  become  of  a  deep 
Reddifh.  Thefe  fmall  Trees,  whofe  Leaves  come 
neareft  in  Likenefs  to  the  Elm,  grow  plentifully 
in  Happy  Arabia ,  Egypt  and  Africa ,  efpecially 
among  the  Froglodytes ,  from  whence  it  derives  its 
Name,  as  well  as  that  from  Abyjfme  ;  becaufe  they 
gather  a  great  deal  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Abyf- 
fines,  or  Prefer  "John's  Dominions.  Chufe  the 
fineft  Tears,  of  a  golden  yellow  Colour,  clear 
and  tranfparent,  brittle,  light,  bitter  to  the 
Tafte,  of  a  ftrong  agreeable  Smell  :  And  thus 
chofen,  it  is  the  true  Myrrh ,  or  StaStc  in  Tears. 

They  ought  to  be  undeceived  who  believe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  a  late  Author  has  advanced,  that 
all  the  Myrrh  the  Druggifts  fell  has  not  the  requi- 
fite  Qualities  it  fhould  have  ;  as  for  the  little 
the  Apothecaries  fell,  it  is  not  worth  fpeakingofj 
befide,_  that  what  they  fell  they  firft  buy  ol' the 
Druggifts.  However,  as  we  cannot  always  find 
Myrrh  fo  perfectly  fine  as  we  could  wifh,  we  muft 
be  fatisfy’d  if  we  get  that  in  fmall  Lumps,  or  large 
red  Tears,  clear  and  tranfparent,  that  when  broke 
has  little  white  Spots  in  it  :  This  is  brought  out  of 
Furky  and  /Ethiopia,  from  whence  comes  the  beft 
Kind,  being  of  a  bright  yellowifh,  or  red  Co¬ 
lour,  fomewhat  clear,  brittle,  of  a  biting  and 
very  bitter  Tafte,  a  ftrong  Smell,  fat,  refinous, 
and  mark’d  within  with  white  Specks  :  It  is 
either  firm  and  folid,  which  is  properly  call’d 
Myrrha  ;  or  liquid,  which,  according  to  Diojco- 
rides, ^  is  call’d  S  tafte,  which  is  fo  gather’d  from 
the  Tree  without  Force. 

There  is  prepared  from  it  an  Extradl,  an  Oil 
or  Liquor  of  Myrrh,  Troches,  and  an  Oil  by 
Dift  illation  .  As  to  the  Liquor,  Lemery  lavs  it  is 
the  true  fojuble  Part  of  the  Myrrh ,  moiften’d 

B  b  .  with 
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with  the  Humidity  of  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  and 
the  moift  Places  in  which  it  is  made,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  Cellar  ;  and  in  his  Opinion  this  is  the 
beft  Oil  yet  invented  ;  for  if  it  be  drawn  by  Spirit 
of  Wine  or  Diftillation  in  a  Retort,  it  is  fo  tor- 
rified  that  it  lofes  its  beft  Parts  ;  whereas  per  De- 
liquium ,  what  volatile  Parts  this  Gum  contains 
are  preferved  in  their  natural  Being,  the  Humi¬ 
dity  joyn’d  to  it  not  being  able  to  alter  its  Na¬ 
ture. 

Myrrh  opens  and  removes  all  Obftruclions  of 
the  Bowels,  provokes  the  Courfes,  and  removes 
all,  or  moft  Diftempers  incident  to  the  W omb  ; 
being  given  in  a  Bole,  Electuary  or  Powder,  from 
fix  Grains  to  twenty.  Stable  is  that  liquid  Part 
which  is  found  in  the  Centre  or  Middle  of  the 
Lumps  or  Clots  of  Myrrh ,  when  they  are  frefh 
and  new,  or  Squeez’d  from  the  Myrrh ,  as  Diaf- 
corides  teaches.  Befides  its  opening  and  anti-hyfte- 
rick  Faculty,  it  is  like  wife  ufed  with  Succefs  in  a 
Quinfey,  Hoarfenefs,  Cough,  Pleurify,  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly,  and  Quartan  Agues  :  Outwardly,  in 
Wounds,  Tumours,  Gangrenes  and  rotten  Bones  : 
It  attenuates,  difeufles  and  refifts  Putrefa&ion. 
Myrrh  has  given  a  Name  to  the  Troches  of 
Myrrh  :  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Venice  Treacle ,  in  the 
Confedfion  of  Hyacinth,  Pills  of  Agarick,  the 
Divine  Plaifter,  in  Oxycroceum,  and  many  other 
Compofitions. 

Myrrha ,  or  Myrrh,  is  a  refinous 
Lemery.  Gum,  that  flows  by  cutting  a  thorny 
Tree  that  grows  in  Arabia  Felix , 
Egypt  and  . Ethiopia ,  in  the  Abyfjines  Country, 
and  amongft  the  Troglodytes  ;  for  which  Reafon 
the  beft  is  call’d  Myrrha  Troglodytica.  It  ought 
to  be  frefh,  in  fine  clear  Tears,  light,  of  a  golden 
Yellow,  or  reddifh  Colour,  having  little  white 
Specks  within,  like  thofe  upon  the  Nails,  of  a  fat 
Subftance,  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  not  very  pleafant, 
the  Tafte  bitter  and  acrid  ;  but  as  this  Gum  fo 
chofen  is  rare,  it  ought  to  be  referv’d  for  internal 
Ufes,  and  the  common  may  ferve  for  Plaifters, 
Ointments,  (Ac.  It  is  aperitive  by  Urine,  and 
a  little  aftringent  by  Stool,  provokes  the  Courfes, 
and  haftens  the  Birth,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary 
and  proper  in  Ruptures,  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally  apply ’d.  The  Myrrh  which  the  wife 
Men  of  the  Eajl  prefented  to  our  Saviour,  was 
likely  a  Drug  different  from  ours  ;  for  it  is  re- 
prefented  to  us  as  a  very  precious  aromatick  Per¬ 
fume,  inftead  of  which  our  Myrrh  is  common, 
and  has  neither  Tafte  nor  Smell  that  is  agreeable. 
Some  hold  that  it  was  the  Stable,  of  which  I  (hall 
treat  in  its  Order;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the 
Storax  ;  others  again  pretend  that  it  was  a  very 
fcarce  and  fragrant  Gum,  or  Balfam,  which  had 
then  the  Name  of  Myrrh ,  and  which  is  now  un¬ 


known  to  us  by  that  Name  ;  but  this  is  a  Matter 
too  difficult  to  decide  here. 

[The  Tree  'which  produces  the  Myrrh  is  yet 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  Fuchfius  and  many  others 
are  of  Opinion,  that  what  we  fee  under  the  Name 
of  that  Drug  was  not  the  Myrrh  of  the  Antients, 
but  that  what  we  now  call  Benjamin  agrees  much 
better  than  it  with  their  Defcription  of  the  Myrrh. 

The  moft  probable  Conjecture  in  regard  to  the 
Myrrh  offer’d  by  the  Magi  to  our  Saviour  is, 
that  it  was  an  oily  Liquor  found  in  the  Body  of 
the  M\rrh-Tree ,  as  we  have  fome  Sort  of  Men¬ 
tion  of  fuch  a  Subftance  in  fome  old  Authors, 
who  fpeak  of  it  as  very  precious,  and  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  richeft  Perfumes.] 

2i.  Of  the  Myrrha  Stade,  or  Liquid 
Myrrh. 

TH  E  Stable,  or  Liquid  Myrrh ,  is 

that  which  was  prefented  to  our  Pomet . 
Lord  and  Saviour  by  the  Magi,  or  wife 
Men,  and  which  the  Ancients  call  Stabler,  or 
Myrrha  Stable  vel  Elebla,  whofe  Scent  was  very 
grateful  ;  as  is  obferv’d  in  the  third  Leflon  of  the 
Office  of  the  Virgin,  where  it  is  faid  in  exprefs 
Words,  Ehtafi  Myrrha  elebla  dedi  fuavitatem 
odoris.  It  was  a  fat  un&uous  Liquor,  which  is 
met  with  in  Myrrh  newly  fallen  from  the  Tree, 
as  alfo  that  which  falls  from  young  Trees,  with¬ 
out  Incifion.  But  as  at  prefent  this  precious 
Merchandife,  or  Commodity,  is  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  us,  feveral  Perfons  have  invented  an 
artificial  Stable,  by  diflolving  Myrrh  in  Oil, 
which  they  call  Stable  Unguent.  Others  make 
it  thicker,  and  give  it  the  Name  of-  Artificial 
Stable. 

Stable ,  Stablen,  Myrrha  Stable,  or 
Liquid  Myrrh,  is  a  Kind  of  Balfam,  or  Lemery. 
gummy  Liquor,  that  is  of  a  fragrant 
Smell,  and  colleded  from  under  young  Trees 
that  produce  Myrrh,  and  which  drops  from  them 
without  cutting.  The  Ancients  preferv’d  this 
Drug  as  ji  precious  Balfam,  and  believed,  with 
juft  Reafon,  that  it  was  that  Kind  of  Myrrh 
fpoke  of  in  the  Gofpel,  and  which  the  Magi 
brought  to  the  Saviour  of  the  World  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  with  Gold  and  Frankincenfe.  This  has 
the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other  Myrrh,  but  is 
more  efficacious  ;  though  the  Stable  that  v/e  have, 
brought  us  by  the  Merchants  is  oftentimes  arti¬ 
ficial,  being  made  by  diflolving  Myrrh  in  Oil, 
and  mixing  a  little  Wax  with  it,  to  give  it  a 
Confiftence. 

[The  true  Stable,  accord'ng  to  Diofcorides,  was 
no  other  than  a  liqu'd  Myrrh,,  either  prefs’d  out 
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of  the  Common  Myrrh  a  little  moiften’d,  as 
he  was  of  Opinion  ;  or,  according  to  Pliny , 
flowing  naturally  from  the  Myrrh  Tree  without 
Incifion.  It  is  the  common  Opinion  that  this  was 
the  Myrrh  offer’d  to  our  Saviour  ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  Preparation  of  Myrrh ,  by  Ex- 
preflion,  could  be  fo  precious  or  fo  excellent  as 
that  muft  have  been  ;  and  if  it  was  only  the  fpon- 
taneous  Flowings  of  the  Tree  I  cannot  but  think 
we  Ihould  certainly  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  it  by  this  Time,  as  naturally,  among  the 
Quantity  of  Myrrh  we  receive,  we  Ihould  at  one 
Time  or  other  have  feem  fome  of  it.] 

22.  Of  AID  Fœtida. 

A  S  SA  Fœtida  is  a  Gum  that  flows, 
Pomet.  -A*  during  the  Heats,  from  the  Trunk 
of  a  fmall  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves  are  like 
Rue,  that  grows  plentifully  in  the  Indies ,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  City  of  Ütar,  where  it  is  call’d 
Hingt.  It  alfo  comes  from  Per  fa,  AJfyria  and 
Libya.  The  Natives  of  the  Place  cut  the  Trees 
juft  at  the  Roots,  from  whence  runs  a  white  Gum, 
inclining  to  Red,  of  a  very  ftinking  Smell  ;  for 
which  Reafon  the  Germans  call  it  Stercus  Diabolic 
or  Devils  Dung. 

Chufe  the  Affa  Fœtida  in  Clots,  or  Lumps, 
full  of  white  Tears,  dry,  and  which  being  frefh 
cut,  will  be  of  a  yellowifh  White,  that  in  a  little 
Time  after  changes  into  a  fine  Red,  tending  to  a 
Violet  Colour,  and  whofe  Smell  may  be  born 
with  ;  and  meddle  net  with  that  which  is  fat,  nafty, 
full  of  Dirt  and  Rufhes  that  come  along  with  it. 
Likewife  reject  fuch  as  is  black,  and  of  fuch  a  dif- 
agreeable  Smell  as  is  fcarce  poflible  to  bear  : 
This  Drug  is  of  great  Importance  in  Medicine, 
and  much  ufed  by  Farriers  as  well  as  the  Phyfi- 
cians. 

There  are  feveral  other  Names  that  Affa  Fœ¬ 
tida  goes  by  ;  as  the  Syrian  Juice,  or  Liquor,  the 
Median ,  Per  fan,  idc.  The  greateft  Part  of  it 
that  comes  to  Franc:  is  brought  from  London, 
from  whence  it  is  brought  in  large  Earthen  Veffels, 
like  thofe  in  which  we  have  Oil  of  Turpentine 
brought  us  fometimes  from  Provence.  They  have 
fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  Affa  Fœtida  fometimes  in 
London ,  as  well  as  other  Drugs,  that  they  have 
great  Warehoufes  fill’d  with  thefe  Kinds  of  Com¬ 
modities. 

The  Affa  Fœtida  in  Tears  is  much  finer  and 
fitter  for  internal  Ufe  than  that  in  the  Lump. 

Affa  Fœtida  is  a  Gum  in  great  yel- 
Ltmery.  low  Clots,  of  a  ftrong  unpleafant  Smell, 
that  drops  out  of  the  Trunk  of  a  Shrub 
whofe  Leaves  have  a  great  Refcmblance  to  thofe 


of  Rue  :  But  Bon  allures  us,  that  it  is  prels’d  out 
of  the  Roots  of  a  certain  Plant  growing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Perfa,  not  far  from  the  Sea-Coaft  : 
And  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  this  Plant,  the 
firft  being  a  Sort  of  a  Shrub,  bearing  Twigs  and 
Branches  very  much  refembling  the  Willow,  Or 
Oiler  :  The  Affa  Fœtida,  fays  he,  is  prefled 
out  of  the  Chives,  or  Flowers,  of  this  Plant,  be¬ 
ing  cut  fmall  and  bruifed,  which  afterwards  is 
dry’d  and  harden’d.  The  fécond  Kind  of  Aftcc 
Fœtida  is  prefled  out  of  the  Roots  of  a  Plant  that 
fends  forth  very  thick  and  ftinking  Stalks,  bearing 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  Spurge.  That  of  the  Shops 
is  a  reddifhGum,  conlifting  ofwhitifh,  and  fome¬ 
times  Carnation  and  Violet  colour’d  Drops,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  bitter  biting  Tafte,  and  a  ftrong,  vehe¬ 
ment  rank  Smell,  like  Garlick  or  Leeks  ;  that  is 
the  belt  which  is  brought  out  of  the  Eaftern  Parts, 
in  clear,  pure,  tranlparent  Drops  :  It  is  adulte¬ 
rated  with  Sagapenum.  This  Gum  is  cephalick, 
fplenetick,  hyfterick  and  vulnerary  ;  but  chiefly 
ufed  in  Obftruftions  and  Suffocation  of  the 
Womb,  Obftruélions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen  and 
Lungs.  It  has  been  found  a  Specifick  in  the  Epi- 
lepfy.  Vertigo,  Lethargy,  and  other  Difeafes  of 
the  Head.  Do fe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram, 
in  Pills  or  otherwife. 

This  Gum  will  difiolve  in  Water,  Vinegar  or 
Wine,  and  therefore  confifts  moft  of  aqueous 
Parts,  and  has  very  little  of  Rofin  in  it  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  not  fo  often  ufed  with  Spirit 
of  Wine  as  with  aqueous  Menftruums.  Schroder 
fays,  if  any  be  troubled  with  the  Epilepfy  he 
ought  prefently  to  fit  with  his  Head  over  the 
Fumes  of  Affa  Fœtida  ;  but  it  is  generally  taken 
inwardly  in  Pills  or  Tin&ure. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Affa  Fœtida  is 
the  Affa  Fœtida  Difgunenfs  Hingifch,  Umbelli- 
fera  Levifico  Affnis ,  Infar  Pœoniœ  ramofus  cauls 
plena,  snaximo  femine  foliaceo,  nudo,  folitario 
Branches  Urfinœ  vel  Pafinachce  fmili  Radice  Afa?n 
fœtidam  fudente.  Kœmp.  Amæn.  Exot.  535, 

Fig.  536. - Altith  feu  A  fa  fœtida,  Javanis 

Malaiis  Hin.  Dicta  Bont.  41.  The  Affa  Fœ¬ 
tida  flows  either  fpontancoufly  or  by  Incifion, 
from  the  Root.  There  have  been  various  Opi¬ 
nions  among  Authors  about  the  Plant  which  pro¬ 
duced  this  Drug,  and  feveral  different  Trees  and 
Plants  have  been  deferibed  as  yielding  it.  It  is  to 
Kempfer  that  we  owe  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Truth.  Many  have  doubted  whether  our  Af'a. 
Fœtida  be  that  of  the  Ancients;  becaufe  they 
call’d  it  the  Food  of  the  Gods  ;  but  we  now  find 
that  the  Perfans ,  Indians ,  and  other  Eaftern 
People,  eat  it  in  Sauces,  and  call  it  exprefly  by 
that  Name.  The  Plant  which  produces  it  grows 
plentifully  in  the  Province  of  Lahir,  in  tire  Domi- 
B  b  î  nions 
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nions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  of  Chora  fan  in 
Perfta.  ] 

2  3.  Of  Galbanum. 

GALBA  NU  M  is  a  Gum  that 
flows  from  the  Root  of  a  Plant 
which  the  Botanifts  call  Ferula  Galbani- 
fcra ,  or  the  Fennel-Giant,  bearing  the  Galbanum, 
whofe  Leaves  are,  according  to  the  Figure  de- 
fcribed,  taken  from  the  Original  which  I  have  in 
my  Hands,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Fournefort  :  On 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow  flat  Seeds  of  the  Size 
and  Thicknefs  of  our  Lentils,  which  are  frequent¬ 
ly  found  among  the  common  Galbanum.  This 
Plant  flourifhes  in  Arabia  Fcelix>  Syria ,  and 
throughout  India. 

We  have  two  Sorts  of  Galbanum  from  Mar- 
feilles  ;  to  wit,  that  in  Tears  and  that  in  the  Mafs: 
The  firft  ought  to  be  chofen  in  fine  Drops,  yel¬ 
low  within  and  of  a  golden  Colour  without,  bit- 
terifh  in  Tafte,  and  of  a  very  ftrong  Smell.  The 
other  Sort  in  the  Mafs  ought  to  be  chofen  dry, 
clean,  the  moft  furnifli’d  with  white  Tears,  and 
the  leaft  fetid  that  is  poffible.  It  is  a  Drug  much 
ufed  in  Phyfick,  as  well  internally  as  externally. 

Galbanum  ought  to  be  chofen  fat,  inclining  to 
a  reddifh  Colour,  confifting  of  feveral  whitifh  and 
Ihining  Lumps  ;  it  will  not  diflolve  in  Oil,  but 
eafily  in  Water,  and  is  of  a  pungent  bitter  Tafte 
and  a  ftrong  Smell  :  It  powerfully  brings  down 
the  Courfes,  cures  the  Suffocation  of  the  Womb, 
expels  the  After-Birth,  and  helps  to  fetch  away  a 
dead  Child.  The  Fumes  of  Galbanum  are  very 
prevalent  againft  Hyfterick  Fits  or  Vapours,  and  is 

Îiven  in  Subftance  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a 
)ram.  A  Plaifter  made  of  Galbanum  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  and  profitably  apply’d  to  the  Navel  in  Hyfte- 
t'.ck  Fits  or  Vapours  ;  or  elfe  the  Navel  may  be 
anointed  with  the  Oil  in  the  fame  Cafes.  The 
v  Galbanetum  of  Paracelfus  being  an  effectual  Me¬ 
dicine  in  a  Palfy  and  Cholick,  is  prepar’d  after  the 
following  Manner  :  Take  Galbanum  one  Pound, 
Oil  of  Turpentine  half  a  Pound,  Oil  of  Lavender 
two  Ounces,  diflolve  and  digeft  them  in  a  Retort, 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  powder’d  Lime,  and 
keep  the  Liquor  for  Ufe.  Galbanum ,  outwardly 
apply’d,  refolves  and  difeufles  Tumours,  upon 
which  Account  it  is  apply’d,  by  way  of  Plaifter, 
to  venereal  Buboes,  and  helps  to  difeufs  all  Sorts 
of  fchirrous  Tumours. 

Galbanum  is  a  Gum  whereof  we  have 
Lemery.  two  Sorts,  the  one  in  yellow  Tears,  or 
Drops,  of  a  ftrong  Flavour  and  un- 
pleafant  Smell,  of  a  bitter  Tafte  and  a  little  acrid. 
The  other  is  in  a  large  fatty  and  glutinous  Mafs, 
full  of  Stalks  and  Drofs,  and  of  a  very  {linking 


Odour.  Both  Sorts  flow  by  Incifion  from  the 
Root  of  a  Kind  of  Fennel-Giant,  which  grows  in 
Arabia ,  about  the  Height  of  a  Man  ;  the  Stalk  is 
thick  and  full  of  Pith,  the  Leaves  broad  and 
large,  refembling  thofe  of  Parfley  :  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Tufts,  or  Clufters,  compofed  ufually  of 
five  Leaves,  made  like  a  Rofe  at  the  End  of  the 
Cup  ;  when  the  Flower  is  gone  the  Cup  becomes 
a  Fruit,  confifting  of  two  very  large  Seeds,  that 
are  oval,  flat,  and  thin,  like  thofe  we  fee  come 
over  in  the  Galbanum. 

That  which  is  in  Drops,  yellow,  pure,  fat, 
heavy,  and  not  fticky,  yet  with  fome  Branches  or 
Bits  of  the  Ferula  in  it,  is  to  be  chofen,  which 
is  not  too  dry  or  moift,  and  flames  when  burnt. 
It  foftens,  diflolves,  difeufles,  and  yet  extradas 
Things  forth  of  the  Flefh  :  It  is  chiefly  ufed  againft 
Vapours,  Fits  of  the  Mother,  and  Obftrudfions 
of  Liver,  Spleen  and  Womb.  It  diflolves  Tu¬ 
mours  and  Nodes,  gouty  Swellings  and  Pains, 
being  apply’d  Plaifterwife  to  the  Parts  afflidled. 

Galbanum  is  diflolv’d,  as  fome  other  Gums 
are,  in  any  Liquor,  as  Water,  Vinegar,  or 
Wine;  diflolve  it  in  the  Liquor,  ftrain  and  inf- 
piflate,  and  it  is  what  is  call’d  Galbanum  Colatum  : 
Some  hang  it  in  a  Cloth  over  the  Vapour  of  a 
Bath,  and  fo  let  it  drop  out  ;  but  others  put  it  into 
hot  Water,  and  caff  off  the  Rubbifh  which  fwims 
at  the  Top.  Oil  of  Galbanum  is  made  by  a  Re¬ 
tort  with  Vinegar  ;  the  Tindlure  by  Spirit  of 
Wine  acuated  with  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

[ Galbanum  is  a  Gum  Refin,  which  is  got  by 
Incifion  from  the  Ferula  fruticofa  femper  Virens, 
foliis  anift ,  Galbanifera  ex  qua  Galbanum  ojfcina- 
rum.  Par.  Bat.  Prodr.  334.  Orcofelinum  Afri- 
canum  Galbaniferum frutefeens  Anifi  folio.  Toum. 
Inft.  319.  Oreofelinum  Anifoides  Arbor ef cent  Li- 
gujlici  foliis  iff  facie ,  fore  luteo  Capitis  Bona  fpei. 
Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  79. 

There  are  two  other  Species  of  the  Ferula , 
which  alfo  yield  a  Galbanum  no  way  diftinguifh- 
able  from  the  common  Kind,  thefe  are  the  Ferula 
Africana  Galbanifera  frutefeens,  Myrrhidis  folio.- 
C.  Commel.  Hort.  Amft.  11.  pag.  115,  and  the 
Ferula  latiore  folio.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  309.  But  all  the 
Galbanum  we  ufe  is  from  the  Species  firft  named.] 

24.  Of  Gum  Sagapenum. 

H  E  Sagapenum ,  likewife  call’d  Sc¬ 
rap  inum  ,  becaufe  of  its  Smell ,  Pomet. 
that  is  almoft  like  that  of  the  Pine,  and 
by  the  French,  Gu?n  Séraphin,  flows  from  the 
Trunk  of  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  very  final], 
and  the  Seeds  refembling  thofe  of  Galbanum ,  except 
that  they  are  lefs.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Per  fa. 
Media ,  iff' e.  from  y/hence  the  Gum  is  tranfported 
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to  us  and  ali  other  Parts  of  Europe.  Chufe  your 
Sagapenunyi'm  fine  Tears,  clear  and  tranfparent, 
of  a  Prong  Smell  like  that  of  the  Pine  ;  outward¬ 
ly  of  a  y  elle  with  or  reddifh  Colour,  inwardly  the 
whiteft  and  leap  full  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  can 
be.  This  enters  into  feveral  Galenical  Compofi- 
tions.  Mr.  Wormes,  a  Danijh  Phyfician,  fays, 
in  a  Book  of  his,  that  it  is  admirable  for  the  Fall¬ 
ing  Sicknefs  and  Palfy  ;  I  know,  by  my  own  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  excellent  for  Afthmas,  taken 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea  at  Bed-time,  and  the 
fame  Quantity  in  the  Morning  riling. 

This  Gum  is  attra&ive,  drawing  forth  Splin¬ 
ters,  Thorns,  £sV.  gotten  into  the  Flefh  ;  it  has, 
as  Hoffman  fanfies,  a  peculiar  magnetick  Quality, 
qua  intejhna  difocata  in  Iliaca  Pajfone  ex  Heinia , 
in  prijlinum  reducit  locum  ;  for  which  Reafon  he 
made  it  the  chief  Ingredient  in  the  magnetick 
Emplafter.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Difaffedions  of  the 
Womb,  and  being  apply’d,  it  cures  the  Sty  in  the 
Eye-Lid.  It  purges  Water  and  all  grofs  Humours 
from  the  Stomach,  Guts,  Womb,  Reins,  Head, 
Nerves,  &c.  Is  good  in  Dropfies,  Convulfions, 
Palfies,5  Numbnefs,  Weaknefs  and  ObPrudions  ; 
befides  which,  it  is  excellent  in  Pleurifies,  to  eafe 
Pains  and  diffolve  hard  Tumours  of  the  Spleen. 
Dofe  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams  ;  but  becaufe 
it  is  apt  to  diPurb  the  Stomach,  it  is  correded 
with  Ginger,  Cinnamon  and  Mdlich. 

Sagapcnum ,  Serapir.um ,  Sacoponium , 
Lemery.  is  a  Gum  reddifh  without  and  whitifh 
within  ;  of  a  Prong  unpleafant  Smell, 
of  an  acrid  Tape,  that  flows  by  Incifion  from  a 
Sort  of  Plant  that  is  of  the  Nature  of  Fennel. 
Chufe  Sagapcnum  in  Drops,  that  are  pure,  neat 
and  bright  :  It  yields  abundance  of  Oil  and  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  and  will  diffolve  in  Wine,  Vinegar, 
and  in  Juice  of  Plants  ;  but  had  better  be  re¬ 
duced  to  Powder  when  ufed  in  Compofitions  that 
require  its  Diffolution.  This  Gum  is  incifive, 
penetrating,  aperitive,  a  little  purgative,  fudo- 
nfick;  opens  ObPrudions  of  the  Spleen,  Me- 
fentery  and  Liver  ,  afliPs  Reipiration ,  and 
Prengthens  the  Nerves  ;  is  good  in  Epilepfy,  Palfy 
and  Âflhma  ;  to  provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms, 
and  to  fupprefs  Vapours.  Dofe  ten  or  Sixteen 
Grains  in  Pills.  There  is  a  Spirit  and  Oil  made 
from  it,  as  from  Galbanum  :  The  acid  Spirit  has 
all  the  Virtues  of  the  Gum,  but  with  this  Advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  is  more  penetrating  ;  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon  it  is  fuccefsfuliy  given  againP  Obffrudions  of 
the  Womb,  fcfc.  The  Oil  is  good  for  the  Same 
Purpofes,  but  is  mofily  ufed  againP  Vapours,  be¬ 
ing  fmell’d  to  or  anointed  upon  the  NoPrils  :  It  is 
Seldom  given  inwardly,  except  in  Fits  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther,  to  four  or  five  Drops  in  Some  proper  Ve¬ 
hicle. 


[The  Plant  xvhich  produces  the  Sagapcnum  is 
another  Species  of  the  Ferula  ;  it  is  the  Saga- 
penum  Chomel.  Plant.  AS.  igo.  Rai.  HiP.  i. 
1844.  The  Gum  is  brought  to  us  from  Alex - 
andria ,  and  is  purgative,  atténuant  and  aperi- 
ritive.  The  Dofe  is  from  twenty  Grains  to  a 
Dram. 

25.  Of  Gum  Opopanax. 

P  0  PANA X  is  a  Gum  that  flows, 
according  to  fome  Authors,  from  Pomet. 
a  ferulaceous  Plant,  call’d  Panax  He- 
racleum ,  or  Hercules's  All-heal.  It  is  brought 
us  from  the  S freights,  and  Sometimes  from  the 
Eajl- Indies ,  though  great  Quantities  grow  in 
Macedon ,  Achaia ,  and  other  Parts  of  Greece. 
The  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  almoP  like  thofe 
of  the  Fig-Tree,  divided,  or  partition’d,  into 
five  Parts  ;  the  Stalk  is  very  high  and  woolly, 
producing  at  the  Top  a  great  Taffel,  or  Bunch, 
with  yellow  Flowers  ;  and  after  that  a  Seed, 
that  is  burning  upon  the  Tongue  and  of  a 
Prong  Smell  ;  the  Roots  are  white,  a  little  bitter, 
and  cover’d  with  a  pretty  thick  Bark.  From  the 
Cutting  of  this  Bark  the  Opopanax  flows  liquid, 
and  white  at  firP  ;  but  when  it  is  afterwards  dry’d 
it  becomes,  by  degrees,  of  a  golden  Colour  on  its 
Surface.  There  are  three  Sorts  brought  from 
Marf cilles ,  viz.  that  in  Tears,  that  in  the  Mafs, 
or  Lump,  and  the  adulterated  or  flat  Kind. 

The  firP  Sort  ought  to  be  chofen  in  fine  Drops, 
white  within  and  of  a  gold  Colour  without  ;  of 
a  Prong  Scent  and  an  unpleafant  bitter  Tape,  the 
dryeP  and  leap  full  of  Dirt  that  can  be  got.  The 
Second  Sort,  that  is  in  the  Lump,  ought  to  be  as 
full  of  Tears,  and  as  near  the  Colour  and  Smell 
of  the  firP  as  pcflible.  The  flat  Sort  is  that  call’d 
the  Companies  Opopanax ,  and  which  feveral  fell 
for  that  in  Tears,  though  it  is  eafy  to  know  the 
Difference  ;  becaufe  the  true  is  in  little  round 
Drops,  and  the  flat  Sort  of  the  Breadth  and 
Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb  ;  this  ought  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  rejeded,  for  it  is  a  Counterfeit,  made  of  a 
Mixture  of  Galbanum  and  another  cheap  Gum, 
which  need  not  be  mention’d  here.  Opoponax 
difcuPes  Wind,  purges  Flegm,  which  is  thick 
and  tough,  from  the  remote  Parts,  as  from  the 
Womb,  Joints,  &c.  opens  the  BreaP  and  Lungs, 
foftens  Tumours,  and,  taken  in  at  the  Mouth 
b)  Fumes,  cures  Catarrhs,  and  the  falling  down 
of  the  Uvula.  It  is  reckon’d  an  excellent  Thing 
againP  an  old  Cough,  Sharpnefs  of  Humours, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing  ;  and  being  dranl  an 
Hour  before  the  Fit  of  an  Ague,  it  takes  away 
the  cold  P  it,  efpecially  if  the  Stomach  and  Back- 
Bone  be  alfo  anointed  with  the  Oil  thereof,  or 

volatile 
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volatile  Spirit,  both  of  which  poffefs  all  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Gum. 

This  Gum ,  when  new,  is  of  an  infupportable 
ftrong  Smell  ;  but  that,  as  well  as  its  natural 
Whitenefs,  wears  off  in  keeping. 

Opponax  is  a  yellow  Gum  that  is 
Lemery.  drawn  by  Incifion  from  the  Stalk  and 
Root  of  a  Spondyhum,  that  grows  in 
Macedon ,  and  other  Parts  of  Greece.  This  Plant 
is  call’d  Spondylium  majus ,  five  pamx  Heracleus 
quibufdam  ;  the  Great  Spondyliutn  ;  or  by  fome, 
Hercules'  s  Æl-heal ,  according  to  J.  Bauhlnus , 
Ray ,  and  Tournefort  :  The  Stalk  is  hiy;h  and 
woolly  ;  the  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Figs,  rough  to 
the  Touch,  divided  into  five  Parts  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  Clufters  upon  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  compofed  -each  of  five 
unequal  Leaves,  difpofed  like  the  Flower-de-lis  : 
When  thefe  are  gone  they  are  follow’d  by  Seeds 
join’d  two  and  two  together,  flat,  large,  oval, 
hollow,  or  cut  at  the  Top,  ftrip’d  along  the 
Back,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  a  ftrong  Smell, 
and  poignant  Tafte;  the  Root  is  long,  white,  full 
of  Juice,  odoriferous,  a  little  bitter  to  the  Tafte, 
cover’d  with  a  thick  Bark  :  The  Opopanax  drops 
from  the  faid  Root  in  a  white  Liquor,  which 
thickens  as  it  dries,  and  grows  yellow  upon  the 
out  Parts.  Chufe  it  frefh,  clean  and  pure,  in 
large  Drops,  that  are  yellow  without  and  white 
within,  fat,  and  pretty  brittle,  of  a  bitter  Tafte, 
and  a  ftrong  unpleafant  Smell  ;  it  affords  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  Salt,  is  emollient,  attenu¬ 
ating,  digefting,  expels  Wind;  is  proper  in  hyf- 
terick  Cafes,  and  to  refill  Putrefaction. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Opopanax,  is 
the  Panax  Pajlinacce  folio.  C.  B.  Pin.  156.  Paf- 
tinaca  Sylvcfris  altijfma.  Tourn.  Inft.  319.  Pa¬ 
nax  Heracleum.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  315.  It  flows  na¬ 
turally,  and  without  Incifion  :  It  is  at  firft  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour,  but  turns  reddifh  by  Age  ;  it 
is  feldom  preferibed  alone,  but  is  an  Ingredient  in 
many  Compofitions. 

26.  Of  Ammoniacum,  or  Gum  Ammo- 
niack. 

THIS  is  a  Gum  that  flows  in  white 
Tears,  from  the  cut  Branches  or 
Roots  of  a  Plant  of  the  feruiaceous 
Kind,  that  grows  in  abundance  in  the  Sands  of 
Libya ,  efpecially  about  that  Place  where  fome- 
time  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ftoed  ;  from 
whence  it  has  its  Name.  This  Gum  is  brought 
us  in  Tears,  or  elfe  in  large  Lumps,  wherein  are 
a  great  many  white  Drops  or  Tears,  as  well  on 
the  out-parts  as  within.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  grate- 
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ful  Smell,  inclining  towards  that  of  Opopanax. 
Chufe  this  Gum  in  Tears,  in  the  fineft,  dry, 
white,  round  Drops,  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  unplea¬ 
fant  enough  ;  and  that  in  the  Mafs  or  Lump,  as 
full  of  Tears  and  as  clean  as  poflible.  It  is'ufed 
in  feveral  topical  Medicines;  and  Monfieur  dc 
Meuve,  in  his  Pnarmaceutick  Didionary,  attri¬ 
butes  great  Virtues  to  it,  whereto  the  Reader 
rnay  have  Recourle.  It  is  emollient,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  difeuflive,  admirable  in  Afthmas,  and  ufed 
ordinarily  to  difeufs  hard  Tumours  in  Womens 
Breafts  with  great  Succefs  :  An  Extra#  of  it 
takes  off  Roughnefs  from  the  Windpipe,  thickens 
thin  and  fharp  Rheums,  which  fad  down  upon 
the  Lungs  ;  and  is  ufed  in  Pectorals  for  the  fame 
Purpofes.  There  is,  befides  this,  an  Oil,  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  and  Spirit  of  Ammoniacum ,  according  to 
Lemery ,  in  which  Procefi'es  you  have  not  much 
Difference  from  thofe  of  Char  as,  only  that  the 
laft  requires  the  Retort  to  hold  eight  Times  the 
Quantity  ;  Lemery  but  three  Times  :  Lemery  alfo 
fays,  there  is  no  need  of  adding  Alcalies  in  Redi- 
fication,  becaufe  they  rather  hurt  and  fpoil  thefe 
Kinds  of  Spirits  than  make  them  better. 

This  Gum  is  purified  by  diffolving  it  in  Vine¬ 
gar  ;  then  ftraining  it  through  a  Cloth,  and  thick¬ 
ening.  The  Spirit  of  Ammoniacum  opens  Obftruc-' 
tions,  and  is  ufed  with  Succefs  in  the  Scurvy 
Dropfy,  and  the  Jaundice  ;  as  alfo  for  Stoppage 
of  Uiine  ;  but  particularly  in  Difoafes  of  the 
Womb:  Dofe  from  eight  Drops  to  twenty  in 
Rhenifh  Wine,  or  the  like.  The  Oil  is  given 
for  the  fame  Purpofes,  from  two  Drops  to"  fix 
with  double  refin’d  Sugar,  (Ac. 

Ammoniacum  Gum  mi,  vel  Gummi 
Hammoniacmn,  five  Gutta  Ammoniaca ,  Lemery. 
Gum  Ammoniack ,  is  a  yellow  Gum  on 
the  Outfide,  and  white  within,  of  an  unpleafant 
Smell,  almoft  like  Galbanum,  inclining  to  a  bitter 
T  afte.  It  flows  in  white  Tears  from  the  Branches 
and  Roots  that  are  cut  off  a  Sort  of  Fennel  call’d 
Ferula  Ammonifera ,  or  the  Fennel,  bearino-  Am¬ 
mon:  a  ck,  that  grows  plentifully  in  the  Deferts  of 
Lybia,  efpecially  about  that  Part  where  the 
Temple  and  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  flood. 
Some  call  this  Plant  Metopion,  from  being  very 
porous.  The  bell  Gum  is  in  fine  neat  Tears, 
almoft  like  Olibanum,  dry,  white,  brittle.  It 
fattens  before  the  I  ire,  and  is  eafy  to  reduce  to 
Powder,  of  a  little  bitterifh  Tafte,  and  an  un¬ 
pleafant  Smell.  The  Druggifts  fell  it  alfo  in  the 
Mafs  or  Lump,  loaded  with  a  great  deal  of  Filth; 
and  this  ferves  to  make  Plaifters  of.  This  Gum 
yields  plenty  of  effenti.il  or  volatile  Oil,  fome 
Flegm  and  Earth.  It  attenuates,  refolves,  di- 
gefts,  is  aperitive,  proper  for  Hardnefs  of  the 
Spleen,  Liver,  and  Mefentery,  opens  Obftruc- 
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tions,  provokes  Womens  Courfes,  and  is  ufed 
both  internally  and  externally. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Gum  Ammonia- 
cum  is  not  certainly  known  ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
another  Species  of  the  Ferula,  and  many  have 
thought  the  Galbanum  Sagapenum  and  this  Gum 
to  be  all  produced  by  the  lame  Plant,  growing  in 
different  Climates  ;  but  as  we  now  know  that  the 
Sagapenum  and  Galbanum  are  produced  by  diffe¬ 
rent  Plants,  it  wou’d  be  abfurd  to  believe,  that 
the  Ammoniacum ,  which  is  much  more  different 
from  either*  than  they  are  from  each  other,  fhou’d 
be  produced  by  the  Plant  from  which  w’e  have 
either  of  them. 

It  is  purgative  in  a  fmall  Degree,  but  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  Refoivent,  and  excellent  in  Obftrudtions  of 
the  Vifcera.  The  Dole  is  from  a  Scruple  to  half 
a  Dram.] 

27.  Of  Indian  Dragon’s  Blood. 

TH  E  Indian  Dragon's  Blood  is  a 

^ .  Gum  that  diftils  or  drops  from  the 

Trunks  of  feveral  Trees,  whofe  Leaves 
are  like  Sword  Blades,  of  half  a  Foot  long,  and 
of  a  green  Colour  ;  at  the  Bottom  of  wdiich  grow 
round  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  our  Cherries,  that  are 
yellow  at  firft,  afterwards  red,  and  of  a  beautiful 
blue  when  ripe  ;  in  which,  having  taken  off  the 
firft  or  outward  Skin,  appears  a  Sort  of  Dragon, 
which  has  given  Occafion  to  have  the  Drug 
nam’d,  though  very  improperly,  Dragon's  Blood , 
fince  it  is  the  Gum  of  a  Tree,  and  not  the  Blood 
of  any  Creature,  as  fome  believe  Fill. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  cut  the 
Trunks  of  the  Trees,  and  there  prefently  flows  a 
fluid  Liquor,  that  is  as  red  as  Blood  ;  which  har¬ 
dens  as  foon  as  the  Sun  Ihines  on  it,  and  forms 
itfelf  into  little  brittle  Tears  or  Crumbs,  of  a  very 
fine  red  Colour  ;  and  when  the  firft  and  beft  Sort 
is  fallen,  there  drops  another.  This  is  fometimes 
brought  us  wrapp’d  up  in  the  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Tree,  in  the  Figure  and  Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg  ; 
but  commonly  it  comes  folded  in  the  lame  Leaves, 
of  the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Little 
Finger,  and  fometimes  alfo  of  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  the  Sebeften.  Chufe  Dragon's  Blood  in  little 
Tears,  that  are  clear,  tranfparent,  and  very 
brittle.  The  fineft,  or  firft  Sort,  is  very  fcarce 
in  France  ;  the  beft  to  be  met  withal  at  prefent 
is  what  comes  in  1' ttle  Reeds,  which  ought  to  be 
drv  and  eafy  to  break,  and  that  when  rubb’d  on 
Paper,  or  hot  Glafs,  will  leave  behind  it  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  Stain  ;  upon  which  Account,  antiently, 
they  ufed  it  to  paint  Glafs  red.  There  is  fome 
brought  likewife  in  the  Mafs,  which  is  like  that 
in  Tears,  but  the  fine  is  difficult  to  be  met 
with. 


Hoffman  thinks  that  which  is  in  Drops,  and  is 
the  very  fineft  Sort,  is  made  from  the  coarfer,  by 
diflolving  of  it,  depurating  it  from  its  Fæces,  and 
infpiffating  ;  and  that  thofe  Drops  are  firft  ex- 
trafted  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  becaufe,  being  in- 
fufed  or  digefted  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  yields  a 
delicate,  blood-red  Colour.  It  is  goed  to  flop  all 
Sorts  of  Fluxes,  whether  of  Flood  or  Humours, 
whether  Defluxions  from  the  fupericr  Parts,  or 
Fluxes  of  the  Bowels  or  Womb,  the  Bloody- 
Flux,  Whites,  and  Gonorrhoea,  being  inwardly 
given,  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram,  mix’d  with 
Conferve  of  red  Rofes,  or  fome  other  proper  Ve¬ 
hicle.  It  is  good  againft  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
flops  Catarrhs,  being  of  a  drying,  binding,  and 
repelling  Property.  Being  finely  ground,  it  is 
ufed  by  Goldfmiths  for  Enamel,  by  Jewellers  to 
fet  Foils  under  their  precious  Stones,  for  their 
greater  Luftre.  By  Painters,  Varnifhers,  and 
Japanners,  to  make  Varnifh  and  Japan,  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  common  or  Shell-Lac,  or  Seed-Lac 
Varnifh. 

28.  Of  Dragon’s  Blood  of  the  Canaries. 

HIS  Dragon's  Blood  is  likewife  a 
Gum  that  flows  from  the  Trunk  Pomet. 
and  large  Branches  of  two  different 
Trees  ;  after  having  been  cut,  the  one  of  which 
has  a  Leaf  like  the  Pear-Tree,  but  a  little  longer, 
and  the  Flowers  bear  a  Refemblance  to  Tags,  at 
the  End  of  Laces,  of  a  very  fine  red.  The 
Leaves  of  the  other  come  nearer  to  the  Cherry, 
and  the  Fruit  is  yellow,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Hen’s 
Egg,  in  which  is  found  a  Nut,  of  the  Shape  of 
Nutmeg,  which  contains  a  Kernel,  of  the  fame 
Figure  and  Colour. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  plentifully  in  the  Canaries , 
efpecially  in  the  Iiland  of  Porto  Santo  ;  likewife 
in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Laurence ,  where  thefe  Trees  are 
call’d  Rha ,  that  is  to  fay  Blood ,  and  their  Fruit 
Mafonlra ,  or  Voafontra.  The  Natives  of  Mada- 
gafear  make  an  Oil  of  the  Kernels  of  this  Fruit, 
which  ferves  them  to  cure  Burns,  Eryfipelas’s, 
and  other  Difeafes  that  proceed  from  Pleat. 
The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Iflands  cut  the  Trunks 
of  thefe  Trees,  from  whence  drops  a  red  Gum, 
which  they  make  into  Balls,  of  different  Sizes. 
But  this  Sort  of  Dragon's  Blood ,  though  good, 
is  always  fo  full  of  Dirt,  that  no  Body  cares 
to  meddle  with  it.  Some  foften  this  Dragon’s 
Blood  by  means  of  hot  Water,  and  fo  put  it  into 
Reeds,  like  that  which  comes  from  India.  The 
Inhabitants  fometimes  melt  this  Gum,  and  put 
little  white  light  Sticks  into  it:  and  when  they  are 
cover’d  with  Gum,  they  take  them  out  and  dry 
them,  to  clean  the  Teeth  withal;  and  thefe  are 

ufually 
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Tjfuall v  brought  6fer  by  the  Eaf -India  Company. 
It  is  further  to  be  cbferv’d,  that  the  Reafon  why 
the  Inhabitants  call  this  Gum  Dragon's  Blood,  is, 
bccaufe  the  Tree  that  bears  it  is  call’d  the  Dra¬ 
gon-Tree  ;  which,  according  to  Clufus,  appears 
to  be  a  Kind  of  Date-Tree,  having  a  very  thick 
Trunk,  about  five  Yards  high,  and  fending  forth 
feveral  Branches  or  Boughs  that  are  naked,  or 
bare  of  Leaves.  The  Fruit  is  of  a  round  fpherical 
Figure,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  about  the  third 
Part  of  an  Inch  thick,  containing  a  very  hard  Ker¬ 
nel,  like  a  Date.  The  Trunk  of  the  Tree  is  very- 
rough,  and  full  of  Clefts  and  Chops,  pouring 
forth  a  Liquor,  during  the  Heat  of  the  Dog- 
Days,  which  afterwards  thickens  or  congeals  into 
red  colour’d  Drops  or  7'ears,  call’d  . Dragon’s 
Blood-,  which,  though  it  hardly  diflolves  in 
aqueous  or  oiLy  Liquors,  yet  ought  to  be  reckon’d 
among  the  Gums  and  Rofins. 

29.  Of  Falfc  or  Counterfeit  Dragon’s 
Blood. 

TH E  Dutch  now  bring  us  a  Sort  of 
Dragon  s  Blood  which  is  in  flat 
Cakes,  of  a  very  deep  red,  and  Inning 
as  well  on  the  Outfide  as  the  Lifide,  pretty' 
brittle,  which  being  broke,  is  of  a  very  fine  red 
Colour  ;  and  when  burnt,  fmells  like  Spanijh 
Wax.  This  Dragon’s  Blood  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  Mixture  of  the  true  Dragon’s  Blood  with  two 
other  Gums,  which  I  fhall  not  mention  here  ; 
and  this  I  am  the  more  fure  of,  as  I  have  made 
the  Compofition  myfelf,  and  have  of  it  now  by 
me.  We  have  brought  from  Holland ,  befides 
this,  another  Sort  of  Dragon's  Blood ,  made  of 
Gum-Arabick,  or  that  of  Senega,  with  a  Tinc¬ 
ture  or  Dye  of  the  Fernambouc  Brazil  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  wou’d  advife  every  Body  not  to  make  Ufe 
of  either  of  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Dragon’s  Blood,  as 
they  are  only  Mixtures  of  other  Gums,  which 
have  neither  the  Smell,  Colour,  nor  any  of  the 
Virtues  of  the  true  Dragon’s  Blood. 

Sanguis  Draconis,  or  Dragon’s  Blood, 
Lemery.  is  a  gummous  Juice,  congeal’d  or  co¬ 
agulated,  dry,  brittle,  and  of  a  red  Co¬ 
lour  like  Blood,  drawn  by  the  Incifion  of  a  large 
Tree  in  the  Indies,  call’d  by  Clufsus ,  Draco 
Arbor,  or  the  Dragon-Tree  ;  It  is  of  the  Height  of 
the  Pine,  thick  and  furnifh’d  with  feveral 
Branches.  The  Wood  is  very  hard,  cover’d 
with  a  Bark  of  a  tolerable  Thicknefs,  and  foft. 
The  Leaves  are  large,  fhap’d  fomething  like  thofe 
of  the  Flower-de-lis,  being  of  the  Length  and 
Figure  of  a  Sword  Blade,  and  are  always  green 
The  Fruit  grows  in  Bunches,  the  Size  of  a  fmail 
Cherry,  round,  yellow  at  the  Beginning,  red  af- 
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terwards  ;  and  when  they  are  ripe,  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  and  a  little  acid  to  the  Take.  Monard , 
and  feveral  other  Authors,  write,  that  when  the 
Skin  is  taken  ofF  from  this  Fruit,  there  appears 
underneath  the  Figure  of  a  Dragon,  as  it  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  Painters,  with  Wings  expanded,  a 
flender  Neck,  a  hairy  or.brifled  Back,  a  long 
Tail,  and  Feet  arm’d  with  Talons.  They  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  Figure  gave  Name  to  the  Tree  ; 
but  I  believe  this  Circumffance  fabulous,  becaufe 
I  never  knew  it  confirm’d  by  any  Traveller. 

The  .meft  and  belt  Dragon's  Blood  is  that 
which  drops  firfl:  from  the  Tree  in  little  Tears, 
that  aie  clear,  tianfparent,  and  cafy  to  break, 
of  a  refplendent  red;  but  this  is  very  fcarce, 
and  not  brought  us  in  War-time;  fo  we  are 
forced  to  content  ourfelves  with  the  fécond  Sort, 
[deferib’d  already  by  PometJ.  The  true  Dragon’s 
Blood  yields  a^  fufficient  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  a 
little  eilential  Salt.  It  is  very  aftringent,  agglu¬ 
tinative,  drying,  flops  Hemorrhages,  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly,  deterges  and  confolidates  Wounds, 
{Lengthens  luxated  Joints,  and  is  proper  for  Con- 
tufions,  ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 

[There  appears  great  Contradictions  among 
good  Authors  about  the  Tree  which  produces  the 
Sanguis  Draconis  ;  but  I  believe  they  may  all  be 
reconcil’d,  by  allowing,  as  it  certainly  is  fo,  that 
we  have  three  different  Kinds  of  this  Drue  fold 
in  the  Shops,  befide  the  counterfeit  one  delcrib’d 
by  our  Author. 

The  firfl,  or  Indian  Dragons  Blood,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Draco  Arbor.  Ger.  1339.  Park. 

1 5  3 1  •  ? ahnafoliis  longijftmis  P  enduits  abfque  ullo 

Pedunculo  ex  caudice  glabro  enatis.  Boer.  Ind.  alt. 
2.  169. 

The  fécond,  or  Canary  Dragon's  Blood,  by 
the  Draco  Arbor  Indica  Sihquofa  Popult  folio  five 
Angfava  Javanica,  Comm.  Hort.  Amff.  1.  213. 
Faq.  109.  Ras.  Dcndr.  113.  And 

The  third,  or  Fernijh  Dragon’s  Blood,  by  the 
Arundo  far  Ft  a  Ind'uz  Orientalis  Sanguintm  Draco¬ 
nis  manans.  Hift.  Ox.  3.  220.  Raii.  Hiff.  3. 
6i$.  It  is  with  this  Sort  that  the  fine  red  Ctri- 
nefe  Vcrnifh  is  made.  And  to  thefe  we  may  add 
a  fourth,  produced  by  another  Species  of  Palm, 
deferib’d  by  Dr.  Sherrard ,  who  calls  it  Palma 
foliis  id  caudice  undique  Spinis  longis  accutiffimis 
Tigris  Armata  :  And  this  is  the  Kind  which 
Kectnpfcr  mentions,  and  calls  Dijerenang  five 
Sanguis  Draconis  ex  fruRibus  Palma  conferee 
fpinofa  elicit  us.  Keemp.  Amaen.  Exot.  552. 
But  the  Dragon's  Blood  this  yields  is  feldoin 
brought  to  us. 

Tiie  fi&itious  Kind  mention’d  by  our  Author 
is  never  given  inwardly,  but  is  of  great  Ufe  to 
Painters. 


Tie 
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The  Story  of  the  Dragon  in  the  Fiuit  of  the 
Tree  is  wholly  fabulous.] 

30.  Of  Gum  Elemi. 

GUM  Elemi  is  a  white  Rofin,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  greenifh,  that  flows  by  In- 
cifion  from  the  Trunk  and  large 
Branches  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Height,  whofe 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  whitifh  green, 
filver’d  on  both  Sides;  with  a  red  Flower  that 
rifes  from  a  little  Cup,  of  the  Colour  of  the 
Leaves  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  the  Colour  and  Shape  ot 
our  Olives  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  why  thefe  Trees 
are  call’d  Wild  Olive-T rees.  There  are  abundance 
■of  thefe  Trees  in  /Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix 
from  whence  this  Gum  is  brought  us  in  Cakes  ot 
two  or  three  Pounds  W eight  a-piece,  wrapp  d 
up  in  Leaves  of  the  Indian  Cannacorus  ;  whence  it 
is  call’d  Gum  Elemi  in  Reeds.  Chufe  fuch  as  is 
dry,  neverthelefs  foft,  of  a  white  Colour,  tend¬ 
ing  to  green,  the  Smell  fweet  and  plcafant 
enough  ;  and  take  Care  it  bè  not  the  common 
Incenfe,  wafh’d  with  Oil  of  Spike,  as  happens 
too  often;  which  may  be  eafily  found  out,  as 
well  by  its  great  Whitenefs,  as  its  ill  Smell,  in¬ 
clining  to  Turpentine  ;  and  that  fuch  is  always 
wrapp’d  up  in  the  Leaves  which  are  found  among 
the  Clove-Wood. 

This  Rofin  adulterated  is  call’d  by  thofe  who 
make  it,  the  American  Gum  Elemi ,  that  Title 
fcrving  them  as  a  good  Pretence  to  cover  their 
Knavery.  The  true  Gum  Elemi  we  have  from 
Holland  or  Marfeillcs ,  is  a  natural  Balfam  for 
curing  of  Wounds,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  very 
properly  made  Ufe  of  in  Arc/eus  s  Leniment. 
There  is  a  large  Tree  found  in  the  American- 
IJJands ,  the  Wood  whereof  is  white,  and  the 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Bay,  but  that  they  are  a 
great  deal  larger:  This  Tree  is  fo  loaded  with 
Rofin,  that  it  yields  to  fifty  Pounds  Weight  of 
white  Gum,  altogether  like  the  common  Incenfe, 
only  that  it  is  not  fo  ftrong  fmelling.  And  as 
this  Rofin  is  but  as  yet  little  known  among  the 
Merchants,  though  common  among  us,  they 
often  fell  it  under  different  Names,  fometimes 
calling  it  Gum  Elemi ,  fometimes  Gum  Anima, 
and  fometimes  Facamahaca  ;  but  it  ought  rather 
to  be  call’d  American  Incenfe ,  in  that  the  Smell 
and  Shape  refemble  it,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
the  Difference.  The  Gum  Chibou  is  the  fame 
with  this,  and  the  large  Leaves  it  comes  wrapt 
over  in,  are  thofe  of  the  Caehibou,  which  the 
Americans  ufe  on  many  fuch  Occafions. 

'Phis  Rofin  comes  in  Barrels  of  different 
Weight.  We  fell,  befides,  two  other  Sorts  of 
Gum  Elemi  ;  one  whereof  is  like  common  Rofin, 
but  has  a  fweet  aromatick  Smell,  and  is  cover’d 
with  Leaves  that  cover  the  Clove- Wood.  I  he 
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other  Sort  of  Gum  Elemi,  is  of  an  Afh-Colour, 
inclining  to  be  brown,  and  in  great  Pieces  tnat 
are  dry  and  brittle  :  But  as  it  is  impoffible  to  learn 
exaaiv  what  thefe  are,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further, 
but  that  I  believe  that  they  are  nothing  but  inv* 
pure  or  foul  Gum  Elemi,  which  may  have  their 
good  Qualities  recover’d,  by  refining  over  the 
Fire,  which  I  dare  not,  however,  yet  affirm, 
not  being  certain  of  it. 

Gummi  Elemi,  five,  Refma  Elemi , 
is  a  Kind  of  gummy  and  refinous  Sub-  Lemery, 
fiance  ;  for  it  diffolves  in  Oil,  and  is  in¬ 
flammable.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  it,  viz. 
the  true  Gum,  call’d  alfo,  the  /Ethiopian  ;  and 
the  baflard,  or  fpurious,  call’d  the  American  Gum 
Elemi.  The  true,  or  /Ethiopian  Gum  Elemi, 
is  a  Rofin  from  a  whitifh  Colour,  a  little  inclining 
to  a  green,  moift  and  tough,  run  together  in 
Lumps  or  Clods  of  a  long  and  round  Shape,  for 
the  mod  Part  inflammable,  of  a  pleafant  Tafte, 
and  fmelling  fomething  like  Fennel.  Thofe 
Lumps  are  brought  over  to  us  wrapp’d  up  in  a 
large  Leaf,  appearing  to  be  a  Kind  of  India » 
Reed.  Baflard  or  American  Gum  Elemi ,  is  a 
Sort  of  white  Rofin,  not  much  unlike  Pine  Rofin , 
inflammable,  and  of  a  flrong  Smell,  flowing 
plentifully  out  of  a  certain  Kind  of  Tree,  bearing 
Leaves  like  the  Bay-Tree,  call’d  Cleban.  Par~ 
kinfon  faith  it  is  a  ycllowifh  Gum,  clear  and 
tranfparent,  which  being  broken,  fhews  more 
white  and  gummy  within,  quickly  taking  Fire, 
and  melting  thereat,  and  of  a  Kind  of  quick 
Scent  and  Tafle.  If  it  is  like  Ammonia  cum ,  or 
Gum-Arabick ,  or  is  black,  it  is  good  for  little  or 
nothing.  This  Gum  is  of  Angular  Ufe  in  all 
Wounds  and  Fraitures  of  the  Head  and  Skull, 
and  to  be  mix’d  with  Leniments  and  Balfams  for 
that  Purpofe.  It  is  alfo  emollient,  digeftive, 
and  is  anodyne,  difeufles  Tumours,  and  opens 
Obftruitions.  The  Spirit,  Oil,  and  Balfam  are 
diflill’d  by  the  Retort  in  Sand,  as  hath  been 
taught.  The  acid  Spirit,  which  contains  the  vo¬ 
latile  Salt  of  the  mix’d,  fuppreffes  Vapours  and 
Fits  of  the  Mother,  opens  the  Paffages  of  the 
Urine,  tempers  the  Heat  thereof,  prevents  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  Stone,  and  is  a  good  Peiloral.  The 
Oil  and  Balfam  are  accounted,  by  fome,  fpeci- 
fical  in  the  Gout,  Palfy,  and  Convulfions.  They 
cure  Ulcers,  chiefly  of  the  Fundament,  heal  and 
cleanfe  all  Wounds,  £sV.  as  well  old  as  new, 
eafing  Pain,  refolving  Contufions,  and  difeuffing 
Swellings. 

[The  fir  ft  Kind  of  Gum  Elemi  mentioned  by 
our  Authors,  is  the  Gum  Elemi  Legitimum  Æthi - 
opium.  Geoff.  Trail.  357,  which  was  once 
common  among  us,  but  the  Quantity  and  Cheap- 
nefs  of  that  brought  from  America ,  has  quite 
banifh’d  it  now  from  the  Shops,  fo  that  it  is  na 
where  to  be  found,  and  few  Druggifts  know  that 
C  c  there 
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there  ever  was  any  other  Gum  Elemi  than  that 
which  they  now  fell,  which  is  the  natural  Drop¬ 
pings  of  the  Arbor  Brafilicnfis  Gummi  Elemi  fmile 
fundons  foliis  pinnatis  fiofculis  verticillatis ,  frufiu 
Oliva  figura  et  magnitudine.  Rai.  Hift.  2.  1546. 
Prunifiera  fiago  ftmilis  Arbor  Gummi  Elemi  f undent 
figura  et  magnitudine  Oliva  ex  Infulis  Barbadcnfit. 
Pluk.  Aim.  306.  This  is  a  very  common  Tree  al- 
moft  all  over  the  Wejl-  Indies. 

31  .Of  Gum  Tacamahaca. 

f~?UM  Tacamahaca  is  a  refinous,  liquid 
P  omet.  and  tranfparent  Gum,  that  flows 

from  the  Trunks  of  large  thick  Trees, 
that  grow  plentifully  in  New  Spain  and  Madagaf- 
car,  where  they  are  call’d  Harame  ;  they  are 
pretty  like  our  Poplars.  Thefe  Trees  are  fur- 
nifh’d  with  green  Leaves,  almoft  like  thofe  of 
the  Box-Tree  ;  after  which  comes  red  Fruit,  of 
the  Bignefs  of  our  Wallnuts,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tain’d  a  fragrant  Balfamick  Rofm.  The  Natives 
cut  the  Trunks  of  thefe  Trees,  whence  diftils  a 
white  cryftalline  Liquor,  of  an  agreeable  Smell, 
that  hardens  fometime  after  it  is  fallen,  and  that 
ferves  for  the  Cure  of  cold  Humours  and  to  abate 
the  Tooth-Ach,  but  they  principally  ufe  it  to 
caulk  Veftels  and  Ships  with,  and  the  Wood 
ferves  for  Planks. 

The  Inhabitants  of  St.  Laurence  have  a  Cuftom 
to  put  the  firft  that  falls  from  the  Tree,  without 
Incifion,  into  little  Shells  cut  in  two,  which  they 
cover  with  3  great  Leaf,  like  a  Sort  of  Palm  Leaf  ; 
and  that  is  what  fome  Authors  mean,  when  they 
fpeak  of  Gum  Tacamahaca  Sublimis ,  which  ought 
to  bç  dry,  reddiflh,  tranfparent,  of  a  ftrong 
Smell,  inclining  to  that  of  Lavender,  of  a  Tafte 
fomewhat  bitterifh  ;  this  Kind  is  what  we  call 
Shell  Tacamahac.  That  which  falls  from  the 
Tree  by  cutting,  is  what  we  have  brought  in  the 
Mafs  or  Lump,  and  fometimes  in  Tears,  in  Fi¬ 
gure  refembling  Indian  Frankincenfe ,  which  is  to 
be  chofen  as  full  of  white  Drops,  clean,  dry,  and 
as  near  the  Smell  of  the  former  as  can  be  got.  It 
comes  near  the  Virtues  of  the  former,  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  ufed  to  put  in  Plaifters.  It  is  very 
good  to  foften  T umours,  and  eafe  all  Manner  of 
Pains  in  the  Head,  Nerves,  Joints  and  Womb. 

It  is  inwardly  given  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram 
againft  Vapours,  but  moft  commonly  againft 
Pains,  for  which  it  is  fo  famous  among!!  the  In¬ 
dians  ^  that  they  ufe  it  to  all  Pains  whatfoever,  if 
not  attended  with  any  great  Inflammation. 

Tacamahaca ,  vel  Tacamaca ,  is  a 
Lttnery.  Kind  of  hard,  clear,  fragrant  Rofin, 
that  is  drawn  by  Incifion  from  the  Trunk 
of  a  great,  thick,  unknown  Tree  ;  call’d  by  Par- 
kinfion  and  Ray ,  Tacamahaca  ;  by  J.  Bauhinus , 
Tacamahaca  Populo  ftmilis  frufiu  colore  P  comice  -, 
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or  that  like  the  Poplar  Tree,  with  Fruit  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Peony.  It  refembles  much  the  Poplar 
Tree  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall  and  indented  ;  the 
Fruit  is  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  of  a  red  Colour, 
refinous,  odoriferous,  and  contains  a  Stone  almoft 
like  that  of  the  Peach.  This  Tree  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  New-Spain ,  and  fèveral  Parts  of  the  IVefit- 
Indics  ;  the  Gum  is  gather’d  from  the  Tree  after 
wounding. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  it,  one  of  which  is 
brought  over  in  Shells,  that  is  foft  and  whitifti,  of 
a  very  pleafant  fragrant  Smell;  the  other  in  Lumps, 
and  comes  in  Chefts,  which  is  nothing  near  fo 
good,  but  for  the  moft  Part  is  very  foul  and  drofly  : 
Both  yield  a  deal  of  exalted  Oil  and  volatile  Salt. 
The  Gum  Tacamahaca  is  digeftive,  refolutive, 
neurotick,  anodyne,  cephalick,  drying,  being 
apply’d  externally.  There  is  an  acid'Spirit,  Oil 
and  Tindture  made  from  this  Gum,  which  open 
Obftrudiions  of  the  Womb  and  Mefentery  ;  are 
anodyne  and  ftomachick,  taking  a  few  Drops  in 
any  generous  Liquor  ;  or  the  Oil  is  good  exter¬ 
nally  to  ftnell  to,  and  to  anoint  old  running  Ul¬ 
cers  with,  to  cleanfe  and  heal  them,  as  well  as  to 
difcufs  hard  Knots  and  Tumours. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Tacamahac ,  is 
the  Tacamahaca  foliis  crenatis,  Sadelhcuts  Lignum 
ad  Ephippia conficundum  aptum.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  379. 
Tacamahaca  Populo  ftmilis  fruâtu  colore  Paonics 
fitmili.  J.  B.  1.  346.  The  Gum  is  of  a  very 
agreeable  Smell,  like  that  of  Lavender  and  An¬ 
gelica.  We  have  it  from  Madagafcar  and  New- 
Spain.  It  is  principally  ufed  externally,  and  is  in 
great  Efteem  for  all  Kinds  of  Pains  among  tlie 
Indians.  J 

32.  Of  Gum  Ivy. 

G M  Ivy  is  a  liquid  Rofin  which 
hardens  as  it  flows.  This  Gum  Pomct. 
flows  abundantly  in  the  Indies,  Italy, 

Provence  and  Languedoc,  from  the  great  Ivy  that 
creeps  or  climbs  upon  Trees  and  Walls.  Being 
at  Montpelier  in  the  Year  1680,  and  walking  in 
the  King’s  Garden,  I  perceiv’d  an  Ivy  there  that 
climb  d  up  a  Bay-Tree,  having  on  the  top  Branch 
a  Piece  of  Gum  of  the  Bignels  of  one’s  Finger, 
which  I  begg’d  of  Mr.  Chicanncau’s  Son,  who 
gave  it  me  ;  and  after  I  had  examin’d  it,  I  found 
it  like  Glue,  of  a  red  Colour,  a  ftrong  penetra- 
ting  Smed,  and  unpleafant  enough.  After  having 
kept  it  fome  time,  ft  grew  dry,  brittle,  and  of 
a  ytllowilh  Colour,  juft  as  we  have  it  come  from 
India  by  Marfeilles.  Chufe  the  beft  dry’d, 
cleareft,  of  a  balfamick  Smell  ;  and  take  Care 
that  you  be  not  impofed  upon  with  the  Gum 
Alouchi ,  which  is  fometimes  fold  in  its  Head,  ef- 
pecially  when  dear.  It  is  reckon’d  proper  to 
make  the  Hair  fall,  and  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds. 

Heclera 
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Hedera  Arborea ,  or  the  Ivy-Tree ,  is  a 
Lemery .  Shrub,  or  Tree,  whofe  Branches  creep 

up  and  cling  to  the  next  adjacent  Trees 
or  Walls,  and  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Cracks 
thereof,  and  into  the  Chinks  of  Stones,  where 
they  will  fix  a  deep  Root.  The  Bark  is  wrinkled, 
Aih-colour’d,  and  the  Wood  hard  and  white. 
The  Leaves  are  broad,  large,  corner’d,  thick, 
fmooth,  green  all  the  Year,  and  fhining,  of  an 
aftringent  acrid  Tafte.  The  Flowers  grow  at 
the  Extremity  of,the  Branches,  compofed  each  of 
fix  ftrip’d  Leaves,  of  a  grafi'y  Colour,  fucceeded 
by  round  Berries,  that  are  a  little  flefhy,  and  as 
large  as  thofe  of  Juniper,  difpofed  in  Clutters,  of 
a  black  Colour  when  ripe.  They  contain  each 
five  Seeds*  furrow’d  on  the  Back,  and  flat  on 
either  Side.  Tne  Ivy  grows  generally  upon 
Walls,  and  yields  Abundance  of  Oil,  and  fome 
efiential  Salt.  It  is  deterfive  and  vulnerary.  The 
Leaves  are  apply’d  to  Iflues  to  cleanfe  them  from 
their  Sanies.  They  are  likewife  boil’d  in  Decoc¬ 
tions  for  the  Ear-ach  and  T ooth-ach. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Ivy,  call’d  Hedera 
■Poetica  by  C.  Bauhinus  and  Townefort ,  and  He¬ 
dera  Dyonifias  and  Chryfocarpos ,  whofe  Ivy-Berries 
are  of  a  Gold  Colour.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
not  fo  angular,  but  only  fliarper  towards  the  Top, 
lefs  thick,  hard  and  flelhy  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Ivy ,  and  not  of  fo  deep  a  Colour.  The  Berries 
are  of  a  fine  Gold  Colour.  This  Species  of 
Ivy  is  rarely  met  with  in  France.  Hie  Antients 
made  Crowns  of  it,  with  which  they  crown’d 
their  Poets,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  Hedera 
Poetica ,  the  Poets  Ivy  ;  Hedera  Dyonifias ,  aut 
Bacchica ,  becaufe  they  made  Ufe  of  this  Sort  of 
Ivy  in  their  publick  Rejoicings,  and  Feafts  o {Bacchus. 

They  make  Incifions  in  the  Trunks  of  the 
larger  Ivies  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Italy ,  Lan¬ 
guedoc ,  and  Provence ,  to  make  the  Gum  or  Rofin 
flow,  which  hardens  in  a  little  Time,  and  which 
they  call  Gummi  Hedera;,  or  Gum-Ivy.  It  ought 
to  be  of  a  reddifh  yellow,  tranfparent  Colour,  of 
a  ftrong  Smell  and  an  acrid  aromatick  rafle. 
The  greateft  Part  of  it  that  is  fold  by  the  Druggifls 
comes  from  India  by  Mar  fellies.  It  yields  a  good 
deal  of  Oil  and  Salt,  and  is  ufed  externally  to  the 
fame  Intentions  as  the  former,  and  is  fometimes 
put  into  the  Ointment  of  Althaa. 

[This  is  produced  by  the  common  Ivy,  the 
Hedera  arborea.  Tourn.  Inft.  613*  Hedera  co- 
rymbofa.  Ger.  208.  The  Antients  thought  this 
Gum  a  Cauftick  and  Depilatory,  but  Experience 
fhews  it  is  neither,  but  a  powerful  Refolvent  and 
Difcutient,  and  an  excellent  Ingredient  in  Plaiflers 
and  Ointments  in  fuch  Intentions.] 

33.  Gum  Caranna. 

TH  E  Caranna  is  a  Gum  which 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  feveral 
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Trees,  like  the  Palm  Tree,  which  are  plentifu 
in  Ncsv-Spain.  This  Gum  is  brought  us  in  the 
Lump,  wrap’d  up  in  Reed  Leaves.  It  ought  to 
be  foft,  of  a  greyifh  Colour,  inclining  to  green, 
of  a  fweet  Smell,  and  fomething  aromatick. 

Some  Authors  obferve,  that  there  is  a  white 
Caranna ,  which  I  cafily  believe,  as  very  probably 
it  is  of  that  Colour,  when  it  is  newly-fallen  from 
the  Tree,  and  only  becomes  of  the  Colour  we 
fee,  by  Reafon  of  its  Age  ;  the  whiter  it  is, 
therefore  the  more  valuable  :  But  have  nothing 
to  do  with  feveral  hard  Gums  that  are  offer’d  in 
its  ftead,  becaufe  of  its  Dearnefs.  This  Gum 
apply’d  in  a  Plaifter  upon  the  Head,  is  admirable 
to  abate  the  Pains  thereof,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
Joints.  And  this  Gum  has  fuch  fine  Qualities, 
that  it  is  ufually  faid,  IVhat  Tacamahaca  cannot 
cure,  Caranna  can. 

The  Americans  compofe  a  Balfam  from  this 
Gum,  which  they  ufe  with  good  Succefs  for  the 
Cure  of  Wounds  and  Hemorrhoids  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  They  take  fine  Turpentine  half  an  Ounce, 
liquid  Amber  three  Ounces,  Carannat  Majlich, 
Myrrh  and  Aloes,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Copal 
Tacamahac,  Incenfe,  Dragon’s  Blood  and  Sarco- 
colla,  of  each  a  Dram  and  a  half.  Diffolve  the 
Gums  and  Rofins  upon  the  Fire,  and  after  incor¬ 
porate  them  with  the  Powders.  Gum  Caranna  is 
mightily  commended  for  its  Faculty  of  difeuffing 
or  afiwaging  hard  Tumours  :  It  is  alfo  apply’d  to 
the  Temples  upon  fmall  Plaifters  or  Patches  in  the 
Head-Ach,  or  to  prevent  and  reftrain  the  falling 
down  of  the  Humours  upon  the  Eyes  and  Teeth. 
There  is  alfo  prepar’d  from  it  an  excellent  anti- 
podagrick  Plaifter  to  be  apply’d  to  gouty  Swel¬ 
lings. 

It  is  call’d  Caranna  Gummi ,  or  Ca¬ 
ra  gna,  .from  Cartagena  the  Place  of  its  Lemery. 
Prod u£f ion  in  the  Spanijh  Wejl-Indies , 
where  it  is  in  great  Plenty,  flowing  out  of  a 
Tree  cut  or  wounded.  It  is  a  hard  Rofin, 
clammy  but  not  glutinous,  foftifh  and  tough,  of 
a  dark  olive  Colour,  inclining  a  little  to  a  Alufk 
Colour.  It  comes  forth  foft,  but  condenfes  after¬ 
wards,  not  much  unlike  Tacamahaca ,  but  more 
.odoriferous  and  fweeter,  and  of  fomething  a 
brighter  Colour  ;  it  comes  wrap’d  up  in  its  broad 
fibrous  Leaves  like  Reeds. 

It  is  a  famous  Cephalick,  Neurotick,  Arthritic!; 
and  Vulnerary  ;  eales  all  manner  of  Pains  in  any 
Parts  of  the  Body,  proceeding  from  a  cold  and 
moift  Caufe,  {Lengthens  weak  Limbs,  and  is 
accounted  excellent  to  flop  Defluxions  from  the 
Glands,  being  apply’d  Plaifterwife  to  the  Temples. 
It  eafes  the  Spleen,  and  diflolves  the  Hardnels 
thereof,  mollifies  Swellings,  and  cures  green 
Wounds,  chiefly  of  the  Nerves  and  Joynts  : 
Dofe  inwardly  from  a  Dram  to  two  Drams. 
There  is  a  Spirit,  Oil  and  Balfam  made  from 
C  c  2  Caranna  : 
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Caranna  :  The  volatile  Spirit  is  aperitive,  and 
opens  Obftrudlions  of  the  Reins,  &c.  Dofe 
from  ten  Drops  to  twenty  in  any  proper  Liquor. 
The  Oil  is  good  againft  Lamenefs,  Pains,  Aches, 
Convulfions  ,  &c.  anointed  upon  the  Parts 
affected.  The  Balfam  is  excellent  to  heal  and 
confolidate  Wounds,  to>  ftrengthen  the  Nerves, 
Ipc. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Caranna  is  the 
llahueliloca  ^uahuith,  i.  e.  Arbor  Infanta;  Ca- 
ragna  Nuncupata.  Hermand.  Caranna.  Jonf. 
Dendr.  356.  The  Gum,  or  rather  Rofin,  is 
brought  from  the  Province  of  Mechoacana  in 
America.  A  Piailler  of  it,  as  broad  as  a  Shilling, 
laid  to  the.Temples,  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  an  infal¬ 
lible  Remedy  for  the  Tooth-ach.] 

34.  Of  Gum  Bdellium. 

TyDtllium  is  a  Gum  which  flows  from 
Ptmet.  the  Trunk  of  a  thorny  Tree,  whofe 

Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Oak,  and 
the  Fruit  like  the  wild  Fig;  it  is  brought  to  us 
from  Arabia  Felix ,  and  the  Eajl- Indies  ;  it 
fhould  be  chofen  in  clear  tranfparent  Pieces  of  a 
reddilh  grey  without,  and  the  Colour  of  Englifb 
Glue  within,  dry,  clean,  and  of  a  good  Smell  ; 
take  Care  not  to  buy  Gum  Adouchi  in  its  Place, 
which  is  a  black  Gum  often  offer’d  to  Sale  inftead 
of  the  Bdellium  when  it  is  dear. 

It  is  warm,  deflccative,  and  fudorifick,  and 
is  given  in  Coughs  and  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs  ; 
it  alfo  difi'olves  the  Stone,  and  provokes  Urine 
taken  in  Powder  from  two  Scruples  to  a  Dram  ; 
but  its  principal  Ufe  is  for  the  Mithridate,  and 
other  Galenical  Compofitions. 

Bdellium  is  a  yellowifh  or  reddilh 
Lemery.  Gum,  that  flows  from  a  thorny  Tree 

call’d  Bdellia ,  growing  in  Arabia ,  Me¬ 
dia,  or  the  Indies.  They  fay  that  it  hears  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Oak,  and  a  Fruit  refembling 
the  Wild-Fig,  of  a  pretty  good  Talte.  This 
Gum  is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  different  Sizes 
and  Shape,  but  the  fineft  is  ufually  oval,  or  in 
Falhion  of  Pendants  for  the  Ears,  neat,  clear, 
tranfparent,  reddilh,  fragrant,  and  that  eaflly 
foftens,  of  a  Talte  inclining  to  bitter,  it  yielding 
a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  volatile  acid  Salt  ;  is  di- 
geftive,  difeuflive,  fudorifick,  drying,  aperitive, 
ferviceable  in  the  Empyema,  to  provoke  the 
Terms,  halten  the  Birth,,  and  to  refill  Poifon; 
ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Bdellium  is  the 
ffuercinis  foliis  Arbu feula,  fpinofa ,  lattefcens , 
Pcrtorkerfs.  C.  B.  Pin.  Arbufcula  Portori- 
etttfis  laélefcens  fol  is  §>uercinis  fpinis  Geminis ,  ad 
ftngulorum  foliorum  Ortum  exafperaia.  Hort. 
Btaum.  Arlo *•  Lafiefcens  Aculeata  foliis  Qiiernis 
Americana  Bd.  Ill fera  forte five  Arbor  Bdellium  fereus 
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in  America.  Pluk.  Phyf.  Tab.  145.  There  are 
two  Kinds  of  this  Gum  in  the  Shops,  one  in» 
large  Cakes,  reddilh,  and  bitter,  the  other  hard, 
brittle,  of  a  darker  Colour,  and  llrong  Smell.  It 
is  now  brought  from  Africa,znd  is  got  in  Abyffitiia 
and  /Ethiopia  ;  the  Kind  firlt  deferib’d  is  the  bell, 
and  probably  is  what  drops  naturally  from  the. 
Tree.] 

35.  Of  Gum  Sarcocol. 

Arcocol  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  a 
little  prickly  Shrub,  whereof  the  Pomtt: 
Leaves  are  like  Sena ,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour  tending  to  a  yellow  :  Almofl  all  Authors 
fay,  that  thefe  Shrubs  grow  in  Perfia  but  two 
Friends  of  mine  at  Marfeilles  writ  to  me  in 
“July  1692  after  this  manner,  that  Sarcocolla  was 
a  Gum  that  is  gather’d  in  the  Deferts  of  Arabia , 
the  Tree  being  little  and  very  thorny  ;  chufe  that 
in  Tears  or  Grains,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining 
to  yellow  or  red,  of  a  fweetilh  Talle,  attended 
with  an  unplea fant  Bitternels. 

This  Gum  is  wonderful  in  its  Kinds,  in  that 
it  flows  from  the  Tree  both  without  Incifion,  and 
by  Incifion,  in  Tears  or  Drops  of  different  Colour 
and  Bignefs,  white,  yellow  and  red  ;  which  when 
they  are  dry,  are  granulated,  as  they  are  brought 
to  us  from  Marfeilles.  There  is  befides  another 
Sort  of  Sarcocol ,  which  is  in  brown  Lumps,  and 
looks  like  a  Compofition  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be 
nothing  but  the  damag’d  Gum;  however  it  ought 
to  be  thrown  away,  as  alfo  that  which  is  very  full 
of  Dirt,  and  other  Filth,  to  which  it  is  much 
fubiedt.  This  is  very  proper  for  curing  of  Wounds,, 
which  made  the  Greeks  call  it  Sarcocol ,  which  fig- 
nifies  Flejh  Glue.  It  is  confolidating  and  repelling, 
ufed  chiefly  to  heal  Wounds,  flop  Fluxes  in  the 
Eyes,  and  clear  them  from  any  Clouds,  Films,. 
Pearls,  ts'e.  that  may  hinder  the  Sight.  It  is 
good  to  purge  the  Head,  and  therefore  profitable, 
againft  Coughs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  efpecially 
in  Perfons  that  are  flegmatick.  Outwardly  it  is 
ufed  againft  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  and  to 
heal  Ulcers  in  the  Ears.  The  Fume  thereof  from. 
Charcoal,  receiv’d  up  the  Fundament,  cures  the 
Piles,  and  other  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts. 

Sarcocolla ,  or  Flefh-Glue,  is  a  gra¬ 
nulated  Gum,  in  very  fmali  Bits,  fpongy,  Lemery. 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  tending  to  white, 
refembling  the  broken  Pieces  or  Remains  of  a. 
Gum,  or  of  Franki.icenfe  that  have  been  grofly 
powder’d.  We  have  it  brought  us  from  Arabia ; 
where,  as  fome  fay,  it  comes  from,  a  thoi ny Shrub, 
whofe  Leaves  are  fom. thing  like  Sena. 

Sarcocol  is  of  fuch  a  brittle  Nature,  that  it 
moulders  down  into  a  grofs  Powder  on'y  by  fha- 
king  or  handling  it  ;  wherefore  it  is  commonly 
brought  over  to  us  in  fmali  Grains,  not  much 
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bigger  than  Poppy  Seeds  ;  yet  fome times  we  meet 
with  fome  that  are  bigger  and  thicker.  They  are 
of  feveral  Colours,  viz.  white,  brown,  and  red, 
of  a  bitter  Tafte,  with  a  certain  naufeous  Sweet- 
nefs  :  and  being  chewed  between  the  Teeth,  they 
become  tough  ;  being  held  to  the  Flame  of  a 
Candle,  they  fir  ft  boil  or  fry,  and  then  fend 
forth  a  clear  Flame.  It  flops  and  prevents  the 
Defluxion  of  Humours  upon  the  Eyes,  and  takes 
away  Spots,  or  white  Specks  over  them,  being 
fteep’d  in  Affes  or  Womens  Milk.  Moreover, 
Sarcocol  agglutinates  Flefb,  and  conduces  to  the 
confolidating  of  fpungy  Wounds.  There  is  an 
excellent  Eye- Water  made  of  Sarcocol,  fteep’d 
In  Nurfes  Milk,  with  Mucilage  of  Quince  Seeds 
*  made  with  Rofe- Water. 

[We  have  two  very  different  Accounts  of  the 
Vegetable,  whofe  Gum  is  the  Sarcocolla  ;  the 
firft  that  it  is  a  thorny  Species  of  Tithymal,  found 
in  Perf.a  -,  and  the  other,  and  more  probable  one, 
that  it  is  a  Siliquofe  Tree,  with  a  Papilionaceous 
Flower.  But  ’till  fome  Perfon  of  Judgment 
and  Veracity  has  cbferv’d  it  on  the  Spot,  there 
is  no  affirming  any  Thing  of  a  Certainty  about  it. 
We  have  it  from  Perfia,  and  in  all  Probability  the 
Difference  of  Colour  in  the  feveral  Species  of  it, 
is  owing  to  its  different  Age.] 

36.  Of  Euphorbium. 

TfUphorbium  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from 
Pomct.  *-J  among  the  thick  prickly  Leaves  of 
a  Sort  of  Plant  that  is  found  in  great 
Quantities  in  Libya ,  upon  Mount  Atlas,  and  in 
Africa.  The  Antients  have  writ  varioufly  upon 
the  Nature  of  Euphorbium,  and  of  the  Manner 
of  gatherings  it.  Some  faying  that  it  flow’d  by 
Means  of  wounding  the  Plant  with  Iron  Inftru- 
ments  of  a  great  Length,  for  fear  of.  the  Smell 
that  was  very  mifchievous,  and  that  the  Leaves 
being  thus  cut,  there  came  forth  a  white  Juice, 
like  Milk,  which  was  receiv’d  in  Sheep-Skins, 
fpread  under  it  for  that  Purpofe.  And  others 
will  have  it  that  it  was  a  thick  Juice,  from  a 
Green  Fruit  of  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  our 
Cucumber.  But  thofe  who  have  feen  it,  as  well 
as  myfelf,  can  atteft  it  is  no  Juice,  as  fuppofed, 
but  the  Gum  of  a  Plant.  And  befides,  I  can 
aflure  you  ’tis  fo  from  the  Sight  of  a  Leaf,  which 
is  the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb,  of 
a  quadrangular  Shape,  each  Corner  of  which  is 
found  full  of  fharp  Thorns,  at  the  Bottom  of 
which  is  the  Euphorbium,  which  is  gain’d  with¬ 
out  any  Incifion,  according  to  the  Figure  mark’d  A. 
Chufe  the  neweft,  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining 
to  Gold  ;  the  leaft  full  of  Dirt,  the  dryeft  and 
cleaneft  that  is  poffib’e. 

There  are  AbunJance  of  little  Seeds  to  be 
met  withal  in  Euphorbium,  made  in  the  Shape  of 
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a  Prieft’s  Cap,  very  light,  of  the  Colour  of  Co' 
riander ,  in  which  is  contain’d  a  little  round  Seed» 
like  a  Pin’s  Head,  which  fome  have  affur’d  me  is 
the  Seed  of  the  very  Plant  which  brings  forth  the 
Euphorbium.  This  Drug  is  not  much  ufcd  in 
Medicine,  becaufe  of  its  immoderate  Heat,  and 
great  Acrimony  ;  but  much  by  the  Farriers, 
being  very  good  for  the  Farcy  and  Wind-Galls  irt 
Horfes.  The  Africans  ufe  this  Gum  internally, 
but  they  wafh.  it  firft  in  Poppy-Water,  to  abate 
the  Heat  of  it. 

Euphorbium  being  reduced  into  a  fine  Powder, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  Talk  to  do,  is  enclofed 
n  a  hollow’d  Quince,  which  being  cover’d  over 
with  a  Pafte,  is  baked  in  an  Oven.  It  ought  to 
be  corredted  with  Vinegar,  Juice  of  Lemons,  or 
four  Pomegranats  ;  or  elfe  with  the  Flegm  or 
Spirit  of  Vitriol.  By  a  chymic.il  Analyfis  it  yields 
a  great  deal  of  Oil,  of  a  moft  {linking  Smell,  and 
a  hot  burning  Tafte  ;  moreover,  an  acid  Flegm, 
and  a  {harp,  concreted,  volatile  Salt  are  extracted 
from  it.  Euphorbium  purges,  violently  from  five 
Grains  to  twelve,  and  is  ufed  againft  the  Dropfy 
and  lethargick  Diftemper.  The  Pills  of  Eu¬ 
phorbium  of  Ahurcetan,  are  prepar’d  from  it, 
being  good  againft  intermitting  Fevers.  It  is  ufed 
in  the  Pills  of  Nitre  of  Tr alii  anus,  and  in  Mefues 
Pills  of  Hermodaflyls. 

Euphorbium,  fo  call’d  from  Euphor¬ 
bias,  Phyfician  to  King  Juba,  who  Lemery. 
firft  introduced  it  into  Pradtice,  and 
with  it  cur’d  Augujlus  Co- far  -,  is  a  yellowifh  Gum- 
in  little  brittle  Pieces,  very  acrid  and  burning  to 
the  Tafte.  It  flows  by  cutting  from  a  Sort  of 
Ferula  that  bears  the  fame  Name.  The  Bark  is 
hard  and  thorny  ;  the  Leaves  about  the  Length  of 
a  Man’s  Finger,  and  thick,  of  a  quadrangular 
Form,  garnifh’d  at  each  Angle  with  a  great 
Number  of  little  Thorns.  It  grows  in  Libya. 

It  is  yellow  and  clear,  in  hollow  Drops  as  big 
as  Peafe,  and  almoft  like  Sarcocol,  and  is  in  Blad¬ 
ders  as  clear  as  Glafs.  Chufe  that  which  is  white, 
bright,  pure,  or  yellow  and  fharp,  which,  with 
a  {mail  Touch,  makes  the  Tongue  burn.  It  is 
the  better  for  bang  old,  Age  abating  its  Sharpnefs, 
which  vvhilft  frefh  Is  not  to  be  ufed.  Dodonceus 
faith  it  is  the  Gum  of  a  Plant.  Diofcorides  af¬ 
firms,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  Kind  of  Libyan  Fe¬ 
rula,  being  cut.  It  is  adulterated  with  Gum 
Sarcocol,  and  Juice  of  Tithymal  or  Spurge.  It 
purges  ferous  and  watry  Humours,  but  is  vio¬ 
lently  inflaming.  It  is  adminifter’d  with  great 
Caution  in  Dropfies,  Gouts,  Palfies,  and  Green- 
Sicknefs  ;  for  it  powerfully  opens  the  Womb, 
provokes  the  Terms,  and  brings  away  both  Birth 
and  After-Birth. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Euphorbium,.  is 
the  Euphorbium  verurn  Csmmelin.  Euphorbium 
vtrum  Antiquorum.  R.  Hift.  1.  873.  Hort. 

Amft. 
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Amfl.  123.  EupherVtum  trigonum  fpinofum  re- 
tundifolium.  Aft.  Reg.  Par.  Anno.  1720. 

When  it  is  given  inwardly,  it  is  befl:  diffolv’d 
in  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  diluted  with  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds.  Some  venture  it  in  Clyfters,  in 
the  Quantity  cf  twelve  Grains,  in  Palftes  and 
Lethargies,  and.it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Snuff.] 

37.  Of  Olibanum,  cr  Male-Frank- 
incenfe. 

HP  H  E  Olibanum ,  which  we  ufually 
Pomct.  call  the  Male  Frankinccnfe ,  is  a 

Gum  that  flows,  by  Incifion,  from  the 
Trunk  of  feveral  Shrubs  which  are  found  plenti¬ 
fully  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia  Felix , 
where  they  grow  in  great  Quantities,  efpecially  at 
the  Foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from  whence  came  its 
Name  Thus  Libani  Oleum  Libani ,  and  by  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Language,  Olibanum  ;  it  was  alfo  call’d 
Frankinccnfe ,  becaufe  the  Antients  made  Ufe  of  it 
for  an  Incenfe  to  their  Gods.  From  Arabia  Felix 
they  tranfport  it  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt,  from 
whence  it  comes  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  from 
Grand  Cairo  to  Alexandria ,  where  it  is  embark’d 
for  Marfeilles.  Several  Perfons  write,  that  when 
they  cut  the  Trunk  of  the  Frankincenfe-Tree , 
and  it  begins  to  drop,  no  Body,  except  thofe  who 
are  of  a  certain  reputed  holy  Family,  may  be 
permitted  to  gather  it.  Chufe  the  fineft  white 
Tears,  inclining  fomewhat  to  a  gold  Colour, 
which  being  chew’d,  make  the  Spittle  white  as 
Milk,  and  are  of  a  bitter  unpleafant  Taffe,  throw¬ 
ing  fuch  afide  as  is  full  of  Duff,  and  Leaves,  and 
little  yellow  Pieces,  to  which  it  is  very  fubjeft. 
Its  Ufe  is  for  feveral  Compofitions,  as  well  Chy- 
mical  as  Galenical. 

This  Olibanum  drops  from  the  Tree  plentifully, 
in  roundifh  Drops,  fome  bigger,  fome  lefs, 
fcarcely  any  of  them  exceeding  the  Size  of  a 
Horfe-Bean  ;  and  it  falls  pure,  without  either 
Bark,  Wood,  or  any  other  Thing  flicking  to 
it,  and  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  ;  the  whiter  it  is, 
the  more  it  is  efleem’d.  This  reflnous  Gum 
flrengthens  the  Bowels,  flops  Fluxes  and  the  Go¬ 
norrhoea  in  Men,  with  the  Fluor  Albus  in  Women, 
taken  from  one  Dram  to  two  in  Jelly  of  Ifinglafs. 
It  is  cephalick,  cardiack  and  peftoral,  comforts 
the  Head,  and  revives  the  Memory,  fuppreffes 
Melancholy  and  the  Vapours,  and  abates  vehe¬ 
ment  Coughing,  Hoarfenefs  and  Catarrhs.  The 
Fume  taken  up  the  Fundament,  cures  the  Piles. 

38.  Of  Moca  Frankincenfe. 

T1  H  E  Frankincenfe  of  Moca  is  no- 
A  thing  elfe  but  a  Kind  of  Olibanum  Pmet. 
in  little  'fears,  or  in  the  Mafs,  much 
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loaded  with  Dirt,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  fomething 
bitter  to  the  Tafle,  that  is  brought  into  France  by 
the  Eajl-India  Company  ;  upon  which  Account  it 
is  call’d  the  Company’s  Frankincenfe,  Olibanum, 
or  Indian  Frankincenfe.  They  never  fell  it  but  to 
counterfeit  the  former,  and  fometimes,  tho’  very 
improperly,  for  the  true  Bdellium. 

39‘  Of  Me  Manna  of  Frankincenfe. 

H  E  Manna  of  Frankincenfe  is 
only  a  Number  of  little  round  Pomet. 
Grains,  that  are  clear  and  tranfparent, 
which  are  found  in  the  Olibanum ,  and  which  are 
to  be  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes  and  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  Olibanum. 

Thus,  or  Frankincenfe ,  is  a  Kind  of 
white  or  yellowifh  Rofin,  which  yields  Lcmery. 
a  great  Smell  and  Perfume,  when  thrown 
into  the  Fire  ;  it  is  drawn  by  Incifion  from  a  little 
Tree,  the  Leaves  whereof  are  like  the  Lentisk, 
and  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  Holy  Land, 
efpecially  about  Mount  Libanus.  They  call  this 
Tree  Thus,  or  Arbor  thurifera  ;  the  Tree  bear¬ 
ing  Frankincenfe. 

The  firfl  that  flows  from  the  Tree  in  clear 
pure  Tears  or  Drops  they  call  Olibanum  Melax, 
Thus  Mafculum,  or  the  Male  Frankincenfe  3  that 
which  falls  confufedly  on  the  Ground,  and  is 
fometimes  mix’d  with  the  Pieces  of  the  Bark  of 
the  Tree,  or  with  fome  other  Impurities,  is  the 
common  Frankincenfe  which  fome  call  Female 
Frankincenfe  ;  it  is  in  the  Lump,  yellowifh,  foft, 
fat,  very  apt  to  take  [Fire,  and  odoriferous  : 
That  which  is  call’d  the  Manna  of  Frankincenfe, 
is  the  Olibanum  in  fmall  Grain  or  Seed,  that  is 
round  and  pure,  bearing  the  Colour  of  fine 
Mama  ;  this  Sort  yields  abundance  of  Oil  and 
volatile  Salt.  The  Olibanum  is  deterfive,  a  little 
aftringent,  fudorinck,  proper  for  Difeafes  of  the 
Breaft,  for  the  Pleurify,  to  flrengthen  tho  Brain, 
for  the  fcouring  of  the  Guts,  being  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  and  is  ufed  externally  to  deterge  and  con- 
folidate  Ulcers.  The  common  Frankincenfe  is 
deterfive,  and  deficcative,  being  mix’d  in  Oint¬ 
ments  and  Plaifters. 

$  The  Bark  of  the  Tree,  from  whence  the  Fran¬ 
kincenfe  flows,  is  call’d  Thymiama ,  Thus  Judas- 
rum,  or  the  Frankincenfe  of  the  Jews  :  It  is 
call'd  Thymiama  from  fmelling  fvveet  in  burning, 
becaufe  they  burn  this  Bark  in  the  Churches,  or 
their  Houfes,  to  perfume  them.  It  ought  to  be 
chofen  thick,  fat,  or  refinous  ;  fmooth,  frefh  and 
fragrant  ;  it  is  deterfive  and  drying. 

[We  are  not  certainly  inform’d  what  Tree  it 
is  which  produces  the  Olibanum  ;  Theophi  ■afrs 
calls  it  a  fmall  Tree  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Pear-Tree  ;  others  have  compar’d  it  to  the  Len- 
tijk,  and  others  to  the  Acacia  Kind  3  and  The  vet, 
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who  in  all  Probability  is  moft  right  of  all,  judges 
it  to  be  of  the  Pine  Species. 

The  Olibanum  is  brought  to  us  from  Africa  and 
the  Eaf -Indies. 

The  Thus  vulgar e  of  the  Shops  is  the  dry  Re- 
fin  of  the  Pinus  fylvefris,  Ger.  1175.  Pinus 
fylvefris  vulgaris  Genevenfis  et  Te  da,  J.  B.  1253. 
and  the  fofter  Kind,  call’d  Thus  faemininum,  or 
common  Incenfe,  is  only  a  thinner  Sort  of  this, 
very  much  approaching  to  the  Turpentine  Kind.] 

40.  Of  Gum  Copal. 

TH  E  Gum  Copal,  which  we  call. 
Oriental  Copal,  is  a  clear,  tranfpa- 
reht  Rofin,  of  a  golden  Colour,  that 
flows  from  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate 
Growth,  adorn’d  with  Leaves  which  are  green, 
long,  large,  and  pointed  ;  and  with  a  Fruit  that 
is  like  our  Cucumbers,  of  a  dark  Colour,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  a  Meal,  or  Flour,  of  a  very 
good  Tafte. 

Chufe  this  Rofin  in  fine  Pieces,  of  the  moft 
beautiful  yellow  Colour,  clear  and  tranfparent, 
that  is  eafy  to  break  or  crumble  ;  and  which, 
when  put  into  the  Fire,  melts  prefently,  and 
yields  a  Smell  like  that  of  Olibanum.  This  Rofin 
is  very  feldom  brought  into  France,  and  therefore 
its  Ufe  is  little  known,  altho’  it  is  often  met  with 
in  both  the  Indies.  But  in  the  Room  of  it  we 
have  another  Gum  Copal  brought  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iflands,  which  fome  improperly  call  Kara  be 
This  Gum  flows,  without  cutting,  from  the 
Trunk  and  Branches  of  feveral  large  Trees,  like 
our  Black  Poplars,  that  grow  plentifully  upon  the 
Mountains  of  the  Antilles,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  along  the  Rivers,  by  means  of  the  Rains 
and  Torrents  of  Water  that  pafs  by  the  R.oots  of 
thefe  Trees,  where  this  Gum  falls  naturally.  Its 
Ufe  is  to  make  Varnifh  of,  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  to  fell  inftead  of  the  true  Karabs,  tho’  very 
improperly,  becaufe  it  is  fcarce  any  thing  like  it  ; 
fmells  little  when  burnt,  and  is  therefore  no  ways 
ufeful  to  allay  the  Vapours  :  Befides,  it  is  fo  like 
the  Gum  Senega,  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  not  diflolving  in  Water  to  difeover 
the  Difference  by. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Copal,  is  the 
Copalli  quavith  Palahoca  five  arbor  Copallifera  la- 
tifolia  five  fecunda ,  Hern.  46.  Rhus  Virginia- 
num  Lentifci  foliis,  R.  Hift.  p.  1799.  It  grows 
both  in  the  Eaf  and  Wef -Indies. 

The  Indians  call  all  tranfparent  odoriferous 
Gums  Copal  ;  and  Hernandez  has  deferibed  eight 
Kinds  of  Copal  Trees  ;  but  the  Species  here  men¬ 
tion’d,  is  that  which  produces  the  Gum  we  ufe, 
under  that  Name,  which  only  differs  in  Colour  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  Purity,  and  to  the  Climate  in  which 
the  Tree  grows.  It  is  not  much  ufed  in  Medicine, 
but  is  in  great  Efleem  among  the  Vaniifhers.jl 
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41.  Of  Cancamum,  or  Gum  Cancamy. 

HIS  is  a  Drug  that  is  controverted 
even  to  this  Day  ;  fome  affirming  Pomet. 
it  to  be  Gum  Lac ,  others  Myrrh ,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  and  Turmeric k.  But  Mr.  Brifot,  a  Phy- 
fician  at  Paris,  at  his  Return  from  his  Voyage,  to 
the  Wef -Indies,  brought  into  France  a  Gum  of 
four  different  Colours  ;  the  firft  Amber-colour, 
the  fécond  blackifh,  the  third  the  Colour  of  Horn, 
to  which  was  faften’d  a  dry  white  Subftance  which 
was  what  we  fell  by  the  Name  of  Gum  Animes  ; 
this  a  great  many  People  fcarcely  believe,  not- 
withftanding  Dalechamp,  and  others,  have  men¬ 
tion’d  it  ;  but  I  can  attefl  the  Truth  of  it,  ha¬ 
lving  a  Piece  by  me  of  the  Size  of  one’s  Finger, 
where  the  four  Sorts  of  Gums  are  flicking  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  Tree  that  bears  thefe  four  Sorts  of  Gums 
is  of  a  moderate  Height,  and  the  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Myrrh  ;  it  grows  every  where  in  Africa,  Bra- 
fl,  and  in  St.  Chrifopber’s,  from  whence  this 
Piece  came,  which  was  given  me  by  a  Friend  the 
30th  of  July  1686,  who  had  it  of  a  Perfon  of 
the  firft  Quality,  to  whom  it  had  been  fent  by 
one  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Cbrifopbcr’s  :  That 
which  refembles  Amber,  being  burnt,  diffolves, 
and  has  the  Smell  of  Gum  Lac  ;  the  fécond, 
which  is  black,  melts  as  the  other,  and  has  a 
much  fweeter  Smell  ,  the  third,  which  is  like 
Horn,  is  almoft  without  Smell  ;  the  fourth  is  the 
Gum  Anime  :  But  fince  we  have  none  comes  to 
Paris  but  the  Anime  Kind,  chufe  fuch  as  is  white, 
dry,  brittle,  and  of  a  good  Smell.  This  Gum  is 
very  little  ufed  in  Medicine,  tho’  endow’d  with  a 
great  many  good  Qualities,  being  a  natural  Bal- 
fam.  Some  would  put  off,  tho’  very  wrong. 
Gum  Anime  for  Gum  Elemi  ;  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Difference,  the  Anime  being  hard  and 
white,  the  Elemi  moift  and  greenifh. 

Gummi  Copal,  five  Pancopal ,  is  a  foft 
Gum,  of  a  very  good  Smell,  of  a  white  Lemery. 
yellowifh  Colour,  and  fragrant,  brought 
fiom  Hifpaniola,  and  other  Places  of  the  Spanijh 
Wef  Indies.  Some  Authors  have  thought  this 
Gum  and  Gum  Anime  to  be  all  one  ;  they  may 
poflibly  be  comprehended  under  one  Genus  ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  Copal  is  a  Species  different 
from  the  other;  for  Copal  is  a  fine,  clear, 
tranfparent,  white  Gum,  in  fomewhat  greater 
Pieces,  and  very  odoriferous,  tho’  not  altogether 
fo  fweet  as  the  Anime  is  ;  and  with  this  Ccpal  it  is 
that  the  Indians,  inftead  of  Incenfe,  perfume  their 
Sacrifices  in  their  Temples,  as  the  Spaniards  ob- 
ferv’d  when  they  firft  came  among  them. 

Gum  Anime  is  alfo  a  whitifh  Gum,  but  is  fat¬ 
ter.  Gum  Copal  is  more  pure,  clear,  and  white, 
and  not  fo  fatty  as  the  other  ;  fo  that  of  the  two, 
the  Ccpal  is  indeed. the  more  excellent  in  Sub¬ 
ftance  ; 
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fiance  ;  but  the  Anime  is  the  more  odoriferous, 
and  to  be  chofen  before  the  Copal ,  if  it  be  for  a 
medicinal  Ufe  ;  but  the  Copal  is  to  be  chofen  be¬ 
fore  the  Anime ,  if  for  any  other  Purpofes. 

Cancamum  is  a  very  fcarce  Gum,  which  is  clot¬ 
ted,  and  refembles  feveral  Sorts  of  Gums  or  Ro- 
ftns  united,  or  flicking  clofe  one  to  the  other,  as 
one  entire  Gum.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Amber,  others  of  Gum  Anime ,  fome  of 
Benjamin,  and  fome  again  of  Lac  ;  whereas  all 
the  Cancanum  we  know  comes  from  Arabia ,  and 
mod  of  the  others  are  unknown  there  ;  fo  that  it 
rather  appears  to  be  a  fingular  Species  or  Kind  of 
itfelf,  and  the  true  Rofin  of  a  Tree  growing  in 
Arabia.  As  to  its  Virtues,  Experience  confirms 
that  it  {Lengthens  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  kills 
Worms,  and  opens  Obftruflions  of  the  Spleen. 
You  may  make  a  good  Varnifh  by  diffolving  it  in 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartariz’d,  or  good  Spirit  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  as  you  make  Varnifh  of  Gum  Anime,  or 
of  Seed  and  Shell  Lac. 

[We  are  altogether  ignorant  what  was  the  true 
Cancanum  of  the  Antients  ;  fome  have  thought 
they  meant  Myrrh  by  this  Name,  and  others, 
with  more  Probability,  Gum  Anime ,  which  is  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  A  ni  mi  fera  Arbor  Brafiliana ,  Herm. 
Par.  Bat.  Pr.  312.  Anime  Cancanum  Guscorum , 
Mont.  Exot.  IX.  Acacies  quodamodo  accedens  Ar¬ 
bor  Animes  Gummi  f undens  Americana  foliis  magnis 
acuminatis  in  pediculo  binis  Lobo  magno ,  eraffifmo 
Eduli ,  Breyn.  Prodr.  2.  8.  Courbaril.  Plum.  N. 
G.  49.  It  grows  in  New  Spain  and  Brafil  :  The 
Gum  has  the  fame  Smell  and  Virtues  with  the 
Copal-,  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the 
Word  Anime  among  the  Indians  comprehends  as 
many  Gums  as  Copal-,  but  the  Tree  here  men¬ 
tion’d,  produces  what  we  receive  and  ufe  under 
that  Name.] 

42.  Of  Gum  Lac  in  the  Stick. 

TH  E  natural  Gum  Lae ,  or  that  in 

. .  the  Stick,  is  a  reddifh  Gum,  that 

is  hard,  clear,  and  tranfparent,  which 
is  brought  us  adhering  to  little  Sticks  or  Reeds,  of 
the  Thicknefs  and  Length  of  one’s  Finger,  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
Quantities. 

The  Sieur  Roujfeau ,  who  was  a  long  Time  in 
the  Indies,  in  Per  fa  and  Pegu,  where  they  ga¬ 
ther  this  Gum  Lac,  fays,  that  in  thofe  Parts  there 
is  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Infeéts,  like  our  common 
Flies,  that  gather  together  the  Dew  which  is  found 
on  feveral  Trees  after  the  fame  Manner  as  we  cb- 
ferve  our  Bees  -,  and  when  they  are  full  of  this 
Dew,  they  difeharge  it  upon  whatever  they  meet 
with  :  That  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Places  flick 
•up  Branches  of  Trees,  Sticks  or  Reeds,  as  we 
do  here  in  the  Ground  for  Peafe,  or  the  like,  to 
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run  upon,  that  the  Flies  may  difeharge  their 
Loads  of  Dew  upon  thofe  Sticks,  and  the  Sun 
drys  them  to  a  Gum  that  is  hard  and  dry,  juft  as 
we  fee  it  ;  which  is  not  improbable,  fince  the 
Lac  we  have  brought  over,  flicks  upon  Pieces  of 
different  Wood,  and  likewife  upon  little  Reeds  : 
Befides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  Gum  does  not 
flow  from  thefe  little  Pieces  of  Wood  on  which 
it  is  found  flicking  ;  becaufe  there  are  no  Ap¬ 
pearances  from  whence  fuch  a  Matter  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  faid  Sieur  Roujfeau  has  affured  me  that 
the  lower  End  of  the  Body  of  thefe  Flies,  put 
into  Spirit  of  Wine,  makes  the  moft  beautiful 
Red  imaginable  ;  and  that  it  was  the  Tip  of  thefe 
Flies  that  might  be  call’d  the  Animal  Cochineal, 
and  not  the  Mefick  Cochineal ,  which  we  have 
treated  of  before. 

When  this  Gum  is  in  Perfeflion,  they  gather 
thefe  fmall  Sticks  loaded  with  it,  which  they  keep 
to  make  a  Tindlure  of,  and  to  trade  with  feveral 
Nations,  efpecially  with  the  Dutch  and  Englijh, 
from  whence  we  have  it  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call 
Stick-Lac.  Chufe  this  Gum  clear  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  fuch  as  melts  well,  the  leaft  full  of  Sticks, 
black  Gum,  and  other  Filth,  to  which  it  is  very 
fubjeét,  and  fuch  as  being  chew’d,  tinges  the 
Spittle  red,  and  boil’d  in  Water,  with  any  Acid, 
produces  a  fine  fcarlet  Colour.  ’Tis  with  this 
Tinéture  that  the  Indians  ftain  their  Linnen,  and 
the  People  of  the  Levant  what  we  call  Turky- 
Leather  ;  and  the  Indians  make  the  Wax  we 
name  from  thence  lndian-Wax  ;  the  Dutch  and 
Englijh  make  Scarlet  of  it. 

When  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  would  clear  what 
there  is  good  from  the  Stick- Lac,  they  grind  it 
flightly  in  a  Mill,  and  that  which  paffes  through 
the  Linnen,  they  feparate,  which  they  ufe  for 
Dying  ;  the  Remainder  is  the  grofler  and  worfe 
Part,  and  is  what  they  fend  to  us  (mix’d  with 
what  they  have,  by  the  Afliftance  of  Acids, 
drawn  the  finer  Tinélure  from,  without  changing 
its  Figure,  and  dry’d)  and  call  Seed-Lac. 

It  ought  to  be  chofen  fuch  as  melts  well,  and 
comes  as  near  the  Properties  of  the  Stick-Lac  as 
may  be. 

When  they  would  make  what  is  call’d  Shell- 
Lac,  they  take  the  Gum-Lac  off  the  Sticks  ;  and 
when  it  is  melted,  they  call  it  upon  a  Marble, 
and  make  it  flat  and  thin,  as  we  now  fee  it  :  It  is 
of  different  Colours  according  to  the  Fincnefs  of 
the  Gum  Lac  that  was  ufed  ;  but  that  "which  is  al- 
moft  black,  is  what  has  been  made  with  fuch  as 
had  the  Tinélure  drawn  from  it  before.  The 
Englijh  have  brought  into  France ,  for  many  Years, 
a  large  Quantity  of  the  fineft  Gum  Lac,  made  in 
the  Shape  of  Ears,  whence  it  has  receiv’d  the 
Name  of  Ear  Gum  ;  but  of  late  there  has  been 
none  of  it  feen.  As  to  the  Choice  of  Gum  Lacs, 
the  principal  Thing  is  to  have  them  fuch  as  will 
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melt  well  ;  for  all  the  Gum  Lac  that  will  not  melt 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  away,  efpe- 
cially  if  defign’d  lor  Spanijh  Wax,  which  is  the 
chief  Ufe  ot  it.  As  for  the  Shell  Lac ,  it  ought 
to  be  fhining,  clear,  tranfparent,  the  leaft  rug¬ 
ged,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  and  the  thinneft 
that  may  be.  The  third  Sort,  fuch  as  will  melt 
beft,  ought  to  be  the  leaft  burnt  ;  and  as  to  the 
Seed  Lac ,  the  Makers  of  Sealing-Wax  grind  it 
in  Mills,  as  they  cannot  melt  it. 

Lacca ,  or  Gum  Lac,  is  a  hard,  red, 
Lemery.  clear,  tranfparent  Rofin,  which  is 
brought  us  from  Bengal ,  Malabar ,  Pe¬ 
gu,  and  feveral  other  Eajl-India  Provinces,  ad¬ 
hering  to  little  Sticks  about  the  Length  and  Thick- 
nefs  of  one’s  Finger.  They  pretend  it  is  made 
from  the  great  wing’d  Ants,  or  a  Kind  of  Flies 
refembling  our  common  Flies,  which  draw  a  Juice 
from  the  Subftance  of  certain  Trees,  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  fame  upon  the  Boughs  of  others,  or 
elfe  upon  Sticks  or  Reeds,  fet  up  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  which  being  dry’d  into  a  Gum,  is  call’d 
Stick  Lac.  You  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  affords 
the  higheft  Colour,  neat,  dear,  a  little  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  that  will  melt  upon  the  Fire  when  it  is 
lighted,  yields  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  being  chew’d 
tinges  the  Spittle  of  a  red  Colour  ;  and  likewife 
boil’d  in  Water  with  any  Acid,  ftrikes  a  beautiful 
fcarlet  Dye.  This  Gum  yields  abundance  of 
Oil,  a  little  volatile  Salt,  fome  Earth  and  Phlegm  ; 
it  is  incifrve,  penetrating,  deterfive  ;  it  purifies 
the  Blood,  excites  Sweat,  and  Womens  Courfts  ; 
facilitates  Refpiration,  refills  the  Malignity  of 
Humours,  and  ftrengthens  the  Gums. 

They  fell  at  the  Druggifts  a  flat  Gum  Lac , 
call’d  Shell  Lac ,  which  differs  not  from  the  other, 
but  as  it  is  feparated  from  the  Sticks  ;  diflolved 
and  caft  upon  a  Marble,  it  looks  like  Glafs  of 
Antimony.  They  have  likewife  Lac  in  Seed,  or 
little  Bits  ;  but  ufually  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
other,  becaufe  it  is  often  only  the  remaining  gref¬ 
fier  Parts  of  the  Gum,  after  the  Dutch  and  Eng - 
lijh  have  taken  the  fcarlet  Tincture  off  from  it. 
This  Seed  Lac  is  ufed  for  Sealing-Wax.  The  In¬ 
dian  Sealing-Wax  is  made  of  the  Gum  Lac  melted 
or  liquified,  and  colour’d  with  Vermilion,  and  is 
much  better  than  that  made  in  France ,  becaufe  i  t 
is  compofcd  of  choice  Gum  Lac  ;  inftead  of  which, 
that  of  France  is  generally  of  the  worft  Seed  Lac , 
Rofin,  and  Vermilion.  The  black  Sealing-Wax 
is  ting’d  or  colour’d  with  Smoke  Black  ;  the  yel¬ 
low  with  Orpiment,  £sV. 

They  give  the  Name  of  Lac,  or  Lake,  to  fe¬ 
veral  Kinds  of  dried  Paftes,  or  Crayons,  which 
the  Painters  ufe  to  paint  in  Miniature,  and  in  Oil. 
That  which  is  call’d  fine  Venetian  Lac ,  is  made 
with  Meftick  Cochineal,  which  remains  after 
drawing  off  the  firft  Carmine  :  Thefe  they  pre¬ 
pare  better  at  Paris  than  Venice ,  and  make  them 
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up  in  little,  foft,  brittle  Troches,  of  a  deep  red 
Colour.  That  which  is  call’d  Dove  Lac,  or  Flat 
Lac,  is  made  with  Shaving*  of  Scarlet,  boil’d  in 
a  Lixivium  of  white  Pot-Afhes,  Chalk  and  Alum, 
which  they  form  a  Pafte  of,  and  make  into  Ta¬ 
blets  to  dry  ;  the  beft  is  made  at  Venice.  There 
is  a  certain  Tindture  made  of  Braftl  Wood, 
which  the  Painters  call  Liquid  Lac. 

43.  Of  Indian  Wax. 

H  E  Indian  Wax  is  made  of  Gum 
Lac,  melted  and  colour’d  with  Pomet. 
pale  Vermilion,  and  afterwards  form’d 
into  round  or  flat  Pieces,  in  the  Manner  as  we 
now  have  them.  Chufe  fuch  as  melt  well,  are 
fmooth,  the  leaft  full  of  brown  Spots,  and  of  the 
higheft  Colour  you  can  get.  This  Wax  is  of  no 
other  Ufe  than  to  feal  Letters,  and  it  ought  to  be 
this  which  bears  the  Name  of  the  true  Sealing- 
Wax,  and  not  that  which  is  mix’d  and  traded 
with  at  Paris,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Seed 
Lac,  ground  and  incorporated  with  melted  Rofin, 
and  colour’d  by  the  Addition  of  a  little  Vermi¬ 
lion,  and  fo  fold  amongft  us.  And  as  this  Wax 
is  of  a  bafe  Colour,  becaufe  they  put  in  very  little 
Vermilion,  they  cover  their  Sticks  over  flightly 
with  a  good  Alining  Red  ;  which  Cheat  is  cafy  to 
difeover  by  breaking  the  Sticks,  and  feeing  that 
they  are  not  of  the  fame  Colour  within  as  with¬ 
out.  I  wonder  why  this  Kind  of  Wax  fliould  be 
fo  falfly  call’d  Spanijh  Wax,  fince  the  Spaniards 
never  make  it,  but  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 
There  are  feveral  other  Sealing-Waxes  made  of 
other  different  Colours,  as  black,  yellow,  ÜV. 
befides  perfum’d  'Wax,  that  is  made  by  adding  a 
little  Civet  or  Mufk  to  the  Compofition. 

[This  common  Opinion  of  the  Gum  Lac  being 
left  on  Sticks,  & c.  by  Flies,  which  is  alfo  coun¬ 
tenanc’d  by  Garzias  and  Bontius,  who  both  fay, 
that  it  is  form’d  in  that  Manner  by  what  they  call 
a  Species  of  large  wing’d  Ants,  fieems  repugnant 
to  Reafon  and  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature, 
and  is  not  believ’d  by  many  very  eminent  Authors, 
among  whom  John  Bauhin,  and  the  late  celebra¬ 
ted  Mr.  Ray ,  are  of  Opinion  that  it  is  the  na¬ 
tural  Gum  ouzing  from  the  Branches  of  the  Trees 
we  have  it  found  on.  Herman  has  deferib’d  feve¬ 
ral  Lacca-Trees  ;  but  what  we  have  b;  ought  into 
Europe  is  gather’d  from  the  Jujuba  Indica,  Rai. 
Hi  ft.  2.  155.  Jujuba  Indica  rotundi folia  Spinofa , 
foliis  majoribus  fubtus  lanuginofis  et  incanis,  Breyn. 
Pr.  2.  60.  Commel.  Flon.  Mal.  14g.  Zizy - 
phus  Indica  Arger.tea  teta,  Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  8. 
37.  which  is  plentiful  in  Malabar ,  and  many 
other  Parts  of  the  Eajl-Indies  ;  and  I  think  there 
can  be  no  great  Difficulty  in  deciding  the  true 
Origin  of  this  Drug,  when  Herman  affirms  that 
he  has  himfelf  often  procur’d  a  fine  red  and  tran- 

1}  d  fparent 
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fparent  Gum  Lacca,  tho’  in  finall  Quantities,  from 
Incifions  which  he  made  in  the  Bark  of  this  Tree. 
The  Pundlure  made  in  the  Bark  by  Flies  and  Ants 
may  indeed  very  much  facilitate  the  flowing  of 
this  Gum  ;  and  hence,  I  fuppofe,  grew  at  firft 
the  Opinion  of  their  leaving  it  there  :  Nay,  tho’ 
we  fhould  allow  Mr.  Geoffroy  the  Truth  of  what 
he  fuppofes,  as  to  its  being  the  Nefts  of  thefe  In¬ 
fers,  and  their  Eggs  being  found  in  fome  of  the 
Cells  of  it,  I  cannot  fee  that  he  need  think  that 
a  Proof  of  the  Matter’s  being  brought  thither  by 
them,  any  more  than  that  the  Subftance  of  a  Gall 
is  brought  and  lodg’d  upon  an  Oak  by  a  Fly,  be- 
caufe  the  Egg,  or  Eula,  of  a  Fly  is  found  in  it  : 
Allowing  therefore  the  Truth  of  thefe  Eggs  being 
fometimes  found  in  the  Cells  of  the  Lacca,  as  I 
mull:  acknowledge  I  have  fometimes  found  Bodies 
that  had  that  Appearance,  I  think  it  rather  a 
Proof  of,  than  an  Objection  again!!:,  what  I  believe 
as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Lacca ,  which  is,  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  inftrudted  a  certain  winged  Infedl  to 
pierce  the  Bark  of  the  Jujuba  Laccam  fundens ,  as 
I  would  call  that  Species  we  have  the  Lacca  from, 
and  there  to  leave  its  Eggs,  where  a  proper  Juice 
would  foon  naturally  flow  over  them,  and  defend 
them  from  external  Injuries  ’till  the  Time  of  their 
hatching.] 

44.  Of  Balfam  of  Judæa,  or  Balm  of 
Gilead. 

TH  E  Balfam  of  Judaa ,  which  we 

. .  ufually  call  Opobalfamum,  Balm  of 

Gilead ,  Egyptian  Balfam ,  or  Balfam 
tf  Grand  Cairo,,  is  a  liquid  white  Balfam,  that 
flows  during  Summer  from  the  Trunk  of  a  Shrub, 
that  bears  Leaves  like  Rue,  and  white  Flowers 
fhap’d  like  Stars  j  in  the  Middle  of  which  rife 
little  Berries,  that  are  fharp  at  the  End,  in  which 
is  a  fmall  Kernel  ;  this  little  Fruit  we  call  Carpo- 
lalfamum  -,  it  flicks  to  the  Branches  by  means  of 
a  fmall  Stalk,  is  green  at  the  beginning,  and  grows 
brown  as  it  ripens. 

Jericho  was  once  the  only  Place  in  the  World 
where  this  true  Balfam  was  to  be  found  ;  but  fince 
the  Turks  have  been  Mafters  of  the  Holy  Land, 
they  have  tranfplanted  this  Shrub  into  their  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  guarded  by 
1'everal  Janiffarits ,  during  the  Time  the  Balfam 
flows.  A  Friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  at 
Grand  Cairo,  aflured  me,  that  no  body,  unlefs 
by  looking  over  the  Walls,  could  get  a  Sight  of 
thefe  Shrubs,  which  are  defended  by  very  high 
Walls,  as  well  as  Soldiers,  from  any  Chriftians 
entering.  And  as  to  the  Balfam,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  get  any  upon  the  Place,  unlefs  it  is  by 
means  of  fome  Embaflador  at  the  Porte,  to  whom 
the  Grand  Signior  has  made  a  Prefent  of  it,  or 


by  the  Janiffaries,  who  watch  this  precious  BaI-> 
fam  ;  by  which  we  may  underftand,  that  what  fe- 
veral  Cheats  pretend  to  fell  for  true  Balfam  of 
Gilead,  is  nothing  but  white  Balfam  of  Peru, 
which  they  prepare  with  Spirit  of  Wine  rectified, 
or  with  fome  diftill’d  Oils. 

But  it  is  met  with  fometimes  in  the  Cabinets  of 
the  great  Lords.  In  1687  there  happen’d  to  be 
a  Quantity  fent  to  Madam  de  Villefavin,  which 
was  found  to  be  about  fourteen  Ounces  in  two 
Leaden  Bottles,  as  it  came  from  Grand  Cairo , 
which  was  fold  to  a  Perfon  who  let  me  fee  it  ;  wc 
found  it  to  be  very  hard,  of  a.Golden  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  a  Citron  Smell  :  But  fince  that,  a 
Friend  of  mine  gave  me  one  Ounce,  which  he 
brought  himfelf  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  which 
was  of  a  folid  Conflftence,  like  that  of  Turpen¬ 
tine  of  Chio,  and  of  a  fragrant  Smell,  which  is 
the  true  Sign  of  its  Goodnefs. 

45.  Of  Carpobalfamum. 

• 

H  E  Carpobalfamum  is  as  I  have 
faid,  the  little  Fruit  of  the  Bal-  Pomet. 
fam-Shrub  ;  thefe,  to  have  their  due 
Qualities,  ought  to  be  new,  and  of  an  aromatick 
Tafte,  and  a  pretty  pleafant  Smell.  They  are  of 
fome  medicinal  Ufe,  but  principally  for  the  great 
Treacle,  wherein  they  require  no  other  Prepara¬ 
tion  than  to  be  chofen  true,  and  freed  from  their 
Stalks,  empty  Shells,  and  fuch  as  are  Worm- 
eaten  amongfl  them. 

46.  Of  Xylobalfamnm,  or  the  Balfam- 
Wood. 

HIS  is  the  Trunk  and  Branches, 
ftripp’d  from  the  Leaves  and  Seed  Pomet. 
of  the  Balfam-Shrub,  which  we  have 
brought  in  little  Faggots,  from  Cairo  to  Mar- 
feilles  ;  for  they  every  Year  prune  the  Balfam- 
Shrubs  as  we  do  our  Vines,  and  bind  up  the  Cut¬ 
tings  for  Sale  ;  for  the  Turks  love  rather  to  make 
Profit  of  it,  than  burn  it.  Chufe  your  Ealfam- 
Wood  in  little  Rods,  full  of  Knots,  reddifh  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within,  the  moft  refinous  and 
aromatick  that  can  be  got.  The  chief  Ufe  of  it 
is  in  the  Troches  of  Hedicrcy,  without  any  other 
Preparation  than  the  Choice  abovefaid. 

47.  Of  Balfam  of  Mecca. 

H  E  Turks,  who  go  a  Pilgrimage 
every  Year  to  Mecca,  bring  from  Pomet. 
thence  a  certain  dry  white  Balfam,  in 
Figure  refembiing  white  Copperas,  efpecially 
when  it  is  ftale.  The  Perfon  who  made  me  a 
Prefent  of  about  half  an  Ounce,  allur’d  me,  that 
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he  brought  the  fame  from  Mecca  liquid,  and  that 
the  Smell  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead.  The  fame  Perfon  likewife  did  teftify  to  me, 
that  it  was  as  good  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 

There  is  a  Tincture  and  Spirit  of  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead  ;  theTimSture  is  a  great  Secret  in  the  Vene¬ 
real  Difeafe  ;  the  Spirit  is  of  great  Value,  by 
Reafon  of  its  balfamick  Virtues,  being  beneficial 
to  the  nervous  and  membranous  Parts  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  volatile,  fubtile,  and  deterfive  Salt,  which 
mundifies  ftrongly,  by  which  it  takes  away  the 
Vifcofities,  Impurities,  and  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  Ureters  idc. 

Balfamum  Judaicum ,  Gileadenfe  ve- 
Ltmery.  rum  Ægyptiacum ,  Syriacum ,  de  Mecca, 
the  true  Syrian  Balfam  or  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead  ;  proceeds  from  a  fmall  Tree  or  Shrub  that 
once  grew  no  where  but  in  the  Valley  of  Jericho  in 
Gilead ,  and  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  but  fince  the  Turks 
have  been  Mailers  of  that  Part  of  the  World, 
they  have  tranfplanted  thefe  Trees  into  other 
Parts,  where  no  Chriftians  are  permitted  to  ap¬ 
proach,  by  the  Command  of  the  Sultan,  who  has 
appointed  Soldiers  to  guard  every  one  of  thefe 
Trees  perpetually.  This  Tree  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  Shrub-Trefoil,  bearing  a  few  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Rue,  or  rather  like  the  Leaves  of  the  Maftick- 
Tree,  being  always  green,  and  confifting  of  three, 
five,  and  fometimes  of  feven  Wings.  The  Bran¬ 
ches  are  odoriferous,  refinous,  and  tough  ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  white  Colour,  inclining  to  a 
Purple,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Egyptian 
Thorn,  or  Acacia ,  of  a  very  fine  fragrant  Smell  ; 
the  Seeds  are  yellow,  contain’d  in  Cods  that  are 
of  a  blackifii  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  being  of 
a  fweet  Smell,  a  pungent  and  bitter  Tafte,  pour¬ 
ing  forth  a  yellow-colour’d  Moifture  like  Honey: 
The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  call’d  Opobalfam  ;  and 
the  Liquor  ifiuing  from  it  is  call’d  in  the  Shops, 
the  Liquor  of  Opobalfam  ;  and  the  Wood  of  the 
Tree  Xylobalfam,  or  Balfam-Wood,  which  is  ce- 
phalick  and  ftomachick,  refills  Poifon,  and  drives 
away  any  Contagion.  It  is  preferib’d  in  feveral 
pharmaceutical  Difpenfations,  and  may  be  ufed 
inftead  of  Yellow  Sanders,  or  Wood  of  Aloes. 
The  Carpobalfam ,  or  Fruit  thereof,  is  alexiterial, 
proper  to  {Lengthen  the  vital  Parts,  to  excite  the 
Semen  Virile ,  to  cure  the  Biting  of  Serpents,  and 
other  venomous  Creatures  ;  but  as  it  is  fcarce, 
Cubebs  are  ufed  in  its  Stead. 

There  flows,  in  Summer-time,  from  the  Trunk 
of  this  Balfam-Tree,  being  cut,  or  the  Boughs 
lopp’d  off,  a  liquid  Rofin  that  is  white  and  fra¬ 
grant,  call’d  in  Latin ,  Opobalfamum ,  Balfame- 
læon ,  Balfamum  de  Mecha ,  Balfamum  veru?n  Sy¬ 
riacum,  Balfamum  album  Ægyptiacum  feu  Judai¬ 
cum.  As  this  Balfam  is  fcarce,  dear,  and  pre¬ 
cious,  it  is  apt  to  be  mix’d  and  adulterated.  It 
ought  to  be  of  a  Confiftecce  very  nçar  like  that 


of  Turpentine,  of  a  vvhitifh  Colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  tranfparent,  of  a  penetrating  and  plcafant 
Smell,  the  Tafte  a  little  bitter  and  acrid.  If 
yields  abundance  of  Oil  that  is  half  exalted  by  thus 
volatile  Salt.  If  for  Curiofity  one  would  make  a 
Diftillation  of  it,  in  tire  firft  Place  we  {hall  find 
an  etherial  Oil,  then  a  yellow  Oil,  and  at  iaft  a 
red  Oil,  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  Diftillation 
of  Turpentine.  But  as  this  white  Balfam  is  a 
natural  Drug  fo  exalted,  that  it  Hands  in  need  of 
no  Aftiftance  from  Chymiftry,  it  is  much  better 
to  ufe  it  in  its  natural  State.  To  know  if  this 
Balfam  is  true  and  frefli,  pour  fome  Drops  of  it 
into  a  Glafs  of  Water,  and  it  will  fpread  itfelf 
delicately  upon  the  Surface,  and  afterwards  be  ea- 
fily  collected  together  by  the  End  of  a  Stick  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  Water  ;  but  if  this  Balfam  be  old, 
tho’  it  be  true,  it  gains  a  firmer  Confiftence  and 
Solidity,  fo  that  it  docs  not  fvvim  or  float  upon  the 
Water,  but  will  precipitate  to  the  Bottom. 

This  white  Balfam  is  the  mod  effential  Part  of 
the  Tree,  and  is  the  mod  valuable  Medicine  to 
fortifv  the  Heart  and  Brain.  The  Dofe  is  from 
two  Drops  to  five  or  fix.  And  it  is  likewife  given 
inwardly  to  deterge  and  confolidate  Wounds, 
{Lengthen  the  Nerves,  and  to  heal  Ulcers  of  the 
Lungs,  Confumptions,  Catarrhs  and  Phthificks, 
fo  that  there  is  fcarce  a  better  Thing  in  the 
World.  The  Ladies  ufe  it  for  a  Wafh,  and 
mix  it  with  a  little  Oil  and  the  four  cold  Seeds, 
to  foften  tiie  Roughnefs  of  the  Skin  ;  belldes 
which,  it  takes  away  Pimples  and  Blotches  in  the 
Face.  Seme  diffolve  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
Hungary  Water,  and  fo  mix  it  with  Snail  Water, 
or  Bean  Flower  Water,  to  make  a  Virgin’s  Milk 
or  Wadi  of. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead,  is  the  Balfamum  Syriacum  Ruta  folio,  C.  B. 
Pin.  400.  Balfamum  ab  Ægyptiis  Baleffan,  Alpin. 
Ægypt.  60.  and  the  Wood  and  Fruit  of  the  fame 
Tree  are  the  Xylobalfamum  and  Carpobalfamum. 
The  true  Balm  of  Gilead  is  a  refinous  Liquor 
vvhich  at  firft  is  of  the  Confiftence  of  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds  ;  but  by  Age  lofes  its  Smell,  and 
fometimes  its  Colour,  and  becomes  thick.as Tur¬ 
pentine  ;  when  fre&,  it  has  tire  Smell  of  Citron 
Peel. 

M.  Lippi ,  Embaffador  from  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Abyffmes,  being  in 
Egypt,  took  great  Pains  to  difeover  the  Plant,  and 
theWays  of  procuring  the  Balfam  from  it  ;  he  found 
there  were  three  Ways  of  collecting  it,  and  that 
the  three  Liquors  collected  differ’d  accordingly  ; 
the  firft,  and  fineft,  was  catch’d  as  it  flow’d  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  the  Tree  ;  the  fécond  was  pro¬ 
cur’d  by  Incitions,  and  the  third  by  boiling  the 
Tops  of  the  Trees,  which  firft  yield  a  very  fine 
Balfam,  and  afterwards  a  coarfer.  The  Balfam 
which  flows  fponttneoufly  from  tire  T rce  is  all  lent 
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to  the  Grand  Signor’s  Seraglio,  the  others  are 
fuffer’d  to  be  exported.] 

48.  Of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

"\A  T  E  fell  at  Paris  three  Sorts  of 
Ptmct.  »  *  Balfam  by  the  Name  of  Balfam 

of  Peru  ;  to  wit.  The  White,  which 
is  called,  the  Balfam  by  Incifion  ;  that  in  the 
Shell,  which  is  called  the  Dry  Balfam ,  and  the 
Black  Balfam.  This  firrt  is  a  white  Liquor,  altoge¬ 
ther  like  the  Bijon ,  of  which  I  fhall  treat  in  the 
Chapter  of  Turpentine,  that  diftils  from  the  Trunk 
and  large  Branches  of  certain  Shrubs,  whole 
Leaves  are  reprefented  in  the  Figure  of  Balfam  of 
of  Peru ,  which  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  New 
Spain,  lAc.  The  fécond  is  the  Balfam  in  the 
Shell,  which  drops  from  the  Branches  that  are 
cut,  at  the  Ends  of  which  they  hang  Shells,  to 
receive  a  kind  of  Milk  that  falls  into  them  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  V  ines  yield  a  clear  W ater. 
When  thefe  Shells  are  full,  they  place  others  in 
their  room,  continuing  fo  to  do  ’till  the  Trees 
will  yield  no  more  ;  then  they  expofe,  or  fet  thefe 
Shells,  in  hot  Places  for  fome  Days,  that  the  Milk 
may  congeal  or  harden,  and  change  its  Colour. 
The  third  is  the  Black  Balfam ,  which  is  made  by 
boiling;  the  Bark,  Branches  and  Leaves  of  thefe 
little  Trees  in  Water  ;  after  they  are  boil’d  fome 
Time,  taking  the  Whole  from  the  Fire,  and 
gathering  off  the  Fat  that  fwims  at  Top,  which  is 
of  a  blackifh  brown  Colour,  and  is  what  we  call 
Black  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  firft  and  fineft  Kind  of  all  being  that  which 
diftils  from  the  Branches,  is  a  hard  Balfam ,  which, 
to  have  its  requifite  Perfection,  ought  to  be  red- 
tlifh,  the  moft  fragrant  and  dry  that  may  be.  Its 
Ufe  is  as  well  in  Medicine,  as  to  make  a  Virgin’s 
Milk  abundantly  more  odoriferous  than  that  which 
is  made  of  Benjamin  and  Storax.  Several  Perfons 
have  allured  me,  that  the  Balfam  in  the  Shell  was 
a  Compofition  of  Benjamin,  Storax,  and  Balfam 
of  Peru,  which  I  never  could  find  to  be  true  from 
feveral  Trials  that  I  have  made.  However,  with 
this  Balfam,  and  fome  other  Drugs,  is  compofed 
the  Balfam  of  Monfieur  the  Governor  of  Berne , 
which  I  fhall  communicate  to  the  Publick,  becaufe 
of  its  many  great  Virtues. 

After  that  the  Branches  will  drop  no  more  they 
cut  the  Trunk,  and  from  thence  flows  a  white 
Humour,  that  is  as  clear  as  Milk  ;  which,  to  be 
right  arid  true,  ought  to  be  white,  and  as  Jike  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  as  may  be.  This  Balfam  is  of  no 
other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but  for  Wounds,  or 
to  fell  inftead  of  the  true  Opobalfamum  ;  though 
there  is  a  vaft  Difference,  in  that  the  true  Opobal¬ 
famum  has  a  Citron  Smell,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  withal  in  tire  white  Balfam  of  Peru. 

1  « 


49.  The  Manner  of  making  artificial  Balfam 
of  Peru. 

Have  been  inform’d  by  many  Perfons, 
that  the  Black  Balfam  of  Peru  is  Pomet. 
a  Compofition  made  by  tire  Portuguese, 
who  fell  it  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  Take  fine  Turpentine,  white  Frankincenfe, 
of  each  one  Pound  ;  Oil  of  Ben,  Olibanum,  Lab - 
danum.  Gum  Elemi ,  of  each  fix  Ounces  ;  Laven¬ 
der  Flowers  and  Nutmeg,  of  each  four  Ounces  ; 
Spikenard,  Wood  of  Aloes,  of  each  two  Ounces  ; 
Myrrh,  Aloes  and  Dragon’s  Blood,  of  each  one 
Ounce  and  Half  ;  the  little  Valerian  Orrice,  long 
Birthwort,  Acorus  Verus,  Mace,  Benjamin,  Sto¬ 
rax,  of  each  one  Ounce  ;  Zedoary,  Galingal, 
Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Caftor,  and  Maftich,  of  each 
fix  Drams  :  Powder  all  the  Drugs  grofly,  then 
melt  the  Turpentine,  Frankincenfe,  Gum  Elemi, 
and  Oil  of  Ben  over  the  Fire,  and  when  they  are 
diflolved,  incorporate  the  Powders  ;  and  when 
they  are  made  into  a  Parte,  put  them  into  a  Glafs 
Retort,  whereof  one  third  Part  is  empty  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  it  is  well  luted  and  dry’d,  fet  it  upon  a  Sand- 
Furnace  ;  and  when  the  Matter  begins  to  heat, 
there  will  flow  a  clear  Water,  then  an  Oil  of  the 
Colour  of  Gold,  at  laft  a  black  Balfam,  tending  to 
red,  which  fome  would  have  to  be  what  we  fell 
by  the  Name  of  Black  Balfam  of  Peru.  The 
Water  is  proper  to  be  taken  inwardly,  by  thofe 
who  have  the  Falling  Sicknels,  Convulfions,Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Stomach,  and  to  correct  Wind.  The 
Oil  is  good  for  the  Party,  Nerves  that  are  woun¬ 
ded,  Pains  in  the  Joints,  rubbing  them  with  it 
hot.  As  to  the  Balfam ,  it  has  the  fame  Virtues 
with  that  of  Peru. 

50.  The  Balfam  of  the  Governor  of  Berne, 
given  me  by  Mr.  Pimodan,  the  King's 
Lieutenant  of  Toul  in  Lorrain. 

A  K  E  dry  Balfam  of  Peru,  one 
Ounce  ;  Storax  in  Tears,  two  Pomet . 
Ounces  ;  Benjamin,  three  Ounces  ^ 

Aloes  Succotrine,  Myrrh,  Olibanum  in  Tears, 
Roots  of  Bohemia  Angelica,  Flowers  of  St.  John's 
Wort,  of  each  Half  an  Ounce  ;  Spirit  of  Wine, 
one  Quart  ;  beat  all  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  Bottle  well  flopp’d,  which  hang  in  the  Sun  in 
the  Dog-Days. 

The  Virtues  of  this  Balfam,  according  to  the  Origi¬ 
nal  given  me  by  the  J'aid  Mr.  Pimodan. 

Firft  of  all,  it  is  an  admirable  Balfam  for  all 
Kinds  of  Wounds  ;  it  is  alfo  excellent,  civen  in¬ 
wardly,  in  the  Cholick,  taking  four  or  five  Drops 
©f  it  in  a  Glafs  of  Claret.  It  is  alfo  fovereign  in 
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the  Gout,  applied  to  the  Part  affeiled,  with  a 
Feather  or  Cotton.  For  the  Tooth-ach  it  is  won¬ 
derful,  apply’d  to  the  Teeth  with  Cotton  that  has 
been  fteep’d  in  it.  It  cures  all  Sorts  of  Ulcers, 
Cancers  and  Shankers  ;  cures  the  Biting  of  veno¬ 
mous  Creatures  and  mad  Dogs  ;  is  good  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Marks  of  the  Small-Pox,  by  rubbing  the 
Pimples  as  they  appear  upon  the  Face.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  Piles,  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes, 
Pains  of  the  Stomach,  and  likewife  to  provoke  the 
Terms,  taken  five  or  fix  Drops  in  hot  White 
W  ine. 

Balfamum  Peruvumum ,  feu  Indicum , 
Lemery.  or  Balfam  of  Peru,  is  a  natural  Balfam, 
whereof  there  are  three  Sorts  or  Species. 
The  firft,  call’d  the  dry  Balfam ,  is  a  Sort  of  hard, 
reddifh,  fragrant  Rofin,  which  is  brought  us  in 
the  Shell.  [ Produced  as  deferib' d  in  Pomet.J  The 
fécond  is  a  liquid,  white,  fmelling  Rofin.  And  the 
third  is  a  black,  odoriferous  Balfam ,  which  is  the 
the  moft  common,  and  moft  in  Ufe  of  all  the 
others,  as  well  in  Phyfick  as  for  Perfumes.  It 
ought  to  be  vifeous,  and  of  a  Turpentine  Confl¬ 
uence,  of  a  blackifh  brown  Colour,  a  fweet  and 
agreeable  Tafte,  having  fome  Analogy  to  Storax. 
Thefe  Balfam  are  proper  for  the  Brain  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  drive  malignant  Humours  oft  by  Perfpi- 
ration,  to  deterge  and  heal  Wounds,  toftrengthen 
the  Nerves,  and  to  refolve  cold  Tumours.  The 
Dofe  from  a  Drop  to  four  or  five. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Balfamum  Pe- 
ruvianum  is  the  Hoilziloxitl ,  five  Arbor  Balfami 
Indict ,  five  Balfamifera,  Hern.  r.  51.  Caburciba, 
Pif.  57.  Hoitziloxitl  Mexiconorum ,  Jonf.  Dendr. 
709.  which  grows  in  New  Spain ,  and  other  Parts 
of  America.  The  Black  Balfam ,  which  is  almoft 
the  only  Kind  now  in  Ufe,  is  procur’d  as  deferib’d 
by  Authors,  by  boiling  the  Tops  of  the  Tree  ;  but 
the  IVhite  is  the  Produdlion  of  another  Species  of 
the  Peruvian  Balfam  Tree  :  It  flows  by  means  of 
Incifions,  from  the  Hecaconex  five  Balfamifera  fe- 
cuuda,  Hern.  52.  which  grows  plentifully  in 
Peru.] 

5 1.  Of  Balfam  of  Copyba,  or  Capivy. 

TH  E  Balfam  of  Capivy  is  brought  us 

. .  two  ways,  to  wit,  in  a  clear  Oil, 

and  a  thick.  And  this  Difference  arifes 
only  from  the  Difference  of  the  Time  in  which  it 
flows  from  the  Tree  ;  for  that  which  comes  firft 
from  the  Inciflon  that  is  made  in  the  Tree,  whofe 
Figure  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  herewith,  is  a 
clear  Oil,  that  is  white,  and  of  a  refinous  Smell  ; 
and  after  that  diflils  another  Sort,  that  is  of  a 
golden  Colour,  and  thicker,  which  gives  it  the 
Name  of  a  Balfam.  This  is  ufually  brought  from 
Portugal  in  earthen  Bottles,  fharp  and  narrow  at 
the  End,  in  which  is  often  found  a  Moifture, 


which  occasions  it  to  feparate,  and  makes  this 
Balfam  whitifh  like  Curd.  The  Tree  grows  in 
many  Parts  of  Brafil ,  as  Rio  de  "Janeiro ,  St.  Vin- 
cent ,  and  Fernarnbouc.  The  Natives  know  not  a 
better  Remedy  for  all  Sorts  of  Wounds,  than 
their  Colocai  ;  for  fo  they  call  this  Balfam  :  The 
Brafilians  call  it  Copaiba ,  the  Portuguezc ,  Gamelo. 
It  is  a  very  admirable  Medicine,  both  internally 
and  externally  ufed  ;  being  a  Specifick  in  the  Go¬ 
norrhea ,  and  Womens  Whites.  The  Natives 
found  out  the  Virtue  of  this  Balfam  by  means  of 
certain  Hogs  in  thofe  Parts,  who  prefently,  when 
they  were  wounded,  would  ftrike  their  Teeth 
againft  the  Trunk  of  thefe  Trees,  from  whence 
the  Balfam  would  flow  out  into  their  Wound  ; 
and  this  they  would  continue  to  do  ’till  they  were 
perfectly  well.  The  Wood  of  the  Tree  ferves 
them  to  die  red  with,  as  well  as  that  of  Brafil. 

Balfamum  Copahu ,  Copau ,  Copalyva, 

Copaif,  Campaif ,  Gamelo ,  or  Balfam  Lemery. 
of  Capivy  ;  is  a  natural  Balfam  flowing 
from  a  Balfam  Tree,  about  Surinam  in  the  Wefl- 
Indies,  hot  and  bitterifh  to  the  Tafte,  of  an  aro- 
mitick  Smell,  and  clear  tranfparent  Body,  like 
Venice  Turpentine,  but  equal  in  Goodnefs  and 
Virtue  to  moft  other  natural  Balfams.  It  com¬ 
forts  and  warms  a  cold  Stomach  and  Bowels,  dif- 
folves  and  enters  into  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood, 
depurates  it  from  ail  its  Feculencies,  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  Vulnerary,  and  a  very  good  Thing  againft  the 
Scurvy  ;  opens  Obftruftions,  and  provokes  Urine 
powerfully  :  It  ftrengthens  a  weak  Back,  flops 
Fluxes  of  all  Kinds  ;  in  a  Word,  provokes  Sweat, 
and  cures  moft  Difeafcs  which  are  to  be  remedied 
by  fweating,  doing  whatever  any  other  natural 
Balfam  or  Turpentine  will  do.  Dofe  from  twenty 
Drops  to  forty,  twice  a  Day. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Capivi,  is  the 
Arbor  Balfamifera  Brafilienfis  frudtu  monafpermo, 
Rai.  Hift.  2.  1759.  Copaiba  Brafilienfibus ,  Marc. 
130.  Copayva ,  Pif.  56. 

When  the  Balfam  is  new  it  is  of  the  Confl¬ 
uence  and  Colour  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  and 
fmellslikc  Lignum  Aloes,  but  the  Tafte  is  pungent 
and  bitter. 

52.  Of  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Alfam  of  Tolu  is  a  Rofin  that  flows 
from  the  Trunks  of  Trees,  by  Pomet. 
means  of  cutting  them.  Thefe  Trees 
are  found  in  great  Quantities  in  a  Province  of 
New  Spain,  which  is  betwixt  Carthagena  and 
Nombre  de  Dios ,  call’d  Tolu.  The  Balfam,  as  it 
flows  from  the  Tree,  is  of  the  Confiftence  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  and  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour.  The  In¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  Parts  tie  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tree  little  Veflels  made  of  the  black  Wax  of  that 
Country,  or  elfe  a  Calabajh ,  to  receive  the  Bal¬ 
fam  i 
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fam  ;  which,  after  it  is  fallen,  hardens,  and  be¬ 
comes  much  about  the  Confidence  and  Colour  of 
Flanders  Glue  newly  made. 

This  Balfam  is  very  fcarce  in  France  ;  thofe 
who  want  it,  procure  it  from  England ,  where  it 
is  very  common.  Chufe  that  which  is  frefh,  of  a 
fweet  penetrating  Smell,  like  Balm  of  Gilead  ; 
when  it  grows  dale  it  becomes  of  the  Confidence 
of  the  dry  Balfam  of  Peru  :  This  has  the  Virtues 
cf  the  other  Balfams,  but  more  particularly  is 
proper  for  internal  Ufes,  not  being  in  the  lead 
apt  to  vomit. 

Balfam  de  Tolu  is  a  balfamick  refin ous 
Lemery.  Liquor,  of  a  reddidi  Colour,  inclining 
to  that  of  Gold  ;  being  of  the  Confi¬ 
dence  of  T urpehtine,  very  clammy,  and  dicking 
fad  to  any  thing  ;  when  it  grows  old  it  grows  dry 
and  folid,  and  will  break  into  Pieces  almod  like 
Aloes.  It  is  of  a  very  fragrant  and  pleafant  Smell, 
reviving  the  Senfes,  much  refembling  the  Smell  of 
Lemons  and  Jeflàmine  Flowers,  but  dronger,  and 
not  fo  faint  and  weak.  It  is  more  edeem’d  than 
the  Balfam  of  Peru ,  and  reckon’d  almod  as  good  as 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  attenuates,  diffolves,  is 
pedtoral  and  vulnerary.  Outwardly  it  cures  old 
Aches  and  Pains  in  the  Head  and  Joints.  It  dops 
Catarrhs ,  helps  Defluxions ,  drengthens  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Bowels,  difeufles  Tumours, 
and  cures  Contrarions.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Tinc¬ 
ture,  Spirit,  and  volatile  Oil,  as  the  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead. ,  Uc. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Balfam  of  Toluy 
is  the  Balfamum  Provinces  Tolu ,  B  alfa  mi  fera  quar¬ 
to ,  Hern.  53.  Arbor  Balfamifera  Tolutana ,  Jonf. 
D.  308.  Balfamum  Tolutanum  foliis  ceraties  fimi- 
busy  quod  candidum ,  Com.  626.  The  Balfam  is 
brought  in  Shells  from  the  Province  of  Tolu  in 
America.  J 

53.  Of  the  New  Balfam. 

TH E  New  Balfamy  in  Colour  and 

. . .  Shape,  is  very  like  that  of  Folu ,  but 

of  a  much  lefs  agreeable  Smell.  This 
Balfam  is  made  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Oil 
of  Bays,  from  little  red  Fruit  that  comes  in  Cluf- 
ters,  upon  a  kind  of  Tree,  the  Leaves  whereof 
are  very  large  and  broad,  green  above,  and  green- 
ifh  underneath,  that  grows  in  the  Wefl- Indies  y  ef- 
pccially  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  This  Bal¬ 
fam  is  fo  very  fcarce  in  France ,  that  there  is  very 
rarely  -«ny  of  it  to  be  feen. 

[What  was  once  called  the  New  Balfam  was 
the  Balfamum  Ipccuebesy  drawn  from  the  Fruit  of 
the  Becuiba  nux ,  Geoff.  324.  It  was  of  great 
Edeem  in  Brazil  for  Palfies  and  Rheumatifms, 
and  brought  over  to  England  as  a  great  Remedy 
in  fuch  Cafes,  but  it  never  came  into  Ufe  hcre.J 
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54.  Of  Liquid  Amber. 

I  quid  Amber  is  a  Liquid  Rofin,  clear 
and  reddidi,  which  flows  from  the  Pomst. 
Trunk  of  Very  thick  and  large  Trees  ; 
the  Leaves  whereof  are  like  thofe  of  Ivy,  and 
which  grow  plentifully  in  New  Spain ,  where  they 
2re  called  Oçoçol.  The  Indians  cut  the  Bark  of 
thefe  Trees,  which  is  large,  and  very  thick,  and 
fo  they  afford  a  Rofin,  which,  when  they  have 
got  a  reafonable  Quantity  of,  they  fend  into 
Spain ,  where  it  is  fold  by  Barrel,  as  they  do  fine 
Turpentine  :  It  was  once  very  common  in  France , 
though  at  prefent  it  is  fcarce.  Chute  that  which 
is  clear,  of  a  good  Smell,  inclining  to  that  of 
Ambergreafe,  which  gives  it  the  Denomination, 
and  of  a  pale  Yellow.  When  it  grows  oid  it 
thickens,  and  is  of  a  redder  Colour.  It  is  an  ex- 
quifite  Balfam  for  curing  of  Wounds,  efpeciall/ 
the  Fijlula  in  Ano_. 

We  fell  two  Sorts  of  Liquid  Amber  ;  the  one  in 
a  thin  clear  Oil,  which,  for  its  Confidence,  is 
call’d,  Oil  of  Liquid  Amber  ;  and  the  other  in 
an  Oil  of  the  Confidence  of  Turpentine,  which 
from  thence  is  call’d,  Balfam  of  Liquid  Amber  : 
But  the  Difference  is  no  other  than  according  to 
the  Time  the  one  or  the  other  falls  from  the  Tree  ; 
for  that  which  falls  fird  is  always  the  cleared,  and 
fo  ought  to  be  preferr’d  to  the  other.  As  Liquid 
Amber  is  fcarce,  they  make  Ufe  of  Oil  of  St. 
John’s  Wort  in  its  Place,  which  is  made  with  the 
Flowers  put  in  Oil  Olive,  and  fet  it  in  the  Sun 
during  the  Dog-Days.  Thefe  Flowers  give  a  fine 
beautiful  red  Colour  to  the  Oil.  Some  People 
add,  very  properly,  fine  Turpentine  and  Saffron. 
The  older  this  Oil  is  made,  the  more  Virtue  it 
has  in  it.  Befides  this,  they  make  another  Oil  of 
a  blue  Colour,  with  Camomile  Flowers,  after  th* 
fame  manner  as  the  former. 

Liquid  Amber  is  a  natural  Balfam, 
or  a  Liquid  Rofin,  as  that  of  Turpen-  Lemery . 
tine,  clear,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh,  of  a 
pleafant  Smell,  almod  like  Ambergreafe.  It  flows 
by  Incifion  from  the  Bark  of  a  fine  large  Tree, 
that  grows  in  New  Spain ,  which  the  Indians  call 
Oçoçol ,  or  Ofocol  -,  the  Leaves  refemble  thofe  cf 
Ivy  ;  the  Bark  is  thick,  of  an  Adi-Colour,  and 
very  odoriferous.  They  gather  this  Liquid  Rofin, 
and  bring  it  to  us  in  Barrels  ;  but  fometimes  they 
leave  it  to  dry  in  the  Sun,  whêre  it  hardens  like 
common  Rofin.  This  Confidence  makes  iteafier 
to  tranfport  than  the  other  ;  but  the  Smell  is  not 
fragrant,  becaufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  exhales  fome 
of  the  more  volatile  Parts.  The  Trees  which 
produce  the  Liquid  Amber ,  perfume  with  their 
fine  Smell  the  Places  where  they  grow.  This  Li¬ 
quid  Amber  is  an  excellent  Balfam,  it  mollifies 
and  confolidates,  is  good  again d  Harc’i.efs  of  the 

Womb, 
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Womb,  Rheumatifm,  Sciatica,  and  Weaknefs 
of  the  Nerves. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  Liquid  Amber  is 
the  Styrax  Aceris  folio,  Rai.  Hift.  2.  184.8.  Sty- 
racem  fundens  vel  Styrax  arbor  Virginiana  Aceris 
folio ,  Breyn.  Prodr.  z.  84.  Acer  Virginianum 
odor  alum,  Herm.  Cat.  K.  B.  641.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Virginia ,  New  Spam ,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Weft- Indies,  and  is  kept  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious  here  in  England. 

The  refinous  Juice  flows  either  naturally,  or  by 
Incifions,  in  great  Abundance  ;  but  there  is  alfo 
another  Balfam  procur’d  from  this  Tree,  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  Twigs  and  Leaves,  and  taking  off  the 
oily  Matter  which  fv/imS  at  the  Top.  This  is 
often  fold  for  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Some  have  imagin’d  this  to  be  Liquid  Storax  of 
the  Shops  ;  but  that  is  an  erroneous  Opinion. 

The  refinous  Juice  was  once  much  ufed  in  Per¬ 
fumes,  CSc.  but  is  now  very  feldom  feen.J 

55.  Of  Turpentine. 

rT'Urpcntine  is  a  vifcous,  oily,  tranfpa- 
Pomtt.  rent,  refinous  Liquor,  that  flows 
.  naturally,  and  from  the  Incifions  that  are 
made  in  the  Trunks  of  feveral  different  Trees,  as 
we  {hall  fee  afterwards.  We  ufually  fell  three  Sorts 
of  Turpentine  ;  to  wit,  the  Turpentine  of  Ohio, 
the  Pine  Turpentine ,  commonly  called  V mice  Tur¬ 
pentine ,  and  the  Eourdeaux  Turpentine.  There 
are  feveral  others  befides  thefe  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Shops,  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  Names  gi¬ 
ven  them,  according  to  their  Adulterations. 

The  firft  and  the  deareft  of  all  the  Turpentines  is 
that  of  Chio,  which  flows  from  the  Trunk  and 
Large  Branches  of  a  Tree  of  a  moderate  Size,  cal¬ 
led  the  Turpentine  Tree ,  which  grows  in  the  Ifle  of 
Chio ,  in  Cyprus ,  Spain ,  and  France.  Thefe  Trees 
bear  deep  green  Leaves,  with  Flowers  and  Fruit, 
as  expreffed  in  the  Figure. 

As  for  the  Turpentine  of  Chio ,  it  ought  to  be  of 
a  folid  Confiftence,  without  any  kind  of  Tafte  or 
Smell,  of  a  White,  inclining  to  a  Green,  and  the 
leaft  Subjeft  to  flick  in  the  Teeth,  or  to  the  Fin¬ 
gers,  that  is  poffible  ;  and  take  Care  of  the  Pine 
Turpentine ,  which  fome  fell,  when  boiled  to  a 
Confiftence,  for  the  true  Chio  Turpentine  ;  but 
this  Cheat  is  eafily  found  out  by  its  ftrong  Smell, 
and  becaufe  it  fticks  to  the  Teeth.  This  Turpen¬ 
tine  is  very  little  ufed  becaufe  of  its  Dearnefs  ;  but 
•  there  are  fome  curious  honeft  Apothecaries  who 
make  Ufe  cf  it  upon  moft  Occafions. 

The  fécond  Turpentine  is  what  we  falfly  call  Venice 
Turpentine  ;  this  flows  at  firft  without  Incifion, 
from  the  Larch  Trees,  Pines  and  Fir  Trees  du- 
rinz  the  great  Heats  ;  and  this  Turpentine ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  natural  Balfam,  which  flows  without  Inci¬ 


fion,  is  call’d  by  the  Lionnoife ,  Bijon  ;  but  the 
little  we  have  brought  us  is  not  worth  fpeaking 
of,  for  the  Merchants  of  that  Country  know 
how  to  difpofe  of  it  to  better  Advantage,  in  that 
they  fell  it  for  true  white  Balfam  of  Peru  ;  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  wha t  M.  de  Furetier  obferves, 
who  fays,  that  the  Bijon  is  a  Drug  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  Turpentine ,  which 
is  a  great  Error  for  many  Reafons  :  Firft,  becaufe 
a  Pound  of  Bijon  is  worth  more  than  fix  Pounds 
of  Turpentine.  Secondly,  becaufe  there  are  very 
few  Apothecaries  or  Druggifts  in  Paris  that  know 
what  it  is.  And  in  the  laft  Place,  I  believe,  if 
we  wanted  ten  Pounds  of  Bijon  in  Paris ,  we 
fhou’d  be  at  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  get  it, 
whereas  we  might  meet  with  many  thoufand 
Pounds  Weight  of  Turpentine. 

To  return  to  what  is  call’d  Venice  Turpentine  : 
When  the  poor  People,  who  wait  in  the  Fir- 
Woods,  fee  that  the  Trees  will  drop  no  more  of 
their  own  accord,  that  is,  will  yield  them  no 
more  of  the  Bijon,  they  make  Incifions  in  them, 
from  whence  flows  a  clear  Liquor  like  Water, 
of  a  yellowifh  white,  and  that,  as  it  grows  older, 
thickens,  and  becomes  of  a  Citron  Colour.  When 
they  make  their  Turpentine  Harveft,  which  hap¬ 
pens  twice  a  Year,  to  wit,  in  Spring-time  and 
Autumn,  they  bring  it  to  Lyons  in  Caflts,  or  in 
Goat-Skins,  to  fell  to  the  Merchants,  of  whoro 
we  buy  it  ;  hence  we  may  be  fatisfied,  that  what 
is  improperly  call’d  Venice  Turpentine ,  is  the  fine 
Larch  Tree,  Pine  or  Fir  Turpentine  of  Lyons.  Chufe 
that  which  is  dear,  and  the  whiteft  that  can  be  got, 
and  beware  of  what  is  adulterated  with  Refin  and 
Oil  of  Turpentine ,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by 
its  Colour,  Smell  and  Confiftence,  and  by  wet> 
ting  a  Piece  of  Paper  therein,  and  hurtling  it  :  If 
there  be  any  Addition  of  the  faid  Oil,  it  will 
yield  a  black  {linking  Flame  ;  on  the  contry,  if  it 
is  natural,  it  affords  a  refinous  Smell,  and  will 
not  burn  away  fo  quick.  This  Turpentine  ferves 
for  many  Ufes,  as  well  in  Phyfick  as  for  the  Arti¬ 
ficers,  efpecially  for  making  Varnifh. 

The  third  is  the  common  Turpentine,  to  which 
fome  give  the  Name  of  Bayonne,  or  Bourdeaux 
Turpentine  ;  this  is  white,  and  thick  as  Honey, 
and  comes  moft  from  Bourdeaux ,  Nantz,  or 
Roiien.  This  Turpentine  flows  not  from  the 
Trunks  of  Pines  or  Fir-Trees,  as  moft  People 
believe  ;  but  is  made  from  a  white  hard  Rofin, 
which  we  call  Incenfe,  and  the  Mountaineers 
Barras.  As  to  the  true  Venice ,  Cyprus,  or  Pifa 
Turpentines ,  we  have  none  brought  us  ;  what  we 
fell  by  the  Name  of  Venice  Turpentine  is,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  the  Larch  and  Pine  Turpentine  of 
Lyons  ;  for  the  Cyprus  they  fubftitute  that  of  Chio  ; 
for  the  Pifa ,  the  common  Turpentine,  mix’d  with 
the  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  a  little  Verdegreafe,  fo 
give  it  a  greenilh  Caft,  which  is  very  improper 

for 
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for  many  Reafons.  The  true  PI  fa  Turpentine,  is 
of  a  yellowifh  White. 

There  are  great  Cheats  in  the  Mixtures  fold 
under  the  Names  of  the  different  Turpentines , 
which  it  were  well  if  there  cou’d  be  fome  Way- 
found  to  remedy,  that  Tick  People  and  Workmen, 
as  well  as  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  might  not 
be  impofed  upon  with  artificial  Turpentines  for  the 
natural.  As  for  the  Strafbourg  Turpentine ,  it 
rarely  comes  amongft  us,  but  is  frequently  fold  in 
Holland  and  England. 

Of  Common  Incenfe,  Rofin  of  the 
*  Pine-Tree,  or  Barras,  and  the  different 
Preparations  of  it ,  Pitch,  Rofin,  &c. 

WE  fell  two  Sorts  of  Pine  Rofn, 
or  Incenfe ,  one  under  the  Name 
of  Galipot ,  or  common  JVhite  Incenfe , 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Marbltd  Incenfe  ; 
thefe  differ  not  but  in  Colour.  The  firft,  which 
is  white,  is  a  Rofin  that  flows  by  Incitions,  that 
are  made  in  the  Pines,  from  whence  it  takes  the 
Name  of  the  Gum,  or  Rofin  of  the  Pine-Tree  ; 
and  when  it  flows  in  a  fine  Seafon  it  is  neat  and 
white  ;  but  when  it  takes  a  Part  of  the  Bark,  or 
other  Foulnefs  into  it  as  it  runs  down,  it  is 
marbled  or  fpeckled  ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  and 
good  withal,  the  Hawkers  fell  it  for  Benjamin, 
though  it  is  very  different  from  it,  in  that  the 
'Benjamin  is  of  a  good  Smell,  and  the  Spotted  In¬ 
cenfe  is  extremely  lfrong  fmelling  ;  this  is  of  no 
other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but  to  fell  inftead  of 
Benjamin,  which  in  all  Things,  but  Smell  and 
Virtues,  it  very  nearly  refembles. 

This  Pine-Rofm,  or  Common  Incenfe ,  is  the 
Bafis  of  many  Things,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  Order. 
It  ouo-ht  to  be  chofen  dry,  clean,  and  as  white  as 
may  be.  They  diffolve  the  White  Incenfe ,  and 
put  it  into  Barrels,  or  Half  Barrels,  which  con¬ 
tain  from  three  hundred  and  fifty,  to  feven  hun¬ 
dred  Weight,  and  fend  it  us  under  the  Name  of 
the  grofs  or  common  Turpentine,  which  ought 
to  be  clear,  and  as  little  Mixture  in  it  as  may  be. 
As  this  Turpentine  is  a  Rofin  which  is  at  Times 
more  or  lefs  clear  and  thin,  there  are  Barrels  of 
this  Commodity  to  be  met  with,  where  there  are 
fometimes  fifty  Pounds  of  Turpentine  as  clear  as 
Water,  that  fwims  at  Top,  which  is  frequently 
fold  for  Venice-Tt srpentine,  but  may  be  known  by 
its  Colour. 

The  common  Turpentine  is  much  in  Ufe  to 
make  Ink  for  the  Printers,  as  alfo  for  the  Farriers, 
and  to  make  coarfe  Varnifh,  which  they  do  by 
melting  common  Turpentine  with  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  ;  but  this  is  a  Compofition  they  are 
forced  to  make  in  Places  far  from  other  Buildings, 
it, r  Fear  of  Fire.  They  diftil  Turpentine  in  great 
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Alembicks,  and  there  flows  a  Water  firft  ,^hen  a 
white'  Oil,  then  a  red  Oil,  which  is  a  true  natu¬ 
ral  Balfam  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds.  But  as 
thefe  white  and  red  Oils  are  not  much  ufed,  we 
do  not  deal  in  them  ;  but  inftead  thereof  we  have 
a  very  confiderable  Trade  in  the  Oil  drawn  by  the 
Alembick  from  the  Refin  or  Incenfe,  as  it  flows 
from  the  Tree.  This  Oil  is  made  plentifully  in 
the  Foreft  of  Cuges,  about  four  Leagues  from 
Mar f cilles,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bour- 
deaux.  This  Oil  is  what  we  call  Ætherial  Oil, 
Spirit,  or  Effence  of  Turpentine;  that  which 
remains  in  the  Alembick,  is  what  we  call  Colo¬ 
phony,  or  Black  Refin. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  to  be  fit  for  Sale,  and  fer- 
viceable  upon  all  Occafions,  fhou’d  be  clear  and 
white  as  W ater,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  Smell  ; 
yet  this  is  a  mifehieveus  Commodity,  and  great 
Cheats  are  put  on  People  in  it,  befides  the  Rifque 
of  Fire,  and  the  little  Profit  there  is  got  by  it, 
which  is  the  Rcafon  why  fo  many  People  will  not 
deal  in  it.  This  Oil  is  ufeful  for  feveral  Sorts  of 
People  ;  as  Painters,  Farriers,  and  others.  It  is 
likewife  a  true  natural  Balfam,  and  very  proper 
for  all  Sorts  of  frelh  Wounds.  Several  Perfons 
have  affur’d  me,  that  the  Oil  of  Turpentine 
which  comes  from  Marfeilles  is  made  with-  aro- 
matick  Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Lavender, 
and  the  like;  and  call’d  Herb-Oil  ;  but  I  cou’d 
never  have  this  confirm’d  to  me  by  feveral  Letters 
that  I  have  receiv’d  from  Marfeilles  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  aflur’d  me  that  it  was  made 
with  Pine  Refin ,  or  White  Incenfe  only. 

They  diffolve  this  Refm  with  a  little  Oil  of 
Turpentine  and  fome  common  Turpentine,  and 
make  what  we  call  Burgundy  Pitch  ;  they  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  heft  is  made  at  St.  Nicolas  in  Lor¬ 
rain,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Truth  at  this 
Day  ;  for  the  heft  of  this  Kind  coines  from  Hol¬ 
land  or  Strafbourg.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
Commodity  comes  not  but  in  private,  or  by 
Health,  being  contraband.  I  believe  that  the  Sort 
of  white  Pitch  which  we  make  in  France ,  has 
more  Smell,  and  is  of  a  lefs  Body,  and  whiter 
than  that  of  Strafbourg ,  becaufe  we  put  in  more 
Oil  and  Turpentine,  and  the  Dutch  ufe  nothing 
but  the  Refin.  The  Difference  may  a’fo,  in  fome 
Degree,  proceed  from  the  different  Climates. 
Burgundy  Pitch  fhou’d  be  chofen  clean,  dry,  and 
firm.  The  Ufe  of  this  Pitch  is  for  feveral  Sorts 
of  Work,  and  it  is  of  fome  account  in  Phyfick, 
becaufe  it  is  attractive  ;  but  it  is  a  very  trouble- 
fome  Piailler,  flicking  clofe  to  the  Skin,  but  may¬ 
be  taken  off  with  warm  Oil,  or  Beer  and 
Butter. 

They  make,  befides  this,  with  the  Pine ,  Ref.n, 
or  Common  Incenfe,  boil’d  to  a  Confiften:e,  what 
we  call  common  yellow  Rofin  ;  but  that  which 
we  fell  is  gather’d  at  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  ; 
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and  fuch  as  is  dirty,  after  having  melted  it,  is 
thrown  into  Veflels,  to  form  it  into  large  Cakes 
of  an  hundred  Weight  and  upwards,  "fuch  we 
fee  it  in.  The  fine  Roun  comes  from  Bayonne 
and  Bourde  aux,  which  ought  to  be  dry,  fair,  the 
leaft  full  of  Sand  that  can  be  ;  this  is  much  ufed  in 
Ointments,  Plaifters,  tsfe.  They  alfo  make  of 
this  Refin  or  Incenfe ,  what  we  call  in  France 
Dry  Pitch ,  by  boiling  it  ’till  it  is  almoft  burnt  ; 
but  the  moft  of  this  which  we  have  is  the  Re¬ 
mainder  found  in  the  Alembicks  after  the  Oil  of 
Turpentine  is  diftill’d  :  It  ought  to  be  clear  and 
dark  colour’d. 

This,  which  we  commonly,  but  improperly, 
call  Colophony ,  is  alfo  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
but  more  abundantly  for  feveral  Sorts  of  Works  ; 
they  throw  this,  while  hot,  ,  into  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Tar,  in  order  to  give  it  a  black  Co¬ 
lour,  aiid  then  it  becomes  what  we  call  Black 
Pitch ,  of  which  we  have  two  Sorts,  which  differ 
only  according  as  they  are  hard  or  foft.  The 
beft  Black  Pitch ,  as  well  as  Tar,  is  what  we  have  _ 
from  Norway  and  Sweden ,  but  efpecially  from 
Stockholm.  We  fometimes  make  Black  Pitch  in 
France ,  but  it  is  nothing  fo  fine  as  that  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  Ufes  and  Virtues  of  this  are  fo  well 
known,  it  wou’d  be  very  trifling  to  infift  upon 
them.  There  is  drawn  from  Black  Pitch ,  by 
Means  of  a  Retort,  a  reddifh  Oil,  which  for 
its  Excellence  is  call’d  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Pitch. 
This  is  a  very  good  Balfam,  and  is  pretended  to 
be  equal  to  the  natural  Balfams. 

They  melt  Black  Pitch ,  and  afterwards  dip  a 
Wick  of  Flax,  Hemp,  or  the  like  in  it,  which 
they  fell  by  the  Name  of  Links. 

There  is  another  Black  Pitch ,  which  the 
Antients  call  ZopiJJa,  and  which  is  properly  what 
the  Mariners  ufe  to  pitch  their  Veffels  with. 
This  Zopijfa  is  a  Compofition  of  Black  Pitch , 
Rolin,  Suet  and  Tar  melted  together  ;  and  this 
is,  as  fome  fay,  the  true  Pix  Navalis,  which  the 
Apothecaries  ought  to  ufe,  but  few  of  them  give 
themfelves  the  Trouble  to  enquire  after  it,  the 
common  Black  Pitch  always  fupplying  its  Place. 

57.  Of  Tar,  or  Liquid  Pitch. 

THIS  is  a  clear  fat  Liquor  that  flows 

„ . .  from  the  Trunks  of  old  Pines. 

When  they  wou’d  kill  or  deftroy  the 
Tree*  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  cut  the  Bark 
round  the  Tree,  which,  inftead  of  yielding  a 
white  Incenfe  or  Refin,  yields  a  black  Liquor, 
which  is  the  Tar  ;  and  prefently,  as  foon  as  all 
that  is  fallen,  the  Trees  die,  and  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  burn. 

This  may  help  to  undeceive  feveral  who  be¬ 
lieve,' as  many  Authors  have  vouch’d,  that  Tar 
is  made  by  burning  of  the  Pines  ;  for  it  is  certain 
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that  ail  the  Tar  we  now  fell  is  made  as  already 
mention’d,  and  not  by  Means  of  the  Pines  that 
are  burnt.  That  which  is  found  clear,  is  impro¬ 
perly  call’d  Oil  of  Pitch,  and  fold  under  the 
Name  of  common  or  falfe  Cade  Oil.  The  Tar 
is  much  ufed  by  the  Mariners,  Farriers,  and 
Shepherds,  to  mark  their  Sheep,  as  well  as  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  Difeafes.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  na¬ 
tural  and  clean,  not  fuch  as  is  made  with  Oil  and 
Pitch,  but  the  true  Stockholm  Tar. 

It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  Denmark , 
Norway,  Finland  and  Swed eland  ;  but  there  is 
much  of  it  made  in  Neiu-England,  Virginia » 
Carolina ,  and  other  Parts  of  Florida.  It  is  the 
Produce  of  all  refinous  Trees.  It  was  firft  taken 
from  the  Cedar,  the  Larch-Tree,  Fir-Tree,  and 
Pitch-Trees;  but  now  chiefly  from  the  Pine- 
Trees.  It  cures  all  Sorts  of  Scabs,  Itch,  Tet¬ 
ters,  Ringworms,  and  other  Vices  of  the  Skin. 
Tar  is  better  than  Pitch,  becaufe  in  boiling  the 
Pitch  lofes  the  more  fubtil  and  fiery  Parts  ;  this 
therefore  is  prôper  for  Coughs,  Phthyficks, 
Hoarfenefs,  and  other  Humours  that  fall  upon  the 
Lungs.  Tar  and  Bees- Wax  make  a  Piailler  that 
is  difculfive  and  anodyne,  good  againft  the  Gout, 
and  all  Manner  of  old  Aches  and  Pains.  The 
Spirit  is  very  diuretick,  opens  all  Obftrudlions, 
and  refills  the  Scurvy. 

[What  we  call  Lamp-Black  is  made  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  foul  Parcels  of  Pitch,  Refin,  àfc.  and 
gathering  the  light  Soot  that  they  fend  up  ;  this 
is  much  ufed  by  Artificers  of  various  Kinds.] 

58.  Of  Colophony,  or  Rofin  of  Tur¬ 
pentine. 

H  E  true  Colophony  is  made  of  fine 
Turpentine  boil’d  in  Water  ’till  it  Pomet. 
comes  of  the  folid  Confiftence  of  Rofin, 
by  which  Means  it  is  made  portable.  They  ought 
to  bemndeceiv’d  who  believe  it  to  be  the  dry  brown 
Pitch ,  fince.  the  true  Colophony  is  the  Turpentine 
of  the  Pine-Wood,  made  hard  by  boiling:  One 
may  know  when  this  Turpentine  is  boil’d  enough, 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  Water,  and  feeing  that  it 
hardens  and  is  brittle  ;  this  is  what  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  call  boil’d  Turpentine  ;  they  heat  and  make 
it  into  Pills,  with  Liquorifh  Powder,  for  Vene¬ 
real  Diforders. 

It  is  call’d  Colophony ,  as  faid  by  fome,  from  a 
Town  in  Ionia ,  call’d  by  that  Name,  from 
whence  it  firft  came.  It  is  clear,  yellow,  or 
black,  and  w'hen  dry,  brittle  ;  and  therefore  will 
eafily  beat  to  Powder.  Chufe  that  which  is  clear 
and  fweet,  and  which  being  burnt  fmells  like 
Frankincenfe.  Some  is  made  in  England  from 
Turpentine  diftill’d  ;  for  after  the  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  is  drawn  off,  the  Colophony  çr  Rofin  re- 
E  e  mains 
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mains  at  Bottom  ;  the  lefs  Oil  you  draw  off',  the 
whiter  you  have  your  Rofin  ;  the  more  Oil,  the 
blacker  is  the  remaining  Colophony. 

It  is  emollient,  glutinative  and  healing,  given 
inwardly  it  ftrengthens  a  weak  Body,  eafcs  Pain, 
helps  Ulcers  in  the  Reins,  Bladder,  or  Neck 
thereof  ;  gives  Relief  in  the  Gout,  fills  Ulcers 
with  Flefti,  and  fkins  a  Sore.  Given  inwardly  in 
Powder,  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams,  it  cures 
the  running  of  the  Reins  in  Men,  and  the 
Whites  in  Women,  and  takes  away  the  Weak- 
,nefs  and  ill  Temperament  of  the  Womb. 

59.  Of  Varniflv 

WE  fell  fix  Sorts  of  Varnijh  ;  to 
wit  ;  the  firff,  the  Drying  Var- 
nijh ,  which  is  made  of  Oil  of  Spike,  fine 
Turpentine,  and  Sandarac  melted  together.  The 
fécond  is  TVhite-VarniJh ,  call’d  Venetian  Varnijh, 
which  is  Oil  of  Turpentine,  fine  Turpentine 
and  Maftich  melted  together.  The  third  is  Spirit 
Varnijh ,  which  is  compofed  of  Sandarac,  White 
Karabe,  Gum  Elemi  and  Maftick,  with  Spirit  of 
Wine.  The  fourth  is  Golden  Varnijh ,  which  is 
made  of  Linfeed  Oil,  Sandarac,  Aloes,  Gam¬ 
boge,  and  Litharge  of  Gold.  The  fifth  is  China 
Varnijh,  which  is  made  of  Gum  Lac,  Colo¬ 
phony,  Maftick  in  Tears,  and  Spirit  of  Wine. 
The  fixth  is  Common  Varnijh ,  which  is  nothing 
clfe  but  common  Turpentine  diffolv  ’d  in  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  as  obfefv’d,  fpeaking  of  Turpentine, 
before.  There  is  another  Varnijh,  which  fome  of 
the  Religious  make  ;  but  as  we  do  not  deal  in  it,  I 
{hall  not  trouble  myfelf  or  the  Reader  about  it. 
As  to  the  Manner  of  making,  and  Quantity  of  each 
of  the  Ingredients,  every  one  does  it  as  he  likes  ; 
but  in-  the  making  it  People  muff:  be  very  careful 
of  its  taking  Fire.;  and  another  Caution  is,  that 
the  Ingredients  be  all  good  in  their  Kinds,  for 
there  is  no  being  too  nice  in  the  making  it. 

Terebinthina  or  Turpentine,  is  a 
Lemery.  liquid  Rofin,  or  a  vifcous,  gluey,  re- 
finous,  oily,  clear  tranfparent  Liquor, 
having  the  Confiftence  and  Quality  of  natural 
Balfams,  which  they  draw  by  Incifion,  or  with¬ 
out  Incifion,  from  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees  that 
grow  in  the  hot  Countries,  as  Pine,  Fir,  àfc. 
We  ufe  two  Sorts  of  Turpentine  in  Phyfick;  the 
firft  is  call’d  Chio  Turpentine ,  becaufe  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  I£le  of  Chio:  This  is  the  moft 
efteem’d  and  deareft  ;  but  it  is  fcarce.  It  flows 
by  the  Incifions  made  on  the  Trunk  and  large 
Branches  of  the  Turpentine  Tree.  Its  Conlff- 
tence  is  thick  and  pretty  hard.  Chufe  the  clean- 
eft,  moft  tranfparent,  and  of  a  whitifh  green 
Colour,  having  little  Smell,  and  being  almoft  of 
an  infipid  Tafte. 
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I  he  fécond  Sort  is  call’d  clear  Turpentine";  if 
is  abundantly  more  liquid  or  thin,  finer  or  more- 
fragrant  than  the  former  :  It  flows  without  cut¬ 
ting,  and  likewife  with  cutting,  from  the  fame 
Sort  of  Trees,  but  is  brought  us  from  Dauphiny 
&c.  That  which  flows  without  Incifion,  is  by 
the  Pea  fan  ts  of  the  Country  call’d  Biion  •  It  is  a 
Sort  of  Balfam  that  is  of  a  Confiftence,  Colour 
and  Virtue,  almoft  like  that  of  White  Balfam  of 
1  eru.  7  he  Turpentine  that  flows  by  cutting  i3 
that  ufually  call’d  Venice  Turpentine,  which,  tho’ 
none  of  it  comes  from  thence,  but  from  other 

•  artnSÆ°^i— C  CountrD  's  t^ie  m°ft  commonly  ufttfi 
in  Medicine,  being  clofe,  neat,  clear,  fine, 
white  and  tranfparent,  of  the  Confiftence  of  z 
thick  Syrup,  of  a  ftrong  and  unpleafant  Smell,  and 
the  rafte  fumething  bitter.  All  the  Turpentines 
yield  a  great  deai  of  Oil,  volatile,  acid,  or  ef- 
iential  Sa.t.  7  hey  are  very  aperitive,  proper  for 
the  Stone  and  for  Cholicks,  Ulcers  of  the  Kidney 
and  Bladder,  Retention  of  Urine  and  Gonorrhoea. 
Dofe  from  half  a  Dram  to  a  Dram.  It  (fives  the 
Urine  a  Violet  Smell,  and  creates,  fometimes,. 
Pain  in  the  Head. 

The  true-  Turpentine  is  nam’d  Terebinthina , 
becaufe  it  flows  from  a  Tree  call’d  Terebinths- 
1  hat  which  flows  from  other  Kinds  of  Trees  is 
ca  l’d^by  the  fame  Name,  from  their  Refemblance. 
i  he  1  urpentine  Tree  is  the  Terebinths ,  vel  Te¬ 
rebinths  vulgaris,  the  common  Turpentine  Tree 
Terebinths  angujliore  folio  vulgatior,  or  the  more’ 
common  Turpentine  i  ree  with  the  narrowLeaf 
a  I  ree  of  a  middle  Size,  as  to  its  Height,  cover’d 
with  an  Afh-colour’d  Bark  :  The  Leaves  are  ob- 
long,  firm,  always  green,  like  the  Bay,  but? 
much  fmaller,  rang’d  feveral  on  a  Side,  which 
end  in  a  Angle  Leaf  ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in- 
purple  Clufters,  full  of  Stamina  or  7'h reads,  that 
are  charg’d  on  their  Tops  with  Apius.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  leave  no  Sort  of  Fruit  after  them,  the  Fruit  r- 
fing  uponStalks  that  bear  no  Flowers  ;  they  are  thick 
Shells,  like  Juniper  Bernes,  pretty  hard,  vifcous 
or  reunous  to  the  Touch  :  of  a  greenifh  blue  Co¬ 
lour  tinging  the  Hands,  each  of  them  inclofing' 
an  oblong  Seed;  this  Tree  is  very  refinous,  and 
the  Wood  hard,  like  that  of  Lentiflc.  It  bears  often 
alfo,  like  the  Elm,  a  Bladder  or  Bag,  fill’d  with  a  fat 
Liquor,  where  Flies  engender.  It  grows  in  thelfle 
Ox  Chio,  Cyprus,  Spam,  Languedoc,  Dauphiny,  and 
othor  warm  Countries;  and  when  it  is  pretty  full 
of  Turpentine,  and  no  Incifions  are  made,-  the 
Kolin  of  the  Turpentine  grows  thick,  hardens,, 
and  produces  Obftrutfions  that  ftop  the  Courfe  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  nutritious  Juice;  then  the 
Tree  falls  into  a  Kind  of  Suffocation,-  for  if  fwel’s 
and  burfts.-To  prevent  this  Accident,  they  mako 
Incifions  or  Slafhes,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trunk 
of  the  I  ree ,  which  is  like  bleedino-  in  the 
loot;  by  which  they  make  the  Turpentine  flow. 
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which  before  caufed  fo  great  a  Repletion.  They 
likewife  cut  the  Trunk  and  other  large  Branches 
of  the  Tree,  which  has  the  fame  Effeét  as  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  Arm;  and  under  thefe  they  place 
Earthen,  or  other  Veflels,  to  receive  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  that  flows.  This  Tree  affords  a  great 
deal  of  Oil  and  eflential  Salt.  The  Bark,  Leaves 
and  Fruit  are  aftringent,  and  proper  to  flop  the 
Griping  of  the  Guts,  and  to  provoke  Urine, 
&c. 

[There  are  four  different  Turpentines  in  the 
Shops,  produced  by  four  different  Trees;  the 
true  and  exadt  Account  of  which  is,  That  the 
firft  of  them,  the  Cbio  Turpentine,  is  produced 
by  the  Terebinthus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  Pin.  400. 
Terebinthus.  J.  B.  1.  3^7*  Ra*-  Hift.  2.  1577’ 
Lfc.  which  grows  common  in  the  Iflands  of  Chios , 
Cyprus,  and  fome  other  Places. 

'  The  fécond,  the  Venice  Turpentine ,  is  produced 
by  the  Larix  folio  deciduo  conféra.  J.  B.  1.  265. 
Larix.  R.  Hift.  2.  1405. 

The  third,  the  Stra/bourg  Turpentine ,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Abies  Taxi  foliis.  Rai.  Hift.  2. 

The  End  of  the  1 
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1394..  Abies  Taxi  folio  fruFhi  fuefum  fpeftante' 
Tourn.  Inft.  585. 

And  the  fourth,  the  common  Turpentine, 
is  made  from  the  Refin  of  the  Pinus  Sylve/lris. 
Ger.  1175.  Pinus  Sylve/lris  vulgaris  Genevenfis 
&  Tecda.  J.  B.  1.  253. 

The  Rofins  and  Pitch  of  different  Kinds,  and 
Tar,  are  made  from  the  Rofin  of  die  Picea  ma¬ 
jor  prima  five  Abies  rubra.  C.  B.  Pin.  493. 
Picea  Latinorum  five  Abies  mas  Theophrajli.  J.  B. 
I.  238.  The  Common  Rofin  by  boiling  it  in 
Water  to  a  due  Hardnefs  ;  the  Tar,  by  burning 
the  Wood  of  the  Tree  in  a  Furnace  ;  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pitch  by  boiling  Tar  in  proper  Veflels  to  a 
Confiftence  ;  the  Dry  Pitch  by  boiling  the  fame 
Mafs  higher  ftill  ;  and  the  Burgundy  Pitch  by  the 
fame  Preparation  as  the  Common  Rofin,  only, 
inftead  of  letting  it  boil  to  that  Hardnefs  and 
Confiftence,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Water  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  boil.  All  thefe  Preparations  may 
alfo  be  made  from  other  Species  of  the  Fir,  Pine, 
and  Cedar;  but  the  moft  and  beft  are  from  this 
Species.] 

'ook  of  GUMS. 
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PREFACE. 

T-j  j?  V/ord  Juice  fgnifies  a  liquid  Subjtance ,  which  makes  up  a  Part  of  the  CompoJtAoK 
0f  piants  2nd  which  communicates  itfelf  to  all  the  other  Parts ,  to  ferve  for  their  Nu¬ 
trition  and  Growth  -,  this  Juice  is  to  Plants  what  the  Blood  is  to  Animals.  The 
Word.  Tuice  is  alfo  underpod  to  exprefs  a  thick  Liquor  which  is  drawn  from  Vegetables,  or 
the  Parts  of  them ,  and ,  by  the  Means  of  the  Sun ,  or  Fire ,  reduced  into  the  Confipnce  of  a 
liauid  Eleduary ,  or  folid  Extract,  in  fuch  a  Condition  as  to  pre ferve  or  keep  for  a  confider- 
able  Time  I  don't  pretend  to  fpeak  of  the  liquid  Juices,  but  only  of  fuch  as  are  thus  prepared 
and  which  -we  trade  in.  I  fall  begin  with  Scammony,  as  being  the  dear  eft  Jutce,  and 
moft  ufed  of  any  we  have ,  and  in  which  are  committed  the  greateft  Abufes. 


Pcmet. 


x.  Of  Scammony. 

ry  CAMMO  N  T  is  a  thicken’d 
Juice  of  the  Root  of  a  Plant  that 
creeps  along  Trees  and  Walls, 
■whofe  Leaves  are  green,  and 


made  in  Form  of  a  Heart  ;  after  which  come 
white  Flowers,  fhap’d  like  Bells.  This  Figure 
of  the  Flower  is  the  Reafon  why  fome  write  that 
the  Scammony  Plant  is  a  Kind  of  V ilubilis ,  or 
Bindweed  ;  but  however  that  be,  the  Scammony 
we  now  fell  is  the  Juice  thicken’d  by  Alfiftancc 
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of  the  Fire,  draw»  by  Exprefiion  from  the  Root 
of  the  fait!  Plant,  that  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Levant,  but  efpecially  about  Aleppo 
and  St.  John  d'  Acre ,  from  whence  the  beft 
Stammony  is  brought  us,  which,  when  right, 
ought  to  be  true  Aleppo ,  light,  grey,  tender, 
brittle,  refinous,  and  when  crumbled  between  the 
Fingers  will  appear  greyifh,  with  a  bitter  Tarte 
and  a  faint  unpleafant  Smell  ;  rejeét  fuch  as  is 
heavy,  hard  and  blackifh. 

As  to  thofe  who  purchafe  great  Quantities  of 
Alepp t  Scammony ,  let  them  take  care  that  it  be 
the  fame  within  as  without  ;  for  I  can  allure 
them  I  have  feen  in  Scammony ,  Pieces  of  Wood, 
Coal,  Lfc.  put  into  the  Middle,  fo  that  there  has 
not  been  above  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Thumb  of 
fine  Scammony.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Levan¬ 
tines  roll  up  in  the  Scammony  they  make,  Charcoal, 
Stones,  and  other  foreign  Bodies  which  we  meet 
•with  in  it,  either  by  Chance  or  defignedly,  and 
afterwards  cover  it  with  a  Parte  of  fine  Scammony , 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Sealing- Wax- 
Makers  do  their  bad  Wax,  as  mention’d  in  the 
Chapter  of  Gum  Lac. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  by  this  Defcription,  that 
Scammony  is  not  made  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  as 
feveral  believe  :  Befides,  a  Friend  of  mine,  a  Sur¬ 
geon  at  Mar f cilles,  who  dwelt  a  long  Time  at 
Aleppo,  confirm’d  me  in  what  I  have  here  related. 
They  make  from  the  Aleppo  Scammony,  by  the 
Help  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  according  to  Mr.  Le- 
mery’s  Prefcription,  a  Rofin  of  Scammony,  which 
has  more  Virtue  than  the  Scammony  itfelf ;  but  as 
this  is  dear,  and  there  is  blit  little  Confumption 
of  it,  I  fhall  not  trouble  myfelf  to  fay  any  thing 
more  of  it.  Scammony  is,  with  good  Reafon, 
call’d  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Phyfick  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  mort  famous  Catharticks,  or  Purgers,  in 
the  World,  admitting  of  various  Preparations  : 
As,  ijl,  Diagrydium,  or  Scatnmony  prepar’d  and 
corrected  with  the  Juice  of  Quinces.  idly, 
Scammony  fulphurated.  3 dly,  Scatnmony  vitriolated. 
4 thly,  Extract  of  Diagrydium.  gthly ,  Extract  of 
Scammony.  And,  btbly,  Syrup  of  Scammony, 
which  is  made  with  Sugar  and  Spirit  of  Wine 
bver  a  Fire.  Befides  which,  we  have  the  Coma- 
chine  Powder,  made  of  Scammony,  Cream  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  and  Antimony  diaphoretick.  All  the  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  Scammony  are  prevalent  againft  old  con¬ 
tumacious  Difeafes,  fuch  as  Gout,  Scurvy, 
Dropfy,  Rheumatifm,  Obftru&ions,  Head-achs, 
Apoplexies,  Relicks  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  tSc. 
Scammony  is  not  proper  to  give  in  Fevers,  or  to 
Old  and  weak  Perfons,.  Children,  or  breeding 
Women,  being  fharp  and  biting,  and  apt  to  in¬ 
flame,  by  reafon  of  its  acrid  Quality.  This  fol¬ 
lowing  gentle  Preparation  of  Scammony  may  be 
given  almoft  in  any  Cafe,  or  to  any  Conftitution, 
being  a  Marmalade  Of  Scammony.  Take  Scam- 
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many  andTurbith,  of  each  four  Ounces,  make  an 
Extrait  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  add  this  to  fix 
Pounds  of  Marmalade  of  Quince,  which  hath 
not  above  one  Pound  and  a  half  of  Sugar  in  it. 

2.  Of  Smyrna  Scammony. 

E  S I D  E  S  the  Aleppo  Scammony,  we 
fell,  tho’  very  improperly,  a  black,  Pottief. 
heavy,  foftifh  Scammony ,  that  is  full  of 
Stones,  Shells,  and  other  ftrange  Bodies ,  in  a 
Word,  the  very  Reverfe  of  Aleppo  Scammony  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with, 
any  more  than  the  grey,  light,  brittle  Sort,  that 
is  nothing  clfe  but  a  Compofition  of  Rofin  mix’d 
with  fome  violent  Purgatives,  in  order  to  promote 
the  Sale  of  it.  I  think  myfelf  oblig’d,  in  order 
e  the  I  ublick  ri^jit  in  this  Matter,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  great  Cheats  committed  this 
Way,  in  fophifticating  of  Medicines  or  Drue?, 
are  not  done  by  the  Generality  of  Merchants,  J>r 
the  wholefale  Dealers,  but  the  little  retail  Trad’ers, 
who  impofe  their  pernicious  Commodities  upon 
honeft  well-meaning  People,  without  Honour  or 
Confidence.  And  to  fhew  the  Malignity  of  fome 
of  thefe  ill  Drugs,  I  fhall  here  give  you  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  M.  La  Tour,  Phyfician  of  the  Faculty  of 
Montpellier,  upon  the  Subjeft  of  Scammony. 

-  It  happen  d,  as  I  was  preparing  half  an 
Ounce  of  a  Drugg  that  was  fold  to  me  for 
“  Scatnmony,  that  after  the  Preparation  was  done 
“  the  syruP  turn’d  of  a  green  Colour,  like  the 
Juice  of  Herbs,  which  made  me  think  the 
“  Drug  was  naught  :  Experience  confirm’d  me 
“  m  this  Opinion  ;  for  having  given  fome  to  a 
“  little  Dog,  his  Body  fwell’d  up,  and  he  re¬ 
main  d  fick  five  or  fix  Days,  without  ever 
“  purging  at  all. 

Sign’d  16  Sept.  1693. 

De  la  Tour,  Phyfician  at  Montpellier. 

Scammonium  vel  Scammonia ,  or  Scam¬ 
mony,  is  a  concrete  refinous  Juice,  or  Lemery. 
a  greyifh  brown  Gum,  that  flows  by 
Incifion  from  the  Root  of  the  great  exotick  Bind¬ 
weed,  call’d  Convolvulus  Syriacus,  and  Scammonia 
Syriaca ,  according  to  Mori  fan  and  Tournefort,  thé 
Syrian  Bindweed.  This  Plant  bears  feveral  long 
Stalks,  winding,  creeping,  and  clinging  to  and 
about  the  adjacent  Shrubs.  The  Leaves  are  large, 
pointed  and  triangular,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Heart’ 
fmooth,  of  a  fine  Green,  hanging  upon  fhort 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  the  Wings  of  the 
Reaves,  in  Form  of  Bells,  of  a  purple  or  a  whitifh 
Colour,  fair  and  pleafant  to  the  Eye.  When 
they  are  gone,  a  Fruit  that  is  almoft  round  and 
membranous  fucceeds  them,  containing  in  its  Ca¬ 
vities  black  corner’d  Seeds.  The  Root  is  long 

and 
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and  thick  as  one’s  Arm,  of  a  greemfh  brown 
without  and  white  within,  fupply'd  with  libres, 
full  of  a  white  milky  Juice,  as  all  the  Plant  is, 
and  of  a  ftrong  Smell.  It  grows  plentifully  in  lè¬ 
verai  Parts  of  the  Levant ,  but  cfpecially  about 
Aleppo,  in  fat  Land.  When  the  Juice  is  taken 
from  the  Root,  they  thicken  or  infpifiate  it  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Fire,  to  give  it  a  folid  Con- 
fiftence. 

The  belt  is  clear,  like  Gum  or  Rcfin,  thin, 
quickly  diflolving,  friable,  not  very  heavy,  of  a 
greyifh  black,  turning  white  or  milky  by  the 
Touch  of  the  Tongue,  and  not  much  inflaming 
it.  The  thick,-  heavy  and  very  black,  is  either 
the  Juice  of  the  whole  Plant,  or  adulterated  ;  if 
the  latter,  it  is  commonly  done  with  the  J  uice 
of  Tithymal,  which  you  may  eafily  know  by  its 
Heat,  and  its  Mixture  with  other  droffy  Sub- 
ftances.  It  is  ftrongly  purgative,  evacuates  bi¬ 
lious,  acrid,  ferous,  or  melancholy  Humours. 
The  Dofe  from  four  Grains  to  fixteen. 

[The  Plant  which  produces  the  Scammony  is  the 
Convolvulus  Syriacus  Ùf  Scammonea  Syriaca.  Hift. 
Ox.  2.  12.  Scammonea  Syriaca  légitima.  Park. 
163.  The  Aleppo  Scammony  is  much  preferable  to 
the  Smyrna  ;  but  at  beft  it  is  alone  a  very  uncertain 
Purge,  fometimes  not  operating  at  all,  and  fome- 
times  caufing  fatal  Hypereatharfes  ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable  is,  that  it  often  does  not  operate 
at  all  the  firft  Day,  but  brings  on  afterwards  an 
unfupportable  Hypereatharfis  and  Tenefmus. 

The  Pulvis  Cornachini  is  an  admirable  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  it  and  has  all  its  Virtues,  which  are  very 
great,  without  any  of  its  Danger.] 

3.  Of  Opium. 

OP  HIM,  which  the  Turks  call  Am- 
phiam ,  and  the  Antients  Meconium , 
is  a  Liquor  white  as  Milk,  that  flows 
from  the  Head  of  black  Poppies,  by  the  Help  of 
Incifions  made  therein.  This  Liquor  being 
dropp’d  from  the  Plant,  grows  thick,  and  changes 
its  white  Colour  into  brown  ;  and  this  is  the  true 
Opium,  which  is  in  fuch  Ufe  among  the  Turks 
that  they  fubfift  by  it  fometimes  for  two  Days, 
without  taking  any  other  Nourifhment.  And 
when  they  go  to  fight  they  take  it  to  excefs,  that 
it  may  animate  them,  or  at  lcaft  make  them  out 
of  their  Senfes,  and  fo  infenfible  of  Danger. 

It.  is  a  partly  refinous  and  partly  gummy  Sub- 
ilance,  biackifh  and  foft  while  new,  but  harden¬ 
ing  with  Age  ;  got  by  Incifion  from  the  Heads  of 
white  feeded  Poppy,  and  form’d  into  a  Mafs  ;  of 
a  fubacrid  bitter  Tafte  and  ftrong  unpleafant  nar¬ 
cotick  Smeil. 

The  Liquor,  as  it  flows  from  the  Incifions,  is 
white,  but  blackens  in  drying.  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  it,  the  Tbebian  and  Indian  -,  but  they 
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are  both  produced  by  the  lame  Species  of  Poppy, 
and  only  differ  according  to  the  Difference  of  the 
Places  were  they  grow. 

The  Indians  prefer  the  Bengal  Opium  to  the 
Thclan  ;  but  we  always  account  the  Theban  better 
than  the  Indian. 

The  true  Opium  is  in  fmall  Tears,  like  Ma~ 
flick,  but  of  a  darker  Colour. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Opium  that  flow* 
from  the  Head  of  the  black  Poppies,  without  any 
Incifion,  and  which,  in  falling,  coagulates  and 
grows  brown  by  the  Heat  of, the  Sun  ;  and  it  is 
this  concreted  Juice  which  properly  ought  to  bé 
call’d  opiüm  ;  for  the  W ord  Opium  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Word  Opon ,  or  Opion ,  which 
fignifies  Juice. 

"  There  is  alfo  a  third  Sort  got  by  Incifion 
from  the  Heads  of  the  white  Poppies.  This 
Juice  thickening,  as  that  of  the  Black,  is  call’d  by 
the  Turks  Meajlack.  But  as  thefe  three  Sorts  of 
Opium  do  never  reach  us,  I  fhall  proceed  no  fur¬ 
ther  with  them,  but  only  deferibe  that  which  is 
brough  us.  That  which  we  call  and  fell  for  Opium 
is  a  blackifh  Mafs,  which  the  Turks  and  the  People 
of  the  Levant  fend  us,  and  is  a  Juice  made  by 
Expreflion  from  the  Heads  and  Leaves  of  Pop¬ 
pies,  reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  an  Extract 
by  the  Help  of  Fire,  and  then  form’d  into  Cakes 
of  different  Sizes  ;  and,  to  render  it  carriageable, 
is  wrapp’d  up  in  Leaves,  as  we  have  it  now 
brought  to  us. 

There  is  another  Opium,  which  the  Turks 
make  from  the  Juice  of  a  Plant  they  call  Glau- 
cium,  which  is  like  our  horned  Poppy  ;  this  they 
mix  with  the  Juice  of  Poppies,  and  make  a  Mafs 
together.  It  is  fo  true,  that  the  Opium  we  now 
felt  is  no  other  than  the  Juice  by  Expreflion,  and 
not  the  Juice  which  flows  naturally  from  the 
Poppy  Heads,  that  the  very  Price  they  often  fell 
it  at,  is  alone  a  fufficient  Proof  of  it. 

With  all  the  Diligence  I  have  been  capable  ta 
make  ufe  of,  I  have  not  found  it  poflible  to  meet 
with  white  Opium,  notwitnftanding  what  fome 
modern  Authors  have  affirm’d  ;  and  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve,  indeed,  that  they  have  ever  feen  any  :  It 
is  probable  that  the  Opium  flows  from  the  Heads 
of"  Poppies  white  like  Milk,  but  it  muff  change 
its  Colour  by  being  expofed  to  the  Air  as  it  har¬ 
dens  ;  therefore  I  think  myfelf  oblig’d  to  de  tect 
the  Errors  of  thefe  People,  and  let  the  Publick 
know  the  Truth  of  Things,  and  that  fuch  Author* 
only  write  from  the  Relations  of  other  Men. 

As  to  the  black,  hard,  yellow,  or  foft  Opium, 
it  is  no  Novelty  to  meet  with  any  of  them,  be- 
eaufe  there  is  fcarce  a  Cafk  or  Barrel  of  Opium 
where  there  is  not  black,  and  yellow,  and  hard,  and 
foft  to  be  met  withal  ;  for  every  Body  knows 
that  the  thicker  and  older  any  Juice  is,  the  more  it 
will  blacken.  If  it  is  yellow,  it  is  owing  to  its  be- 

ina 
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ing  overboil’d  and  dry’d.  And  as  to  what  they 
fay,  that  the  White  comes  from  Grand  Cairo,  and 
that  the  Turks  keep  it  for  themfelves,  I  have  en¬ 
quir’d  of  People  that  have  liv’d  a  long  Time 
there  ;  but  they  all  have  affirm’d,  that  the  Opium 
they  Jaw  at  Grand  Cairo ,  and  which  the  Turks 
life,  is  brown. 

.  The  Opinion  of  M.  Furetlere  ought  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  when  he  fays  that  Opium  is  made  by  beat¬ 
ing  the  Juice  in  a  Mortar  ;  and  when  it  is  thick¬ 
en’d  forming  it  into  Troches.  Raw  or  crude 
Opium  is  not  much  ufed  in  Phyfick  ;  but  the  Ex- 
trad,  which  is  made  by  Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine 
as  directed  by  MeiT.  Char.as  and  Lemery,  which 
is  what  the  Apothecaries  call  Laudanum.  There 
E  another  call  d  Laudanum  Opiatum ,  which  is  a 
Compofition  of  Laudanum ,  Extract  of  Saffron 
Magiftery  of  Pearl  and  Coral,  Oil  of  Cloves! 
Karabe,  Mufk  and  Ambergreafe;  the  Whole  be¬ 
ing  compofed  into  an  Electuary  ;  but  as  this  is 
made  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops  the  Druggift  has 
no  Trade  with  it.  Some  make  an  Extract  about 
Paris,  and  other  Places,,  from  black  and  white 
Poppy  Heads,  which  they  call  fimple  Diacodium 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Compound.  Befides 
which,  there  is  a  Syrup  of  Diacodium,  which 
every  Apothecary’s  Shop  is  furnifh’d  with. 

There  are  feveral  famous  Preparations  befides, 
as  Crollius  s  Extract,  that  of  Opium  with  Hen - 
lane  ;  Quercelans  Extract  of  Opium  ;  Hartman's 
Laudanum  ;  Paracelfus’s  fpecifick  Anodyne  ;  Pills 
of  Hound ’s-Tongue  ;  Pills  of  St  or  ax.  Phi  Ionium 
Romanum  ;  liquid  Laudanum  ;  that  of  Paracelfus, 
of  Helmont ;  Willis  and  Sydenham-,  Schroder's 
Laudanum  with  Storax ,  is  made  a  follows  :  Take 
Opium  dry’d  on  a  hot  Plate,  two  Ounces  ;  Sto¬ 
rax  Calamita,  Labdanum,  of  each  one  Ounce  ; 
Oil  of  Cloves,  thirty-two  Drops  -,  mix  them  in  a 
hot  Mortar,  and  make  Pills  as  big  as  Peafe,  from 
three  Grains  to  five.  Opium  is  narcotick,  hyp- 
notick  and  anodyne  ;  it  compofes  the  Hurry  of 
the  Spirits,  caufes  Reft  and  Infenfibility,  is  com¬ 
fortable  and  refrefhing  in  great  Watchings  and 
ftrong  Pains  ;  provoke*  Sweat  powerfully  ;  helps 
moft  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  ;  as  Coup  lis. 
Colds,  Catarrhs  and  Hoarfenefs  -,  prevents  or 
allays  /pitting  of  Blood,  Vomiting,  and  all  Lafks 
of  the  Bowels  ;  is  fpecifical  in  Cholick,  Pleurifies, 
and  hyftenck  Cafes.  Dofe,  from  half  a  Grain  to 
three  or  four. 

The  true  Opium  is  a  gummy  Tear 
Lemery.  that  flows  from  the  Head  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  and  Grecian  Poppies  ;  but  now  we 
fell  none  of  the  true  Sort,  becaufe  the  Turks 
keep  it  from  us,  and  will  not  permit  the  Tranf- 
portation  of  it,  but  fend  in  its  Stead  the  Mcco- 
mum,  which  is  a  Juice  made  by  Expreffion  from 
the  Heads  and  Leaves  of  the  fame  Poppies,  and 
reduced  by  Evaporation  to  the  Cenfiftence  of  an 
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Extract.  They  make  it  into  Cakes  in  different 
Sizes,  and  wrap  it  up  in  die  Poppy  Leaves  to 
keep  it  moift  :  This  we  improperly  call  Opium  ;  it 
has  not  the  fine  Virtues  of  the  true  Kind,  but  is 
anl  w'eiable  to  it  in  loinc  Decrees# 

nfThWblftJSKhCaVry’  .comV^  clean,  vifeous, 
of  a  blackifh  brown,  inclining  to  a  red  Colour, 
bitter,  and  a  litde  acrid  to  the  Tafte.  The  mod 

d  tJat  of  Pbebes,  that  is  brought  from 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna  m  Turky,  wrapp’d  up  ,n 
Leaves;  the  other  from  Perjia  and  Surat  in  the 
Eaji-Indies,  being  far  inferior  to  the  Theban  or 
Turky  Sort,  not  having  fo  ftrong  a  Smell,  nor  be¬ 
ing  any  thing  fo  dean.  That  which  the  Turks 
ufe  they  gather  from  the  white  Poptby  gently  cut  • 

,her  «y  ir  from  half  a  Dram  to  1 
Diam,  to  enliven  them  and  raife  their  Spirits. 

Authors  make  three  Sorts  of  it  ;  as  Fir  ft  The 
pure,  from  Cairo  or  Thebrs.  Secondly,  The’ black 
and  hard  from  Thirdly,  The"  yellow  a, 'd 

fofter  Sort  from  Cambaia  and  Decam  jn  the  E all- 
Indies.  \  et  we  generally,  at  this  Time,  reckon 
but. two  Sorts,  viz.  the  Turky  or  Theban,  which 
is  weighty,  of  a  good  Coniiftence,  thick,  and 

m  ithan  the  Indtan  ’  cf  a  lively,  fre/h, 

leddifti  Colour,  almoft  like  frefti  Aloes,  of  a 

lti  ong  poppy  Scent,  of  an  acrid  bitter  Tafte,  that 
will  burn  and  flame  ;  foft,  ea fy  to  cut,  and  be 
diflolved  either  m  Water,  Wine,  or  Spirit  of 
VA  me,  and  is  pretty  clean  from  Dirt,  Recrements 
or  ilth.  Secondly,  ’l  he  Indian  Opium,  which  is 
fof  er,  yellower,  lighter,  not  of  fo  good  a  Body, 

the  fermer f°Li  Cr 5  ‘n  CVery  refPe<a  inferior  to 

It  is  proper  to  allay  fermenting  Humours,  to 
excite  or  procure  Sleep,  to  calm  or  appeafe  Pain, 
to  ftop  Loofenefs  and  Vomiting,  to  provoke 
bweat  ;  and  is  good  in  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes 
and  7  oodi-ach.  Dofe  from  half  a  Grain  to  two 
Grains.  Opium  procures  Reft,  by  its  vifeous 
and  fulphureous  Particles,  which  being  convey’d 
into  the  Channels  of  the  Brain,  by  The  volatile 
arts,^  agglutinates  and  fixes  the  animal  Spirits, 
in  fuen  a  Manner,  that  it  flops,  for  feme  Time, 

™eir  pr.cu  atI0n  ^rom  the  Swiltnefs  of  their  for¬ 
mer  Motion  ;  fo  that  during  that  Obftru&ion,  or 
lye  upon  the  Spirits,  Sleep  enfues  ;  for  theScnfes 
are,  as  it  were,  fetter’d,  or  lock’d  up,  by  the 
vifeous  or  agglutinating  Property  of  the  Opium. 

(_  Opium  is  the  concreted  Juice  of  the  Pafaver 
hortenfe,  femme  albo,  fativum  Diofcoridi ,  Album 
Phmo.  C.  B.  Pin.  170.  R.  Hift.  1.  8cq.  Pa- 
paver  Jimplcx  Album  fativum.  Park.  36  c  Pa- 
paver  hortenfe  fimplex Jemine  Albo.  Hift.  Ox.  *2.  27c 
The  Greeks  diftinguiih’d  two  Kinds  of  Opium’ 
one  got  by  wounding  the  Head,  the  other  by 
Expreffion  ;  both  Kinds  we  have  in  England,  but 
the  firft  is  much  the  beft  and  fcarceft,  and  is  the 
fame  which  the  Turks  now  ufe.  It  is  fold  in  the 

Empire 
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Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  as  commonly  in  the 
Shops  as  Tobacco  is  with  us.  Its  Effects  are  al¬ 
ways  narcotick,,  whether  ufed  externally  or  given 
internally  ;  given  in  Clyfters  it  operates  quicker 
than  taken  at  the  Mouth  ;  apply ’d  to  the  Eyes 
and  Ears  it  has  caufed  Blindnefs  and  Deafnefs  ; 
and  a  Plaifter  of  it  on  the  Head  has  occafion’d 
Death.  It  a£ts  by  its  narcotick  Sulphur  ;  for  we 
üe  that  all  Vegetables,  which  contain  Principles  of 
that  Kind,  as  Saffron,  fcfr.  produce  in  the  Body 
the  fame  Effett,  in  fome  Degree,  as  Opium. 

When  a  Perfon  has  taken  too  great  a  Quantity 
of  Opium,  the  firft  Thing  to  be  done  is  bleeding 
as  far  as  the  Strength  will  bear,  then  giving  acid 
Liquors,  as  Vinegar,  Lemonade,  &c.  as  alfo 
fmelling  to  Vinegar  and  Aromaticks  ;  and,  if  the 
Extremity  of  the  Cafe  require  it,  making  Seal  liica- 
tions  and  throwing  Vinegar  and  Salt  upon  them, 
and  laying  on  Bliiters  as  well  as  giving  fharp 

might  not  to  be  given  to  Plethorick  Perfons 
without  firft  bleeding  them,  nor  at  all  to  Women 
at  the  Time  of  the  Menfes,  &c.  nor  ever  upon  a 
full  Stomach,  for  it  then  prevents  Digeftion  and 
commonly  is  emetick  :  Cuftom  will  bring  People 
to  bear  great  Dofes  of  it,  but  at  firft  every  one 
muft  begîn  with  very  fmall  ones.] 

4.  Of  Aloes. 

ALOES  is  a  Plant  that  is  bigger  or 
Pcmet.  lefs,  according  to  the  Soil  it  meets 

with,  which  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
People  to  fay,  that  it  rifes  in  fome  Places  as  high 
as  fome  of  our  largeft  Trees  ;  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  falfe  ;  for  there  are  found  in  Spain ,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Mountains  of  Sierra  Morena ,  Aloes. 
Plants  of  an  exceffive  Height,  the  Leaves  whereof 
are  fo  thick,  hard  and  fharp,  that  fome  of  them 
would  faw  a  Man  afunder.  In  the  Middle  of  the 
Leaves  rifes  a  Stalk,  according  to  the  Figure, 
that  bears  a  white  Seed,  extreamly  light,  and 
roiindifh. 

I  fhall  not  employ  my  Time  to  relate  what  a 
great  many  Authors  have-  faid  concerning  the 
Aloes  Plant,  that  it  flowers  not  of  a  hundred 
Years;  and  that  when  the F lowers  blow  they 
make  a  great  Noife,  which  is  altogether  falfe, 
fince  we  have  feen  tire  Aloes  Plant  blow  feveral 
Times  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  and  when 
the  Flower  opens  it  is  done  without  any  Lone, 
or  at  leaft  fo  fmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  difeover  ; 
and  it  is  eafy  for  me  to  prove  what  I  advance 
from  the  Hortus  Regius  Parifienfis ,  Page  the  8th, 
where,  in  the  Article  of  Aloes,  are  thefe  Words  : 
Floruit  in  Horto  Regio ,  Anno  1663,  &  1664, 
quod  ignotum  haftenus  fuerat  Lutetia:,  idque  nullo- 
jlrepitu ,  nulla  fubitanea  Floris  eruptione ,  ut  per- 
geram  multi  fabulaniur .  It  flower’d  in  the  Royal 
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Garden  in  the  Year  1663  and  1664,  which  was 
never  known  before  in  Paris ,  and  that  without  any 
Noife  or  fudden  Eruption,  as  feveral  had  imagin’d. 
But  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  abundance  of  Peopl* 
were  fur  priz’d  that  I  fliould  affirm  that  Aloes  pro¬ 
duced  it»  Fruit  in  Clufters,  as  reprefen  ted  in  the 
Cut  ;  but  what  .1  advance  anfwers  to  a  Piece 
given  me  by  Mr.  Tournefort ,  who  gather’d  tha 
fame  in  Spain.  He  had  befides,  in  his  Hands, 
about  half  an  Ell  of  Lace  four  Fingers  deep,  and 
of  a  reddifh  Colour,  which  is  made  of  a  Silk 
which  they  draw  from  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant. 

This  Defcription  of  Aloes  is  entirely  different' 
from  that  made  by  M.  Fur  et  i ere,  who  confounds' 
the  Free  of  the  Aloes  Wood  with  the  Plant  which 
produces  the  Aloes ,  as  I  have  obferv’d  in  the 
Chapter  of  Aloes  Wood.  At  prefen t  we  fell  three 
Sorts  of  Aloes,  which  differ  according  as  they  are 
finer  or  coarfer  ;  and  likewife  in  regard  to  the  Places 
whence  they  come  and  where  they  are  made. 
The  fineft  or  pureft  is  the  Succotrine  Aloes,  fo  call’d 
either  becaufe  the  Aloes  is  a  concreted  Juice,, 
which  the  Latins  call  Succus  Concretus,  or  becaufe 
the  beft  comes  from  the  Ifland  Succotora,  or  Soco¬ 
tra,  near  Moco  in  the  Eajl  Indies.-  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  Ifland  draw  this  Juice  from  the  Root 
of  the  Plant  ;  and  after  it  has  fettled  they  pour  it 
off  by  Inclination  into  a  Veffel  capable  to  bear 
the  Fire  ;  and  when  it  is  reduced  to  an  Extract 
they  put  it  in  very  thin  Bladders  for  Conveniency 
of  Carriage,  and  in  that  Condition  it  will  keep  a 
long  Time,  as  we  find. 

Chufe  the  fineft,  cleareft,  fmootheft  Aloes,  that 
when  broken  is  tranfparent,  and  being  powder’d 
yields  a  fine  golden  yellow  Colour,  that  is  of  a 
bitter  Tafte,  without  Smell  ;  the  finalleft,  thinneft, 
lighted  Bladders  are  efteem’d  the  beft.  The  Succo- 
trine Kind  is  faid  to  be  fit  for  medicinalUfe,  without 
any  Preparation  ;  but  the  following  Extracts  are 
much  more  gentle,  and  properer  for  all  the  In¬ 
tentions  of  Phyflck  :  Diffolve  the  pureft  Aloes  in' 
Juice  of  Rofes  or  Violets  ;  then  digeft,  drain,  and’ 
coagulate  with  a-  gentle  Fire*  to  the  Confidence 
of  an  Extract,  or  Pill*  which  is  call’d  the  Franc¬ 
fort,  or  Angelick  Pill  ;  the  laft  of  which  Names 
does  not  indeed  properly  belong  to  it,  becaufe  the 
Angelick  Pill  is  a  Compofition  of  feveral  Ingredi¬ 
ents  mix’d  together,  of  which  Aloes  is  however 
the  Bafis, 

fo.  Bauhinus  delivers  the  Method  of  collecting 
the  three  Kinds  of  Aloes,  diftinguilh’d  into  Succe * 
trine,  Hepatick,  and  Caballine ,  or  Horfe  Aloes , 
after  the  following  Manner  :  They  take  the  Herb 
call’d  Aloes,  being  firft  cut  in  Pieces,  then  bruif- 
ing,  they  prefs  out  the  Juice  of  it,  which  they 
put  up  into  a  Veffel  of  a  long  and  round  Shape, 
letting  it  ftand  for  the  Space  of  twenty-five  Days  ; 
in  the  mean  while  they  take  Care  to  clear  off  the 
ufelefs  Scum,  and  throw  it  away;  as  alfo  the 

upper 
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upper  Part  of  the  Juice,  until  fuch  Time  as  feme 
Difference  appears  in  its  Colour  and  Confidence. 

The  purer  Part  of  this  Juice,  being  concreted* 
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is  call’d  Sueeotrine  Aloes  ;  the  remaing  Part  Gf  jr’ 
being  of  a  little  darker  Colour,  is  call’d  Hepatic\ 
Aloes  ;  and  from  the  Dreggs,  or  Settlings  of  it,  is 
made  that  Sort  of  Aloes  call’d  Caballine ,  or  Horfe 
Aloes.  J 

At  Paris,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  they 
obtain  a  mod  pure  Aloes ,  by  cutting  oft’  the  Leaves 
of  the  common  Aloes,  and  hanging  them  up  by  a 
Thread,  and  then  putting  a  Difh  or  Platter  under 
them,  a  yellowifii  and  exceeding  bitter  Juice 
drops  out  of  them  into  the  Difli  ;  which  after¬ 
wards  coagulates  into  a  pure  and  clean  Sort  of 
Aloes.  This  Drug  loofens  the  Belly,  dedroys 
Worms,  and  fubdues  a  preternatural  Acid.  It 
likewife  removes  Putrefa&ion,  or  prevents  it,  be¬ 
ing  given  in  Subdance  from  half  a  Dram  to  two 
Scruples.  It  is  alfo  good  in  ObdruiHons  of  the 
Womb  and  the  Green  Sicknefs  ;  and  particularly 
prevalent  in  redoring  a  dejeded  Appetite. 

Aloes  is  feldom  or  never  preferib’d  in  Potion, 
by  Reafon  of  its  intenfe  Bitternefs  ;  but  is  often 
preferib’d  in  Pills,  being  the  Bafis  of  all,  or  mod 
of  thofe  purging  Pills,  to  be  met  with  in  Authors 
and  Difpenfatories.  In  the  City  of  Goa,  as  Gar¬ 
cias  relates,  they  give  Aloes  well  bruifed,  and 
mix’d  with  Milk,  to  thofe  that  are  afflided  with 
Ulcers  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  and  void  puru¬ 
lent  Urine,  and  by  that  Means  they  are  cured  in 
a  little  Time.  You  mud  forbear  the  giving 
Aloes ,  or  any  Medicines  containing  Aloes,  to  thofe 
that  are  fubjed  to  the  Bleeding  Piles,  and  the 
overflowing  of  the  Courfes,  as  alfo  to  fuch  as  are 
fubjed  to  a  fpitting  or  vomiting  of  Blood,  and  to 
Women  with  Child,  unlefs  it  be  fird  correded  as 
hereafter  taught.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  given  properly  and  fuccefsfully  enough  to 
Perfons  fubjed  to  Melancholy,  the  Jaundice,  and 
other  Didempers,  wherein  the  fird  Paffages  are 
tainted  with  vicious  Crudities. 

Aloes  confids  of  two  Parts,  or  different  Sub¬ 
dances,  whefeof  the  one  is  faline,  the  other  is 
fulphureous  :  The  faline  Part  is  diffolv’d  by  wate¬ 
ry  Mendruums,  fuch  as  common  Water,  diddl’d 
Waters,  and  the  Juices  of  Plants.  The  ful¬ 
phureous  Part  is  diffolv’d  by  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
any  other  inflammable  Liquid.  *  They  commonly 
make  ufe  of  the  Juice  of  Rofes,  or  Violets,  to 
diffolve  it  in  ;  but  it  is  far  better  in  fair  Water  ; 
for  by  that  Means  the  faline  Part  is  wholly  fepara- 
ted  from  the  grofs  fulphureous  Part,  which  is  vif- 
cous,  and  like  a  Jelly.  This  grofs  Subdance  ad¬ 
hering  too  clofely  to  the  Intedines,  is  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fruitlefs  Defire  of  going  to  Stool,  call’d  a 
Ttnefmus,  and  fometimes  bloody  Stools  ;  for  by 
its  opening  the  Mouths  of  the  Arteries  anfwering 
to  the  hemorrhoidal  Veins,  the  Blood  is  poured 


forth.  Wherefore,  its  Extras,  prepar'd  with 
Water,  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  crude 
Aoesj  and  more  advantageous  and  proper  than 
the  Aloes,  Rofat,  See. 

Some  preferibe  Aloes  toaded,  by  which  Means 
it  is  depnv  d  of  its  harfh  Sulphur.  This  has  been 
founa  by  Experience  to  be  very  helpful  in  all  Sorts 
of  Fluxes  of  Blood.  When  Aloes  is  did'olv’d  in 
the  Juices  or  Décodions  of  Plants,  it  is  call’d 
the  ïnfuccation  of  Aloes,  or  Aloes  indicated* 

ç  r  nUU  acCOrdin2  to  the  different  Intention 
of  the  Phyfician  it  may  be  diffolv’d  in  the  Juice 
of  Afarabacca,  Infufion  of  Sena,  and  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Scammony  or  Jalap,  that  its  purging  Fa¬ 
culty  may  be  augmented.  By  a  chymical  Refolu- 
tion,  Aloes  adords  a  large  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  but 
a  very  mconfiderable  Quantity  of  urinous  Spirit. 

5.  Of  Hepatick  Aloes. 

WWlthin  thefe  few  Years  lad  pad  we 
V  y  haVe  brought  from  the  American  Pomet. 
Iflands  a  thick  Juice,  which  the  French 
make  from  the  Root  and  Leaves  of  the  TVe/l  /W,V* 
f  ■ “•  cut  wi,i,  i,s  rS/l'd 

fij'S  ,, Thls,  A!°"  ,s  brought  us  in  Gourds  or 
Calabafhes  of  different  Sizes  and  Weight  •  thaf 

is  to  fay,  from  two  Pounds  to  a  hundred,  and 
more  which  is  very  extraordinary  ;  but  I  can  af¬ 
firm  the  Truth  of  it,  as  I  have  by  me  a  Shell  of  it 
which  weighs  an  hundred  and  two  Pounds  Weight. 
Chufe  ruch  as  is  of  a  Liver  Colour,  from  whence 

W  ?jCCS  t]?e  N/lmc  of  Hepatick,  from  the  Word 
Hepar,  which  figmfies  Liver,  and  the  lead  dink- 

Ugyi  ,™V  b<A  7  here  are  two  S°rts  of  it,  the 
fPTTÏy  f°call’d’  and  the  Céline  the 
ut  ^  the  finer  Sort  of  the  two,  and  is  ?iVen 
both  to  Men  and  Horfes  ;  it  is  of  a  lighter  Liver 

ThTr\  tr  u  ar’  ard  notver7  fetid  in  Smell 
I  he  CahalUne  is  the  coarfer  Sort,  black,  hard  to  be 

broken,  and  often  adulterated.  This  is  Horfe  Aloes 
and  ought  not  to  be  <riven  to  Mpn  •  'T'l  '  * 

fi 

but  much  finer  than  the  Caballine,  and  is  brought 
over  m  Gourds,  Pots  and  Cafe  ;  that  in  Gourds 
is  the  bed,  and  the  fined  ;  that  in  Pots  indiffe¬ 
rent,  but  not  fo  good  as  the  other  ;  that  in  Calks 
is  mold,  and  the  word  of  all. 

Aloe  ycl  Aloe?,  is  the  thick  or  con¬ 
creted  Juice  of  a  Plant,  call’d  by  the  Lemerv. 
fame  Name,  that  grows  of  feveral  * 

Sizes,  according  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  ;  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Spain,  and  many  other  hot 
Countries  ;  the  Leaves  proceed  from  a  Root  that 
is  long,  large  very  thick,  flefh}s  indentedt 

ff  arp  on  the  Edges,  fat  and  full  of  Juice  •  There 
riles  from  the  Middle  of  a  large  Stalk,  which  car! 

ries 
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ries  on  its  Top  white  Flowers,  deeply  flafli’d  in  or 
divided  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long,  or  as  it  were,  cylindrical  Fruit,  divided 
each  lengthways  into  three  Partitions  full  of  flat 
Seeds  :  The  Root  is  of  the  Shape  of  a  Stake  fix’d 
in  the  Ground  ;  all  the  Plant  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  grows  in  the  Southern  Climates,  as  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Spain ,  and  America. 

Some  Naturalifts  fay,  that  the  Aloes  Plant  flow¬ 
ers  not  but  from  one  hundred  Years  to  another  ; 
that  when  the  Flower  opens,  or  blows,  it  makes 
a  Report  like  a  Gun  ;  and  that  the  Stalk  rifes  up 
all  at  once,  and  grows  prodigioufly  in  a  little 
Time  :  But  this  is  not  confirm’d  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris  ;  and  on  tire  contrary,  the  Aloes 
has  been  feen  there  to  flower  without  any  fuch 
Prodigy.  The  Aloes  is  divided  into  three  Kinds  ; 
the  Succotrine ,  the  Hepatick ,  and  the  Caballine  : 
All  the  Kinds  are  purging,  and  the  Body  is  made 
of  a  watry  Part,  and  a  refinous  ;  in  the  watry 
Part  the  purging  Faculty  refides.  The  refinous 
is  of  no  Ufe  for  this  Purpofe,  but  rather  of  ill 
confequence,  being  that  which  induces  Gripings. 
For  this  Reafon  it  is  always  wafh’d  or  cleanfed 
before  it  is  ufed,  and  then  it  may  be  taken  with 
Eafe  and  Safety.  This  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
Aloes  is  not  to  be  given  too  often,  nor  in  too 
great  a  Quantity,  left  it  fret  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels  ;  nor  to  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  a  Flux 
of  the  Womb  or  Belly,  or  fuch  as  have  a  Bioody 
Flux,  or  Women  with  Child  ;  nor  to  fuch  as  are 
heâical,  or  have  burning  Fevers,  or  are  of  a  hot 
and  dry  Habit  of  Body,  or  who  are  emaciated, 
lean,  and  wafted  away  ;  nor  to  Children  of  thin, 
lean,  hot  and  dry  Conftitutions  ;  efpecially  in  hot 
Weather,  when  the  Air  is  in  an  extreme  dry 
Temperature. 

[The  three  Kinds  of  Aloes  are  the  Juices  of 
three  different  Plants  ;  the  Socotrine,  of  the  Aloe 
Sucdtrinz  anguflifolia  Spinofa  flore  purpurea,  B. 
Prodr.  2.  12.  Aloe  Americana  J, errata  floribus 
Ccccmeis,  Par.  Bat.  Pr.  306. 

This  grows  in  Socotora,  or  Zocotra,  an  Ifland 
in  the  Streights  of  Babelmandcl. 

The  Hepatick ,  or  Barbadoes  Aloes ,  of  the  Aloe , 
C.  B.  Pin.  286.  J.  B.  3.  696.  R.  Plift.  2. 
1195.  Aloe  Diofcoridis ,  Column.  Eph.  1.  40. 
Aloe  Diofcoridis ,  et  aliorum,  SI.  Cat.  Jam.  15. 

And  the  Caballine  of  the  Aloe  Guineenfis  Cabal- 
lina  vulgari  fimilis  fed  tota  maculata.  Com.  Pr. 
Bot.  40. 

The  Socotrine  is  the  only  Kind  now  order’d  to 
be  ufed  in  Medicine,  except  for  Horfes.j 

6.  Of  Hypociflis. 

HT  H  E  Hypociflis  is  a  concreted  Juice 
Pcmet.  ^  made  from  a  Kind  of  Sucker  that 
arifes  from  ti  e  Root  of  an  Under- 


Shrub,  call’d  Ciffus,  very  common  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc ,  from  whence  we  bring  the  Hypo- 
eijhs  we  fell.  Mr.  Cbaras,  and  after  him  Mr. 
Meuve,  have  well  deferib’d  the  Shape  and  Colour 
of  this  young  Shoot,  as  well  as  the  Shrub  that 
bears  it  ;  the  Figure  of  which  I  thought  fufficient 
to  give  you,  as  engrav’d  from  the  Original. 

Chufe  Hypociflis  that  is  boil’d  to  a  good  Con- 
fiftence,  like  Juice  of  Liquorice  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
firm,  of  a  firming  black,  the  leaft  burnt,  the 
moft  aftringent  to  the  Tafte  that  may  be,  and 
that  which  is  true.  I  name  the  true  Hypociflis, 
becaufe  Mr.  Meuve  fays,  that  the  Apothecaries, 
who  would  deceive  the  World,  generally  ufe  the 
Juice  of  the  Root  of  Goats-beard  dry’d  in  the 
Sun.  But  I  can  never  believe  this  for  feveral 
Reafons  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  Hypociflis  is  an  Ex¬ 
tract  that  is  fold  very  cheap  ;  as  well  becaufe  the 
Buds  are  very  common  in  Provence,  as  by  reafon 
they  yield  a  great  deal  of  Juice,  and  the'Extracft 
of  the  Root  of  Goats-beard  is  worth  more  than 
the  true  Hypociflis:  And  beiides,  Mr.  Cbaras, 
from  whom  Mr.  Meuve  principally  copies,  makes 
no  mention  at  all  of  it. 

This  Juice  is  cold  and  dry,  therefore  it  thick¬ 
ens  and  binds  ftrongly,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  to  flop 
all  fluxes  of  the  Belly,  Womb,  and  Stomach  ; 
it  flops  vomiting  and  fpitting  of  Blood,  from 
Bruifes.  Acacia  is  often  ufed  inftead  of  it,  but 
is  not  fo  effeélual  and  good.  This  Juice  is  depura¬ 
ted  by  diflolving  it  in  Water  or  Wine,  and  infpif- 
fating  ;  it  is  made  up  into  Rolls  or  Troches  to 
flop  fpitting  of  Blood,  and  Fluxes,  Catarrhs*  is’e. 
The  7  inclure  checks  a  Gonorrhoea,  and  the 
W  h>tes  ;  heals  a  Corrofion  of  the  Bowels,  occa- 
fion’d  by  the  Sharpnefs  of  Humours  :  A  Lo- 
hoch  made  of  it,  with  Wine  and  Honey,  is 
chiefly  ufed  againft  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs,  Stomach, 
and  Bowels. 

Hypociflis,  is  a  Kind  of  Orobanche, 
or  a  Sort  of  Sprig  or  Shoot  that  grows,  Lemery. 
in  Spring-time,  upon  the  Foot  or 
Root  of  the  Ciflus ,  which  is  very  common  in  hot 
Countries,  as  Provence,  Languedoc,  Sec.  and 
bears  Leaves  that  are  almoft  round,  hairy,  rough, 
whitifh,  and  the  Flowers  purple.  The  Shoot 
grows  about  half  a  Foot  high,  of  an  Inch  or  two’s 
Thicknefs,  and  fometimes  more,  being  round, 
and  much  larger  at  Top  than  at  the  Bottom  ; 
brittle,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  full  of  Juice, 
having  certain  Rings  or  Knots  from  one  Place  to 
the  other,  like  Water-Lilly  Root.  They  cut  this 
little  Plant  towards  May,  when  they  bruife  and 
draw  from  it,  by  Expreflion,  an  acid  Juice,  which 
they  evaporate  over  the  Fire,  to  the  Confiftence 
of  an  Extract,  that  is  hard  and  black  as  the  Juice 
of  Liquorice,  but  in  Shape  of  little  Cakes,  for 
the  Convenience  of  Carriage.  This  is  call’d,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Plant,  Hypociflis.  It  ought  to  be 

1‘  f  chofen. 
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chofen,  frelh,  heavy,  black,  without  the  Smell 
of  burning,  of  an  acrid  aftringent  1  afte  :  It  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  acid  efiential  Salt,  intimately 
mix’d  with  Earth  and  Oil.  It  is  proper  to  flop 
Loofenefs  and  Vomiting,  and  to  put  into  any 
Rrengthenina;  and  binding  Plaifters. 

[The  Hypocijîis  Juice  is  the  infpiflated  Juice  of 
the  Hypocijîis,  Park.  J.  B.  Gfc.  Hypocijîis  pur¬ 
purea  flore  candicante  et  Jiore  luteo ,  Tourn.  Coroll. 
Qrobanche  quœ  Hypocijîis  dicitur ,  Rai  Hift. 
Orobanche  minor  a  Cijio,  Hift.  Ox.  It  is  an 
Ingredient  in  many  Compofitions,  but  never  is 
heard  of  in  extemporaneous  Prefcription,  and  is 
generally  found  bafely  adulterated  in  the  Shops.] 

■j.  Of  the  true  Acacia. 

TH  E  true  Acacia  is  an  infpiflated 
Juice  brought  to  us  in  Lumps  of 
five  or  fix  Ounces  Weight,  wrapt  in 
very  thin  Bladders  :  It  is  got  by  Expreftion  from 
the  Seeds  of  a  thorny  Egyptian  Shrub  of  the  fame 
Name  ;  and  being  dry’d  in  the  Shade,  is  black- 
ifh,  if  the  Seed  it  was  exprefled  from  was  ripe  ; 
if  not,  it  is  reddilh  or  yellowifh,  and  fome  ex- 
prefs  it  from  the  Leaves  and  Fruit  together. 

Chufe  that  which  is  boil’d  to  a  good  Body,  of 
a  dun  Colour,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  a  brown  as 
is  inclinable  to  red  ;  it  ought  to  be  fmooth,  Ihi- 
rsing,  of  an  aftringent  Tafte,  but  not  unpleafant  : 

It  is  very  little  ufed,  and  therefore  not  much 
bought  up  by  the  Druggift  and  Apothecary,  who, 
if  it  is  call’d  for,  generally  ufe  the  German  Alu- 
cia,  which  is  made  of  the  Juice  of  Sloes,  boil’d 
to  the  Confiftence  of  a  folid  Extraft,  then  put  in 
Bladders,  as  the  Egyptian  Sort,  which  it  is  like  in 
the  Form,  but  not  in  the  Colour  ;  for  the  true  is 
of  a  brownifh  or  dark  red,  as  afore  fa  id  ;  and  the 
German  Acacia  black  as  the  fineft  Juice  of  Li¬ 
quorice. 

Acacia  vera  feu  Egyptiaca ,  the  true 
Letnery.  Acacia ,  or  that  of  Egypt,  is  a  thick 
Juice,  very  heavy,  of  a  brown,  red- 
difh  Colour,  which  is  brought  in  the  Shape  of  Balls, 
that  weigh  about  five  or  fix  Ounces,  ty’d  up  in 
very  thin  Bladders  :  They  fay  it  is  made  from  a 
Fruit  almoft  like  Lupins,  contain’d  in  Pods  which 
are  borne  upon  thorny  Trees  in  Egypt,  vehote 
Branches  are  pretty  much  extended,  bearing  fine 
white  Flowers.  Chufe  that  which  is  neat,  folid, 
weighty,  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  fomething  reddifh, 
fldnîng,  eafy  to  break,  and  of  a  ftyptick  Tafte. 
It  affords  a  good  deal  of  Oil  and  efiential  Salt  ;  is 
aftringent,  incraffates  or  thickens  the  Humours, 
ftrensrhens  and  refills  Poifon,  flops  Hemorrhages 
and  Fluxes,  and  is  good  for  Indifpofitions  of  the 
Eyes.  As  the  true  Acacia  is  fometimes  fcarce, 
the  Shops  ufe  or  fell  that  which  is  made  of  the 
Juice  of  Sloes,  or  the  Fruit  of  the  Black  Thorn, 
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brought  over  in  round  Balls,  wrapped  up  in  Blad¬ 
ders,"  of  a  very  fharp,  ftyptick,  or  aftringent 
Tafte.  It  is  ufed  in  Rob  or  Jhiiddcny,  made  with 
Darnalk  Rofe- Water,  and  double  refin’d  Sugar. 
The  true  Acacia  is  made  by  Expreftion  out  of 
the  Fruit,  and  that  either  ripe  or  unripe.  From 
the  ripe  Fruit  there  is  a  black  Juice,  fo  call’d  ; 
from  the  unripe  Fruit  a  red  oi  yellow  Juice,  the 
Colour  not  fo  black,  but  more  inclining  to  red, 
and  of  a  fweet  Scent  :  And  this  is  the  true  Acacia 
of  Diofcorides  and  the  Antients,  which  is  to  be 
ufed  in  making  of  Venice- Treacle. 

[The  Tree  which  produces  the  true  Acacia,  is 
the  Acacia  vera,  R.  Hift.  I.  966.  Acacia  vera 
five  fpina  Egyptiaca ,  Park.  1547.  Acacia  Diof- 
coridis,  Ger.  Em.  1590. 

The  Juice  is,  or  ought  to  be  expreffed  from 
the  Fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  and  to  be  reddilh  or 
yellowifh  within,  and  black  without  ;  it  grows 
hard  and  black  throughout  with  Age.  It  is  a 
good  Medicine,  but  feldom  met  with  genuine  : 
There  are  a  Multitude  of  different  Adulterations  of 
it  ;  and  befides,  the  Sloe  Juice,  or  German  Aca¬ 
cia,  as  it  is  call’d,  is  generally  ufed  in  its  Place.] 

8.  Of  Roucou  or  Rocoe. 

HE  Roucou,  which  the  Indians  call 
Achiotl,  or  Urucu  ;  the  Dutch,  Gr-  Pomet. 
leane  ;  and  we,  Roucou  ;  is  a  Fecula  which 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Leward-IJlands,  and  St. 
Domingo,  make  from  a  little  red  Grain  or  Seed, 
which  is  found  in  a  Hulk  or  .Shell,  whofe  Figure 
is  here  reprefented,  mark’d  A,  which  was  en- 
grav’d  after  the  Original,  which  I  have  in  my  Hands. 

The  Shrub  which  bears  the  Roucou ,  produces, 
according  to  Father  du  Tertre,  from  the  Root  lè¬ 
verai  Shoots  that  grow  into  Shrubs,  and  divide 
themfelves  into  feveral  little  Branches  :  The 
Leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  Lilac,  and  it  bears 
twice  a  Year  feveral  Clufters  of  Flowers,  that 
are  white,  mix’d  with  red,  and  in  Shape  like 
thofe  of  black  Hellebore  ;  the  Flowers  are  full  of 
a  vaft  many  little  Stamina,  or  yellow  T  breads 
tipt  with  red  :  At  the  Fall  of  the  Flowers  come 
dark-colour’d  Seed-Veffels,  all  hair’d,  or  briftlcd 
with  fine  little  brown  Points,  which  do  not  prick 
at  all.  When  they  are  ripe,  there  are  in  the 
Middle  two  double  Seeds  or  Kernels,  entirely 
furrounded  with  a  Kind  of  Vermilion,  or  liquid 
red  Dye,  which  the  Natives  call  Roucou  :  ’Tis 
with  this  they  paint  themfelves  when  they  travel 
abroad  ;  but  before  they  ufe  it,  it  is  mix’d  with 
certain  Oils  which  they  draw  from  fome  Seeds. 

The  Europeans  do  it  with  Linfeed  Oil  ;  they 
beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with  this  Oil,  and  after  they 
have  reduc’d  it  to  a  Mais,  they  fend  it  into 
France,  See.  where  they  ufe  it  to  colour  Wax, 
when  it  is  too  pale,  and  likewife  to  give  a  Colour 

to 
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to  Chocolate.  There  are  thofe  likewife  who  beat 
it  in  a  Mortar  without  Oil,  and  make  it  into  a 
Mafs,  or  into  Cakes  ;  which  being  dilfolv’d  in 
Urine,  makes  a  red  Tincture,  which  ftains  as 
well  as  the  beft  Dye  in  Europe ,  and  is  a  very 
good  Commodity.  This  is  the  Tree  which  Sca- 
liger  mentions  under  the  Name  of  Arbor  finium 
regundorum. 

"This  Account  of  Roucou  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Sieur  Francis  Roujfeau,  who  wrote 
me  Word  it  was  a  Tree  of  eight  or  nine  Foot 
high,  whofe  Leaves  were  like  thofe  of  the  Peach- 
Tree  ;  after  which  came  Hulks  or  Shells,  much 
like  the  Chefnut  Shell,  furnifh’d  with  little  Prickles 
throughout  ;  within  which  was  a  little  red  Seed, 
which  they  bruife  in  a  Mortar,  or  on  a  Stone, 
and  put  into  a  Veflel  of  Water.  In  fhort,  that 
the  Roucou  was  made  in  thofe  Iilands  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  we  make  Starch,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Meuve  has  defcrib’d  ;  and  that  after  it 
was  made  into  Cakes,  and  dry’d,  it  was  fent  hi¬ 
ther. 

This  laft  Relation  is  much  jufter  than  the  firft  ; 
for  as  much  as  the  Cods  or  Hulks  I  have,  exactly 
agree  with  his  Defcription.  Befides,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  by  the  Roucou  which  we  fell,  efpecially  when 
it  is  good,  that  it  was  never  fteep’d  in  Oil,  in  that 
the  good  Smell  of  the  true  Roucou  makes  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  has  no  Mixture.  Again,  we  ought 
to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  that  the  Achiotl  is 
made  as  the  Sieur  Blegny  defcribes  it,  when  he 
fays,  that  it  is  a  thicken’d  Juice  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Fruit  of  the  Achiotl ,  which  is  a  Fruit- 
Tree  of  America.  That  this  Fruit  is  a  red  Seed 
or  Grain,  which  is  found  in  great  Plenty,  in  large 
round  Hulks  or  Shells  :  That  when  they  take  this 
Seed  from  the  Hulks,  they  ftamp  or  beat  it  in  a 
Mortar,  and  then  prefs  out  the  Juice,  which  they 
fet  afterwards  in  a  hot  Place  to  evaporate  the 
Moifture  ;  and  when  it  grows  thick,  almoft  like 
Pafte,  they  work  it  into  feveral  Forms  or  Shapes  ; 
which  being  thoroughly  dry,  are  properly  v/hat 
is  call’d  Achiotl  :  Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain, 
that  the  Roucou  is  made  like  Starch,  and  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  draw  a  Juice  from  it,  fince  the  Mat¬ 
ter  out  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  reddiih  downy 
Subftance,  wdrich  is  found  flicking  to  the  Seed 
that  is  in  the  Hulks,  which  they  cannot  feparate 
but  by  Means  of  Water,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
our  Starch-makers  feparate  the  Meal  from  the 
Bran  to  make  Starch  of  ;  and  is  not  a  Juice  ex- 
prefs’d,  or  drawn  from  the  Grain,  as  that  Author 
would  have. 

Chufe  fuch  Roucou  as  is  of  an  Orrice  or  Vio¬ 
let  Smell,  the  dryeft  and  higheft  colour’d  you 
can  get  :  Roucou ,  of  this  Kind,  is  that  which 
ought  to  be  call’d  Achiotl  ;  but  the  chief  Part  of 
that  we  fell  is  moift,  foul,  rnculdy,  c.  fo  that 
-n  a  Word  it  is  unlit  to  be  given  inwardly,  mix’d 
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in  Chocolate,  or  otherwife.  It  is  aflringent  and 
good  in  Hemorrhages  ;  it  is  alfo  much  ufed  by 
the  Dyers.  There  was  brought  formerly  from 
thefe  Iilands,  and  alfo  from  Holland ,  a  Roucou  in 
little  Cakes,  of  the  Shape  of  a  Crown-piece, 
which  was  endow’d  with  a  great  many  Excellen¬ 
cies,  and  very  good  for  internal  Ufes  :  What  we 
have  brought  at  this  Time  is  in  great  fquare 
Cakes,  like  Marfcilles  Soap,  or  in  round  Balls, 
and  is  fometimes  fo  bafe  and  flinking,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  ufe  it. 

The  favage  Americans  cultivate  the  Shrubs  that 
bear  the  Roucou  with  great  Induftry,  becaufe  of 
the  many  Ufes  they  make  of  them  :  Such  as, 
Firft,  to  adorn  their  Gardens  and  the  Fronts  of 
their  Houfes.  Secondly,  being  a  hard  dry  Wood, 
it  ferves  for  Fuel.  Thirdly,  the  Bark  ferves  them 
for  Cordage,  and  to  make  Linen.  Fourthly, 
they  put  the  Leaves  and  Root  into  their  Sauces, 
to  give  ’em  a  Relilh,  and  to  tinge  ’em  of  a  Saf¬ 
fron  Colour.  Fifthly,  from  the  Seed  they  make 
the  Roucou ,  as  well  to  paint  their  Bodies  when 
work’d  in  Oil,  efpecially  on  great  Days  of  Re¬ 
joicing,  as  to  exchange  for  other  Commodities 
with  Advantage.  This  gives  me  an  Opportunity 
to  fpeak  of  an  Extract  of  Buck-thorn  Berries, 
which  is  made  by  prefling  out  the  Juice,  and 
mixing  it  with  White  Wine,  and  a  little  Alum, 
and  evaporating  all  to  a  due  Conflftency,  which 
is  a  fine  Green  for  Painters  in  Miniature.  There 
are  excellent  Extraits  made  likewife  from  black 
Hellebore,  Pæony,  Tithymal,  and  wild  Cucum¬ 
bers,  call’d  Elaterium.  The  Syrup  made  from 
thefe  Buck-thorn  Berries,  call’d  Syrupus  Rhamni 
Catharticus ,  or  de  Spina  Cervina ,  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Hydragogue,  or  Purge  for  watry  Humours, 
and  one  of  the  beft  ftrong  Purges  that  is,,  and 
therefore  good  in  the  King’s-Evil,  Rheumatifm, 
and  Dropfies.  This  Syrup  ought  to  be  made  of 
the  ripe  Berries,  and  gather’d  about  the  End  of 
September ,  or  Beginning  of  October  ;  but  if  they 
are  not  ripe,  they  are  not  fo  proper  to  purge 
withal.  There  are  fome  folid  extracted  Juices  be¬ 
fides,  that  are  made  portable,  as  the  Juice  of  Li¬ 
quorice,  and  fome  others,  too  common  to  require 
a  Defcription. 

Roucou,  call’d  by  the  Indians  Achiotl , 
or  Urucu,  is  a  dry  Pafte,  made  from  a  L emery. 
little  red  Seed,  which  is  found  in  a 
longifh  Hulk  or  Cod,  that  has  the  Shape  of  the 
Myrobalans,  but  prickly,  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Chefnuts.  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the 
Kind'  of  Tree  or  Shrub  that  bears  this  Fruitr; 
fome  faying  that  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Li¬ 
lac,  and  others.  Peach  Leaves. 

To  prepare  Roucou  they  bruife  or  pound  the  red 
Seed,  then  they  dilute  it  with  Water,,  and  pafs  it 
through  Strainers,  to  feparate  the  Bran,  or  grofier 
Parts  j  afterwards  they  dry  this  into  a  Sort  of 
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Flour  or  Starch.  Chufe  the  dryeft,  of  a  Violet 
Colour.  The  Dyers  ufe  it  chiefly,  though  it  is 
fometimes  made  Ufe  of  in  Chocolate.  If  it  be 
pure,  it  {Lengthens  the  Stomach,  flops  Loofenefs, 
helps  Digeftion,  promotes  Refpiration,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  to  Urine.  The  Rhamnus  Catharticus ,  or 
purging  Thorn,  [  fpoken  of  by  PometJ  is  a  Shrub 
that  grows  fometimes  of  the  Height  of  a  Tree, 
whofe  Trunk  is  of  a  moderate  Size,  cover’d  with 
a  Bark  like  the  Cherry-Tree,  whofe  Wood  is 
yellow  ;  the  Branches  furniflied  with  fome  Thorns 
that  are  fharp  ;  the  Leave  pretty  broad  and  green, 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Apple-Tree,  fur- 
rounded  on  their  Edges  with  very  fine  fmall 
Teeth ,  the  Flowers  are  little,  and  of  a  Grafs 
green,  fucceeded  with  foft  Berries,  as  big  as  the 
Juniper,  green  at  firft,,  but  that  grow  blackifli  as 
they  ripen.  Alining,  and  full  of  a  dark  colour’d 
Juice,  tending  to  green,  that  is  bitter,  and  has 
within  fome  Seeds  join’d  together. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  Hedges,  Woods,  and 
other  uncultivated  Places.  The  Fruit  is  gather’d 
when  ripe,  about  the  Midft  of  Autumn,  and  is 
much  in  ufe  amongft  the  Painters,  Dyers,  c. 
It  yields  Abundance  of  eflential  Salt,  Oil,  and 
Flegm,  befides  an  acid  Liquor,  but  a  very  full 
Portion  of  Earth.  From  thefe  Berries,  being 
prefs’d,  a  purging  Syrup  is  commonly  prepar’d  in 
the  Shops,  with  fome  of  the  warm  Aromaticks, 
which  purges  pretty  brifkly,  and  gripes  in  its 
working  -,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  given  a  little 
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before  Vi&uals,  fo  that  its  Aiarper  Force,  efpe- 
cially  in  Children  and  young  People,  may  be  a 
little  ty’d  up  and  blunted  by  the  Aliment,  or 
Food  that  is  taken.  This  Syrup  is  prefcrib’d  from 
one  Ounce  to  two,  being  briflc  in  difcharging 
watry  Humours,  and  therefore  very  properly 
given  in  the  Gout,  Cachexy,  Dropfy,  and 
Rheumatifm.  The  Pow’der  of  the  Berries  dry’d 
may  be  given  from  one  Dram  to  two  Drams  ; 
but  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  boil  them  in 
Broth. 

[The  Roucou ,  Achiotl ,  or  Arnotto ,  is  made 
from  the  Fruit  of  the  O  ricana,  feu  Orellana  folli- 
culis  Lappaceis ,  Orleana  feu  Orellana ,  feu  Uruca , 
Par.  Bat.  Herm.  Cat.  464.  Prod.  357.  Arbor  Mexi- 
cana  fruEiu  Caftaneœ  Coccifera,  Rai  Hift.  2.  1771. 
Mitella  Americana  maxima  TinSloria ,  Tourn.  Inft. 
242.  Boer  Ind.  2081. 

It  was  once  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  made 
an  Ingredient  in  Chocolate  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
hardly  ever  heard  of  on  any  Occafion  in  the 
Shops. 

The  Buck-thorn  Berries  are  the  Fruit  of  the 
Rhamnus  Catharticus  vulgaris ,  Jonf.  Dend.  236. 
Rhamnus  Solutius ,  Ger.  Em.  1337.  The  Syrup 
made  from  them  is  a  rough  Purge  of  much  Ef- 
teem  among  the  common  People,  but  not  often 
prefcribed  alone  by  Phyficians.  The  Liquorice 
Juice  has  already  been  fpoken  of  in  its  proper 
Place.] 


End  of  the  VEGETABLES. 
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Of  ANIMALS, 


PREFACE. 

The  Dominion  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  Man  over  all  Kinds  of  Animals  of  the 
Earth ,  Air,  or  Sea  -,  and  the  Excellence  of  the  natural  Gifts ,  which  He  has  given  him 
above  all  other  Things  which  have  Life ,  have  not  hindered  Naturalifts  who  treat  of  Ani¬ 
mals ,  from  ccmprifing  Man ,  at  leaf  fo  far  as  concerns  the  Body ,  in  the  number  of  them. 
And  the  Experience ,  which  Phyficians  in  different  Ages  have  had  of  the  good  Effects, 
which  the  Parts ,  or  Excrements ,  of  a  dead  or  living  human  Body  have  had  in  the 
healing  its  like  in  many  Difeafes ,  have  engaged  them  often  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  it , 
than  to  what  might  be  had  of  Beajts ,  and  to  give  the  proper  Defcriptions  and  Prépara - 
tions  of  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body.  And  mofi  Authors  hitherto  have ,  in  treating  of 
Animals ,  and  the  Preparations  made  from  them  for  the  life  of  Phyftck ,  begun  with  the 
Defcription  of  the  human  Body ,  either  entire ,  or  in  its  Parts ,  and  have  not  fpoken  of 
other  Animals  till  after  their  Lord. 

The  fame  Reafcns  have  alfo  engaged  me  to  imitate  them  here ,  and  to  place  what  I  have  to 
relate  concerning  other  Animals ,  after  what  relates  to  him  who  has  the  Command  and 
Difpofal  of  them. 

I fall  here  decline  treating  of  the  great  Lights ,  Knowledge ,  and  Underflanding ,  which  the 
Creator  has  bejlowed  on  Man ,  and  confine  my f elf  wholly  to  the  Matter  of  the  Body ,  and 
to  the  Things  which  may  be  found  in  it ,  living  or  dead ,  proper  for  the  Relief  of  others 
in  their  Sicknejfes ,  and  for  the  prolonging  or  preferving  their  Days  in  Health ,  and  to 
keep  myfelf  within  the  Bounds  of  my  intended  Work,  and  follow  the  Defign  I  have  here ,  of 
treating  of  only  fuch  Things ,  as  the  Animal ,  Vegetable ,  and  Mineral  World  fur  ni (h  us  with t 
under  the  Name  and  Office  of  Drugs ,  /  judge  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  be¬ 
gin  this  Part  of  the  Work  with  treating  of  Mummies,  which  contain  in  them  nearly  all 
the  Parts  of  the  human  Body . 

Vox.  II.  B 
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2  „  General  Hijlory 

i  Of  Mummies. 

Pomet.  A  M  ON  G  S T  all  the  Testimonies 
/-%  ofRefpeft,  which  Antiquity  paid 
to  the  Bodies  of  the  Deceas’d, 
that  of  a  decent  Burial  was  always  in  the  moft 
Efteem;  by  which  laft  and  pious  Acknowledg¬ 
ment,  they  were  willing  to  honour  and  preferve 
the  Memory  of  thofe  whofe  Aidions  had  recom¬ 
mended  them  in  their  Life-time,  and  performed  a 
Work  of  Charity,  tending  to  the  Confolation  of 
the  Living,  and  the  Peace  and  Repofe  of  the 
Dead.  .  The  wonderful  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  of 
which  I  Shall  fpeak  by  and  by  ;  the  Obeliflcs  cn- 
grav’d  and  carv’d  with  fuch  Pains  and  Induftry  ; 
the  Maufoleums  ;  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  rich  and 
pompous  Monuments,  found  throughout  the 
World,  are  certain  Proofs  of  the  Piety  and  Re¬ 
gard  of  the  Antients  towards  the  Dead.  But  as 
there  are  feveral  different  Nations  and  different 
Religions,  fo  there  are  particular  Cuftoms  in  pay¬ 
ing  their  laft  Refpeift  to  the  Deceas’d.  All  the 
Elements  have  been  Partakers  of  the  Spoils  of  the 
Dead,  the  Earth  not  having  been  thought  fuffici- 
ent  alone  to  take  care  of  the  P.elicks. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  Fire  burnt  and 
confum’d  the  Bodies  of  the  Greeks ,  Romans ,  Gauls } 
Germans ,  and  feveral  other  Nations  :  That  the 
People  of  Colchis  hung  their  dead  Bodies  in  the 
Air,  upon  the  Branches  of  Trees  :  That  the  old 
Inhabitants  of  the  North  found  their  Graves  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Ocean,  as  the  /Ethiopians  in 
the  Currents  of  their  Rivers  ;  and  that  the  People 
of  the  frozen  Scythia  were  buried  in  the  Snow. 
But  the  moft  ancient  Kind  of  Burial  was  that  of 
interring  the  Bodies,  and  we  have  Reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Adarn  himfelf  was  buried  after  this 
Manner. 

It  was  from  the  Jews  that  the  Chriftians  learn¬ 
ed  the  Interment  of  the  Dead,  making  Pits  or 
Graves  in  fubterraneous  and  retired  Places,  call’d 
Tombs,  or  Catacombs,  and  moft  ufually  Ceme¬ 
teries,  or  Dormitories,  that  is,  fleeping  Places: 
But  before  Burial  they  were  embalm’d  after  a 
very  curious  and  furprizing  Manner,  as  fhall  be 
fhewn.  The  firft  and  moft  coftly  Kind  of  Em¬ 
balming  was  valued  at  a  Talent  of  Silver,  which 
may  be  computed  at  about  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty  Livres,  at  that  time  of  Day  ;  but  reckon’d 
now  would  amount  to  Eight  thoufand  Lures,  or 
Five  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  and  upwards. 

This  Embalming  was  us’d  to  none  but  Per- 
fons  of  the  firft  (Quality.  Three  People  were 
us’d  to  be  employed  in  the  Operation  ;  one  was 
a  Kind  of  Overfecr,  who  marked  out  fuch 
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Places  of  the  Body  as  were  to  be  opened  to  take 
out  the  Bowels.  The  next  was  a  Diftedtor, 
who,  with  a  Knife  made  of  an  Ethiopian  Stone , 
cut  the  Flefh  as  much  as  was  necefiary,  and  as 
the  Law  would  permit,  and  immediately  after  fled 
away  with  all  the  Expedition  imaginable  ;  becaufe 
it  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Relations  and  the  Do- 
mefticks  to  purfue  the  Diffe&or  with  Stones,  and 
do  him  all  the  Injuries  they  could,  treating  him  as 
an  impious  Wretch,  and  the  worft  of  Men. 
After  this  Operation,  the  Embalmers ,  who  were 
reckoned  as  Holy  Men,  entered  to  perform  their 
Offices  ;  and  began  firft,  fome  to  remove  the 
Bowels  in  the  upper  Cavity,  excepting  the  Heart 
and  Reins  ;  and  others  to  cleanfe  the  lower  Belly, 
which  they  waih’d  with  Palm  Wine,  or  other 
arcmatical  Liquors  ;  and  during  the  Space  of 
above  thirty  Days,  they  waffl’d  the  Body  with 
Balfam,  Gum,  or  Relin  of  Cedar,  and  fill’d  it 
witli  Powder  of  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Indian  Spikenard, 
Bitumen  of  Judea ,  and  other  Tilings  of  the  like 
Nature  ;  but  they  never  us’d  Frankincenfe ,  which 
we  now  call  Qlihannm  ;  either  becaufe  of  the 
great  Veneration  for  that  Drug,  or  by  Reafon 
of  its  Scarcenefs.  As  to  the  Head,  they  us’d  Iron 
Inftruments  which  they  thruft  up  the  Noftrils, 
and  drew  out  that  way  all  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain;  and  afterwards  they  fyring’d  up  precious 
and  odoriferous  Liquors 

The  fécond  Sort  of  Embalming  was  reckoned  at 
half  a  Talent,  which  was  us’d  to  the  middle  Sort  of 
People,  where  they  contented  themfelves  only  to  fy- 
ringe  the  Body,  or  make  Injections  into  the  Bowels 
of  Water,  or  aDecoftion  made  ofSimples,  or  other 
Drugs,  and  Oil  of  Cedar;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
Body  was  thus  prepar’d,  to  put  it  into  Salt  for  Se¬ 
venty  Days;,  after  which  Time  they  took  it  out, 
and  having  open’d  it,  they  drew  out  the  Interlines, 
which  werealmoft  wholly  confum’d.  This  done, 
they  wrapt  all  the  Body  in  Bandages  of  fine  Linen 
dipp’d  in  Myrrh  and  Afphaltum  ;  and  the  Over- 
feer,  whom  they  call’d  the  Scribe ,  cover'd  the 
Wrappings  with  a  painted  Cloth,  whereon  was 
reprefented  the  Rites  of  their  Religion,  in  Hiero- 
glyphick  Characters ,  and  the  Animals  which  the 
Dead  had  lov’d  moft. 

The  Hijlory  of  the  Beetle. 

The  Principal  of  all  thofe  Animals,  or  that  for 
which \the  Egyptians  had  moft  Veneration,  was 
tire  Beetle  ;  as  well  becaufe  of  its  wonderful  Birth 
or  Production,  as  from  the  Analogy  or  Refemblance 
they  pretend  this  Animal  has  with  the  Sun,  and, 
indeed,  however  bafe  and  low  this  Animal  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  as  always  living  in  Dung,  he  yet  has  a 

ftrange 
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ft  range  Inftincf  to  continue  his  Species.  For  this 
little  Animal  breeds  without  the  Aid  or  Affiftance 
of  any  Female  ;  for  when  the  Male  would  pro¬ 
duce,  he  feeks  out  the  Dung  of  an  Ox  or  Bull, 
and  having  found  it,  he  forms  a  round  Bail,  of 
the  Figure  of  the  World,  which  with  his  hind 
Feet  he  turns  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  turning 
himfelf  towards  the  Eaft,  he  imitates  the  Motions 
of  the  World.  Having  thus  roll’d  the  Ball,  he 
puts  it  in  the  Ground,  and  leaves  it  there  twenty- 
eight  Days,  which  is  the  Time  in  which  the  Moon 
pafies  through  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack  ;  and 
during  that  Time  the  little  Beetles  hatch  in  the 
Ball;  and  the  twenty-ninth  Day,  which  is  the 
Day  of  the  Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the 
Sun,  and  the  Time  Productions  are  made  in  Na¬ 
ture,  this  little  Animal  rolls  its  Ball  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  where  it  opens,  and  the  Beetles  get  out.  It  is 
upon  this  Account  fome  fay,  that  it  is  made  the 
Emblem  of  Birth ,  and  the  Symbol  of  Fathers  ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  InfeCts  have  only  a  Father,  and  no 
Mother.  They  reprefent  àlfo  the  World,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Ball  which  they  form  and  turn  round; 
and  Man,  becaufe  there  are  none  but  Male  Bee¬ 
tles.  They  are  of  feveral  Kinds,  but  thole  for 
which  the  Egyptians  have  the  greateft  Veneration, 
are  Delias  have  a  Head  like  a  Cat,  furrounded  with 
a  kind  of  Rays,  which  give  Occafion  to  them 
to  believe  that  thefe  Animals  have  fome  Analogy  to 
the  Sun  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  this  InfeCt  has 
thirty  little  Paws,  made  like  Fingers,  which  re¬ 
prefent  the  thirty  Days  that  the  Sun  takes  each 
Month  in  his  Courfe.  As  to  the  other  hierogly- 
phical  Characters,  the  Hiftory  of  them  is  too  te¬ 
dious,  but  they  may  be  feen  in  Father  Kir  cher. 

The  third  Sort  of  Embalming  was  for  the  poor¬ 
er  People,  which  was  made  with  a  Mixture  of 
Pitch ,  and  Bitumen  of  Judaa  ;  or  the  Bodies 
were  dried  with  Lime,  or  other  Drugs  of  little 
Value  ;  and  fometime  they  us’d  Egyptian  Natrum , 
Salt,  Honey,  and  Urax  :  Sometimes  likewife  they 
boil’d  the  Bodies  in  Oil  to  confume  the  Moifture, 
which  is  the  only  Caufe  of  the  Corruption  ;  for 
the  Principle  of  Corruption,  according  to  a  learn¬ 
ed  modern  Author,  is  a  moift  Heat,  that  intro¬ 
duces  itfelf  into  the  Flefh  by  the  DiiTolution  of 
the  Parts,  and  by  the  Mixture  of  heterogeneous 
Bodies,  which  poftefs  the  Spaces  which  the  Heat 
•opens  and  enlarges.  The  Air,  which  is  hot  and 
moift,  is  the  moft  common  Diflolvent  of  all  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  the  only  Way  to  preferve  them,  is  to 
defend  them  from  the  Air;  to  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  Air  being  full  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
InfeCts,  which  we  cannot  perceive  becaufe  of  their 
Minutenels,  they  are  thefe  little  InfeCts  that  ad- 
litre  to  the  Flcfh  and  prey  upon  it  ;  and  as  they 


eafdy  increafe,  there  are  Seafons  wherein  all  the 
Air  is  full  of  them,  efpecialiy  in  Times  of  the 
Plague,  and  other  malignant  and  contagious  Dif- 
eafes:  And  ic  hath  been  obferved,  by  Microfcopes, 
that  what  we  call  a  Gangrene  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  vaft  Number  of  little  InfeCts  eating  the 
Flcfh,  as  Mites  do  Cheefe.  Therefore  there  is 
no  other  way  of  keeping  Fiefh,  but  by  ex¬ 
cluding  thefe  Animals,  which  .is  done  by  Means 
of  Ploney,  Oil,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fome 
other  Liquors,  that  fetter  and  entangle,  or  hunt 
thefe  InfeCts. 

But  the  Curiofity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  went 
much  further,  becaufe  of  the  great  Veneration 
they  had  for  their  deceas’d  Relations,  which  they 
fullered  not  to  be  interr’d,  or  conveyed  out 
ci  their  Sight,  but  rather  fought  out  Ways  to 
have  them  continually  before  their  Eyes,  to  the 
End  that  they  might  imitate  their  ACiions  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  live  according  to  the  Honefty  and  In¬ 
tegrity  of  their  departed  Friends,  having  fuch  Re¬ 
gard  to  their  ACiions  as  to  make  them  the  Rule  of 
their  future  ConduCl. 

For  which  Reafoti,  when  any  of  their  Kindred 
died,  they  manag’d  them  fo  exquifitely,  and  dried 
them  after  fuch  a  Manner,  that  their  Bodies  be¬ 
came  as  hard  as  Marble  Statues,  and  they  called 
them  in  their  Language,  Gabharas ,  which  fignifies 
Mummies  ;  and  their  Art  of  preparing  them  was 
fo  nice,  that  nothing  in  them  was  disfigur’d. 
They  would  paint  their  Faces  of  the  feveral  Co¬ 
lours;  after  they  had  been  embalm’d,  their  Arms 
were  placed  acrofs,  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
bound  about  with  fine  Linen,  which  had  been 
before  dipt  in  aromatical  Gums  ;  and  then  they 
put  upon  the  Head  a  Napkin,  like  a  Woman's 
Coif,  that  hung  down  on  both  Sides  upon  the 
Breaft,  and  behind  upon  the  Shoulders.  They 
had  behdes,  under  the  Chin,  a  twilled  Neck¬ 
cloth,  that  ferved  to  fqueeze  their  Cheeks  to¬ 
gether,  and  tie  their  Jaws  clofe,  fo  that  they 
could  not  fall  ;  and  thus  they  appear’d  rather  like 
Pêrfons  afieep  than  dead. 

If  by  any  Sicknefs  they  were  disfigur’d,  they 
clapt  over  their  Faces  Mafks  of  Pafteboard,  or 
of  painted  Cloth,  refembling  the  dead  Perfon, 
and  embellifh’d  or  adorn’d  with  the  feveral  Co¬ 
lours.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Perfon  was  not 
disfigur’d,  they  left  the  Face  and  Ears  naked, 
and  fo  painted  them  as  they  pleas’d.  The  Dead 
being  thus  order’d,  they  were  put  in  great  Cafes 
of  Glafs  made  on  purpofe,  according  to  the 
Grandeur  of  the  Perfon  ;  afterwards  they  plac'd 
them  in  the  moft  elevated  or  higheft  Part  of  their 
Houfes.  And  this  they  reckon’d  fuch  a  valuable 
Pledge  and  Token  of  their  Faith,  that  if  any  of 
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them  happen’d  to  want  Money,  he  could  not 
give  a  better  Security  than  the  embalmed  Body  of 
his  Relation  in  its  Cafe;  and  that  which  made  it 
efteem’d  fo,  was,  that  they  would  fpare  no  Pains 
to  pay  the  Money  again  ;  for  if  by  Milchance 
the  Debtor  could  not  redeem  this  Pledge,  he  was 
reckoned  unworthy  of  Civil  Society,  which  en¬ 
gag’d  him  indifpenfably  to  find  out  Ways  to  re¬ 
cover  his  Kinfman  in  the  Time  limited,  otherwife 
he  was  condemn’d  by  all  the  World. 

The  Egyptians  were  at  other  'l  imes  at  a  great 
many  other  Expences  for  preferving  their  Bodies  : 
For  after  they  were  embalm’d  (though  not  dried) 
with  feveral  precious  Drugs,  and  wrap’d  about 
with  a  great  deal  of  fine  Linen  ;  as  fometimes  they  . 
us’d  above  two  hundred  Ells  of  Bandage,  fo  that 
nothing  was  feen  but  the  Face,  and  fometimes 
nothing  at  all  ;  they  were  likewife  put  up  in  boxes 
or  Coffins  of  precious  Wood,  which  the  Dead  had 
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caus’d  to  be  made  while  living,  together  with 
the  Idol  or  Pagod,  which  they  worfhipp  d  in  their 
Life-time,  and  before  they  were  buried  the  Nails 
of  their  Hands  and  Feet  were  ftained  red  with 
Alkanet.  The  Idols  or  Pagods  were  made  of 
Gold,  and  Silver,  and  other  Metals,  but  moft 
ufually  of  the  Clay  of  the  Country,  with  hierogly- 
phical  Characters,  which  denoted  the  Quality  of 
the  Dead,  the  Charge  of  the  Embalming,  the 
'l  ime  of  their  Death,  and  the  Place  from  whence 
they  came. 

After  they  had  fhut  up  the  Coffins  of  their  de¬ 
ceas’d  Friends,  they  carried  them,  with  great 
Pomp,  into  the  Places  which  they  had  caufed  to 
be  built  in  their  Life-time,  as  is  to  be  feen  at 
this  Day  by  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ,  which  are 
two  or  three  Leagues  from  Grand  Cairo.  And 
Hiftorians  relate,  that  Cbemmis ,  King  of  Egypt , 
made  one,  about  which  an  hundred  thoufand 
Men  were  employed  for  twenty  Years,  which 
was  of  a  fquare  Figure,  and  the  Face  or  front 
on  each  Side  of  the  Balls,  was  eight  hundred  Foot 
broad,  and  of  the  fame  Height,  in  which  was  a 
perpetual  Lamp.  We  may  fee,  by  this,  what 
Care  was  taken  of  the  Dead  ;  and  we  ought  to 
undeceive  thofe  who  are  fo  credulous  as  to  believe, 
that  thofe  are  true  Mummies  which  are  brought  us 
to  fell  again  as  a  Commodity,  they  being  only 
Bodies  pitched  over,  as  we  fhall  relate  prefently. 

Befides  thefe  pretended  Mummies ,  and  the 
former,  we  meet  with  another  Sort;  thofe  of 
Africa ,  which  are  call’d  white  Mummies ,  and  are 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Bodies  of  thofe  that  are  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  Sea,  which  being  call  upon  the  African 
Coaft,  are  buried  and  dried  in  the  Sands,  which 
are  very  hot  ;  and  though  they  have  been  luily 
Men  in  their  Lives,  after  they  have  lain  fome  Time 


there,  they  weigh  not  above  thirty  Pounds,  and 
are  then  in  a  Condition  of  keeping  for  ever. 
There  is  one  in  Paris ,  in  the  Cabinet  of  ]\Ir. 
Boudet,  Nephew  to  Mr.  Boudet  the  King’s  Phy- 
fician.  Thefe  Mummies  are  little  us’d,  becaufe 
they  are  both  dear,  and  have  little  or  no  Vir¬ 
tue  in  them. 

We  fhall  next  give  fome  Account  of  the  Jews 
carrying  on  their  Rogueries,  as  to  thefe  Mummies , 
and  after  them  the  Chrijiian:.  I  fhall  firft  obferve, 
then,  that  the  Mummies  that  are  brought  irom 
Alexandria ,  Egypt ,  Penice ,  and  Lyons ,  are  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Bodies  of  People  that  die  feveral 
Ways,  whether  bury’d  of  unbury  d,  that  are 
afterwards  embowell’d,-  and  have  their  lèvera!  Ca¬ 
vities  fill’d  with  the  Powder,  or  rather  Sweepings 
of  Myrrh,  Caballine  Aloes,  Bitumen,  Pitch,  and 
other  Gums,  and  then  wound  about  with  a 
Cerecloth  dipt  in  the  fame  Composition.  The 
Bodies  being  thus  prepar’d,  are  put  into  an  Oven 
to  confume  all  their  Moifture;  and  being  well 
dried,  are  brought  and  fold  here  for  true  Egyptian 
Mummies  to  thofe  who  know  no  better,  and 
don’t  underftand  that  the  Egyptians  put  the  greatell 
Value  imaginable  upon  their  Dead,  and  that 
what  they  did  in  this  Kind  was  to  preferve  the 
Memory  of  their  Friends,  and  not  to  make  a 
Trade  of  them.  To  prove  what  I  fay,  I  final 
relate  what  Mr.  Guy  de  la  Fontaine ,  the  King  s 
Phylician,  and  after  him  Ambre fc  Parey  have  Did. 

The  Sieur  Guy  de  la  Fontaine ,  being  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  Egypt ,  went  to  fee  a  Jeiv  in  that  City,  who 
traded  in  Mummies ,  that  he  might  have  ocular 
Demonftration  of  what  he  had  heard  fo  much  of. 
Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  the  jew  s  Houfe, 
he  defired  Leave  to  fee  his  Mummies  ;  which  he 
having  obtain’d  with  fome  Difficulty,  the  Jew  at 
laft  opened  his  Magazine,  or  Store-houfe,  and 
fhew’d  him  feveral  Bodies  piled  one  upon  another. 
Then  after  a  Reflection  of  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 
he  afk’d  him  what  Druggs  he  made  ufe  of?  and 
what  Sort  of  Bodies  were  fit  for  his  Service?  The 
Jew  anfwered  him,  that  as  to  the  Dead  he  took 
fuch  Bodies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they  died  of 
a  common  Difeafe,  or  of  fome  Contagion  :  And 
as  to  the  Drugs,  that  they  were  nothing  but  a 
Heap  of  feveral  old  Drugs  mix’d  together,  which 
he  apply’d  to  the  Bodies  ;  which  after  he  had  dried 
in  an  Oven  he  fent  into  Europe ;  and  that  he  was 
amazed  to  fee  the  Chrijlians  were  Lovers  of  fuch 
Filthinefs. 

This  is  very  different  from  what  the  ancient 
Phyficians  imagined,  when  they  preferibed  Mum¬ 
my.  But  as  1  am  not  able  to  Hop  the  Abufes 
committed  by  thofe  who  fell  this  Commodity,  I 
fhall  only  advife  fuch  as  buy,  to  chufe  what  is  of 
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a  fine  fhining  Black,  not  full  of  Bones  or  Dirt, 
of  a  good  Smell,  and  which  being  burnt,  does  not 
ftinkof  Pitch.  This  is  reckoned  proper  for  Contufi- 
ons  and  to  hinder  Blood  from  coagulating  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  it  isalfo  given  in  Epilepfies,  Vertigoes,  and  Pal- 
fies,  the  Dole  is  two  Drams  in  Powder,  or  made  into 
a  Bolus.  It  alfo  flops  Mortifications,  heals  Wounds, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  many  Compofitions. 

Some  Authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Fat,  mix’d 
with  Bitumen  that  flows  from  the  Tombs,  is  the 
Afphaltum  and  true  Mummy  ;  and  others  fay  that 
it  is  the  preferv'd  Flefh,  which  was  brought  into 
Ufe  by  a  Jnvi/h  Phyfician,  who  wrcte,  That  the 
faid  Flelh,  thus  preferv’d  and  embalm’d,  ferv’d 
for  the  Cure  of  feveral  Difeafes.  They  have 
likewife  given  the.  Name  of  Mummy  to  lèverai  na¬ 
tural  Bitumens  ;  as  that  of  " Judœa ,  and  thole 
which  flow  from  feveral  Mountains  of  Arabia , 
and  other  hot  Countries  :  But  thofe  Appellations 
are  very  improper,  they  being  fat,  vifeous,  flunk¬ 
ing  Humours,  that  breed  in  the  Entrails  of  the 
Earth. 

Of  other  Preparations  made  from  Human 
Bodies. 

Befides  the  Mummy  that  is  met  with  in  the 
Shops,  we  fell  human  Fat  or  Greafe,  which  is 
brought  us  from  feveral  Parts  ;  but,  as  every  Body 
knows  in  Paris,  the  publick  Executioner  fells  it 
to  thofe  that  want  it  ;  the  Druggifts  and  Apothe¬ 
caries  fell  very  little  :  Neverthelefs  they  vend  a 
Sort  of  it  that  is  prepar’d  with  aromatical  Herbs, 
and  which  is,  without  Comparifon,  much  better 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  Haçds  of  the 
Hangman.  This  Adeps,  or  Aximgia,  is  reckon’d 
very  good  for  Rheumatifms,  and  other  Difeafes 
proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe.  Befides  the  Fat, 
we  fell  the  fix’d  and  volatile  Salts  of  the  Blood, 
Scull,  Hair,  and  Urine,  and  other  Chymical 
Preparations,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Char as’ s  Royal 
a,  is’e.  which  thofe  who  defire  to 
know  further  aoout-  thefe  Preparations,  may  have 
recourfe  to.  As  to  the  Choice  of  all  thefe,  the 
only  Rule  is  to  buy  them  of  honeft  People,  for 
otherwife  the  beft  Judges  may  be  deceived  in 
them. 

Mans  Greafe  is  emollient,  difeuffive,  anodyne, 
and  antiparalytick.  It  is  good  againft  the  Gout, 
and  contracted  Nerves,  made  into  an  Ointment, 
as  follows  :  Man’s  Greafe,  two  Pounds  ;  Gum 
Elemi,  half  a  Pound;  Bees-Wax  and  Turpen¬ 
tine,  of  each  one  Pound  ;  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Peru , 
four  Ounces  ;  mix  and  make  an  Ointment,  by  melt¬ 
ing  all  together.  Man’s  Skull  is  a  fpecifick  Me¬ 
dicine  in  the  Cure  of  die  Falling-ficknefs,  and 
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indeed  of  moil  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  taking  of 
the  crude  Powder,  rafp  d  from  the  frefh  Bone  of 
the  Skull,  one  Scruple  or  two,  in  any  proper 
fpirituous  Liquor.  The  Oil  and  volatile  Salt  are- 
for  the  fame  Purpofes,  but  in  lefs  Quantities. 

Of  the  Mofs  upon  the  Human  Skull. 

The  Englijh  Druggifts,  efpecially  thofe  of 
London ,  fell  the  Heads  or  Skulls  of  the  Dead, 
upon  which  there  is  a  little  greenifh  Mofs,  which* 
is  call’d  UJ'nea ,  becaufe  of  its  near  Refemblance 
to  the  Mofs  that  grows  upon  Oaks;  and  as  Mr. 
Charas  ftaid  a  confiderable  Time  in  England , 
and  faw  great  plenty  of  them,  I  have  only  related 
what  he  told  me  on  this  Subject.  This  Mofs 
is  an  Excrefcence  that  grows  two  or  three  Lines 
high,  on  the  top  of  and  round  Men’s  Skulls  who 
have  died  violent  Deaths,  and  lain  fome  Time' 
on  the  Ground,  or  hung  on  Gibbets,  or  the 
like.  It  only  begins  to  grow  when  the  flefhy 
Subftance  about  the  Skull  is  wafted  away.  The 
Englijh  Druggifts  generally  bring  thefe  Heads- 
from  Ireland  ;  where  they  frequently  let  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Criminals  hang  on  the  Gibbet  till  they  fall 
to  Pieces.  You  may  fee  in  the  Druggifts  Shops 
of  London ,  fome  of  thefe  Heads  entirely  cover’d 
with  Mofs,  and  fome  that  only  have  the  Mofs 
growing  on  fome  Parts  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
furpriz’d  at  the  Growth  of  this  Mofs  on  the  Skulls 
of  dead  Men  unburied  ;  fince  we  daily  fee  the 
Hair  of  the  Head,  Beard,  and  fome  other  Parts  of 
the  human  Body,  grow  after  Death,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  Moifture  left  to  fupply  Nourifhment 
to  the  Part;  and  that  the  fame  thing  happens-  to- 
the  Nails  is  evident;  but  whether  it  will  hold  as 
to  the  Teeth,  as  fome  pretend,  I  dare  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm.  The  fame  Druggifts  fend  to  fo¬ 
reign  Countries,  efpecially  Germany ,  thefe  Skulls 
covered  with  Mofs,  to  put  into  the  Compofition- 
of  the  fympathetick  Ointment,  which  Crotlius  de- 
feribes  in  his  Royal  Chymijl ,  and  which  is  very  a- 
vailable  in  the  Cure  of  the  Falling-ficknefs.  Some 
Virtues  are  alfo  attributed  to  the  Skulls  taken  from 
Gibbets,  but  in  all  Probability  the  Heats  and 
Colds  of  the  Seafons  have  diflipated  the  greater- 
Part.  The  Skulls  of  Criminals  newly  hang’d, 
ftripp’d  of  the  flefhy  Membrane,  and  the  Brains 
taken  out,  being  well  wafhed  and  dried,  and  fe- 
parated  with  a  Saw  from  the  lower  Part,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  what  the  Druggifts  fell  by  the  Name  of 
Human  Skull. 

A  Mummy  is  the  dead  Body  of  a 
Man,  Woman,  or  Child,  which  is  em-  Lemery.. 
balm’d  and  dried.  The  firft  Mum¬ 
mies  were  taken  from  the  Burying-placea  of  the 
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antient  Egyptians ,  near  the  Pyramids,  where  the 
fineft  were  to  be  feen  a  few  Leagues  from  Grand 
Cairo.  This  embalming  was  made  with  Balfams, 
■Refin  of  Cedar,  Jews  Pitch,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  and 
lèverai  other  aromatical  Ingredients,  capable  to 
dry  up  the  Humidity  or  Moifture  of  the  l'lelh, 
to" flop  the  Pores,  and  prevent  the  Air  from  en¬ 
tering,  and  to  relift  Putrefaction.  We  ufe  at 
this  Day  almoft  the  fame  Drugs  for  embalming 
dead  Bodies  ;  but  whether  it  was  that  their  Drugs 
were  better  than  ours,  or  that  they  Had  a  more 
perfect  Method  of  embalming  than  we  have,  or 
that  their  Burying-places  were  drier,  more  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Salts  and  Bitumen,  or  lefs  fubjeCt 
to  Putrefaction,  their  embalm’d  Bodies  lafted 
waftly  longer  without  Corruption,  than  thole  we 
do  at  prefent,  if  we  dare  believe  'I  radition  ;  lor 
they  pretend  to  fhew  us  Egyptian  Mummies ,  of 
near  four  thoufand  Years  Duration;  whereas  we 
take  a  graet  deal  of  Pains  in  thefe  latter  Ages,  to 
preferve  them  two  or  three  hundred  Years. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an 
Account  of  the  modern  Way  of  embalming,  from 
Mr.  Dionis’s  Courfe  of  Chirurgical  Operations. 
.Embalming  is  an  Operation  almoft  as  antient  as 
the  World,  and  which  has  been  praCtifed  in  all 
Aa;es  ;  and  either  out  of  a  venerable  Regard  to 
their  Relations,  or  a  Principle  of  Religion,  Men 
have  always  endeavoured  to  preferve  their  Dead  ; 
of  the  Truth  of  which  Arabia  and  Egypt  have  fur- 
niih’d  an  infinite  Number  of  Inftanccs  ;  but  at 
prefent  we  embalm  none  but  the  Rich  and  Great, 
whofe  Relations  only  are  willing  to  be  at  that 
Expence. 

Mr.  Penicher ,  a  Parifian '  Apothecary,  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  a  Treatife  of  Embalming,  according  to 
the  PraClice  of  both  the  Antients  and  Moderns, 
which  confifts  of  feveral  learned  Enquiries  on  this 
SubjeCt  :  He  relates  the  Stories  of  the  Embalming 
of  David ,  Alexander ,  and  feveral  others  ;  where¬ 
fore  I  refer  you  to  him  for  the  Satisfaction  of  your 
Curiofity  ;  but,  talking  indeed  like  an  Apothecary, 
he  gives  us  fo  many  Sorts  of  balfamick  Powders,  that 
he  would  very  much  puzzle  us  which  to  chufe,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  they  are  almoft  all  alike.  He 
further  pretends,  that  it  is  the  Apothecary’s  Right 
to  prefide  in  Embalming  ;  that  the  Compofition 
and  Application  of  the  balfamick  Matters  belongs 
to  him  ;  and  that  the  Surgeon  is  prefent  for  no 
other  End  than  to  make  the  Incifions,  and  fix  on 
the  Bandages  which  he  preferibes  ;  but  daily 
PraClice  overthrows  what  this  Author  pretends  to 
advance.  ’Tis  the  Surgeon  only  who  embalms; 
"tis  he  who  is  charg’d  with  the  whole  Operation  ; 
and  after  the  Apothecary  has  prepar’d  what  he 
requires,  he  is  not  to  concern  himfelf  any  further 


in  it,  unlefs  he  will  attend  as  one  of  the  Surgeon’s 
Apprentices  or  Allaitants,  to  hand  to  him  what  he 
has  Occafxon  for. 

Mr.  Penicher  cites,  as  a  Precedent  for  Embalm¬ 
ing,  that  performed  on  the  Dauphinefs.  We  arc 
not  to  be  furpriz’d  if  his  Relation  is  not  exactly 
juft  in  feveral  Circumftances  ;  he  tranferib’d  it 
from  a  Memorial  which  the  Apothecary  to  that 
Princefs  gave  him  ;  and  its  Author  .believing  Phar¬ 
macy  fo  much  above  Surgery,  that  the  latter  could 
not  difpute  it,  has  by  this  Memorial  taken  all  ad¬ 
vantageous  Hints  which  feemed  to  him  to  favour 
his  Opinion.  But  having  performed  that  Em¬ 
balming  myfelf,  none  can  be  a  better  Evidence  in 
this  Cafe,  the  particular  Relation  of  which,  to 
avoid  Repetition,  I  forbear  here,  becaufe  the 
Method  which  I  lhall  lay  down,  of  performing  a 
complete  Batjamation ,  will  inform  you  of  all  that 
palled  at  that  of  the  Dauphinefs. 

After  the  Opening  of  the  Body,  and  the 
drawing  up,  and  figning  of  the  Relation  oi  the 
Particulars  to  be  obferv’d  with  regard  to  the  Body, 
the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  withdraw,  leaving  to 
the  operating  Surgeon  the  Care  and  Direction  of 
the  Embalming;  wherefore,  all  depending  on 
him,  he  caufes  to  be  brought  into  the  Chamber 
where  the  Corps  isT  all  the  neceffary  Ingredients 
and  Inftruments  for  that  Operation;  and  which 
we  know  to  be  of  three  Sorts:  Firft,  thole  wnich 
the  Plummer  is  to  make  ;  fecondly,  what  belongs 
to  the  Surgeon  ;  and,  thirdly,  thole  which  relate 
to  the  Apothecary. 

The  Plummer  being  fent  for,  comes  to  take 
the  Surgeon’s  Order  about  the  Size  of  the  Coffin  ; 
becaufe  if  he  Ihould  content  himfelf  with  taking 
Meafure  of  the  Body,  that  Cafe  would  prove  too 
little  to  hold  it  after  embalming  :  He  befpeaks  of 
him  a  leaden  Barrel  to  put  the  Entrails  into  ;  and 
alfo  a  leaden  Box  made  of  two  Pieces,  to  fhut, 
to  contain  the  Heart  after  it  is  embalmed  ;  order¬ 
ing  him  to  bring  all  of  them  to  the  Chamber  where 
the  Corps  is,  at  the  Hour  which  he  appoints. 
The  principal  Part  of  the  Surgeon’s  Apparatus 
confifts  in  Bands  ;  for  the  Inftruments  are  the 
fame  which  are  us’d  in  opening  of  the  Body. 
The  Surgeon  then  is  to  prepare  five  Bands  ;  two 
of  three  Fingers  Breadth  and  four  Ells  long,  to 
bind  the  Arms  ;  two  of  four  Fingers  breadth  and 
fix  Ells  long  each,  to  bind  the  Legs  and  Thighs  ; 
and  one  yet  broader  and  longer,  to  perform  the 
neceflary  Circumvolutions  about  the  Body.  ’Tis 
the  Apothecary’s  Bufinefs  to  furnilh,  firft,  the 
aromatical  Plants  well  pulveriz’d  in  a  Mortar  ;  Se¬ 
condly,  the  Gums  and  odoriferous  Drugs  beaten 
to  a  fine  Powder;  and,  thirdly,  a  Liniment  to 
rub  over  and  anoint  the  Body. 
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TTe  firft  or  coarfeft  Powder,  which  ferves  to 
fill  the  great  Cavities,  and  to  be  put  in  with  the 
Entrails,  is  compos’d  of  four  or  five  and  twenty 
different  Plants  ;  to  which  end  we  make  ufe  of 
the  Leaves  of  fome  of  them,  the  Roots  or  Flowers 
of  others,  and  the  Rinds,  Barks,  or  Seeds  of  others. 
The  moil  proper,  and  the  mod  eafy  to  be  gotten, 
are  theLeavesof  Laurel,  Rofemary,  Sage,  Baum, 
Wormwood,  Marjoram,  HylTop,  wild  Thyme, 
Bafil  ;  Roots  of  Orrice,  Angelica,  Calamus  Aro- 
maticus  ;  the  Flowers  of  Rofes,  Camomil,  Meli- 
lot,  Lavender,  Lemon  and  Orange  Peel  ;  the  Seeds 
of  Anife,  Fennil,  Coriander,  and  Cummin  :  To 
all  which,  when  well  powder’d,  are  to  be  added  fo 
many  Pounds  of  common  Salt,  as  to  encrcafe  the 
whole  to  thirty  Pounds  Weight.  Of  the  other,  which 
is  the  fineft  Powder,  there  muft  be  ten  Pounds,  and 
it  is  to  be  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  odoriferous 
Drugs,  which  are  proper  to  preferve  tire  Body 
for  the  Space  of  feveral  Ages  ;  they  are  Myrrh, 
Aloes,  Frankincenfe,  Benjamin,  Storax  Calami- 
ta.  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  white  Pepper, 
Sulphur,  Alum,  Salt  Petre  ;  all  which  are  to  be 
well  powdered,  and  palled  through  a  Sieve.  The 
Liniment  is  to  be  compofed  of  Turpentine,  Oil 
of  Laurel,  liquid  Storax,  and  Balfam  of  Capivy, 
by  reafon  that  of  Peru  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it  alone 
would  coll  more  than  all  the  embalming  Ingre¬ 
dients.  Three  Pounds  of  this  Liniment  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  neceflary  Embrocations.  Befides 
thefe  three  Articles,  the  Apothecaiy  is  to  provide 
three  or  four  Pints  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  five  or  fix 
great  Bundles  of  Tow  and  Cotton,  two  Ells  of 
tire  broad  Cerecloth,  and  a  large  Bundle  of  coarfe 
Cord.  The  Surgeon  provided  with  all  thefe  Pré¬ 
paratifs,  is  ready  to  begin  the  Embalming, 
which  he  executes  in  the  following  Manner. 

Having  ordered  to  be  fet  near  him  the  leaden 
Barrel,  the  Surgeon  takes  fome  Handfuls  of  the 
coarfer  Powder,  and  fpreads  it  over  the  Bottom 
of  the  Barrel,  and  above  that  fpreads  Part  of  the 
Entrails  ;  then  lays  another  Row  or  Bed  of  that 
Powder,  and  then  another  Lay  of  the  Entrails, 
thus  continuing  on.  Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  till  he 
has  laid  into  the  Barrel  all  the  Parts  which  were 
contained  in  the  Head,  Breaft,  and  Belly,  except 
the  Heart,  which  he  feparates,  and  puts  to  foak 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  till  he  has  finiined  the  whole 
Body.  When  he  embalms  that  in  particular,  he 
muft  remember  to  end  with  a  Lay  of  Powder, 
and  if  the  Barrel  is  not  full,  he  is  to  fill  it  up  with 
a  Bundle  of  Tow  ;  but  if  the  Plummer  has  made 
it  too  high,  the  Operator  is  to  order  him  to  cut 
off  all  of  it  that  is  too  long,  that  the  Cover  being 
foldered  on,  no  Part  of  it  may  remain  empty. 

The  three  Venters  or  Cavities  being  thus  eva¬ 
cuated,  we  are  to  walh  them  with  Spirit  ol  Wine, 
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before  we  fill  them  up  ;  which  done,  we  begin 
with  the  Head,  filling  up  the  Skull  with  the  Pow¬ 
der  and  Tow  mix’d  together;  and  having  got 
in  as  much  as  it  can  contain,  we  put  it  again  '  into 
it$>  Place  ;  and  before  we  few  the  hairy  Scalp  over 
it,  we  put  betwixt  them  fome  of  the  finer  or 
balfamic  Powder.  We  pour  fome  Spirit  of 
Wine  into  the  Mouth  to  walh  it,  and  then  fill  it 
with  the  fame  Powder  and  Cotton  ;  we  do  the 
fame  to  the  Noftrils  and  Ears,  and  then  with  a 
Pencil  or  Brufh  we  embrocate  the  Face,  Head, 
and  Neck,  with  a  Liniment;  and  after  ftrewing 
the  fine  Powder  on  all  thofe  Parts,  we  form  a  Cru  it 
over  the  whole  Superficies.  With  the  Powder  and 
Tow  the  Operator  fills  up  the  Breaft  and  Belly, 
which  is  now  but  one  large  Cavity  ;  for  in  taking 
out  the  Entrails  he  has  before  taken  out  the  Dia¬ 
phragm^  which  feparated  them  one  from  another. 
He  is  not  here  to  be  fparing  of  his  Powders,  which, 
muft  prevail  in  this  Part,  the  Tow  being  only 
made  ufe  of  to  bind  and  keep  them  together^ 
He  returns  the  Sternum ,  and  after  having  cover’d 
it  with  the  fine  Powder,  which  he  alfo  thrufts  be¬ 
twixt  the  Ribs  and  Tegument,  he  performs  the 
Suture  with  a  Needle,  from  the  Neck  to  the  Os- 
Pubis ,  and  a  tranfverfal  one,  from  one  of  the 
lumbary  Parts  to  the  other.  With  a  Pen-knife 
we  make  around  the  Arm  four  large  Incifions  of 
half  a  Foot  long  each,  and  as  deep  as  to  the  Bone,, 
and  as  many  on  the  VvTift;  thefe  we  walh  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fill  with  the  odoriferous  Pow¬ 
der.  We  cover  the  Arm  with  the  Liniment 
with  the  fame  Pencil,  and  gently  ftrow  over  it 
the  fame  Powders,  which  ealily  ftick  on  by  reafon 
of  the  Liniment.  We  then  take  a  Band,  with 
which  v/e  begin  at  the  Hand,  rolling  it  very  tight' 
ùp  to  the  Shoulder,  where  it  is  to  end,  and  be  fatt¬ 
ened.  Whilft  the  Operator  is  thus  employ’d 
about  one  Arm,  an  Apprentice  is  to  do  the  firme 
to  the  other,  conformable  to  his  Example.. 

The  fame  Operation  is  to  be  performed  to  the 
Thighs  and  Legs,  with  this  Difference  only,  that 
the  Incifions  are  to  he  longer,  deeper,  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  in  the  Arms.  Thefe  Parts,  thus  cut, 
look  like  Switzers  Breeches.  After  they  have  fuffi- 
ciently  imbib’d  the  Spit  it  of  Wine,  they  are  to  be 
fill’d  with  aromatical  Powders  ;  the  Liniment 
applied  to  them,  and  the  Powders  over  them,  the- 
Operator  rolls  on  the  Band  on  one  Thigh,  whilft: 
a  Servant  applies  another  on  the  contrary  :  Thefe 
two  Bands  begin  at  the  Feet,  and  terminate  at 
the  Groin.  We  then  turn  the  Body  to  make 
the  like  Incifions  on  the  Back,  at  the  Region  of 
the  Reins,  and  on  the  Buttocks;  and  if  tire 
Corps  be  fat,  we  are  aTo  to  do  the  fame  around, 
the  Belly  and  Breaft.  The  Lotions,  Embroca¬ 
tions* 
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lions,  and  Application  of  Powders,  are  ended 
with  the  Belly-band,  which  is  ftrong,  very  broad, 
and  long,  and  beginning  at  the  lower  Belly,  fo 
perfeSlly  rolls  over  the  Body,  that  no  Part  of  it  is 
left  uncovered. 

The  Body  thus  enamell’d,  we  lay  it  on  a  Cere¬ 
cloth,  in  which  we  wholly  enclofe  it,  cutting  it 
clofe  fo  as  to  come  clofe  over  all  tire  Parts  with¬ 
out  folding  it  ;  and  with  a  Cord,  which  is  to  be 
■ten  or  twelve  Ells  long,  we  begin  to  flraiten  it 
.about  the  Neck,  to  form  the  Figure  of  the  Head, 
that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  that  of  the  Coffin. 
We  run  it  feveral  Times  around  the  Body,  each 
Circumvolution  at  the  Di fiance  of  half  a  Foot 
from  the  other,  and  draw  it  as  tight  as  we  would 
a  Pack  to  be  font  by  the  Carrier.  The  Body  is 
then  put  into  a  Linen  Shroud,  which  with  a  String 
we  tie  at  each  of  its  two  Extremities,  leaving  about 
a  Handful  beyond  each  of  the  Ligatures.  We 
then  call  for  the  Coffin,  ordering  it  to  be  brought 
near  to  the  Table  where  the  Body  is  ;  and  if  ’tis 
a  Princefs  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Lady  of  Ho¬ 
nour  is  to  take  hold  of  the  Handful  of  the  Shroud 
which  is  left  at  the  Head,  and  the  Lady  of  the 
'Wardrobe  of  that  at  the  Feet,  and  they  lay  the 
Corps  into  the  Coffin,  which  laft  Service  they  claim 
as  tl  e  r  Right. 

If  the  Surgeon  has  any  balfamick  Powder  left, 
he  flrows  it  in  the  Coffin,  and  fills  the  vacant 
Spaces  with  Bundles  of  arpmatical  Herbs,  which 
he  is  to  have  ready  provided  for  that  Purpofe  ; 
which  done,  the  Plummer  fixes  on  the  Lid  of 
the  Coffin,  which  he  folders  on  as  expeditioufly 
and  neatly  as  he  can.  Whilft  he  is  foldering  the 
Coffin,  the  Surgeon  embalms  the  Heart  ;  he  takes 
it  out  of  the  China  Veffel  in  which  he  put  it, 
wafhes  it  feveral  Times  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and 
fills  its  Ventricles  with  the  finefi  balfamick  Pow¬ 
der,  referv’d  exprefly  for  that  End  ;  then  enclofes 
it  in  a  Bit  of  Cerecloth,  wholly  fprinkled  with  the 
fame  Powder  ;  he  binds  and  fallens  it  with  the 
fame  Cord,  fhaping  this  fmall  Bundle  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Heart,  and  fo  putting  it  in  the  Box. 
Hire  Coffin  being  foldered,  we  lay  it  on  two  Feet 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Room,  and  cover  it  with  a 
Pall,  and  lay  on  the  Coffin  the  Box  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Heart,  which  we  cover  with  Crape,  and 
leave  both  of  them  to  be  carried  to  their  deflin’d 
Sepulchre. 

Some  of  the  Antients  pretended  to  have  in¬ 
vented  a  Way  preferable  to  all  others,  which  was 
to  take  out  generally  all  the  Flefh,  and  leaving 
only  the  Skin  and  Bones,  to  fubflitute  in  their 
Place  aromatick  Drugs  and  Powders;  tho’  this 
is  not  to  preferve  the  Body,  but  only  the  Skin 
and  Skeleton  from  Putrefaction.  Some  Moderns 


propofe  to  us  eafier  Ways,  of  which  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  Sorts,  with  which  Mr.  Penicher  has  fill’d  his 
Book;  wherefore  I  fhall  forbear  the  Recital  of 
them  here,  and  content  myfelf  in  acquainting  you, 
that  the  Hiflory  of  Embalming,  which  I  have  juft 
laid  before  you,  is  that  which  Ï  have  performed 
on  the  Dauphinefs,  and  feveral  Perfons  of  the 
firft  Quality,  being  that  which  I  take  to  be  the 
beft  of  them  all.  I  have  heard  of  antient  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  Plaifter,  in  the  Middle  of  which  the  Body 
was  placed,  and  alfo  cover’d  with  Plaifter  ;  that 
in  thefe  fort  of  Graves,  the  Bodies  kept  for  a 
long  Time,  without  emitting  any  ill  Scent,  be¬ 
cause  the  Salt  Petre  which  is  in  the  Plaifter  refills 
PutrefaClion  ;  and  the  Plaifter  imbibing  the  ftink- 
ing  Serouties  which  iffue  from  the  Body,  flops 
the  offenfive  Exhalations.  This  Fa£t  may  put 
fome  .upon  reducing  it  to  Practice  ;  which  in  my 
Opinion  lhould  be  done  the  following  Way  :  The 
Perfon  refolv’d  to  try  this  Experiment,  is  to  order 
the  making  either  of  a  leaden  or  wooden  Coffin, 
proportioned  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,  which  is 
to  be  laid  into  it  ftark  naked;  when  having  ready 
three  or  four  Hods  of  Plaifter  ftrain’d  thro’  a  Sack, 
fo  that  it  may  reach  to  the  Edges,  tire  Corps 
mull  be  wholly  buried  in  Plaifter.  By  this  Me¬ 
thod  we  may  keep  a  Body  feveral  Days  in  the 
Houfe,  and  then  lay  it  in  a  Vault  defign’d  for  the 
Dead,  without  the  Danger  of  any  ill  Scent;  and 
’tis  impoffible  to  embalm  a  Body  with  more  Eafe, 
and  lefs  Expence. 

[The  true  Ægyptian  Mummies  are  very  feldom 
found  in  the  Shops,  but  are  what  ought  to  be  us’d  in 
Medicine  ;  the  Gums  and  Spices  they  abound  with, 
making  them  very  different  from  the  Counterfeits. 
The  next  in  Goodnefs  to  thefe,  is  what  is  called 
the  Arabian  Mummy ,  which  is  a  thick  Liqi&r,  of 
a  dark  Colour  and  aromatick  Smell,  flowing  out 
ofthe  Bodies,  embalm’d  with  Myrrh,  Aloes,  lAc. 

W e  alfo  fometimes  fee  the  Liquor  of  /Egyptian 
Mummies ,  which  have  been  preferv’d  with  the  Bi¬ 
tumen  Judaicum,  with  the  Mixture  of  other  Ingre¬ 
dients,  which  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  former; 
but  the  Thing  commonly  fold  under  the  Name  of 
this,  is  the  Piffafphaltum  faftitium ,  which  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  common  Pitch,  and  Bitumen  Judaicum. 

The  white  Mummies  are  not  the  Bodies  of  fuch  as 
have  been  drown’d,  but  human  Carcaffes  bury’d 
and  dried  in  the  Deferts  of  Africa ,  as  thofe  of 
Zara  and  Libya  ;  where  the  Winds  fometimes 
bury  whole  Caravans  at  once  in  the  Sands,  where 
the  Bodies  dry  and  become  light,  and  of  the 
Confiftence  of  Horn.  Thefe  are  never  us’d  in 
Phyfick,  nor  any  of  die  others  often  now  :  and 
whatever  Virtues  they  have  been  fuppos’d  to  be 
poffels’d  of,  may  rationally  be  judged  to  be  more 
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owing  to  the  Ingredients  of  the  Compofition  they 
were  preferved  with,  than  to  the  Flefh  of  the  Car- 
cafe,  and  therefore  may  be  had  from  thofe  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  in  a  more  decent  Manner,  than  by  fwallow- 
ing  the  Flefh  of  our  Fellow  Creatures. 

The  other  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  mentioned 
in  the  Catalogues  of  officinal  Subftances,  are  the 
Skull,  the  Skin,  the  Fat,  the  Bones,  the  Marrow, 
and  the  Heart.  Virtues  have  alfo  been  attributed 
to  the  Hair,  Nails,  Saliva,  Ear-Wax,  Sweat,  Milk, 
menftrual  Difcharges,  Secundines,  Urine,  Dung, 
Semen,  Blood,  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  and  the 
Membrane  enclofing  the  Head  of  the  Fœtus ,  by 
feveral  Authors  ;  but  few  of  them  are  ufed  now. 
Sal  Armoniac  indeed  is  a  Preparation  of  Urine 
and  other  Ingredients  ;  and  the  Skull  is  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  Pulvis  ad  Guttetam  ;  but  little  other 
Ufe  is  now  made  of  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
human  Body. 

As  to  the  flrange  Hi  dory  here  given  of  the 
Beetle,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that 
that  Animal  is  produced  by  the  Eggs  of  a  female 
Parent,  which  hatch  into  fix-footed  pale-coloured 
Worms,  which  afterwards  change  into  Beetles,  as 
the  Caterpillar  does  into  a  Butterfly.] 

2.  Of  the  Unicorn. 

Pomet.  *~|_,HE  Unicorn  is  an  Animal  which  Na- 
J-  turalifts  deferibe  under  the  Figure  of 
a  Horfe,  having  in  the  Middle  of  his  Head  a  fpiral 
Horn,  of  two  or  three  Feet  long  ;  but  as  we 
know  not  the  real  Truth  of  this  Matter  to  this 
Day,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  what  we  fell  under 
the  Name  of  the  Unicorn  s  Horn,  is  the  Horn  of 
a  certain  Fifh,  by  the  Iflanders  called  Narvual , 
or  the  Sea-Unicorn ,  as  you  will  find  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  Fifh.  This  Horn  was  formerly  in 
great  Efteem,  becaufeof  the  mighty  Virtues  attri¬ 
buted  to  itby  the  Antients,  efpecially  againft  Poifons, 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  many  great  Perfonages 
have  been  very  fond  of  it  ;  fo  that  it  has  been  va¬ 
lued  at  its  Weight  in  Gold.  And  there  are  yet 
fome  People,  who  efteem  it  as  highly. 

Ambrofe  Par  ecus,  in  a  little  Treatife  which  he 
wrote  of  the  Unicorn ,  fays.  That  in  the  De¬ 
farts  of  Arabia  are  wild  Afles,  which  they  call 
Camphurs ,  carrying  a  Horn  in  their  Front,  with 
which  they  ufed  to  fight  againft  the  Bulls,  and 
which  the  Indians  made  ufe  of  to  cure  feveral 
Difeafes,  efpecially  fuch  as  came  by  Poifon  ;  and 
that  the  Arabs  near  the  Red  Sea  had  another  Ani¬ 
mal  among  them,  which  thofe  People  called  Piraf 
foupi,  that  has  two  Horns,  long,  ftraight,  and  fpiral, 
which  the  Arabs  make  ufe  of  when  they  are 
wounded,  or  bit  by  any  venomous  Creature. 
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They  let  this  infufe  fix  or  eight  Hours  in  W a- 
ter,  which  they  drink  to  cure  them.  He  fays, 
that  this  Animal  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Mule,  which 
alfo  it  refembles  in  its  Head;  and  that  the  Body 
is  hairy  like  a  Bear,  a  little  inclining  to  a  fallow 
Colour,  and  the  Hoof  divided  or  cleft  like  the 
Deer’s.  Jthnjlon  fays,  in  his  Treatife  of  Animals, 
that  there  are  other  Unicorns  ;  to  whom  the  Reader 
may  have  recourfe. 

However,  that  the  Unicorn  is  a  Beaft  having 
but  one  Horn,  all  agree  ;  but  becaufe  there  are 
five  feveral  Kinds  of  Beafts  which  have  alfo  but 
one  fingle  Horn,  it  is  fome  Queftion  which  of 
them  be  the  true.  They  are,  Firjl,  The  Orix,  or 
one-horn’d  wild  Goat.  Secondly ,  The  one  horn’d 
Ox.  Thirdly ,  The  Hart  with  one  Horn.  Fourthly , 
The  one-horn’d  Hog.  And,  Fifthly,  the  one-horn’d 
Afs  The  firft  is  certainly  but  a  kind  of  one-horn’d 
wild  Goat,  the  Defcription  of  it  differing  not 
much  from  a  Goat.  It  refembles  a  Roe,  having 
a  Beard  under  its  Chin,  of  a  palifh  white  Colour, 
and  is  cloven  hoofed,  with  one  Horn  growing  outol’ 
the  Middle  of  its  Head.  Thefe  are  bred  in  / Egypt 
/Ethiopia ,  and  ,  many  other  Parts  of  the  World  . 
fome  of  them  are  as  large  as  Oxen.  Their  Horns 
are  not  only  ftrong  and  fharp,  like  the  Horns  of 
a  Rhinoceros ,  but  alfo  folid,  and  not  hollow  or 
porous,  like  the  Horns  of  Harts.  This  Creature  is 
faid  not  to  value  the  Barking  of  the  Dog,  the 
Foaming  of  the  Bear,  the  Bellowing  of  the  Bull, 
the  Cry  of  the  Panther,  or  the  Roaring  of  the 
Lion. 

The  one-horn’d  Ox,  Bull,  or  Cow,  is  bred  in 
Aonia ,  of  various  Colours,  intermix’d  one  with 
another,  having  a  whole  round  Hoof,  like  a  Horfe, 
and  but  one  Horn  growing  out  of  the  Middle  of 
the  Forehead  :  It  is  alfo  bred  in  India ,  where  the 
whole  Species  eat  Flefh,  and  are  whole-hoof’d,  and 
have  only  a  fingle  Horn,  which  grows  out  of  the 
Middle  of  their  Foreheads.  Some  of  them  are 
faid  to  be  as  high  as  Camels,  and  their  Horn  four 
Feet  long.  There  are  alfo  in  Æthiopia ,  a  kind, 
of  a  purple  Colour,  which  have  but  one  Horn 
growing  out  of  their  Heads,  which  turns  up  to¬ 
wards  their  Backs. 

The  Unicorn  Hart  is  a  Beaft  bred  alfo  in  India> 
whofe  Feet  refemble  an  Elephant’s  j  the  Body,  a 
young  Horfe,  and  its  Head,  a  Flart’s  ;  out  of  the 
Middle  of  which  grows  a  Horn  about  three  Feet 
long.  It  has  a  roaring  Voice  almoft  like  a  Bull, 
but  much  fhriller. 

The  Unicorn  Flog  is  fo  called  from  his  Head, 
being  like  a  Boar’s  or  Hog’s  Head,  found,  as  fome 
Authors  fay,  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Great  Cham 
of  Tartary.  This  Species  of  Unicorn  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  the  Elephant  ;  they  have  Hair  like  Oxen, 
C  Heads 
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Heads  like  Hogs,  Feet  like  Elephants,  a  (harp  and 
thorny  Tongue,  and  a  Horn  in  the  midft  of  the 
Forehead,  wherewith  they  deftroy  both  Man  and 
Bead.  Had  this  Horn  grown  out  of  its  Snout,  it 
would  have  been  a  Rhinoceros  -,  but  as  it  does  not, 
it  mull  be  taken  for  one  of  the  Kinds  of  Uni¬ 
corns. 

The  one-horn’d  Afs  is  the  Indian  Afs,  which 
equals  in  Bignefs  a  Horfe  ;  all  white  on  the  Body, 
but  purple -headed and  black-eyed,  having  one  Horn 
in  his  Forehead,  near  three  Feet  long,  whole  up¬ 
per  Part  is  red  or  black,  the  Middle  black,  and 
the  nether  Part  white.  In  thefe  the  great  People  of 
India  drink,  adorning  them  with  all  kind  of  pre¬ 
cious  things,  believing  that  thofe  who  drink  in 
thefe  Horns  are  freed  from  any  fort  of  deadly 
Poifon  or  Infection.  This  Afs ,  or  Unicorn ,  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  others  of  the  Kind,  both  in  Stature, 
Body,  and  Swiftnefs  of  Foot.  They  are  fo 
ftrong  that  no  Horfe  can  Hand  before  them,  and 
fight  with  their  fingle  Horn  like  Bulls. 

The  true  Unicorn ,  if  you  dare  believe  Ludovicus 
Vertomanus ,  who  fays  he  law  two  of  them  at 
Mcccha  in  Arabia ,  which  were  kept  within  the 
Verge  of  Mahomet’s  Sepulchre,  is  of  a  Weafel 
Colour,  with  the  Head  like  that  of  a  Hart,  the 
Neck  not  long,  and  the  Mane  growing  all  on  one 
Side  ;  the  Legs  llender  and  lean,  like  the  Legs 
of  a  Hind;  their  Hoofs  cloven  like  Goat’s  Feet, 
and  the  hinder  Legs  all  hairy  and  fhaggy  on  the 
Outfide.  Of  all  the  other  five  the  wild  Indian 
Afs  comes  nearelt  to  this  Defcription  ;  for  the 
true  Unicorn  and  he  agree  in  thefe  four  things  : 
Firji,  That  both  of  them  have  one  Horn  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Forehead.  Secondly ,  That  both  of 
them  are  bred  in  India.  Thirdly ,  In  that  they  are 
both  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Horfe.  Fourthly ,  In  their 
Celerity  and  folitary  Life  in  the  Mountains.  But 
herein  they  differ  ;  Firji,  In  that  the  one  horned  wild 
Indian  Afs  is  whole-hoofed,  and  not  cloven,  as  the 
Unicorn  is.  Secondly ,  That  his  Colour  is  white  on 
the  Body,  and  purple  on  the  Head  ;  whereas  the 
Unicorn  is  of  a  W eafel-like  Colour.  Thirdly ,  That 
his  Horns  are  purple,  black,  and  white  ;  whereas 
the  Unicorn  s  Horn  is  wreathed  in  Spires  and  of 
an  Ivory  Colour.  In  the  Year  1553,  a  great 
Unicorn’s  Horn  was  brought  to  the  King  of  France , 
valued  at  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling.  That 
which  was  presented  to  King  Charles  the  Firft, 
of  England ,  is  fuppos’d  to  be  one  of  the  greateft 
that  was  ever  feen  in  the  World;  it  was  feven 
Feet  long,  weighed  thirteen  Pounds,  and  was  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Wax  Candle,  but  wreathed  within 
itfelf  in  Spires  ;  hollow  about  a  Foot  from  its  Root, 
growing  taper  by  little  and  little  towards  the  Point  ; 
of  a  poïühed  Smcothnefs,  and  the  Spires  not  deep, 
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but  like  the  Windings  of  Woodbine,  and  the  Co¬ 
lour  not  perfectly  white,  but  fomewhat  obfeure. 

Some  in  Poland  have  been  found  five  or  fix 
Feet  long,  being  very  fharp  and  finooth  :  Others 
in  the  Rivers,  but  lefs  pure,  outwardly  blackilh, 
and  inwardly  of  a  pure  white  ;  a  third  and  fourth 
Sort  of  a  folid  hard  Subftance,  fo  that  one  would 
take  them  to  be  Stone;  and  many  other  Sorts  have 
been  found  in  that  Country.  But  that  thefe,  or 
any  of  the  others,  were  true  Unicorns  Horns,  none 
of  our  Authors  have  yet  made  appear  ;  and 
if  all  the  Circumftances  be  confidered,  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  were  the  right 
or  not  ;  forafmuch  as  the  Druggifts  or  Apothe¬ 
caries  were  never  known  to  have  or  fell  the  true, 
that  which  is  commonly  fold  being  from  five  to 
eight  Foot  in  Length,  and  more,  very  fharp- 
pointed,  running  taper  all  along,  and  twilled  or 
or  wreathed,  of  the  Colour  of  Ivory,  but  of  a 
much  finer  Grain,  and  very  white  within.  Yet 
this  Horn  is  not  produced  by  a  four  footed  Beall, 
but  comes  from  a  Filh  called  the  Sea  Unicorn , 
and  is  brought  from  Davis’s  Streights  near  the 
North  Paffage. 

Authors  have  aferibed  almoll  incredible  Things 
to  it,  the  chiefell  of  which  are,  to  refill  all  Man¬ 
ner  of  Poifons,  and  to  cure  the  Plague,  with  all 
Sorts  of  malignant  Fevers,  the  Biting  of  Serpents, 
mad  Dogs,  &c .  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  Cordial, 
for  which  Purpofe  a  Jelly  is  made  of  it,  together 
with  a  little  Cochineal  and  Saffron  ;  and  the  Shav¬ 
ings  are  boil’d  in  Broth,  (Ac.  after  the  Adanner  of 
Shavings  of  Hart’s  Horn. 

[The  only  one-horn’d  Land  Animal  in  the  World 
is  the  Rhinoceros ,  which  therefore  is  the  true  Uni¬ 
corn,  however  varioufly  deferib’d  by  People  who 
either  knew  nothing  of  it  but  by  Hearfay  ;  or  had  a 
Mind  to  tell  llrange  Stories,  rather  than  Truth.  The 
Horn  of  this  Animal  is  what  the  Indians  ule,  and 
have  fo  much  in  Elfeem,  taking  it  inwardly  in 
almoll  all  Difeafes,  and  making  Cups  of  it  for  their 
Kings  to  drink  out  of,  imagining  that  nothing 
drank  out  of  them  can  be  poifonous.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Sudorifick,  probably  from  the  Quantity  of 
volatile  Salt  it  contains,  and  is  commended  in  Epi- 
lepfies,  Is'c.  The  Rhinoceros  is  found  in  Africa , 
and  in  the  Ille  of  Java ,  and  is  deferib’d  by  Bontius, 
under  the  Name  of  Abada  five  Rhinoceros  :  The 
Horn  is  black  and  folid,  and  when  full  grown  is 
about  twenty  Inches  long,  and  fomething  of  the 
Figure  of  a  Bull’s  Horn. 

The  thing  called  Unicorn  s  Horn  in  the  Shops, 
is  the  Tooth  of  the  Cetus  marinus,  Narwal  dielu:. 
Mont.  Ex.  6.  Bahsna  dccimum  fextum  genus  did: a 
Narival  Schones.  Jet.  28.  It  has  long  been  known 
to  belong  to  this  Filh,  and  has  been  erroneoufiy 
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thought  to  be  a  Horn  growing  out  of  its  Nofe, 
but  is  in  Reality  a  Tooth  of  prodigious  Length, 
growing  out  of  his  left  upper  Jaw  :  It  is  like  Ivory 
but  more  folid  and  heavy,  and  its  Fibres  are  fmaller. 
Its  Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Ivory,  Harts¬ 
horn  Shavings,  & c. 

The  Pieces  of  this  fold  intheShops,  are  often  ficti¬ 
tious,  being  Piecesof  the  Bones  of  the  Sea-Horfe  and 
other  Animals,  turned  into  the  Shape  of  this.  The 
foffile  Unicorn’s  Stone  is  the  Cornu  fojfile.  Worm.  54.. 
Charlt.  23.  Cornu  fojfile  vulgo Monoceratcs  cornu  Boet. 
425.  Ebur  fojfile.  Cluf.  Exot.  168.  It  is  a  ftonyor 
earthy  Subftance  fomething  refembling  Bones,  hard 
on  the  Outfide,  fofter  within,  and  flicking  to  the 
Tongue.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  and  has  the  fame 
Virtues  with  the  Terra  Lemnia ,  and  other  fuch 
Earths.] 

3.  Of  the  Bezoar. 

Poniet.  HE  Bezoar,  which  the  Indians  calls 
.  X  Pozan ,  is  an  Animal  that  produces 

in  its  Stomach,  a  Stone  that  is  called  by  that 
Name,  to  which  great  Virtues  are  attributed, 
which  made  it  heretofore  highly  valued,  and 
fold  at  a  great  Rate,  as  the  right  and  oriental  Be- 
: zoar  is  at  this  Day.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Trouble 
in  meeting  with  the  natural  Stone,  as  certain  Per- 
fons  have  found  out  the  Secret  of  counterfeiting  it  ; 
befide  that  thefe  Animals  do  not  produce  any  con- 
fiderable  Quantities  ;  and  feveral  of  them  none  at  all. 
Mr.  Tavernier  fays  concerning  Bezoar ,  as  follows  : 

“  Bezoar  comes  from  a  Province  of  the  King- 
“  dom  of  Golconda  lying  on  the  North  Eaft.  It 
“is  found  in  the  Matter  that  is  in  the  Maw  of 
“  the  Goats  that  browfe  on..a  Shrub,  the  Name 
“  of  which  I  have  forgot.  This  Plant  bears  little 
“  Buds,  about  which,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Branches 
“  which  the  Goats  eat,  the  Bezoar  forms  itfelf  in 
“  the  Stomach  of  thefe  Animals.  It  takes  its  Shape 
“  from  that  of  the  Buds  and  the  Ends  of  the 
‘  ‘  Branches  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  we  fee  it  of  fo 
“  many  different  Figures.  ThePealants,  by  feel- 
“  ing  of  the  Belly  of  the  Goat,  know  whether 
“  there  is  any  Bezoar  there,  and  fo  fell  it  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  Quantity  that  is  therein.  They  rub 
“  their  two  Hands  under  the  Belly,  and  prefs  the 
“  Maw  or  Stomach  along  on  both  Sides,  fo  that 
“  what  is  therein  mud  fall  into  the  Middle,  and 
“  they  can  then  perceive  exactly  by  feeling,  how 
“  much  Bezoar  there  is. 

“  The  Rarity  of  Bezoar  is  in  the  Size  ;  for  the 
“  fmall  Pieces  have  not  fo  much  Virtue  in  them 
“  as  the  large  ;  but  in  this  there  is  oftentimes  a 
“  Cheat,  becaufe  there  are  People  who  powder  and 
“  mix  the  fmall  Pieces  of  Bezoar  with  a  certain 


“  Pafte  compos’d  of  a  Gum,  and  fomething  elfe 
“  of  the  Colour  of  Bezoar ,  and  form  it  up  with 
“  its  feveral  Coats  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we  fee 
“  the  natural  Bezoar  ;  but  we  may  difeover  this 
“  Fraud  chiefly  thefe  two  Ways  :  The  firft  is,  to 
“  weigh  the  Bezoar ,  and  deep  it  fome  Time  in 
“  warm  Water  ;  and  if  the  Water  does  not  change 
“  it’s  Colour,  or  the  Bezoar  lofe  its  Weight,  it  is 
“  true  and  natural.  The  other  Way  is  to  run  a 
“  fharp  Piece  of  red  hot  Iron  againft  the  Bezoar-, 
“  if  the  Iron  enter,  and  it  fry,  it  is  a  Sign  of  its 
“  Mixture,  and  that  it  is  not  natural.  The  larger 
“  the  Bezoar  is,  the  dearer  it  is,  and  it  rifes  in 
“  proportion  as  a  Diamond  :  For  if  five  or  fix 
“  Bezoar  Stones  weigh  one  Ounce,  that  Ounce 
“  will  be  worth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
“  Livres  ;  but  if  it  be  one  Stone  of  an  Ounce 
“weight,  it  will  fell  for  a  hundred  Livres.  I  have 
“  fold  one  of  four  Ounces  and  a  Quarter  for  two 
“  thoufand  Livres. 

“  There  are  alfo  a  great  many  Bezoar  Stones 
“  taken  from  Cows,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Welle rn 
“  Countries,  and  they  are  fo  large  as  to  weigh  fe- 
“  venteen  or  eighteen  Ounces  ;  of  which  Sort  I 
“  have  feen  one  that  was  prefented  to  the  Great 
“  Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  but  they  have  nothing  near 
“  the  good  Qualities  of  the  true  Bezoar  ;  fix  Grains 
“  of  which  will  do  more  than  thirty  of  this.  As 
“  to  the  Bezoar  that  is  found  in  Apes,  it  is  fo 
“  ftrong,  that  two  Grains  will  perform  more  than 
“  fix  of  that  of  the  Goat  ;  but  it  is  very  fcarce  : 
“  it  is  found  particularly  in  the  Apes  to  be  met 
“  with  in  the  Iile  of  Madagafcar.  This  Sort  of 
u  Bezoar  is  round,  whereas  the  other  is  of  various 
“  Forms,  according  as  it  is  fhaped  from  the  Buds 
“  and  Ends  of  the  Branches  which  the  Goats  eat. 
“  As  thefe  Stones  which  are  had  from  the  Ape 
“  are  a  great  deal  fcarcer  than  the  other,  fo  are  they 
cc  abundantly  dearer,  and  more  fought  after  ;  and 
<c  when  one  is  found  of  the  Size  of  a  Nut,  it  is 
“  fold  fometimes  for  an  Hundred  Crowns.  The 
“  Portuguefe ,  above  all  other  Nations,  make  great 
“  ufe  of  Bezoar ,  becaufe  they  are  always  upon 
“  their  Guard,  or  watching  one  another  for  fear 
u  of  Poifon.” 

To  this  I  Ihall  add  what  Mr.  Du  Rcnou  has  ob- 
ferved  of  the  Bezoar  ;  who  fays,  pag.  451.  “  It 
“  is  a  very  active  Animal,  that  Ikips  from  Rock 
“  to  Rock,  at  his  Eafe,  and  is  very  fierce  ;  fo 
“  that  when  he  is  clofely  purfued,  he  fometimes 

kills  the  Indian  Hunters.  The  Hoof  or  Claws 
“  of  his  Feet  are  divided  neither  more  nor  lefs 
“  than  the  Goats  ;  the  Legs  are  pretty  thick  ;  the 
“  Tail  Ihort,  and  turn’d  up;  the  Body  hairy  as 
“  that  of  the  He-Goat,  but  Ihorter,  and  of  an 
“  alh  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  or  rather  of  the 
C  2  “  Colour 
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4C  Colour  of  a  Hind's  Belly  *,  the  Head  is  fhaped 
‘‘  like  the  Goat,  and  armed  with  two  black  Horns 

hollow  in  the  lower  Part,  and  turn’d  back- 
ec  wards,  and  as  it  were  lying  down  upon  tire 
“  Back,  with  which  they  make  an  obtufe  Angle 
“  in  joining.”  And  this  Account  I  can  affirm  to 
be  Truth,  having  feen  two  at  the  Marftial  Vi  try’s 
Caille.  Befides  what  yet  further  confirms  what 
the  Sieur  Renou  has  faid  of  it  is,  that  I  have  by  me 
the  four  Feet,  a  Horn,  and  the  Coat  of  the  Stone 
of  this  Animal,  which  agree  exactly  with  the  Re¬ 
lation  made  by  the  Sieur  Du  Renou.  As  to  the 
Coat  of  the  Stone  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Curiofi- 
ties  that  has  been  feen  a  long  Time  in  France , 
by  the  Account  of  the  molt  intelligent  People. 

It  is  marked  in  the  Plate  A  :  it  is  of  the  Size 
of  a  Goofe  Egg,  fupplied  on  the  Outhde  with  a 
rough  fhort  Hair,  of  a  dun  Colour,  and  being 
cut  afunder  appears  to  enclofe  a  Shell,  mark’d  in  B, 
that  is  thin  and  brown,  which  makes  a  Covering 
for  another  Shell,  that  is  white,  and  is  marked  C, 
where  this  Stone  is  contained,  to  which  they 
give  the  Name  of  Bezoar.  This  is  contrary  to  what 
all  Authors  have  wrote  of  it  ;  and  I  fhould  not 
have  had  the  Confidence  to  have  advanced  it,  if 
I  had  not  had  the  Original  in  my  Hands  ;  which 
makes  it  plain,  that  there  can  never  be  more 
than  one  Bezoar  Stone  at  a  time  in  the  Belly  of 
this  Animal,  becaufe  of  the  Bignefs.  And  it  is 
likely  the  great  Number  of  thefe  Animals  that 
have  no  Bezoar  at  all  in  them,  occafions  their  Scar¬ 
city  and  Dearnefs. 

If  you  would  have  the  fineft  and  beft  Oriental 
Bezoar ,  you  muft  chufe  that  which  is  fhining,  of 
a  pleafant  Scent,  tending  to  that  of  Amber greafe , 
fmooth  to  Touch,  and  which  rubb’d  on  Paper  done 
with  Ceruffe,  makes  it  become  yellow.  The  lefs 
it  is  broken  to  Pieces,  and  full  of  Bits  irregularly 
fhap’d,  the  better  ;  and  take  care  that  the  falfe  be 
not  mix’d  with  the  true,  efpecially  when  ’tis  bought 
in  large  Quantities  ;  the  more  Ihining,  large,  in¬ 
tire,  and  round  it  be,  the  more  it  is  valued.  But 
as  to  the  particular  Figure  or  Colour,  they  are  of 
no  Confequence  for  its  phyfical  Ufe  ;  it  is  all  one 
whether  it  be  long,  round,  crooked,  or  twifted, 
fmooth,  rough,  white,  yellow,  or  grey  ;  but  the 
Colour  that  is  ufually  to  be  met  with,  is  the  Olive 
Colour. 

Bezoar  is  a  Prefervative  from  peftilential  Air, 
and  a  Remedy  for  the  Small-Pox,  Meafles,  or 
other  contagious  Difeafes.  It  is  reckoned  alfo  pro¬ 
per  againft  Vertigo’s,  Epilepfies,  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,  Jaundice,  Cholick,  Dyfentery,  Gravel,  to 
procure  Labour-Pains,  and  againft  Poifons.  Dofe 
from  four  Grains  to  twelve.  The  Jews  call  this 
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Stone  Bell-Zaard ,  which  fignifies  the  Mafter,  or 
Overcomer  of  Poifon. 

Of  Occidental  Bezoar. 

The  occidental  Bezoar  differs  from  the  oriental, 
in  that  it  is  ufually  much  larger,  being  found  fome- 
times  of  the  Size  of  a  fmall  Hen’s  Egg.  It  is  like- 
wife  of  diverfe  Colours,  but  moft  commonly  of  a 
light  Grey.  It  is  made  up  of  feveral  Laonina:,  or 
Crufts,  laid  one  over  another  like  the  former,  but 
much  thicker,  and  being  broke,  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  fublimed,  in  that  one  fees  in  it  a  great 
many  little  Needles  {hooting  like  thofe  in  Salt  of 
Lead  :  the  Outfide  is  foft,  and  very  fmooth.  of  a 
reddifh  grey  Colour. 

Thefe  Bezoars  are  brought  from  Peru ,  where 
fome  of  the  Bezoar  Animals  are  found.  But  as 
they  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  Belly  of  thefe 
Animals  there,  that  makes  it  that  very  few  are 
brought  into  France.  It  has  alfo  a  very  fweet  Smell, 
much  ftronger  than  the  Oriental  Bezoar.  And  be¬ 
caufe  this  Bezoar  is  very  fcarce,  the  Dutch  and 
other  Nations  counterfeit  it  with  a  grey  Pafte, 
which  they  form  into  round  Balls  of  what  Size  they 
pleafe.  And  I  have  feen  one  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Tennis-Ball,  that  v/as  in  the  middle  of  a  Cup,  fo 
fix’d  that  it  could  not  be  mov’d,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  be  infus’d  in  the  Liquor  put  in  the  Cup, 
in  order  to  give  a  Flavour  to  it  before  they  drank  it.  1 

There  are  alfo  fome  others  Things  in  the  Shops, 
called  fometimes  Bezoars  ;  as  the  Heart  and  Liver 
of  the  Viper,  Lfc.  are  called  Bezoar  Animal.  The 
Juniper-Berries,  Bezoar  Vegetable ,  and  the  Ve¬ 
nice  Treacle,  Mithridates, Lf c.  Bezoar  Compound: 
The  feveral  Stones  alfo  found  in  the  Stomachs  of 
Hogs,  Oxen,  &c.  are  called  by  fome  Bezoar,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  Word  to  the  Ori¬ 
ental  and  Occidental  Stones  here  deferibed,  and 
to  call  the  others  by  the  Names  that  more  properly 
belong  to  them. 

Bezoar  is  a  Stone  taken  out  of  the 
Belly  of  certain  Animals  in  the  Ea/l-In-  Lemery . 
dies ,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts. 

I  {hall  here  mention  tour  that  are  ot  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick.  The  firft  Kind,  or  that  moft  commonly  us’d, 
is  called,  Lapis  Bezoar  Orient  alls,  or  the  Oriental 
Bezoar.  It  is  found  in  Balls  of  different  Sizes  and 
Shapes  ;  for  fome  are  as  big  as  a  Wallnut,  others 
as  a  Nutmeg,  other  as  a  Hazel-Nut,  and  fome  as 
a  large  Pea:  Some  are  round,  others  oval,  flat,  or 
bunch’d.  The  Superficies  of  all  of  them  are  fmooth, 
polifh’d,  fhining,  of  an  olive  or  grey  Colour.  Their 
Subftance,  when  broke,  divides  like  Lamina ,  or 
Scales,  that  are  form’d  fucceftively  by  different  Ac- 

ceffions 
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ceffions  of  faline  Humours,  which  petrify  in  the 
Belly  of  the  Animals,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
Stones  are  form’d  in  the  Channels  of  a  Current  of 
the  Waters,  which  continually  leave  behind  them 
certain  Salts,  which  coagulate  and  form  themfelves 
into  a  hard  Cruft  or  Stone.  This  Bezoar  is  pro¬ 
duc’d  in  the  Belly  of  a  wild  Goat  in  the  Eafi- 
Indies,  which  they  call  in  Latin  Capricerva,  be- 
caufe  they  partake  of  the  Deer  and  the  Goat.  The 
Inhabitants  otherwife  call  them  Bezoar.,  from  whence 
the  Name  of  Bezoar  arifes. 

This  Animal  is  very  nimble,  fo  that  he  will  fkip 
from  Rock  to  Rock  ;  and  is  dangerous  to  the 
Hunter  ;  for  he  will  defend  himfelf,  and  fometimes 
kills  the  Indians  that  purfue  him.  The  Head  re- 
iembles  that  of  the  He-goat  The  Horns  are  very 
black,  and  are  bending  almoft  to  his  Back.  The 
Body  is  cover’d  with  an  Afh-colour’d  Hair,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  red,  much  fhorter  than  that  of  the  Goat, 
and  neareft  to  the  Deer’s.  The  1  ail  is  fhort,  and 
turns  up  again.  The  Legs  are  pretty  thick,  and 
the  Feet  are  cleft  like  thofe  of  the  Goat.  Chufe 
your  Oriental  Bezoar  in  one  whole  Stone,  that  is 
fmooth,  fliining,  and  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  Ambergreafe.  They  divide  into  Lamina, 
or  Flakes,  when  broken  ;  of  a  grey  or  olive  Co¬ 
lour.  The  largeft  are  the  molt  valued  by  the  Cu¬ 
rious,  but  it  is  of  little  Moment  in  Phyfickof  what 
Size  they  are.  It  contains  in  it  fome  fmall  Matter 
of  volatile  Salt,  that  is  fulphurous  and  oily.  It  is 
cfteem’d  as  a  great  Cordial,  proper  to  promote 
Sweat,  and  drive  away  malignant  Humours.  The 
Dofe  is  from  four  Grains  to  ten  or  a  dozen  in  any 
Cordial,  or  other  proper  Liquor. 

The  fécond  Bezoar  is  call’d  Lapis  Bezoar  Occi¬ 
dentalism  or  Occidental  Bezoar.  It  is  a  Stone  ufu- 
ally  larger  than  the  Oriental,  but  is  not  fo  fmooth 
and  Alining,  of  an  afti  or  whitifh  Colour.  They 
feparate  likewife  into  Lamina ,  but  a  great  deal 
thicker  than  the  Oriental  Bezoar ,  interfperfed  with 
a  great  many  fmall  Points  on  the  Inftde.  This  has 
the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other,  but  much  weaker, 
being  given  to  half  a  Dram. 

The  third  Sort  is  call’d,  Bezoar  Bord,  five  La¬ 
pis  Porcinus,  or  the  Hog  Slone.  It  is  almoft  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Filbert,  differently  ftiap’d,  and 
ufually  of  a  whitifti  Colour,  inclining  fomething 
to  a  greenifti,  but  now  and  then  of  other  Colours. 
The  Outfide  is  fmooth.  They  find  this  Stone  in 
the  Gall  of  certain  Swine  in  India,  in  the  Moluc¬ 
ca's,  and  feveral  other  Parts.  The  Indians  call 
them,  in  their  Language,  Majlica  de  folio  ;  the 
Portuguefe,  Pedro  de  Vajfar ,  or  Piedra  de  Puerco  ; 
and  the  Dutch,  Pedro  de  Porco.  It  is  very  fcarce, 
and  much  valued,  fo  that  they  fell  it  in  Holland 
for  four  hundred  Livres,  and  more.  This  Stone  i* 


fought  after  by  the  Indians  with  a  great  deal  of  lu- 
duftry. 

They  ufe  it  as  a  great  Prefervative  againft  Poifon, 
and  reckon  it  very  proper  to  cure  a  Malady  they 
call  Mcrdoxi,  which  comes  from  an  irritated  Bile, 
which  caufes  thofe  that  are  feiz’d  with  it  to  be 
worfe  than  them  that  have  the  Plague.  It  is  like¬ 
wife  us’d  for  the  Small-pox,  epidemical  Fevers, 
in  hyfterical  Cafes,  and  for  the  Stoppage  of  the 
Courfes.  It  is  pretended  to  excel  Oriental  Bezoar. 
When  they  ufe  it,  they  let  it  ftand  infufing  fome 
Time  in  Wine  and  Water,  that  it  may  impart  its 
Virtue  ;  then  they  drink  the  Infufion  before  Meals  . 
It  has  a  little  Bitternefs,  which  is  not  unpleafant. 
There  are  thofe  who  have  thele  Stones  hung  in 
little  gilt  Chains,  to  put  into  any  Liquor  for  the  Infu¬ 
fion.  They  keep  them  in  little  golden  Boxes. . 

The  fourth  Sort  of  Bezoar  is  call’d  Bezoar  Simla, 
or  the  Bezoar  from  the  Ape.  It  is  a  Stone  as  big 
as  a  Hazel-Nut,  round  or  oval,  and  blackifh.  They 
fay  it  is  taken  from  a  kind  of  Ape  that  is  found 
particularly  in  a  certain  Ifland  of  America.  This  Stone 
is  very  fcarce  and  dear.  It  is  efteem’d  more  fu- 
dorifick  and  proper  in  malignant  and  peftilential 
Cafes,  than  all  the  other  Bezoar s.  The  Dofe  is  from 
twoGrains  to  fix.  The  Signification  oftheW^ord  Be¬ 
zoar,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Counter  Poifon  :  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  the  Overcomer,  orMafter of  Poifons. 

[The  Creature  which  affords  us  the  true  Oriental 
Bezoar  is  the  Gazella  lndica ,  cornibus  redis ,  longif- 
fmis,  nigms,  prope  caput  tantum  annulatis .  Rail 
Synopf  Animal.  79.  Caper  five  Hircus  Bczoarticus. 
Aldr.  de  Ifiuad.  biful.  755.  Capra  five  Hircus  Be- 
zoarticus ,  vel  potius  Pazaharticus.  Jonfi  de  £had. 
56.  It  is  an  Animal  of  Per  fia  and  th  eEafi  Indies, 
and  is  call’d  by  the  Perfians,  Pafer.  I  he  Bezoar 
Stone  is  found  in  its  Stomach.  The  true  Oriental 
Bezoar  is  of  different  Colours,  but  commonly  of 
a  brownifh  olive  Colour.  It  has  as  a  Nucleus  al¬ 
ways  fome  heterogeneous  Subftance,  round  which 
it  has  gradually  form’d  itfelf  in  Strata,  like  the 
human  Calculus.  The  Perfume  of  thefe  Stones  is 
adventitious,  for  they  have  naturally  no  Smell. 

Many  have  judg’d  the  Bezoar  we  ufe  generally 
fictitious  ;  and  doubtlefs  the  great  Price  has  encou¬ 
raged  many  to  counterfeit  it,  and  Counterfeits  are 
often  fold  inftead  of  it  ;  but  the  common  Reafon 
forjudging  it  fi£titious;  which  is,  that  but  one  Stone 
is  produced  by  one  Animal,  and  therefore  wc 
could  not  be  furnuh’d  with  the  Quantities  we  have, 
genuine,  is  a  very  weak  one  ;  for  as  there  have  been 
found  by  Camillus,  in  one  emaciated  Stag  fixty 
Stones,  why  ftiould  we  tve  ourfelves  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  this  Species  of  Animal,  which  is  more  fub- 
jed  to  breed  them  than  any  other  in  the  World, 
Aiould  produce  but  one  in  each  Individual?  Our 

Author 
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Author’s  Account  of  his  particular  Stone  is  not  at  all 
to  be  regarded,  for  the  very  Stone  he  defcribes  here, 
has  been  fince  examined  by  Men  of  greater  Penetra¬ 
tion,  and  found  to  be  no  other  than  a  Fruit  oftheP#/- 
?na  Cuciofera  I.  B.  Nux  Indica  minor  Cord] ,  in  which 
eitherour  Author,  orfomeBody  he  had  buffered  to  im- 
pofeon  him,  had  very  artfullyinclofed  a  Bezoar  Stone. 

The  Occidental  Bezoar ,  is  produced  by  the  Ma- 
*ama  feu Ceruus.Hern.  324. Caguacu-EteMare.  235. 
Caguacu  -  a  par  a  ejufdem ,  five  mas  et  fœmina.  Rail 
Syn.  An.  90.  The  Creature  is  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peru ,  the  Stone  is  of  a  loofer  Texture,  and  more 
brittle  than  the  Oriental  Bezoar ,  and  not  fo  fmooth 
on  theOutfide,  containing  like  it  a  heterogeneous 
Nudcus  within.  It  has  the  Virtues  of  the  other, 
but  in  a  fmaller  Degree. 

The  German  Bezoar ,  or  Ægragopilas,  Mont. 
Ex.  5.  is  found  in  the  Stomach  of  the  Dorcas  five 
Rupicapra.  Aid.  725.  Rupicapra^  Rail  Syn.  Animal. 
78.  This  Stone  is  lighter  than  the  others,  and  has 
for  its  Nucleus  the  Fibres,  &c.  of  Herbs  undigefted 
by  the  Stomach  of  the  Animal,  on  which  are  ufu- 
ally  two  Strata  of  a  coriaceous  Subftance. 

The  Pedro  de  Porco  is  found  in  the  Gall  Blad¬ 
der  of  the  Porcupine.  Hyjlrix.  R.  S.  An.  206.  Jonf. 
Efuad.  hi.  It  is  light  and  rough.  The  Bezoar 
Mineral  is  the  Terra  Sicula  Bezoar dicum  Minérale. 
Mont  Ex ot.  14.  Lapis  Bezoar fofftlis.  DeLaet.  114. 
It  is  found  in  S icily  and  other  Places.  There  is  alfo 
achymical  Preparation  of  Antimony  of  this  Name. 
And  it  may  be  added  to  thefe  different  Bezoars ,  that 
the  Stone  of  the  human  Bladder  is  called  byfome, 
Bezoar  Microcofmi.~\ 

4.  Of  the  Mufk  Animal. 

Pomet.  "TT*  HE  Mufk  Animal  comes  very  near  to 
1  the  Figure  and  Colour  of  a  Hind, 
only  it  has  a  longer  Body,  according  to  the  Skin 
which  I  have  feen  in  the  Poffdlion  of  the  Sieur 
Nicholas  Rondeau  at  Roan.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  thefe  Animals  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Ton- 
quin  and  Boutan ,  and  in  divers  Parts  of  Afta. 

That  which  we  call  Mufk  is  a  corrupted  Blood, 
which  is  collected  under  the  Belly  of  this  Animal, 
after  the  Manner  of  an  Impofthume  ;  when  it  is  ripe, 
the  Beafl,  by  Inftindl,  goes  to  rub  himfelf  againft 
a  Tree  to  break  it.  And  this  corrupted  Blood,  be¬ 
ing  dried  in  the  Sun,  acquires  a  ftrong  Smell  that 
is  very  difagreeable  ;  which  it  ought  to  retain  when 
it  is  pure,  and  has  not  come  thro’  the  Hands  of 
the  'Jews  in  Holland  and  other  Places,  or  of  other 
Perfons,  who  fophifticate  it  with  Earth,  dried  Blood, 
and  other  Contrivances. 

They  are  much  abufed  who  are  made  to  believe 
that  the  Mufk  is  the  Tefficles  of  the  Animal  ;  and 


that  he  gelds  himfelf  when  he  is  purfued,  as  know¬ 
ing  that  he  is  to  be  taken  for  his  Tefticles.  This 
has  been  imagined,  only  becaufe  the  People  who 
put  it  into  Bladders,  cut  them  out  in  that  Shape. 
Others  would  have  it  that  the  Mufk  is  bruifed  Blood, 
which  is  produced  over  all  the  Body  of  this  Ani¬ 
mal,  by  beating  it  with  Clubs  ;  and  that  they  after¬ 
wards  wrap  it  up  in  Pieces  of  the  Skin,  which  they 
cut  and  few  into  the  Fafhion  of  Tefticles.  But 
fince  both  thefe  Originals  of  Mufk  feem  very  odd, 
I  think  it  beft  to  relate  what  Mr.  Tavernier  has 
written  in  his  fécond  Volume,  Page  316.  that  the 
Reader  may  incline  to  which  Opinion  he  likes  beft. 

“  The  beft  Sort  and  greateft  Quantity  of  Mufk 
iC  comes  from  the  Kingdom  of  Boutan ,  from  whence 
“  they  carry  it  to  Patna ,  a  principal  City  of  Ben- 
“  gal ,  to  traffick  with  the  People  of  that  Country. 
“  All  the  Mufk  that  is  fold  in  Perfia  comes  from 
“  thence  ;  and  the  Merchants  who  trade  in  Mufk, 
‘  had  rather  that  you  Ihould  give  them  yellow 
“  Amber  or  Coral  for  it,  than  Gold  or  Silver,  be- 
“  caufe  thofe  are  the  two  Things  of  greateft  Efteem 
“  amongft  them. 

“  After  they  have  flain  this  Creature,  they  cut 
“  the  Bag  which  is  under  the  Belly,  about  the  Big- 
“  nefs  of  an  Egg,  and  lies  nearer  to  the  genital 
“  Parts  than  the  Navel  ;  then  they  take  the  Mufk 
cC  out  of  the  Bladder,  which  at  that  Time  is  like 
“  clotted  Blood.  When  the  Country  People  would 
‘  ‘  adulterate  it,  they  put  the  Liver  and  Blood  chopped 
“  together  inftead  of  fome  of  the  Mufle  they  take 
“  out.  1  his  Mixture  produces  in  the  Bladders,  in 
“  two  or  three  Years  Time,  certain  little  Animals 
“  which  eat  up  the  good  Mufk;  fo  that  you  fhall 
“  find  a  great  deal  of  Damage  when  you  come  to 
“  open  them.  Others,  when  they  have  opened 
“  the  Bladder,  and  taken  out  as  much  Mufk  as  they 
c‘  can,  fo  as  not  to  be  perceived,  put  in  ffnall  Bits 
“  of  Lead  to  render  it  more  weighty.  Mer- 
“  chants  who  buy  and  tranfport  it  into  other  Coun- 
“  tries  are  more  eafy  under  this  Deceit  than  the 
“  other,  becaufe  thofe  little  Animals  do  not  en- 
“  gender  in  it  ;  but  their  Deceit  is  ftill  more  dif- 
“  ficult  to  be  difeovered  when  they  make  little  Pur- 
“  fes  of  the  Skin  of  the  Belly  of  the  Animal,  and 
“  few  them  up  fo  neatly  with  Threads  of  the  fame 
“  Skin,  that  they  may  feem  to  be  the  real  Bladders, 
“  and  fill  thefe  Purfes  with  that  which  they  have 
“  taken  out  of  the  real  Bladders,  together  with 
“  the  fraudulent  Mixture  they  add  to  it,  which 
“  is  a  D  eceit  the  Merchants  can  have  no  Know- 
“  ledge  of.  If  they  tie  up  the  Bladder  as  foon  as 
“  they  have  cut  it  off,  without  giving  Air  and 
“  Time  for  the  Perfume  to  lofe  a  little  of  its  Force 
“  by  Evaporation,  which  it  generally  does  whilft 
“  they  draw  out  that  which  they  take  from  it; 

“  when 
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“  when  any  one  puts  the  Bladder  to  his  Nofe, 
<e  Blood  will  burft  forth  immediately  by  the  Force 
“  of  the  Perfume,  which  ought  of  Neceffity  to  be 
tC  tempered,  to  render  it  agreeable,  without  hurt- 
“  ing  the  Brain.  The  Perfume  of  this  Animal, 
*c  which  I  brought  to  Paris ,  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
“  was  impoffible  to  endure  it  in  the  Lodging  ;  it 
“  gave  all  the  People  the  Head-ach,  fo  that  it  was 
<c  removed  into  the  Out-Houfe,  where  fome  of 
**■  my  Servants  cut  the  Bladder  ;  which  however 
“  did  not  hinder  the  Skin  from  alw  ys  retaining 
“  fome  of  the  Perfume.  They  do  not  begin  to 
“find  this  Animal  till  about  the  56th  Degree; 
“  but  in  the  60th  there  is  great  Number,  the 
“  Country  being  full  of  Forefts.  In  the  Months 
“  of  February  and  March ,  indeed,  when  thefe 
“  Creatures  have  endured  much  Hunger  in  the 
“  Climate  where  they  are,  byreafonof  the  Snows 
“  that  fall  in  great  Quantities,  fo  as  to  be  ten  or 
“  twelve  Feet  deep,  they  come  from  the  North, 

Southward  to  the  44th  or  45th  Degree,  to  eat 
“  the  Blades  of  the  green  Rice  ;  and  it  is  at  that 
“  Time  the  Country  People  lay  Nets  for  them 
t£  in  their  Paffage,  and  kill  them  with  their  Staves 
“  and  Arrows.  Some  People  have  affirmed  to 
“  me  that  they  are  fo  lean  and  feeble,  thro’  Hun- 
“  ger,  at  that  Time,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to 
“  be  run  down.  There  muft  be  a  prodigious 
“  Quantity  of  thefe  Creatures,  fince  each  has  but 
“  one  Bladder  ;  and  the  largeft  commonly  being  no 
“  bigger  than  a  Hen’s  Egg,  which  cannot  furnifh 
“  above  half  an  Ounce  of  Mufk;  and  fometimes 
“  there  muft  be  three  or  four  Bladders  to  make 
<c  one  Ounce. 

“  The  King  of  Boutan,  fearing  left  the  Tricks 
tC  which  are  played  with  the  Mulk  fhould  fpoil 
“  the  Trade  for  it  (fince  it  can  be  had  from 
«  T unquin  and  Cochin  China ,  tho’  it  is  dearer  there 
“  becaufeit  is  not  taken  in  fuch  large  Quantities  ) 
tC  has  fome  time  fince  commanded  that  none  of  the 
“  Bladders  fhould  be  fewed,  but  all  brought  open 
“  to  Boutan,  which  is  the  Place  of  his  Refidence, 
“  there  to  be  infpecled,  and  fealed  with  his  Seal. 
“  All  thefe  which  I  bought  were  of  this  Kind. 
“  But  notwithftanding  all  the  King’s  Precautions, 
“  the  People  have  a  cunning  way  to  open  them, 
“  and  put  in  their  fmall  Bits  of  Lead  (as  I  have 
“  faid)  which  the  Merchants  endure  the  more 
“  patiently,  becaufe  it  does  not  fpoil  the  Mufk, 
“  but  only  deceives  them  in  the  Weight.” 

Mufk  is  to  be  chofen  in  very  dry  Bladders,  the 
Skin  that  covers  it  very  thin,  and  with  but  little 
Hair  upon  it,  becaufe  there  are  fome  Bladders 
where  there  is  more  of  the  Skin  and  Hair  than 
the  real  Commodity.  Let  it  be  of  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  the  Mark  of  the  right  Tunquin 
Bladder,  which  is  much  more  efteemed,  and  better 
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than  that  of  Bengal ,  which  is  covered  with  Skins 
that  have  white  Hair  upon  them.  When  the 
Mufk  is  feparated  from  its  Cover,  that  fhould  be 
made  Choice  of,  which  is  of  a  dark  Colour  ;  of 
a  ftrong  and  unfupportable  Smell  ;  of  a  bitter 
Tafte,  and  has  as  few  hard  and  black  Clots  in  it 
as  is  poffible  ;  and  being  put  upon  the  Fire,  will 
burn  and  be  confirmed.  Yet  this  laft  Mark  is  not 
of  general  Ufe,  but  ferves  only  to  difeover  that 
which  is  mixed  with  Earth  ;  for  the  Fire  will 
not  manifeft  the  Falfity  of  that  which  is  counter¬ 
feited  with  Blood.  Others  will  have  it,  that  the 
right  Mufk  ought  to  have  anOilinefs  when  preffed 
with  the  Fingers.  But  as  this  is  a  Commodity 
very  difficult  to  be  known,  and  the  moft  cunning 
are  often  deceived  in  it,  it  has  given  Occafion 
to  many  Perfons  to  mix  it,  anch'therefore  one 
ought  not  to  ftrive  for  a  good  Pennyworth,  but 
to  buy  it  of  honeft  Merchants,  and  rejedb  all  the 
Sorts  of  Mufk  which  Hawkers  carry  about  to  fell, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Bladders,  it  being  nothing 
but  Dirt  a  little  feented  ;  to  cover  their  Roguery. 
They  pretend  to  fell  it  cheap,  becaufe  they  brought 
it  out  of  the  Country  themfelves,  or  that  they 
have  ftole  the  Cuftoms,  which  are  indeed  very  high 
upon  it  ;  or  that  they  are  Mariners,  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  has  given  it  to  them  for  their  Wages  ;  and 
by  that  Means  put  off  their  falfe  Drugs,  felling 
more  for  twenty  Pence  than  an  honeft  Merchant 
can  afford  for  twenty  Livres,  and  getting  enough  by 
it  at  their  .cheap  Price  too.  As  for  that  which 
is  mixed  with  Earth,  it  is  eafy  to  know  it  ;  becaufe 
if  a  little  be  put  upon  lighted  Charcoal,  if  there 
is  any  Earth  it  will  remain  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  mixed  with'  the  Blood  and  Liver  of  the 
Beaft,  there  will  remain  only  a  little  whitifh  or 
grey  Duft;  this  however  is  to  be  rejected,  as  ought 
alfo  that  which  is  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  becaufe  it 
does  nor  get  that  agreeable  Scent,  but  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  fome  Drugs  that  open  the  Parts  of  it. 

The  Ufe  of  Mufk  is  not  very  frequent  in  Phy- 
fick,  becaufe  it  is  very  improper  for  Women  ;  but 
it  is  much  ufed  by  the  Perfumers  ;  and  if  the  De¬ 
mand  for  it  be  not  fo  great  as  formerly,  it  is  be¬ 
caufe  Perfumes  are  not  fo  much  in  Ufe  as  they 
have  been  heretofore. 

Mo  Jehus,  or  Mu/k,  is  a  Kind  of  bilious 
Blood,  fermented,  coagulated,  and  almoft  Lemery. 
corrupted,  which  is  taken  from  a  thick 
Bladder,  or  Pouch,  as  big  as  a  Hen’s  Egg,  which 
is  found  under  the  Belly  towards  the  genital  Parts 
of  a  wild  four-footed  Animal,  called  MoJ chusy 
Ms f chi  us,  Dorcas  Mofcbi ,  Capriolus  Mofchis,  and 
Gazella  Indica.  They  fay  it  is  of  the  Shape  and 
Colour  of  a  Hind  ;  is  produced  in  the  Kingdoms 
of  Boutan ,  Tunquin ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of 
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Afut.  It  frequents  the  Woods  and  Forefts  where 
they  hunt  it;  and  when  they  have  killed  it,  they 
cut  out  the  Bladder,  or  Cod,  w'hich  is  under  the 
Belly  ;  then  they  feparate  the  coagalated  Blood, 
which  they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  reduce  to  a  Kind 
of  light  Subftance,  almoft  powder’d,  of  a  dark 
reddifh  Colour.  This  acquires  a  ftrong  difagree- 
able  Smell.  They  then  wrap  it  up  in  Bladders  for 
Tranfportation.  And  this  is  the  Mulk  we  ufe. 

There  are  a  prodigious  Number  of  Animals 
that  yield  Mufk,  chiefly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Boutan. 
I  hey  catch  them  ufually  at  Spring-Time,  or  in 
the  Beginning  of  Summer  :  For  after  they  .have 
been  almoft  ftarved,  during  the  Winter,  becaufe 
of  the  Snows  that  fall  in  thofe  Countries,  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  deep,  they  come  to  feek  for  Food  ; 
their  Blood  being  then  in  a  great  Heat,  and  vio¬ 
lent  Fermentation.  The  Mulk  they  then  get  is 
likewife  ftrong  and  fpirituous,  which  is  the  Rea¬ 
son  they  do  not  expofe  it  for  fome  Time  to  dry 
in  the  Air,  left  it  fhould  quite  deftroy  the  Smell. 
They  cannot  take  a  great  deal  of  Mulk  from  any 
«ne  of  thefe  Animals,  becaufe  they  have  but  one 
Cod  a-piece,  which  does  not  yield  above  three 
Drachms  of  Mufk  dried.  Others  fay,  that  the  Bag, 
during  the  Rutting  of  this  Creature,  has  an  Ab- 
lcefs  formed  in  it  ;  which  when  fully  ripe  makes 
the  Beaft  itch  and  rub  himfelf  againft  Stones,  Rocks, 
and  Stumps  of  Trees,  ’till  he  breaks  it  ;  and  it  is 
this  Corruption  that,  when  it  is  fpilt  and  dried  in 
the  Sun,  becomes  Mufk. 

There  is  no  Impoflibility  in  this  Story  ;  but  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  thought,  as  moft  of  the  Naturalifts, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  done,  that  all  the 
Mufk  we  have  is  taken  from  thefe  Abfceftes.  For 
is  it  likely  that  they  can  follow  the  Track  of  the 
wild  Beafts,  through  the  Woods  and  Forefts,  to 
gather  up  this  Matter  which  they  have  thrown 
fometimes  into  Places  inacceftible,  into  Mire  or 
Sands  ?  Ii  we  had  no  other  Mufk  but  that,  it 
would  be  much  fcarcer  and  dearer  than  it  is  ;  be- 
fides,  a  dried  Abfcefs  would  be  of  another  Colour 
than  Mufk,  for  it  would  be  of  a  light  grey. 

When  you  buy  Mufk  in  the  Bag,  you  fhould 
chufe  that  which  is  dry  ;  let  the  Bag  be  thin,  and 
little  Hair  upon  it  ;  for  the  more  Hair  and  Skin 
there  is,  there  will  be  the  lefts  of  the  Mufk.  Let 
the  Hair  be  of  a  brown  Colour,  for  that  is  the 
Mark  of  7 unquin  Mufk,  which  is  moft  efteemed. 
I  he  Mufk  of  Bengal  is  wrapt  up  in  Bags,  with 
white  Hair  upon  them. 

When  the  Mufk  is  feparated  from  the  Bag,  it 
muft  be  kept  in  a  leaden  Box,  that  the  Cool- 
nefs  of  the  Metal  may  hinder  it  from  grow¬ 
ing  too  dr)',  and  lofing  its  moft  volatile  Parts. 
I  hat  Mufk  is  to  be  made  choice  of  that  is  fuffici- 
«jitly  dry,  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  ftrong  Scent,  and 
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a  bitter  Tafte.  It  is  almoft  all  Sulphur,  or  Oil, 
and  volatile  Salt.  It  has  very  little  Earth  in  it. 
The  Scent  is  naufeous  and  difagreeable  when  you 
fmell  to  a  great  deal  of  it  at  a  Time,  but  fweet 
and  pleafant  when  fome  few  Grains  are  mixt  with 
a  Quantity  of  other  Ingredients,  The  Reafon  of 
the  Difference  is  this;  when  it  is  in  a  larger 
Quantity,  the  Parts  evaporate  fo  much,  that  they 
opprefs  and  tire  the  olfactory  Nerve  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  when  there  are  but  a  few  vola¬ 
tile  Particles,  they  only  affedt  it  with  an  agreeable 
Titillation.  Mufk  has  been  ufed  much  more 
amongft  the  Perfumers  and  Confectioners,  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  People  are  afraid  of  it  now,  be¬ 
caufe  it  raifes  the  Vapours,  efpecially  in  Women. 

It  fortifies  the  Heart  and  Brain,  refrefhes  the 
decayed  Spirits  ;  it  refills  Poifon,  difeuffes  and  ra¬ 
rities  grofs  Humours,  increafes  Seed,  and  expels 
Wind.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Grain  to  four 
Grains.  It  is  good  for  Deafnefs,  being  put  into 
the  Ear,  with  a  little  Cotton.  They  apply  it  to 
the  Womb,  to  allay  the  Vapours  in  hyfterical  Fits, 
upon  the  riling  of  the  Womb,  called  the  Mother. 

[The  Animal  which  produces  the  Mufk  is  the  Ca¬ 
pra  Mofcl.  aliis  Cervus  odoratus.  Chart.  Exer.  io.  Ca¬ 
pra  Mofchus.  Aldr.  743.  Animal  Mofchiferum  Rati 
Synop.  An.  127.  It  is  common  in  the  Northern  Part 
of  the  Mogul' s  Country,  and  is  not  properly  cither 
of  the  Goat  or  Stag  kind,  tho’  fomething  like  both. 

The  Mufk  is  an  excrementitious  Blood,  which 
has  undergone  feveral  Alterations  in  its  Follicle, 
and  is  either  taken  out  by  Incifion,  or  rubbed 
out  by  the  Animal,  or  cut  from  its  Body,  with  the 
Bag.  The  Arabians  ufe  it  as  a  great  Cordial,  but  it 
has  been  very  little  ufed  with  us,  becaufe  found  hurt¬ 
ful  to  Perfons  of  both  Sexes  fubjedt  to  the  Vapours. 
Of  lati,  however,  great  Cures  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  large  Dofes  of  it  ;  a  Scruple  at  a  Time, 
given  in  fome  fpirituous  Vehicle,  as  Arrack,  or 
ftrong  Cinnamon  Water. 

Cotton  impregnated  with  it,  is  found  admirable 
in  that  Kind  of  Deafnefs,  which  is  owing  to  a  too 
great  Thicknefs,  and  Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids.] 

Of  the  Civet-Cat. 

THE  Civet  is  a  thick  undtuous  Liquor,  Pomet. 

found  in  a  Pouch  which  is  under 
the  1  ail,  and  near  the  Anus  of  a  Beaft  like  a 
Spanijh  Cat,  but  much  more  fierce,  and  very 
voracious.  This  Animal  has  from  hence  the  Name 
of  the  Civet-Cat,  and  is  very  common  in  China ,  tire 
Eaji  and  IV f -Indies,  and  likewife  in  Holland. 

Authors  differ  extremely  concerning  the  Nature 
of  this  Animal,  and  that  which  we  take  from  it. 
But  as  it  is  not  my  Purpofe  to  repeat  what  they 
have  written,  I  {hall  only  relate  what  I  myfelf 

have 
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have  pra&ifed  upon  a  Civét-Cat  that  I  kept  alive 
a  Year  together,  whofe  Figure  I  have  given  you. 

It  was  brought  from  China  by  a  Perfon  in  the 
Retinue  of  the  Ambaflador  of  Siam ,  who  gave  it 
to  one  of  my  Friends,  who  made  a  Prefent  of  it 
to  me  in  the  Year  1688.  Having  kept  this 
Creature  fome  Days,  I  perceived  that  the  Wall 
and  Bars  that  enclofed  it  were  continually  covered 
with  an  unâuous  Moifture,  thick,  and  very  brown, 
of  a  very  ftrong  and  difagreeable  Smell  :  Notwith- 
ftanding  that  during  all  the  Time  I  kept  this  Ani¬ 
mal,  I  took  Care  to  have  the  Civet  gathered  every 
other  Day,  not  without  fome  Trouble  and  Hazard, 
becaufe  it  put  the  Creature  to  fome  Pain  or  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  it;  and  having  done  fo  for  fome 
Months,  I  had  about  the  Quantity  of  an  Ounce 
and  a  half  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  necelFary 
Care  had  been  taken,  and  the  Beaft  could  be 
hindered  from  rubbing  itfelf,  I  might  have  got 
a  great  deal  more  ;  but  I  negle&ed  it,  becaufe  - 
the  Colour  of  the  Drug  did  not  pleafe  thofe  I 
fhewed  it  to,  though  it  was  well  fcented,  and  as 
good  at  leaft  as  that  which  is  brought  from  Holland. 

There  is  no  Reafon,  therefore,  to  think  that  the 
Civet  is  the  Dung  or  Sweat  of  this  Animal,  as 
fome  have  believed,  who  have  alfo  told  us,  that 
the  Animal  affords  no  Civet  till  it  has  been  well 
beaten  ;  and  that  the  more  it  is  enraged,  the 
more  Civet  it  lets  down  under  its  Belly,  and 
between  its  Thighs  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Truth,  as  may  be  remarked  from  what  I  faid 
before.  And  as  to  the  white  Colour  of  that 
which  comes  from  Holland ,  the  Reafon  of  it  is, 
the  Dutch ,  who  make  a  great  Trade  of  Civet, 
feed  their  Cats  with  Milk  and  Eggs. 

Befides  the  Civet  from  Holland ,  there  comes 
fome  from  Brazil  which  is  brown,  agreeable  both 
in  Smell  and  Colour  to  that  I  gathered  from  my 
Animal  ;  they  give  this  the  Name  of  Guinea  or 
Brazil  Civet. 

There  is  a  third  called  Occidental  Civet ,  of 
which,  becaufe  it  is  fo  common,  and  has  no 
Relation  to  this  Chapter,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  ;  and 
therefore  remit  the  Reader  to  the  feveral  Authors 
that  have  treated  of  it,  it  being  no  other  than  hu¬ 
man  Dung. 

Civet  is  to  be  chofe  new,  and  of  a  good  Con- 
fiftence,  that  is,  that  it  be  neither  too  hard  nor 
too  foft,  of  a  white  Colour,  of  a  ftrong  Smell, 
and  very  difagreeable.  This  Commodity  is  as 
difficult  to  be  known  as  Mufk.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  the  Hollanders  put  little  printed  Certifi¬ 
cates  upon  their  Pots  of  Civet ,  to  give  it  the 
Credit  of  being  pure  and  not  falfified  ;  and  that 
it  is  fuch  as  it  came  out  of  the  Pouches  of  the 
Civet-Cats  ;  but  the  beft  Way  is  to  buy  it  of 
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honeft  Merchant's,  without  relying  upon  the 
printed  Papers,  or  the  Colour,  fince  it  may  be 
of  a  golden  Colour,  and  yet  be  good  ;  for  if  it 
be  kept  a  little  Time,  though  the  Pots  be  never 
opened,  the  Top,  how  white  foever  it  were  be¬ 
fore,  will  become  yellow,  and  of  a  gold  Colour, 
and  as  it  grows  old  will  be  ftill  the  browner. 

Many  Perfons  affirm,  that  if  a  Paper  is  rubbed 
with  Civet ,  and  one  can  write  upon  it,  it  is  an 
infallible  Mark  that  it  is  natural,  which  I  found 
to  be  falfe,  having  tried  it  feveral  times.  But, 
befides  the  Care  that  muft  be  taken  to  have  it 
from  honeft  People,  one  muft  look  whether  in 
keeping  it  does  not  grow  mufty  and  decayed  ;  be¬ 
caufe  that  which  is  mixed  will  grow  mouldy,  both 
at  Top  and  Bottom,  efpecially  where  there  is 
any  racant  Space,  and  will  have  a  rank  Scent, 
and  very  difagreeable.  When  this  happens  to 
People  who  have  falfified  it,  and  it  becomes  unfit 
for  Sale,  as  well  for  its  ill  Colour  as  its  Smell, 
which  is  different  from  the  right  Civet ,  they 
colour  it  with  fome  Drugs,  and  fo  pafs  it  off  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Guinea  Civet ,  which  will  eafily  be 
found  out  by  its  reddilh  Colour,  which  they  com¬ 
monly  give  it.  Never  truft  therefore  to  the  Dutch 
or  French  Prints  they  put  upon  it,  which  ferve 
only  to  cover  their  Knavery,  and  to  get  twenty 
or  two  and  twenty  Livres  an  Ounce  for  that  Com¬ 
modity,  which  does  not  ftand  them  in  perhaps 
forty  Pence. 

Civet  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  but  is  mod 
in  Requeft  with  the  Confectioners  and  Perfumers. 
It  ferves  to  perfume  and  give  a  Scent  to  other 
Ingredients.  This  Drug  is  to  be  ufed  with  a  great 
deal  of  Difcretion  ;  for  if  one  exceeds,  though  ne¬ 
ver  fo  little,  the  juft  Quantity  that  ihould  be  ufed, 
inftead  of  a  pleafant  Smell,  it  renders  one  that  is 
very  difagreeable. 

Zibethum ,  Zibetha ,  Civ  et  a,  Zepetium; 
in  Englijh ,  Civet,  is  a  liquid  Matter,  or  Lemery. 
congealed  Liquor,  unctuous,  of  a  Scent 
that  is  very  ftrong  and  unpleafant.  The  Beaft 
from  whence  it  is  taken  is  called  in  Lath ;,  Hyajia^ 
Catus  Zibcthicus ,  Fells  odoratus,  in  Englijh  the 
Civet-Cat.  It  is  a  Creature  much  bigger  than  a 
Cat,  and  lefs  than  a  Badger,  having  fomething  in 
it  that  refembles  a  Fox  ;  the  Face  is  Iharp  like  a 
Martin,  with  a  black  Nofe  ;  its  Ears  fhort  and 
round  ;  its  Eyes  blue  ;  the  Leg  and  Foot  black, 
more  broad  aad  open  than  a  Cat’s,  but  the  Claws 
not  fo  crooked,  nor  hid  in  the  Feet,  but  its 
Teeth  are  more  terrible;  it  has  Spots  all  over 
the  Body  ;  the  Hair  of  the  Legs  and  Feet  is  very 
fine  and  foft,  but  in  other  Parts  harlh,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  upright.  It  is  a  neat  and  cleanly  Beaft,  and 
therefore  the  Place  it  is  kept  in  muft  be  wafhed 
D  every 
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every  Day.  Merchants  buy  the  young  onçs,  and 
breed  them  tame,  feeding  them  with  Bran,  Rice- 
Milk,  hard  Eggs,  Bread,  Flefh,  &c.  fo  that  a 
Cat  that  is  large  and  gentle,  may  come  to  be  va¬ 
lued  at  between  four  and  eight  Pound  Sterling 

The  belt  Civet  is  faid  to  be  made  in  England  ; 
but  great  Quantity  is  fent  from  Holland ,  with 
printed  Certificates  into  all  Parts  of  Europe.  The 
heft  is  of  a  clear,  fine,  lively  whitifh  Colour.  7 'he 
t  /  ejl-  Indian,  Barbadian ,  and  African  Civets  are 
next  in  Goodnefs  ;  but  the  blackcft  is  the  worft, 
which  generally  comes  from  the  Eaft- Indies. 

It  is  a  valuable  Commodity,  fo  that  an  Ounce, 
when  pure,  has  been  valued  at  forty  Shillings.  It 
is  often  adulterated  with  Ox-Gall,  Storax  and 
Honey.  It  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Mulk, 
becaufe  the  Scent  is  finer.  It  is  of  a  fubtile  and 
clear  Nature,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt.  It  comforts  the  Spirits,  and  is 
good  againft  all  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Brain,  and 
VV  omb.  The  following  Mixture  is  good  to  per¬ 
fume  Cordial  Waters  and  Powders  for  the  fore- 
mentioned  Intentions.  Take  one  Ounce  of  Civet , 
Mufk  in  fine  Powder,  fix  Drams  ;  Ambergreafe 
two.  Civet ,  put  up  in  a  Peffary,  or  Piece  of  Spunge, 
prevails  againft  hyfterical  Fits  and  Vapours  ;  put 
Into  the  Ears  with  a  little  Cotton,  it  helps  the 
Difficulty  of  Hearing.  If  that  Mixture  be  ground 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Eg<^, 
it  fo  opens  its  $ody,  as  to  make  it  mix  exqui- 
fitely  with  an  aqueous  Subftance  ;  alfo  with  twelve 
or  fixteen  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  you  may 
draw  a  moft  admirable  Tindure  for  the  aforefaid 
Purpofes  ;  and  being  anointed  upon  the  Gians,  juft 
before  Coition,  it  is  faid  to  caufe  Impregnation, 
and  cure  Barrenels.  Civet  is  anodyne  and  good  for 
the  Colick  in  Infants,  if  applied  to  the  NÎivel. 

[The  Creature  which  produces  the  Civet,  is  the 
Catus  Zibcthicus  Pit.  Mem.  G 8 .  Animal  Zibe/bicum 
Rail  Syn.  An.  178.  Zibethicum  Animal  Ameri - 
canum  Reels,  in  Hern.  Hyaena  Veterum  Bellon.  Obf. 

Ed.  ciuj :  94.  J 

The  Civet  is  an  cxcrementitious  Subftance,  na¬ 
turally  feparated  and  colluded  in  Bags  of  a  glan- 
dulous  Subftance,  both  in  the  male"  and  female- 
Animals  ;  the  Bag  in  the  Male  is  placed  between 
the  Renis  and  Tefticles..  and  in  the  Female  be¬ 
tween  the  Uterh s  and  Anus. 

Its  external  Lfe  in  hyfterical  Cafes, which  was  once 
very  common,  is  found  to  be  not  only  ufelefs  but 
hurtful,  and  therefore  wholly  laid  afide  at  prefcijt.J 


6.  Of  the  Caftor,  cr  Beaver. 

Remet .  I  HE  Caflor ,  or  Beaver ,  called  by 

JL  the  Latins ,  CaJJor  or  Eiberi  is  a 
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four-footed  Animal,  ranged  by  Naturalifts  amongft 
the  amphibious  Creatures  that  live  equally  on  the 
Land  and  in  the  Water.  At  Land  it  feeds  upon 
divers  Fruits,  Leaves,  and  Barks  of  Trees,  and 
especially  of  the  Willow-Tree  ;  and  in  great  Ri¬ 
vers  upon  Shell-Filh,  and  fuch  other  Prey  as  it 
can  catch.  This  Variety  of  Food  is  the  Reafon 
why  its  hinder  Parts  to  the  Ribs  have  the  Taftc 
of  Filh,  and  they  are  eaten  as  fuch  upon  Faftin^ 
Days;  and  all  the  reft  has  the  Tafte  of  Flefh,  fo 
tnat  it  is  not  ufed  but  at  other  Times* 

T.  he  Bedvo  has  a  Head  almoft  like  that  of 
the  Mountain  Rat,  but  bigger,  and  proportion- 
able  to  the  Bulk  of  his  Body,  which  is  thick 
and  grofs,  about  the  Size  of  a  Pig  of  fix  Months 
old:  They  have  pretty  large  Teeth;  tire  under 
ftandmg  out  beyond  their  Lips  three  Finders 
Breadth  ;  the  upper  about  half  a  Finger,  being 
very  broad,  crooked,  ftrong,  and  fharp,  growiiw 
double,  very  deep  in  their  Mouths,  bending  cir¬ 
cularly,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Red.  They  take 
Fifties  upon  them  as  if  they  were  Hooks,  and 
will  gnaw  afunder  Trees  as  thick  as  a  Man’s 
Thigh,  and  are  able  to  break  in  Pieces  the  hardeft 
Bones  ;  wherever  the  Beaver  bites  he  never  lofes 
his  Hold  till  his  Teeth  meet  together.  The  Briftles 
about  their  Mouths  are  as  hard  as  Horn  ;  their  Bones 
are  folid  ;  the  fore  Feet  are  like  a  Dog’s,  and  their  hin¬ 
der  like  a  Swan’s.  Their  'Fail  is  covered  over  with 
Scales,  being  like  a  Soal,  about  fix  Inches  broad,  and 
ten  Inches  long,  which  they  ufe  as  a  Rudder  to  ftecr 
with,  when  they  fwim  to  catch  Fifh.  And  tho’ 
their  Teeth  are  fo  terrible,  yet  when  Men  have 
feized  them  by  the  Tail  they  can  govern  them  as 
they  pleafe.  The  Beaver  of  Dantzick  has  Hair 
upon  four  or  five  Inches  of  the  Tail,  and  the  reft 
of  it  is  fealy.  The  whole  Skin  of  the  Beaver  is 
covered  with  two  Kinds  of  Hair,  both  very  foft,  but 
the  one  much  longer  than  the  other;  the  fhorteft  is 

a  kind  ol  fine  Down,  and  is  what  is  ufed  in  muk _ 

ing  Hats. 

_  I  he  Beavers  make  themfelves  Houfes  of  fquare 
Timber,  which  they  gnaw  down  with  their  Teeth, 
almoft  as  even  as  if  it  were  fawed,  and  almoft 
as  equal  as  if  it  were  meafured.  They  lav 
thefe  Pieces  a-crofs,  and  each  is  let  down  by  large- 
Notches  into  the  other  ;  fo  that  hav  ing  dug  a  Hole 
for  their  Foundation,  they  build  feverafStories,. 
that  they  may  go.higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Water. 

I  fhall  not  difpute  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  little- 
Tefticles,  furnifhed  with  all  the  Vellels  necefTary 
for  Generation,  which  the  Royal  Academy  have 
difeovered  fome  Years  ago  in  the  1 'highs,  and 
near  the  Groin  of  a  Beaver  winch  they  difteded. 

But 
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But  having  never  feen  thefe  little  Tefticles  placed 
in  the  Rank  of  Drugs,  nor  any  Things  fold  for 
Cajioreum ,  but  that  Part  of  the  Animal  which  the 
Ancients  called  Fibri  Tcjles ,  without  troubling 
myfelf  whether  thefe  are  true  Tefticles  or  no, 
fince  this  Treatife  is  not  about  Generation,  it 
will  be  fufficient  for  me  to  give  a  juft  and  exact 
Defcription  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  Animal,  which  we 
fell  under  the  name  of  Cajioreum ,  and  which  will 
be  the  more  neceflary,  as  I  know  no  Part  of  an 
Animal  more  commonly  fophifticated. 

That  which  we  call  Cajioreum ,  is  a  flefhy  Sub- 
ftance,  contained  at  the  Bottom  of  two  pretty 
large  Pouches,  equal,  diftindt,  placed  Side-ways, 
one  by  the  other,  and  wrapt  in  one  common  Bag, 
fixed  below  the  Fundament  of  the  Animal,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Thighs,  and  covered  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Skin  that  encloles  the  whole  Belly,  and  there 
outwardly  reprefenting  two  Tefticles,  like  thofe  of 
a  Boar  ;  which  though  they  lie  within,  yet  may 
be  diftinguifhed  through  the  Skin,  and  taken  in 
the  Hand,  although  they  do  not  hang  down  as  the 
Tefticles  of  other  Creatures.  Having  opened  the 
hairy  Skin,  you  meet  with  the  common  Pouch, 
and  in  that  the  two  others  diftindl  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  which  contain  the  Matter  which  we  call 
Cajlor. 

The  Cuftom  is  to  tie  thefe  two  Pouches  as 
they  are  found,  and  hang  them  in  a  Chimney  till 
they  arc  well  dryed,  and  the  Matter  contained  in 
them  be  grown  hard,  and  the  outward  Pouch  has 
contradled  a  brown  Colour. 

After  this,  w’hen  thefe  ♦  internal  Pouches  are 
opened,  there  is  found  in  the  lower  Part  of  them 
a  Matter  fielhy,  folid,  and  pulverifeable,  of  a 
Colour  like  Cinamon,  intermixed  with  very  thin 
Fibres  and  Membranes,  and  of  a  Scent  that  is 
extremely  ftrong.  There  is  likewife  found  in 
each  of  thefe  Idler  Pouches,  a  little  above  the 
flefhy  Matter,  another  Pouch,  diftind,  but  much 
lefs,  and  faftened  to  that  which  enclofes  it  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  an  oily  Moifture,  of  a  Scent  as  ftrong  as  the 
former.  This  being  new  is  like  the  beft  Honey 
before  it  is  coagulated,  but  becomes  of  the  Colour 
and  Subftance  of  Suet  as  it  grows  old. 

Thefe  are  the  true  Marks  of  the  Cajlor  that  is 
fold,  to  be  ufed  in  Treacle,  Mithridate,  and  divers 
other  cephalick  and  hyfterical  Compofitions  ;  and 
thefe  I  can  avouch  to  be  true,  having  bought  and 
fold  a  great  deal,  and  knowing  that  no  Perfon  of 
Underftanding  will  contradict  me.  But  I  can 
alio  fpeak  with  the  more  Certainty  upon  what  Mr. 
Claras ,  who  dwelt  near  the  Rbofne,  and  thofe 
Places  where  thefe  Animals  are  taken,  has  allured 
me  ;  namely,  that  he  bought  of  a  Pcafant’s 
Daughter  the  Pouches  of  a  Beaver ,  juft  taken 
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from  the  Body,  which  he  hung  up  in  the  Chimney, 
being  then  of  the  Colour  of  Flefh,  and  appearing 
like  Tefticles,  which  Shape  they  retained  when 
dried  ;  that  they  then  weighed  fourteen  Ounces  ; 
and  being  cut  open,  had  all"  the  inward  Parts,  as  1 
have  deferibed  them  :  That  he  afterwards  got  a 
live  Beaver  from  the  fame  Place,  which  a  Country¬ 
man  brought  him  in  a  Tub,  which  was  in  ail 
Things  conformable  to  the  Defcription  I  have 
given  ;  and  efpecially  as  to  the  Pouches,  which  were 
iituated  in  the  fame  Place  as  thofe  of  a  Boar,  and 
were  of  l'o  large  a  Size,  that  they  were  more  than 
an  Handful.  The  Beavers  being  of  different 
Sizes,  their  Pouches  are  proportionable;  l'o  that 
when  they  are  dried,  we  have  them  from  four  to 
fixteen  Ounces. 

Thefe  Animals  srenerallv  inhabit  Caverns  in  the 
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Banks  of  large  Rivers,  among  others  the  Rbofne , 
the  Li  fere,  the  Oijc ,  in  France  ;  they  are  alfo 
■found  in  Spain ,  Savoy ,  and  Italy.  But  thegreateft 
Quantity  are  taken  along  the  Elbe ,  and  the  great 
Rivers  of  Germany  and  Poland ;  as  likewife  in 
Lithuania  and  MuJ'covy ,  die  Lakes  of  Canada ,  and 
Hudfon  s  Bay  in  America  ;  but  it  is  almoft  a  ge¬ 
neral  Rule,  that  the  Fur  is  finer,  longer,  and 
fofter,  according  to  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Region 
they  are  bred  in. 

The  Dearnefs  of  Cajlor ,  and  the  Avarice  of 
wicked  Perfons,  have  induced  People  to  counter¬ 
feit  it,  which  they  do  by  mixing  the  Powder  of  the 
true  Cajlor  with  Gums  that  there  is  no  Neceflity 
of  naming,  and  putting  them  in  the  Skins  which 
have  contained  the  Tefticles  of  Lambs  and  Goats  ; 
then  they  hang  them  in  the  Chimney,  and  when 
they  are  dry  and  hard,  pafs  them  off  for  true 
Cajlor.  But  it  is  cafy  to  difeover  the  Cheat,  by 
cutting  the  Pouches,  and  looking  for  the  Marks  I 
have  given  you;  of  which  the  moft  eftential  is, 
that  you  will  find  none  of  Fibres  and  fmall  Skins 
intermixed  in  them.  And  whereas  the  true  Cajlor , 
when  pounded,  will  pafs  through  a  Silk  Sieve,  and 
leave  fcveral  little  Membranes  upon  the  Silk  ;  the 
Gums  will  not  pafs,  but  remain  clotted,  with¬ 
out  any  Appearance  of  the  little  Skins  before- 
mentioned. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  that  which  feveral  confide  ruble 
Authors  have  reported  of  the  Beaver ,  that  being 
purfued  by  the  Hunters,  he  bites  oft' his  own  Tefti¬ 
cles,  and  leaves  them  for  his  Ranfom  ;  feeing  he 
can  no  more  bend  his  Body,  fo  as  to  come  at  them 
with  his  Teeth,  than  a  Boar  can  do;  and  befides, 
being  always  near  great  Rivers,  it  is  eafy  for  him 
to  cfcape  by  plunging  into  the  Water. 

Cajlor ,  diverfly  prepared,  is  recommended  in 
Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  W omb,  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly.  The  oilv  Subftance  is  likewife 
D  2  ufed 
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ufed  in  Ointment,  and  in  the  Compofition  of  Oil 
of  Cajlor.  s 

There  was  a  Beaver  directed  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  was  three  Foot  and  an  half 
long  from  its  Nofe  to  the  Extremity  of  its  Tail. 
His  greateft  Breadth  was  twelve  Inches,  and  he 
weighed  above  thirty  Pounds.  His  Colour  was 
brown,  and  very  fhining,  inclining  to  a  dark  Grey. 
His  longeft  Hair  was  an  Inch  an  half  long,  and 
fine  like  the  Hair  of  one’s  Head  ;  the  fhortcr  was 
an  Inch,  and  as  foft  as  the  fineft  Down  ;  his  Ears 
were  round  and  very  fhort,  without  Hair  within, 
and  outwardly  like  Velvet.  He  had  four  cutting 
1  eeth,  fuch  as  Squirrels  and  Rats,  and  other 
Creatures  have  that  are  ufed  to  gnaw  Things. 
Thefe  Teeth  below  were  above  an  Inch  long; 
and  the  upper  ones,  which  come  fomething  for¬ 
ward,  were  not  diredlly  oppofite,  but  fo  difpofed 
as  to  work  in  the  Nature  of  Sheers,  palling  one 
by  another,  being  very  fharp  at  the  End,  and  cut¬ 
ting  like  an  Ax  ;  their  Colour  was  white  without, 
and  of  a  bright  Red  within,  inclining  to  a  baftard 
Saffron  Colour.  It  had  fixteen  Grinders,  eight 
of  a  Side.  The  Claws  behind  were  joined  by  a 
"Web,  like  thofe  of  a  Goofe  ;  but  thofe  before 
were  without  fuch  Membranes,  not  unlike  tire 
Mountain  Rat,  and  they  ufe  them  for  Hands,  as 
Squirrels  do.  Their  Nails  are  cut  Hoping,  and 
hollowed  like  a  Pen  to  write  with.  The  Tail 
has  more  of  the  Nature  of  Fifh  than  of  a  terreftrial 
Animal,  and  taftes  like  it.  The  Tail  is  covered 
with  Scales  of  the  1  hicknefs  of  Parchment,  about 
a  fmall  Straw’s  Breadth,  of  an  irregular  hexagonal 
Figure,  which  form  an  Epidermis,  or  Skin  that 
joins  them  together.  It  was  eleven  Inches  long, 
and  of  an  oval  Figure,  four  Inches  broad  at  the 
Root,  and  five  in  the  Middle.  This  helps  him 
in  fwimming,  and  to  bear  his  Mortar  that  he 
makes  ufe  ot  in  building  his  Houfe,  which  he  has 
fometimes  of  two  or  three  Stories.  His  Tefticles 
were  not  faftened  to  the  Back-bone,  as  Matthiolus , 
Amatus ,  LuJ.tanus ,  and  Rondelet  have  told  us,  but 
they  are  hid  in  the  Sides  of  the  Os  Pubis ,  about 
the  Grom,  and  do  not  appear  without,  any  more 
than  the  Penis,  nor  can  they  be  cut  out  without, 
killing  the  Creature.  It  had  four  large  Pouches, 
fituated  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis:  The. 
two  firft  were  of  the  Figure  of  a.  Pear,  and  had  a 
Communication  with  one  another  ;  they  had  an 
inward  Covering,  which  was  flefhy,  of  an.  afh. 
Colour,  fir  caked  with  a  great  many  white  Lines, 
which  had  fevexal  Folds,  like  thofe  of  the  outer 
Skin  of  a  Ram’s  Scrotum,  and  were  two  Inches 
long  ;  there  was  found  in  them  a  greyifh  Matter, 
of  a  fetid  Scent,  and  very  thick;  and  this  is  the 
Cajtoreum  fo  much  fpo  ken  of, 


Chufe  the  Cajlor ,  or  Cajlor  eum,  of  Dantzick  ; 
it  being  heavier  and  of  a  ftronger  Scent,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  Canada,  which  is  generally  dry, 
not  clean,  and  has  very  little  Smell.  Let  the 
Pouches  be  weighty  and  flefhy  ;  and  fee  that  they 
be  not  filled  with  Honey,  or  any  other  Counterfeit, 
which  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  ;  as  thofe  which  are 
fo  filled  up,  are  bloated,  fmooth,  fhining,  and,  if 
preffed  a  little,  fend  forth  a  liquid  and  {linking 
Matter,  of  the  Confiftence  of  Honey;  whereas 
the  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  hard  and  weighty, 
and  when  they  are  cut,  full  of  little  Strings,  and 
have  a  Smell  that  is  flrong  and  piercing. 

The  Skin  of  the  Cajlor  is  elleemed  the  fineft 
and  fofteft  Fur  in  the  W orld,  and  is  a  valuable 
Commodity  for  making  Beaver  Hats.  In  Poland 
they  line  all  Sorts  of  Garments  with  it,  as  making 
the  belt  Shew,  and  enduring  the  longeft  of  any 
Fur.  The  Hair  fhould  be  long,  foft  and  filky  ; 
and  that  of  the  fat  Cajlor  is  preferable  to  the  learn 
The  Skin  being  burnt  to  Afhes,  the  Powder  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Nofe,  flops  Bleeding. 

The  Fat  of  the  Beaver  is  ufed  as  an  Ointment 
againft  the  Palfy,  Convulfions,  Hyflerical  Fits, 
Apoplexy,  and  Falling-Sicknefs.  Take  half  a 
Pound  of  Beaver's  Fat,  Oils  of  Rofemary,  Nut¬ 
megs,  Amber,  and  Mace,  of  each  one  Dram. 

The  general  Virtues  of  Cajlor  are  in  {Lengthen¬ 
ing  the  Head  and  Nerves,  being  prevalent  againft 
the  Biting  of  Serpents  and  mad  Dogs.  It  helps 
Forgetfulnefs  caufed  by  Sicknefs,  cures  Convul¬ 
fions,  Pains  and  Noife  in  the  Ears  from  cold  Hu¬ 
mours,  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  and  Diflillation  of 
Rheum,  provokes  the  Terms,  caufes  a  fpeedy  and 
eafy  Delivery  to  a  Woman  in  Travail,  bringing 
away  both  Birth,  and  After-birth,  or  the  dead 
Child  if  that  be  the  Cafe.  It  has  alfo  been  found 
efteélual  in  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  Fits  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther,  Gripings  of  the  Belly,  and  Colick.  It  is 
prepared  feveral  Ways;  but  a  good  compound 
Powder  may  be  prepared  with  it  as  follows  :  Take 
pure  Caflor  in  fine  Powder,  two  Ounces;  Saffron, 
Pepper,  Bay-berries,  Tartar  vitriolated,  Camphire, 
of  each  one  Dram;  mix  them.  The  Dole  is 
from  one  Dram  to  four  Scruples,  in  any  proper 
Vehicle. 

The  Cajlor ,  or.  Beaver ,  is  a  four-footed 
Animal,  amphibious,  for  it  can  live  by  Lemery . 
Land  or  Water.  It  is  about  the  Bigneis 
of  a  Pig  of  fix  Months  old  :  Its  Head  is  of  die 
Shape  of  a  Mountain  Rat:  Its  Teeth  are  large, 
flrong,  fharp,  and  cutting:  Its  Body  fhort  and 
hairy  :  Its  Skin  is  covered  with  a  very  foft  Hair, 
of  which  they  make  Hats:  Its  Tail  is  about  a 
Foot  long,,  an  Inch  thick,  four  Fingers  broad, 
without  Hair,  fcaly,  grey,  hollow  towards  die 
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Root,  {Lengthened  by  Joints  running  into  one 
another  :  Its  Legs  are  Ihort,  thofe  before  refem- 
bling  a  Dog’s,  and  the  hinder  one’s  a  Swan’s  : 
It  feeds  upon  Fruit,  Leaves,  and  Bark  of  Trees  ; 
and  upon  Fifh  when  it  is  in  the  Water.  It  is  half 
Flefh,  and  half  Fifh.  The  Tail  and  hinder  Legs 
are  fweet  like  the  Tuny,  having  a  folid  Fat.  Some 
of  the  Tails  weigh  four  Pounds,  and  are  accounted 
a  great  Dainty  both  boiled  and  roafted. 

If  you  would  take  hold  of  a  Beaver ,  you  muft 
feize  on  his  Tail,  and  fo  fecure  him,  that  he  can¬ 
not  turn  to  bite  you;  and  by  the  Hold  you  have 
of  his  Tail  you  may  govern  him  as  you  pleafe. 

Amongft  the  Beavers  fome  are  accounted 
Matters,  fome  Servants.  They  generate  in  the 
Beginning  of  Summer,  and  bring  forth  in  the  End. 
of  Autumn.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  Houfes  ; 
for  the  making  of  which,  they  draw  the  1  imber 
on  the  Belly  of  their  Antients,  they  lying  on  their 
Backs.  They  love  their  Young.  T  hey  ufe  their 
fore  Feet  like  Hands.  And  their  Cry  is  like  that 
of  an  Infant.  Their  Tefticles  are  placed  at  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Belly,  between  the  Thighs,  near 
the  Fundament,  but  they  lie  within,  under  a  flefhy 
Skin,  which  is  hairy,  and  covers  all  the  Belly; 
however  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  outwardly,  and 
handled.  When  they  would  have  thefe  Tetticles, 
they  open  the  flefhy  hairy  Skin,  under  which  they 
find  the  firft  common  Purfe,  which  contains  the 
two  others  in  the  Shape  of  little  Purfes,  or  the 
real  Tefticles  of  an  Animal  ;  then  they  tie  them 
by  the  Neck,  and  hang  them  in  the  Chimney, 
leaving  them  till  they  be  dry  and  hardened,  and  the 
outward  Purfe  is  of  a  brownifh  Colour,  and  this 
is  what  they  call  Cajior.  If  you  then  open  thefe 
inward  Purfes,  you  will  find  a  Matter  which  is 
hard,  brittle,  of  a  yellowifh  Brown,  intermixed 
with  many  loofe  Membranes  of  a  ftrong  and 
piercing  Odour  ;  and  there  is  another  Pouch  which 
enclofes  an  undtuous  and  fattifh  Liquor,  very  like 
Honey,  which  as  it  grows  old,  comes  to  the  Co¬ 
lour  and  Confiftence  of  Suet,  and  is  of  as  ftrong  a 
Scent  as  the  Parts  that  are  more  folid. 

Some  of  thefe  Purfes  are  larger,  fome  lefs, 
according  to  the  Beaft  they  are  taken  from.  They 
are  beft  cured  by  taking  them  out,  cleanfing  them 
purely,  and  drying  them  well  in  fome  fhady  Place  ; 
which  when  it  is  well  done,  they  will  keep  feven 
Years.  It  is  adulterated  by  Gum  Amnvmiacuri , 
Blood,  and  Powder  of  Kidneys,  & c.  as-  alfo  whole 
Kidneys  put  up  into  little  Bladders  ;  but  may  be 
difeovered  by  being  black,  mouldy,  and  not  apt  to 
crumble;  whereas  the  genuine  is  of  a  fetid, 
ftrong,  and  unpleafant  Smell,  and  of  a  ftrong, 
fharp,  biting,  and  bitter  Tafte,  and  of  a  brittle 
Subftance. 
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The  Cajior  contains  a  great  deal  of  exalted  Oil 
and  volatile  Salt  ;  it  attenuates  vifeous  Humours, 
ftrengthens  the  Brain,  provokes  the  Terms  in 
Women,  allays  Vapours,  reflfts  Putrefaction, 
caufes  Perfpiration  ;  is  proper  for  Epilepfy,  Palfy, 
or  Apoplexy,  and  is  a  good  Medicine  for  Deaf- 
nefs. 

The  undtuous  Liquor  which  is  found  annexed 
to  the  Tefticles  of  the  Beaver  has  the  fame  Virtue, 
and  is  {Lengthening  to  the  Nerves. 

[The  Creature  from  which  we  have  the  Cajior 
of  the  Shops,  is  the  Cajior.  Aldrov.  de  fftuad. 
dig.  276.  Cajior  five  Fiber ,  Raii  Syn.  Anim.  20g. 
It  is  found  both  in  the  Eajl  and  Weft-Indies ,  and 
in  many  other  Parts  of  the  World,  as  Poland , 
RitJJia,  &c. 

The  Cajior  we  ufe  is  the  inguinal  Glands  of 
this  Animal,  taken  both  from  the  Males  and 
Females,  which  are  of  different  Bigneffes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Beavers,  and  are  fltuated  in  the  Groin,  un¬ 
der  the  Tefticles,  covered  with  a  thick  Mem? 
brane,  and  filled  with  an  oleaginous  Liquor, 
which  in  Time  hardens  into  a  pulverifable  Sub¬ 
ftance. 

The  Raffia  Cajior  is  greatly  preferable  to  that 
of  any  other  Country,  and  the  Creature  from 
which  it  is  taken,  though  of  the  Beaver  kind,  is 
very  different  from  the  common  Beaver  of  Europe 
and  America. 

It  is  an  admirable  Medicine  in  all  hyfterical 
Cafes.  The  Dole  is  from  three  Grains  to  ten  in 
Powder,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  Drops  in  Tincture.] 

7.  Of  the  Elk. 

npHE  Elk  is  a  wild  Creature  that  is  PomeU 
commonly  met  with  in  cold  Coun¬ 
tries,  efpecially  in  Sweden,  Norivay ,  Canada ,  and 
other  Parts.  This  Animal  is  about  the  Height 
of  a  Coach-horfe,  or  a  large  Ox  ;  the  Head  is 
very  thick,  the  Eyes  are  bright  and  fparkling  ; 
the  Horns  are  fpreading  and  large,  like  thofe  of 
the  Deer  ;  the  Legs  long  and  {lender  ;  the  Feet 
black,  and  divided  at  the  Hoof,  as  thofe  of  the 
Ox  or  Cow  ;  as  to  the  Hair,  it  is  foft,  and  of  a 
blackfth  Yellow.  I  {hall  not  {land  to  relate  what 
abundance  of  Authors  have  faid  concerning  this 
Animal  :  But  Avail  only  oblerve,  that  the  Name 
Eland,  or  Elan,  given  by  the  Germans,  lignifies 
Mifery  ;  as  well  becaufe  that  this  Animal  lives  no 
where  *  elfe  but  in  defolate  Places,  as  W oods, 
Forefts,  and  the  like,  as  becaufe  he  is  very  fubject 
to  the  Falling-Sicknefs  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  is  at¬ 
tacked  with  this  Difeafe,  he  fails  not  to  put  his 
left  Foot  to  his  left  Ear,  to  cure  himfelf  thereof; 
which  has  given  Occafion  to  the  Antients  to 

believe 
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oclieve  that  the  hlk  s  Claw,  or  the  Covering  upon 
the  left  Foot,  was  a  Specifick  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Animal,  there  is  none 
ufed  in  Medicine  but  the  left  hind  loot,  which  is 
called  L  ngula  Alois  in  the  Shops  ;  the  Buyer  mult 
take  care,  that  what  is  ottered  to  Sale  be  not  the 
toot  of  feme  other  like  Animal,  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  enough  to  ditlinguifh,  and  that  the  Leg  or 
the  Skin  be  with  the  Foot,  to  fee  by  the  Hair 
whether  it  be  the  left  hind  toot.  You  oucht  to 
take  care  likewife,  that  it  be  not  worm-eaten, 
which  often  happens  when  they  are  old  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  let  the  Claw  be  heavy,  black,  fhining, 
and  very  fmooth.  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  amonffft  the 
Apothecaries,  being  an  Ingredient  in  many  Com¬ 
petitions  for  the  Difeafcs  before-mentioned. 

Some  People  eat  the  Flefh  as  Venifon.  The 
Skins  are  dreffed  by  1'anners,  with  Fifh-Oil  and 
Alum,  to  make  Breaft-Platcs  of,  and  to  fhelter 
from  Rain.  I  hey  may  be  known  from  a  Deer 
or  Hart  s  Skin,  by  blowing  through  them  ;  for  the 
Breath  will  come  through,  as  in  Buff.  T  he 
Nerves  are  ufed  againft  the  Cramp,  by  binding  the 
affected  Part  with  them,  f  he  Horns  are  laid  to 
be  anti-epileptick  ;  but  the  chief  Virtue  is  Raid  to 
lie  in  the  Hoof,  being  taken  inwardly  in  Powder, 
or  w'orn  in  a  Ring,  or  hung  about  the  Neck,  fo  as 
it  may  touch  the  Skin,  or  taken,  being  rained  or 
filed  like  Harts-Horn. 

Alee,  five  Alces ,  or  the  Elk ,  is  a  four- 
Lemery.  footed  wild  Beaft  of  a  large  Size,  be¬ 
twixt  a  Deer,  an  Afs,  and  a  Goat, 
having  great  branched  Horns,  bending  toward  the 
Back  on  the  plain  Edge,  the  Teeth  or  Branches  of 
them  being  upwards,  iolid  at  the  Root,  and  round 
like  a  Hart  s  Horn,  but  much  broader.  T  hey 
grow  as  it  were  out  of  their  Eye-lids,  are  very 
heavy,  weighing  at  leafl  twelve  Pounds,  and  are 
about  two  Feet  long,  which  Horns  they  lofe  every 
T:  ear.  It  is  headed  fomething  like  a  Horfe,  has 
long  Ears,  a  broad  Forehead,  and  an  upper  Lip  fo 
great,  that  hanging  over  the  nether,  it  fo  much 
falls  over,  that  it  cannot  eat  for  it  but  by  goin"- 
backwards.  It  is  a  long-backed  Beaft,  with  a 
fhort,  or  almoft  no  Tail,  and  a  cloven  Hoof  like 
the  Hart  ;  his  Hair  is  almoft  of  the  fame  Colour, 
and  fometimes  of  a  brown  Ruflet.  He  has  a 
ftrange  kind  of  Mane,  lying  both  on  the  Top  of 
his  Neck,  and  underneath  his  T  hroat,  where  it 
fticks  out  like  a  Beard,  or  curled  Lock  of  Hair. 

1  his  is  a  melancholy  Beaft,  and  frequently  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  b  alling-Sicknefs,  continuing  in  the 
Pangs  theieof  till  the  Hoof  of  the  left  Foot  touch 
the  left  Ear  ;  wherewith  rubbing  the  Part,  the 
Creature  is  thereupon  immediately  delivered.  In 
tire  Northern  Climes  they  live  in  Herds,  and  arc 
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taken  by  Hunting  ;  for  upon  the  flighted  Wound, 
they  are  fo  timorous  a  Creature,  they  immediately 
fall  down,  and  yield  themfelves  a  Prey  to  their 
Enemies.  In  Sweden,  Livonia,  (Ac.  they  arc 
taken,  tamed,  and  ufed  for  Beads  of  Burden; 
for  they  are  both  fwift  and  ftrong,  and  ferve  well  to 
draw  in  Sledges  upon  the  Ice  and  Snow,  in  Ruff  a, 
Scandinavia,  and  other  Northern  Parts. 

[The  U ngula  Aids  is  the  Hoof  of  die  Alee,  Raii 
Syn.  An  H  6.  G efn.  de  Afuad,  X.  Aldrov.  de  fhiad. 
BiJ'ulc.  886.  T  he  Creature  is  of  the  Stag  kind, 
and  there  are  generally  Numbers  of  them  feen 
together.  The  Hoof  is  good  in  the  Epilepfy,  as 
it  contains  a  volatile  Salt  like  that  of  the  Horns, 
(A c.  of  other  Animals. 

The  Story  of  its  curing  itfelf  of  a  convulfive 
Diftemper  by  the  Touch  of  its  left  hinder  Hoof  is 
an  idle  'Bale  ;  and  for  medicinal  Ufe  the  Right 
Hoof  is  therefore  altogether  as  good  as  the  Left, 
and  thofe  of  the  fore  Feet  as  thofe  of  the  Hinder.] 

3.  Of  the  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros. 

HE  Elephant  is  an  Animal  that  in 
Height  and  Thicknefs  exceeds  all  the  Pomet , 
Beafts  of  the  Earth.  It  is  a  very  under- 
ftanding  and  tracTable  Creature,  and  is  armed 
with  a  long,  flefhy,  and  nervous  Trunk,  which 
ierves  inftead  ol  an  Arm  or  Hand  upon  many 
Occafions.  It  has  likewife  the  Difcretion  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  bend  its  Body  fo  as  to  go  through  a  Gate 
many  Feet  lower  than  its  Body,  provided  it  be 
wide  enough  for  its  Bulk.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  very  particular  De- 
feription  of  this  Animal,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce 
any  confiderable  Town  in  Europe,  but  where  this 
Creature  has  been  feen  ;  only  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  inform  you,  that  the  Elephants  come  from  the 
Eaftern  Parts  of  the  World,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  Great  Mogul's  Country.  T  hey  are  the 
Males  only  that  are  armed  with  great  Teeth,  or 
Tulhes,  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  Jaws,  for 
the  Females  have  none  fuch  ;  thefe  are  called 
Ivory,  of  which  fevcral  fine  Works  are  made  ; 
as  well  as  Medicines  and  other  neceflàry  Thines 
for  Life.  1 

I  fhall  not  trouble  myfelf  to  give  an  Account 
of  all  that  has  been  writ  by  the  Anticnts  ;  but  only 
take  notice  of  fome  few  Things  that  may  be  enter¬ 
taining  to  the  Reader,  if  they  afford  him  no  other 
Inftruction.  Ambrofe  Parey  gives  an  Account  of 
two  forts  of  Dragons  which  deftroy  the  Elephants 
after  this  manner  :  Thefe  Dragons  wind  them¬ 
felves  about  the  Legs  of  the  Elephants ,  and  then 
thrufting  their  Heads  up  their  Noftrils,  they  put  out 
their  Eyes,  fting  them,  and  fuck  their  Blood  till  they 
arc  dead.  pp 
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Pliny  affirms  he  faw  an  Elephant  which  learned 
the  Greek  Letters,  and  was  able  with  his  Tongue  to 
write  a  Greek  Sentence  ;  and  in  the  Plays  of  Germa- 
tiicus  Caefar ,  Elephants  danced  after  Inftruments 
of  Mufick,  keeping  Time  and  Meafure.  The 
Elephant  is  faid  to  have  a  kind  of  Religion  ;  for 
it  worlhips,  reverences,  or  obferves  the  Courfe  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  :  For  when  the  Moon 
fhines,  they  go  to  the  Waters  where  they  may 
fee  her  ;  and  when  the  Sun  rifes,  they  falute  or 
reverence  his  appearing,  by  holding  up  their  Trunk 
to  Heaven  in  Congratulation  for  the  Light.  By 
a  kind  of  natural  Inftin£t  they  have  fomc  Fore¬ 
knowledge  of  their  own  Death  ;  and  when  any 
of  their  Kind  dies,  they  cover  the  dead  Carcafe 
with  Dull,-  Earth,  and  green  Boughs.  They  have 
a  paffionate  Love  to  their  Mailers  and  Keepers, 
and  leldom  forget  to  revenge  an  Injury  on  thofe 
that  have  offended  them  ;  as  they  are  always  grate¬ 
ful  to  their  Benefaftors.  Aynou  faith,  an  Elephant  was 
cheated  of  the  half  of  his  daily  Allowance  by  his 
Overfeer  ;  by  chance  the  Mailer  came  and  ferved 
him,  upon  which  the  Beall  divided  it  into  two 
Parts  before  his  Mailer,  laying  one  of  themafide: 
By  this  the  Fraud  of  the  Servant  was  detedled. 

Pliny  fays,  that  an  Elephant  which  was  duller 
■  than  ordinary,  was  found  by  his  Mailer  in  the 
Night  pra&ifing  Things,  which  he  had  taught 
him  in  die  Day  with  much  Difficulty,  and  many 
Blows.  It  is  reported  they  will  live  two  or  three 
hundred  Years,  if  not  prevented  by  extraordinary 
Accidents.  They  only  breed  in  hot  Countries, 
and  fcarcely  can  bear  Cold  and  Winter  Weather. 
As  to  their  Teeth,  they  are  often  found  very 
large.  An  Elephant’s'  Tooth  was  fold  to  a  Vene¬ 
tian  Merchant  about  twelve  Feet  long,  and  three 
Feet  Diameter  ;  and  it  weighed  fo  heavy,  that  he 
could  not  lift  it.  Vertomannus  faith,  that  he  faw 
in  the  Bland  of  Sumatra  two  Elephants  Teeth, 
which  weighed  336  Pounds.  When  thefe  fall 
off,  which  is  about  every  tenth  Year,  they  bury 
them  in  the  Earth  with  their  Feet. 

The  Ivory,  which  the  Latins  call  Ehnr,  is 
the  Teeth,  or  rather  the  Weapons,  or  Arms  of 
the  Male  Elephant  ;  the  bell  and  whitell  of  which 
come  from  Angola ,  Ceilon ,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Eajl-Indies .  The  Trade  of  Ivory,  or  Elephants 
Teeth,  is  very  great  m  France,  as  well  as  England, 
for  many  Purpofes.  There  is  a  Spirit  and  volatile 
Salt  made  from  it,  by  the  R.etort,  which  is  highly 
elleenied  in  Difeafes  of  the  Heart  and  Brain. 
The  Shavings  of  Ivory  are  ufed  with  thofe  of 
Hartlhorn  in  Ptifans  :  they  are  cooling,  drying, 
and  allringent,  a  pellilential  Antidote,  moderately 
binding,  and  llrengthening  the  Bowels.  Take 
Filings,  or  Rafpings  of  Ivory,  half  a  Dram  ;  Powder 


of  Man’s  Skull,  Bezoar  Mineral',  of  each  fifteen 
Grains  ;  mix  them  for  a  Dofe  in  the  Epilepfy,  or 
any  malignant  Fever.  Mixed  with  Japan  Earth, 
and  Jefuits  Bark,  it  is  good  for  the  Fluor  Albus , 
Bloody  Flux,  Weaknels  of  the  Back,  &c.  Like- 
wife  Cochineal  and  Saffron  being  added,  it  becomes 
an  excellent  Cordial. 

Ivory  Black  is  made  of  burnt  Ivory,  that  is 
taken  from  the  Fire  whilll  it  retains  its  Blacknefs, 
is  then  pounded,  and  with  Water  made  into  little 
flat  Cakes  or  'Proches  for  the  Painters,  which, 
when  good,  ought  to  be  very  finely  ground,  foft, 
and  brittle.  The  Apothecaries,  or  others,  who 
dillil  Ivory  by  the  Retort,  inftead  of  throwing  the 
burnt  Ivory  that  remains  in  the  Retort  away,  may 
pound  it,  and  make  it  into  little  Cakes,  or  Troches, 
as  I  have  faid  before,  and  then  fell  it  to  thofe 
who  buy  Ivory  Black,  or  elfe  put  it  upon  a  good 
Coal  F  ire,  to  reduce  it  to  a  white  Powder,  which  is 
called  Spodium ,  or  burnt  Ivory. 

Spodium,  or  Ivory  calcined  to  a  Whitenels,  is  alfo 
Ivory  burnt  for  the  Purpofe,  that  it  may  be  fervice- 
able  in  Medicine.  The  bell  is  that  which  is  white 
within  and  without,  heavy,  eafy  to  break,  in  fine 
Pieces,  the  leaft  full  of  Dirt  and  Filth  that  may 
be.  They  reduce  this  to  an  impalpable  Powder,, 
upon  a  Marble,  and  make  it  into  little  Cakes 
or  Lumps,  and  this  is  what  we  call  prepared  Spo¬ 
dium  of  Ivory.  The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed  to 
this,  as  to  Coral  and  other  Alkali’s.  The  Anti- 
ents,  befides  Ivory,  burnt  Canes  or  Reeds  ;  and 
the  Canes  thus  reduced  to  Afhes,  were  alfo  called 
Spodium  or  Antifpodium.  The  Ivory  Spodium 
{Lengthens  the  vital  Parts,  refills  malignant  Fevers,, 
prevent  Micarriages  in  Women,  helps  Concep¬ 
tion,  cures  Vapours  and  Fits,  and  likewife  kills- 
Worms  in  Children. 

The  Rhinoceros  is  a  four-footed  Animal,  of  the- 
Size  of  a  Bull,  whofe  Body  refembles  moll  the. 
wild  Boar.  He  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of  the  Honr 
that  grows  out  of  his  Snout,  which  is  black, 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  long,  hard,  pyramidal, 
folid  ;  the  Point  or  Tip  whereof  turns  up  again 
towards  the  Crown  of  the  Head.  This  Animal 
is  covered  all  over  with  ftrong  Scales.  In  like 
manner  the  Legs  are  fealed  to  the  Hoofs,  which 
are  parted  into  four  diflindl  Claws. 

This  Animal  is  an  Enemy  to  the  Elephant,  and, 
in  fighting  with  him,  fixes  his  Horn  in  the  foft  Part 
of  the  Elephant’s  Belly  ;  for  which  Caufe  it  is  faid' 
that  an  Elephant  will  run  from  him.  When  they 
fight  they  whet  their  Horn  before-hand-  againft 
Stones.  They  are  not  fierce  againfl  Mankind 
without  great  Provocations.  The  Cry  is-like  the 
Grunting  of  a  Hog.  The  Indians  make  Bottles 
of  their  Skins  to  put  Liquors  in.  The  Powder 

being 
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being  infufed  in  Wine,  or  taken  by  itfelf  to  a 
Scruple,  is  good  againft  malignant  Difeafes.  The 
Horn,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  as  the  Unicorn’s,  is 
faid  to  be  good  againft  all  contagious  and  malig¬ 
nant  F evers  -,  for  being  a  high  Alkali,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  it  encounters  and  deftroys  the  ma¬ 
lignant  Acids,  which  ftir  up  and  influence  the 
moft  pernious  Difeafes.  It  is  reckoned  a  Angular 
Sudorifick. 

Elephas ,  five Eiephantus,  is  a  Quadruped, 
Lemery.  efteemed  the  biggeft  in  the  World,  of  a 
monftrous  Shape  :  The  Head  is  great  and 
deformed  ;  the  Mouth  fo  large,  that  a  Man’s  Head 
may  as  eafily  enter  into  it,  as  a  Finger  into  the 
Mouth  of  a  Dog  :  Their  Eyes  are  really  large  in 
themfelves,  but  appear  fmall  in  Comparifon,  and 
their  Ears  little,  in  Proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
Body,  not  much  unlike  the  Wings  of  a  Bat. 
I  he  I  eeth  on  either  Side  are  four,  to  eat  with 
and  grind  their  Food,  with  two  others,  one  on 
each  Side,  which  hang  forth  beyond  the  reft.  It 
has  a  Trunk  at  the  End  of  the  Snout,  called 
Probofcis ,  feu  Tuba ,  feu  Manus  Nafuta,  which 
is  a  large  hollow  thing,  hanging  from  his  Nofe, 
like  Skin,  downwards,  ferving  inftcad  of  a  Hand. 
When  he  feeds,  it  lies  open  to  draw  in  both  his 
Meat  and  Drink  ;  by  this  he  receives  of  his  Keeper 
whatever  he  gives  him,  and  in  Swimming  draws 
through  it  his  Breath.  It  is  crooked,  griftly,  and 
inflexible  at  the  Root,  next  the  Nofe,  where  it 
has  two  Paflages,  one  into  the  Head  and  Body, 
by  which  the  Elephant  breathes,  the  other  into 
the  Mouth,  by  which  he  receives  his  Meat.  With 
this  he  fights  in  War,  and  is  able  to  take  up  a  fmall 
Piece  of  Money  from  the  Ground,  or  any  other 
Pjace  ;  with  this  he  can  draw  up  a  great  Quantity 
of  Water,  and  Ihoot  it  out,  .to  the  annoyin'*  of 
his  Enemy.  '  ° 

He  is  faid  to  have  four  Venters ,  and  Lungs 
four  Fimes  as  big  as  an  Ox.  His  genital 
Member  is  like  that  of  a  Florfc,  but  lefs  ;  and 
the  Tefticles  lie  inward  about  the  Reins.  The 
fore  Legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hind  Legs, 
oi  fhort  Joints,  and  of  equal  Bignefs  both  above 
and  beneath  the  Knees  ;  the  Ancle-Bones  are  very 
low  ;  he  bends  his  hind  Legs  as  a  Man  when  he 
fits,  but  not  both  together,  and  fo  leaning  on 
one  Side,  fleeps  moft  commonly  againft  a  Tree. 
Their  feet  are  round  like  Horfes,  and  as  broad 
/  as  a  Bulhel,  having  five  diftinct  Toes  upon  each 
loot,  which  are  very  little  cloven,  but  without 
Nails.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  Moufe 
Colour,  or  darkifh  Brown.  The  Skin  is  harder 
on  the  Back,  and  fofter  on  the  Belly,  without 
any  Covering  of  Hair  or  Briftles,  unlefs  here  and 
there  one  fcatteringly  :  It  isfo  tough,  that  a  (harp 


Sword  or  Iron  cannot  pierce  it.  The  Tail  is  like 
an  Ox’s,  but  without  Hair,  except  at  the  End. 
The  Sound  or  Noife  they  utter  has  the  moft  Re- 
femblance  to  braying,  and  feems  as  if  always 
hoarfe. 

The  Rhinoceros ,  called  fo  from  carrying  his 
Horn  upon  his  Nofe,  is  a  large  four-footed  Ani¬ 
mal,  that  looks  as  if  he  was  fomething  of  the 
Boar  Kind,  only  that  he  is  much  larger,  and 
more  lubberly  and  dull.  His  Head  is  thick,  and 
enclofed  in  a  fort  of  flat  Cowl,  for  which  Reafon, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Father  Le  Comte's  Me¬ 
moirs  of  China ,  the  Portuguefe  have  given  him 
the  Name  of  Moine  des  Indes ,  or  the  Indian  Monk. 
By  reafon  of  his  Horn  fo  advantageoufly  placed, 
he  becomes  formidable  to  the  Bufflers,  Tigers, 
and  Elephants,  which  he  engages  fometimes.  This 
Animal  is  found  in  the  Defarts  of  Africa ,  in  AJia , 
at  Siam,  and  in  China ,  where  they  feed  upon 
the  Branches  of  hairy  and  prickly  Shrubs  and 
Trees.  The  Horns,  the  Nails,  and  Blood,  arc 
all  ufed  in  Medicine,  containing  in  them  a  good 
deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  They  are  ufeful  to 
refift  Poifon,  ftrengthen  and  fortify  the  Heart, 
procure  Sweat,  flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and  are 
good  againft  all  contagious  Difeafes.  The  Dofe 
is  from  a  Scruple  or  two,  either  in  Infufion  or 
Powder,  which  drunk  in  Wine,  purifies  the  Blood, 
and  is  a  good  Prefervative  againft  infectious  Air. 

[Ivory  is  the  Tulks  of  the  Elephant,  Elephas ,  Rail 
Syn.  Animal.  131,  &c.  The  beft  Ivory  we  have 
is  from  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  Shavings  of  it 
boil  into  a  Jelly  like  thofe  of  Hartlhorn,  and 
have  the  fame  Virtues  ;  and  the  S podium  ex  Ebore 
is  now  never  made,  becaufe  the  burnt  Hartfhom 
is  found  to  be  the  fame  Thing,  in  regard  to  all 
its  Virtues. 

The  Rhinoceros  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 
fpeak  of,  in  the  Chapter  of  the  ifnicortif] 

9.  Of  the  Camel. 

THE  Camel  is  a  gentle  domeftick  Ani-  Pomet. 

mal,  whereof  there  are  great  Num¬ 
bers  throughout  all  Africa ,  and  particularly  in 
Barbary ,  and  the  Defarts  of  Getulia  and  Libya , 
and  they  are  the  greateft  Riches  of  the  Arabs. 
Thofe  of  Africa  are  better  than  the  other,  becaufe 
they  will  travel  forty  or  fifty  Days  together  upon 
Barley  only,  and  ten  or  twelve  without  eating  or 
drinking  at  all.  The  Female  carries  her  Young 
eleven  Months.  When  the  Camels  travel  in  the 
Caravan,  the  Drivers  of  them  whiftle  and  fing  ; 
for  the  more  they  encourage  and  pleafe  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals,  the  better  they  march.  Their  Food  is  Grafs, 
Hay,  Thiftles,  Barley,  Oats,  Rulhes,  and  Herbs. 

There 
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There  are  three  Kinds  of  Camels  ;  thofe  called 
Hegin  are  the  biggeft,  and  will  carry  a  thoufand 
Weight.  The  fécond  Kind  are  what  they  call 
the  Bechet,  that  have  two  Bunches  on  their  Back, 
and  are  the  beft  to  ride  upon  ;  but  thefe  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Afa.  The  third  they  call 
Dromedaries ,  which  are  the  fmalleft  and  fineft, 
and  fit  for  no  other  Ufe  but  riding  upon,  and  are 
fo  fwift,  that  they  will  travel  thirty  five  or  forty 
Leagues  a  Day,  and  continue  fo  to  do  nine  or 
ten  Days,  through  the  Defarts,  with  litt’e  or  no 
Suftenance. 

When  thefe  Animals  are  to  be  loaded,  they 
ftrike  them  over  the  Knees  and  upon  the  Neck 
with  a  Stick,  and  they  kneel  upon  the  Ground 
to  receive  their  Burden  ;  and  when  they  are  loaded, 
upon  the  Sign  being  given,  they  rife  prefently  with 
it.  Thefe  Creatures  bear  Hunger  and  Thirft 
with  great  Patience.  Some  fay  they  carry  W ater 
in  their  Stomachs  a  long  time  to  cool  them,  by 
means  of  their  large  Ventricle,  about  which  they 
find  a  confiderable  Number  of  Bags  inclofed  in 
the  Tunicles  or  Coats  thereof,  in  which  it  appears 
thefe  Animals  keep  Water  in  referve.  And 
hence  it  is  that  fome  Perfons  affirm,  that  when 
the  Turks  go  with  the  Caravan,  to  Mcccha ,  and 
Water  is  fcarce,  they  kill  their  Camels ,  to  drink 
the  Water  they  have  in  their  Stomachs.  It  is 
from  thefe  Animals  we  have  the  Hair  that  is  called 
by  their  Names,  and  of  which  feveral  fine-  Stuffs 
are  made  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  that  on  the  Back, 
and  the  leaft  full  of  white  Hair  :  In  ftiort,  the 
Camel  of  all  Animals  is  the  moft  gentle,  the  leaft 
chargeable  to  keep,  and  brings  the  greateft  Pro¬ 
fit  to  his  Owner. 

Of  natural  Sal  Ammoniack. 

Sal  Armoniack ,  or  rather  Natural  Ammoniack , 
is  a  Salt  white  within  and  without,  of  a  faltifh 
Tafte,  pretty  like  common  Salt,  only  that  it  is 
more  pungent.  It  ufed  to  be  brought  us  from 
Aiabia  or  Lybia  ;  but  at  prefent  we  have  very  little 
from  thence,  but  the  Venetians  and  Dutch  have 
found  out  a  Way  of  making  a  Compofition  that 
near  refembles  it  in  its  Virtues;  there  is  how¬ 
ever  a  great  deal  of  Difference  in  the  Figure  be¬ 
twixt  the  natural  and  artificial. 

V  hen  tire  Turks ,  and  other  People  of  Afia  or 
Africa ,  travel  with  their  Caravans,  their  Camels , 
puffing  thro’  the  Defarts,  urine  upon  the  Sands  ; 
and  the  Sun  Pruning  fierce  on  the  Urine,  fails  not 
to  dry  it  up,  and  reduce  it  into  a  white  Mafs  ; 
the  Truth  of  which  I  am  convinced  of  by  a  Piece 
which  Mr.  Tournefort  gave  me  the  6th  of  March , 
4693,  whofe  figure  is  here  reprefented,  and 
Vol,  II. 


marked  A,  and  which  I  keep  by  me  as  a  great 
Rarity.  This  Piece  is  cryftallized  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
it  appears  on  the  'Pop  like  Needles,  as  Salt  Petre 
refined,  and  is  hollow  on  the  under  Side,  where 
there  is  alfo  fome  Sand  flicking  to  it,  which  fhews 
that  the  Salt  is  fublimed  by  means  of  the  Sun, 
and  rifes  up  from  the  Sands,  that  are  very  hot. 

The  Antients  univerfally  agreed,  that  there 
was  a  natural  Sal  Ammoniack ;  that  this  Salt  was 
found  in  the  Lybian  Sands,  and  that  it  was  made 
•  from  the  Camels  Urine  which  travelled  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ,  from  whence  it  took 
its  Name  :  And  others  fay  that  it  comes  from  the 
Greek  Word  Ammi ,  which  fignifies  Sand  ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  to 
call  it  Armoniack ,  but  Ammoniack.  There  is  bc- 
fides  this,  another  natural  Ammoniack,  or  rather 
more  properly  fpeaking,  an  artificial  one,  which 
is  made  after  the  fame  Manner  as  we  make  Salt 
Petre.  It  is,  drawn  from  a  kind  of  Earth;  or 
faltifh  Scum,  that  ouzes  out  of  old  Caverns,  and 
the  Chinks  of  Rocks-,  betwixt  Labor ,'  Thanujferi , 
and  Tzerhint.  But  as  thefe  two  Salts  are  ahnoft 
unknown  to  us,  and  we  meet  with  but  very  little 
if  any  of  them,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
that  brought  from  Venice  or  Holland  ;  but  the  laft 
is  chiefly  what  comes  to  Paris,  efpecially  in  Time 
of  Peace. 

Of  artificial  Sal  Armoniack. 

This  Sal  Annoniack,  or  rather  Acrhnoniack , 
or,  according  to  fome,  Acrimonial,  is  a  Mafs  or 
Compofition  of  feveral  Things,  made  in  Shape  of 
a  Pot-lid,  which  the  Venetians  or  Dut  eh  make, 
according  to  the  Relation  of  feveral  Authors,  from 
human  or  animal  Urine,  common,  or  Sea  Salt, 
and  Chimney  Soot,  boiled  all  together,  and  fub¬ 
limed  into  a  Salt,  and  formed  into  Cakes,  as  we 
have  it  now  brought  to  us.  Some  have  affured 
me  that  Sal  Armoniack  was  likewife  compofed  of 
Blood,  which  I  cannot  affirm,  having  never  feen 
it  done. 

They  ufed  heretofore,  to  fend  us  from  Holland. 
and  Venice,  a  Sal  Armoniack  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Sugar  Loaf,  which  was  much  finer  than  what 
we  have  in  Cakes  at  prefent. 

That  Sal  Armoniack  is  the  beft  which  is  clcareft, 
whiteft,  and  moft  tranfparent,  and  which  being 
broke,  there  appear  in  it  as  it  were  Needles,  and 
that  which  is  the  drieft;  but  rejedl  that  which  is 
black  both  on  the  Upper  and  Under-fide,  and 
which  being  broke,  is  almoft  all  grey  or  black. 
Which  is  occafioned  by  the  Avarice  of  the 
Makers,  who  raife  up  too  much  of  tire  Matters 
it  is  compofed  of,  by  too  violent  a  Fire.  That 
E  which 
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which  cornes  from  Venice  is  the  pure!!  ;  but  that 
from  Antwerp  and  Holland  is  the  moft  common 
Sort.  The  Ufe  of  it  is  very  confiderable  for  feve- 
xal  Trades,  befides  the  many  excellent  Prepara¬ 
tions  made  from  it  in  Chymiftry.  It  ferves  the 
Dyers,  Goldfmiths,  Founders,  Pin-makers,  and 
almoft  all  that  work  in  Metals,  and  the  Farriers. 
And  it  is  fo  acrid  and  piercing,  that  being  dif- 
folved  in  Aqua  fortis  or  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  it  gives 
them  a  Power  of  diffolving  Gold,  which  before  they 
could  not  touch. 

It  is  aperative  and  fudcrifick,  refills  Putrefaction, 
and  is  good  in  Quartan  Agues  :  the  Dofe  is  from  a 
Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm.  It  is  alfo  good  in  Gar- 
garifms,  for  the  Quinfey,  and  in  Eye-waters  for 
Dimnefs  of  Sight  ;  but  in  thefe  Cafes  it  mull  be  ufed 
with  Difcretion. 

In  the  Sublimation  of  this  artificial  Salt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the,  Compofition  mentioned  before, 
the  volatile  alkalious  Salts  of  the  Urine  and 
Soot  do  raife  up  as  much  of  the  Acid,  or 
Sea  Salt,  as  they  can  hold  ;  fo  that  it  appears 
this  Salt  confifts  of  two  different  Natures  and  Pro¬ 
perties,  to  wit,  of  Acid  and  Alkali,  fixed  and  vola¬ 
tile,  and  accordingly  two  different  Spirits,  or  Salts, 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  viz.  a  volatile  alkalious 
Spirit  and  Salt,  and  an  acid  Spirit  and  fixed  Salt. 

T o  purify  Sal  Armoniack. 

Dilfolve  it  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water, 
ülterate  the  Diffolution,  and  in  a  Glafs  Velfel  either 
evaporate  till  it  is  dry,  by  which  you  will  have  a 
pure  white  Salt,  or  evaporate  till  a  Pellicle  arifes  ; 
and  fet  it  to  cryftallize  according  to  the  ufual  Way. 
You  may  alfo  purify  Sal  Armoniack  by  Sublima¬ 
tion,  thus:  Take  Sal  Armoniack  in  Powder,  and 
Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  or  rather  Smiths  Scales  ;  of 
each  equal  Parts,  mix  them,  and  put  the  Mixture 
into  an  earthen  Cucurbit;  and  having  placed  it 
in  Sand,  fit  to  it  a  blind  Head  ;  give  a  gentle  Fire 
at  firft,  and  encreafe  it  by  little  and  little,  until 
you  can  fee  the  Sal  Armoniack  rife  up  like  Meal, 
and  Hick  to  the  Head  and  uppermoft  Part  of  the 
Cucurbit,  and  continue  the  Fire  till  nothing  more 
willafcend:  The  Velfel  being  cold,  gather  thefe 
Flowers  with  a  Feather,  and  keep  them  in  a  Glafs 
clofe  flopped.  They  are  only  Sal  Armoniack ,  and 
their  Virtues  the  fame  with  the  former,  being 
given  only  to  one  Scruple.  Thus  purified  from 
Sea-Salt,  the  Flowers,  are  white  ;  but  from  Iron 
Scales  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  Colour  ;  the  latter 
being  much  the  better,  and  more  fuccefsful  again!! 
Quartans  ;  and  both  of  them  are  very  powerful 
Agents  in  all  chymical  Operations,  for  extracting 
the  Sulphurs  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  both  by  tire 
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Help  of  Sublimation,  and  otherwife.  This  Sal 
Armoniack  purified,  is  alfo  ufed  outwardly  again!! 
Gangrenes,  and  to  confirme  fuperfluous  and  cor¬ 
rupted  Flefh.  It  prevails  in  a  Gargarifm  again!! 
the  Quinfey  and  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  and 
in  a  Bath  it  gives  Relief  in  the  Gout,  efpecially 
if  Cloths  be  made  wet  therewith  and  applied. 

Of  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack. 

Take  Sal  Armoniack  and  quick  Lime  in  Powder, 
fix  Ounces  of  the  fir!!,  and  one  Pound  of  the 
latter  ;  mix  them  in  an  Iron  Mortar  ;  add  three 
or  four  Ounces  of  Water  ;  put  them  quickly  into 
a  Retort,  the  half  whereof  is  empty  ;  fet  it  in  a 
Sand  Furnace,  with  a  very  large  Receiver,  luting 
the  Jundlures  clofe  ;  begin  the  Diftillation  without 
Fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  then  add  the  Fire, 
increafing  it  by  little  and  little,  till  no  more  Spirits 
come  forth.  Take  off  the  Receiver,  and  imme¬ 
diately  turning  away  your  Nofe,  put  the  Spirits 
into  a  Glafs,  which  keep  clofe  ftopt  for  Ufe  ;  you 
will  have  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  or  better.  This 
is  ffronger  than  that  made  with  Tartar,  being 
endowed  writh  the  fiery  Particles  of  the  quick 
Lime  ;  which  being  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
prevents  the  coagulating  ;  whereas  that  made  with 
Tartar  will  caufe  a  Coagulum  upon  the  Spot.  This 
Spirit  prepared  either  Way,  correCls  and  hinders 
Putrefa&ion,  more  than  mo!!  other  Things  in  the 
World;  and  powerfully  refifts  the  Poifon  or  Ve¬ 
nom  of  the  Plague  or  Peftilence  ;  and  is  very 
profitably  given  again!!  all  putrid  Fevers.  The 
volatile  Spirit  and  Salt  are  more  fubtle  and  pene¬ 
trating,  and  of  a  kinder  Tafte  and  Smell  than 
thofe  which  have  been  extra&ed  out  of  plain 
Urine,  becaufe  they  were  not  fermented  and 
depurated  by  common  Salt.  This  Spirit  is  good 
in  all  hypochondriacal  Cafes,  Suffocation  of  the 
Womb,  ùfc.  but  chiefly  again!!  Difeafes  of  the 
Head;  as  Vertigo,  Lethargy,  Epilepfy,  Deafneff, 
Palfy,  Trembling,  and  the  like.  In  a  word,  it 
is  good  in  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from  Corrup¬ 
tion,  or  Obftrudlion  of  Humours. 

Of  the  acid  Spirit ,  and  fixed  Salt  of  Armo¬ 
niack. 

After  the  Spirit  is  drawn  off  with  Tartar,  in- 
ftead  of  Lime,  there  remains  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veffel  feven  Ounces,  and  better,  of  a  white 
fixed  Mafs,  from  which  you  may  diftil  an  acid 
Spirit,  as  you  do  Spirit  of  Salt  ;  for  indeed  it  is 
a  Kind  of  Spirit  of  Salt  or  little  other  ;  otherwife 
you  may  diffolve  it  in  W ater,  filtre  and  cryftal¬ 
lize,  fo  will  you  have  a  very  good  Salt  again!!  in¬ 
termitting 
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termitting  Fevers,  given  from  ten  Grains  to  thirty. 
This  is  as  agreeable  an  Acid  as  any  we  have  ;  and 
is  very  proper  to  allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers,  to  pro¬ 
voke  Urine,  and  flop  the  too  violent  Fermenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Blood.  There  is  another  Way  of 
making  the  fixed  Salt,  by  the  Means  of  Egg-Shells, 
or  quick  Lime,  which  they  reduce  with  the  for¬ 
mer  Mafs,  into  a  clear  tranfparent  Body,  like 
Chryftal,  which  is  a  very  good  Cauftick,  but  eafily 
runs  to  Water;  for  which  Reafon,  thofe  who  are 
defirous  to  keep  it,  put  it  in  a  Glafs  Bottle  well 
flopped,  fo  that  no  Air  can  enter.  This  fixed 
Sal  Armoniack  being  reduced  into  a  Liquor,  is  what 
fome  call,  tho’  improperly.  Oil  of  Sal  Artnoniack  ; 
and  is  indeed  an  Oil  per  deliquium ,  which  feveral 
Perfons  keep  for  the  Refufcitation  of  Quick- 
Silver. 

Camelus ,  or  the  Camel ,  is  a  very  tall 
Lemery.  tra&able  Beaft,  that  is  of  mighty  Ser¬ 
vice  to  all  the  People  of  Afia  and  Africa. 
His  Neck  is  long,  the  Body  very  thick  and  broad, 
having  a  Bunch  on  his  Back,  and  fome  Kinds  two. 
The  Tail  is  like  that  of  an  Afs;  his  Buttocks  are 
fmall,  confidering  the  Bulk  of  his  Body,  and  the 
Legs  very  long.  The  Female  goes  with  Young 
eleven,  and  fometimes  twelve  Months  ;  and  when 
the  young  Ones  arrive  at  an  Age  and  Size  fit  for 
Service,  they  load  them  with  Burdens  as  we  do 
Horfes  in  Europe  But  as  this  Animal  is  very  high, 
lb  that  it  is  difficult  to  load  them,  they  are  taught, 
while  young,  to  kneel  down  upon  their  Knees  to 
receive  their  Burdens  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  that 
they  become,  in  Time,  fo  callous  and  hard,  that 
they  have  fcarce  the  Senfe  of  Feeling  on  that 
Part 

Thefe  Camels  are  the  ufefullefl  Creatures  in 
Africa.  The  Arabs  make  great  Advantages  of 
them,  becaufe  they  will  live  hard,  and  endure  both 
Hunger  and  Thirft  with  much  Eafe,  and  won¬ 
derful  Patience.  Thefe  Beafts  are  great  Lovers 
of  Singing,  and  other  Mufick  ;  fo  that  thofe  who 
travel  long  Journeys  with  them,  fing  or  pipe  all 
the  Way  to  make  them  go  the  fafter  and  more 
chearfully.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  them  ;  the 
fir  A,  or  largeft  fized,  is  called  Hugium  ;  the  fé¬ 
cond,  more  peculiar  to  Afia ,  is  named  Bechcti  ; 
and  the  third  is  Dramas  five  Dromedarius ,  die 
Dromedary ,  which  the  Arabs  call  Raguahil  ;  and 
is  a  fmall,  thin,  lean  Creature,  in  refpefl  of  the 
others. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Camel  yield  a  great  deal  of 
volatile  Salt  and  Oil  ;  the  Flefh  being  eat,  pro¬ 
vokes  to  Urine  ;  the  Greafe  or  Fat  is  emollient, 
foftening,  and  refolutive,  proper  for  the  Piles  or 
Hemorrhoids  :  The  Brain  being  dried  and  beat  to 
Powder,  is  good  for  the  Epilepfy.  The  Gail 
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mixed  with  Honev,  is  reckoned  proper  for  the 
Quinfey  ;  the  Milk  loofens  the  Belly,  procures 
an  Appetite,  relieves  and  gives  Eafe  in  an  Afbma. 
The  Blood  is  faid  to  be  proper  to  incline  Wo¬ 
men  to  conceive,  if  the  Region  of  the  Womb  be 
fomented  therewith  after  the  menftrual  Flux.  The 
Urine  is  good  to  cleanfe  the. Teeth,  and  make  Sal 
Armoniack  of.  The  Dung  is  vulnerary  and  de- 
terfive,  and  the  Milk  and  Flefh  good  to  eat,  fo 
that  the  Arabs  feed  upon  them. 

[The  Camel  ufed  as  a  Beaft  of  Burthen  in  the 
Eaf,  is  the  Camelus.  Jonf.  de  §htad.  6"j.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  this  Creature  and  the  Dromedary ,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  Authors  have  been  very  much 
divided  in  their  Opinion  about  which  of  them  it 
is  that  has  two,  and  which  but  one  Bunch  on 
its  Back  :  But  the  Truth  certainly  is,  that  the 
Camel  common  in  Afa  and  Africa ,  and  conftantly 
ufed  there  as  a  Beaft  of  Burthen,  has  only  one 
Bunch  ;  and  that  the  Dromedary ,  which  is  a  very 
fcarce  Animal,  and  only  found  in  the  Pofieffion 
of  great  Perfons,  has  two  Bunches  on  his  Back, 
and  is  never  ufed  otherwife  than  as  a  Beaft  to 
ride  on,  as  it  is  light,  and  travels  veryfwiftly. 

The  Blood,  Gall,  Dung,  and  Urine  of  the 
Comely  are  all  commended  as  great  Medicines  in 
feveral  Intentions,  but  are  never  ufed  at  prefent, 
except  in  the  Share  the  two  laft  of  them  have  in 
the  Egyptian  Sal  Armoniack. 

In  regard  to  the  Sal  Artnoniack ,  the  true  natu¬ 
ral  Libyan  Kind,  faid  to  be  produced  by  the  Adfion 
of  the  Sun  upon  the  Camel's  Urine  on  the  Sands, 
is  now  wholly  unknown  among  us,  nor  can  we  any 
where  find  a  certain  Proof  that  there  ever  was  fuch 
a  Thing  ;  for  what  the  Antients  deferibe  under 
this  Name,  was  a  foffile  Salt  of  the  Nature  of 
Sal  Gemm.  But  however  that  be,  we  have  at 
prefent  three  Kinds  of  crude  Sal  Armoniack  in 
the  Shops,  the  common,  the  Egyptian ,  and  the 
Italian ,  of  which  the  firft  is  almoft  the  only  kind 
now  ufed,  and  kept  by  the  Druggifts.  The  firft 
or  common  Sal  Armoniack  is  made  at  Venice ,  in 
Holland ,  and  in  other  Places,  with  five  Parts  of 
human  Urine,  one  Part  of  common  Sea  Salt, 
and  half  that  of  Wood  Soot,  boiled  into  a  Mafs, 
and  fublimed  into  the  Form  we  fee.  The  fécond 
is  brought  from  Grand  Cairo  and  other  Parts  of 
Egypt,  and  is  made  with  the  Soot  of  Camels ,  Cows, 
and  Pigeons  Dung  (which  is  the  common  Fewel 
of  the  poorer  People  of  Egypt ,  when  'made  up 
into  Cakes  with  chopt  Straw  and  dried)  mixed 
with  Salt,  and  Camels  Urine,  and  fublimed  into 
flat  Cakes  in  Glafs  Veflels  made  for  that  Ufe: 
And  the  third,  or  Italian  Sal  Artnoniack,  is  formed 
by  the  Soot  and  Smoak  of  burning  Mountains  ; 
and  gathered  from  the  Rocks  about  Puteoli.  This 
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is  the  only  Kind  of  this  Sort  that  can  with  any  Juftice 
be  called  a  native  or  natural  Sal  Armoniack.  W e 
have,  befide  thefe,  a  Sal  Armoniack  in  Cakes  like 
Sugar  Loaves,  brought  to  us  from  many  Parts  of 
the  Ea/l-Indies ,  but  as  there  is  very  little  Dif¬ 
ference  between  this  and  the  Egyptian  Kind,  I 
forbore  to  name  it  as  a  fourth  Sort.] 

10.  Of  the  Bull,  &c. 

Pomet.  HpHE  Bully  Ox,  and  Sheep,  are  Ani- 
J.  mais  fo  well  known  to  all  the  World, 
that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  give  a  Defcription  of 
them.  There  is  fometimes  found  in  the  Gall 
Bladder  of  Oxen,  a  Stone  of  the  Colour  and 
Shape  of  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  that  is  loft,  and 
of  divers  Crufts  like  the  Bezoar  ;  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  called  the  Ox  Bezoar,  or  the  Gall- 
Stone,  which  if  good  ought  to  be  high-coloured 
and  well-dried  ;  for  if  they  are  purchafed  when 
taken  frefh  from  the  Animal,  they  wafte  confide- 
rably  in  drying.  Sometimes  this  Stone  is  fold 
pretty  dear,  efpecially  if  it  falls  into  the  Hands  of 
Perfons  who  know  it’s  Value.  The  greatell:  Ufe 
that  is  made  of  it  is  for  painting  in  Miniature,  as 
they  ufe  Gamboge.  The  fame  Virtues  are  afcrib- 
ed  to  this  as  to  Bezoar.  But  as  this  Stone  is 
to  be  met  with  at  home,  it  makes  it  not  fo  much 
valued  as  Oriental  Bezoar.  W  e  likewife  fometimes 
meet  with  a  Cartilage  in  the  Heart  of  an  Ox,  like 
that  of  a  Stag,  to  which  they  give,  the  Name  of 
the  Bone  in  the  Heart  of  the  Ox,  which  .s  now  and 
then  ufed  in  Phyfick,  inftead  of  that  in  the  Stag’s 
Heart,  tho’  improperly. 

By  the  burning  of  Beef  Bones,  there  is  a  Black 
made,  called  Bone  Black  ;  it  ought  to  be  fine, 
brittle,  fnining,  and  well  ground  ;  its  Ufe  is  for 
Painting.  There  is  a  Glue  made  of  the  Cartilages, 
(Ac.  well  boiled  in  Water,  which  is  caft  into 
Moulds,  and  afterwards  fpread  out  and  dried. 
This  is  then  called  Bulls  Glue,  or  ftrong  Glue, 
of  which  they  make  a  confiderable  Trade  in 
France ,  efpecially  of  that  made  in  England  or 
Flanders. 

The  ftrong  Englijh  Glue  ought  to  be  chofe 
well  boiled,  "dry,  clear,  and  tranfparent,  of  a 
reddifn  brown,  eafy  to  break  with  the  Fift,  not 
gravelly  or  foul,  but  the  fmootheft  and  neateft 
that  can  be  had  ;  rejecting  fuch  as  when  melted 
ftinks  much  ;  as  all  the  ftrong  Glues  that  are  made 
at  Paris,  or  thereabout,  do,  which  are  lefs  valued 
for  any  Kind  of  Works,  than  that  which  is 
brought  from  England.  The  Flanders  Glue  ought 
to  have  the  fame  Qualities  with  the  former  ;  but 
is  not  fo  much  boiled  ;  they  ufe  this  Glue  for  Hat- 
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making,  it  ferving  them  better  than  that  of  En¬ 
gland,  as  well  as  to  paint  in  Water  Colours. 

The  Wejl-lndia  Company  in  France  bring, 
efpecially  to  Rouen,  a  great  Quantity  of  Ox  Hides 
from  Barbary,  of  which  the  Merchants  of  Rouen 
make  a  confiderable  Bufinefs,  tho’  at  Paris  they  fell 
but  few.  The  greateft  Share  comes  from  Senegal , 
with  the  Gum  and  Gold  Duft.  As  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Rouen  are  obliged  to  give  Credit  for  three 
Years  to  the  Tanners,  if  by  Accident  any  Tan¬ 
ner  come  to  fail  or  die,  and  that  the  Succefl'or 
of  him  is  not  able  to  pay  for  his  Goods,  the 
Merchant  is  permitted  to  open  his  Tan-Pits,  and 
withdraw  his  Merchandize.  Befides  thefe,  we 
fell  many  other  tilings  had  from  the  Bull,  as  Ox- 
Hides  from  Hungary.  The  beft  are  the  whiteft, 
and  the  true  Hungarian ,  becaufe  they  are  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  wrought  in  France. 
Likewife  Englijh  Calf-Skins,  and  others  without 
Hair,  which  come  from  feveral  Parts,  as  alfo 
Flocks  and  Beafts  Hair.  And  befide  all  thefe  we 
trade  in  Beef-Suet,  from  Ireland,  which  ought  to 
be  new  and  white. 

Bos,  in  Englijh  the  Bull,  Ox,  or  Cow,  Lemery.. 
are  fluggifh,  horned  Beafts,  whichchew 
the  Cud,  and  cleave  the  Hoof;  the  Horns  of  the 
Bull  are  fhort,  of  the  Ox  very  large.  It  is  a 
Beaft  generally  known,  differing  much  in  Shape, 
Size,  Horns,  and  Colour,  according  to  the  Vari¬ 
ety  of  Countries  where  brought  forth  They 
yield  from  every  Part  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  vo¬ 
latile  Salt.  The  Flefti  of  the  Bull  is  coarfe  and 
tough  to  that  of  the  Ox.  The  Cow’s  Flefh,  if 
fat,  is  good  Meat  ;  but  if  old  and  lean,  it  is  not 
eatable.  The  young  Bullock’s  Flefh  is  fine,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  Ox’s.  Veal  is  a  pleafant 
Meat,  eafy  of  Digeftion,  loofens  the  Body,  and 
heals  the  Bowels  in  a  Bloody-Flux. 

The  Blood  drunk  warm  is  Lid  to  cure  the  Epi- 
lepfy  ;  befmeared  upon  the  Skin  warm,  it  takes 
away  all  Foul  nefs  ;  and  is  alfo  good  againft  the 
Gout  and  other  Pains.  The  Fat  is  emollient, 
and  is  ufed  in  Balfams,  Ointments,,  and  Plaifters. 
It  eafes  Pains  proceeding  from  Colds  ;  cures  Kibes- 
and  Chilblains,  and  heals  the  chapping  of  the 
Hands,  Lips,  Nipples,  Fundament,  (Ac.  The  chy- 
mical  Oil  is  good  againft  the  Gout,  Palfies, 
Numbnefs,  Contractions  of  the  Nerves,  and  Muf- 
cles,  Lamenefs,  (Ac.  The  Marrow  is  of  the  fame 
Effects,  but  much  finer.  The  Horns  are  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  by  fome  called  the  Englijh  Bezoar  ; 
the  Powder  rafped  from  the  Horn  much  exceed¬ 
ing  the  trueft  and  beft  Oriental  Bezoar.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  of  Angular  Ufe  in  the  t  alling-Sicknefs, 
Fits  of  the  Mother,  Convulfions,  Palfies.  Lethar¬ 
gies,  (Ac.  The  Hoofs  and  the  volatile  Salt  thereof 
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are  Specificks  for  all  the  Difeafes  the  Horns  are 
faid  to  be  good  againft. 

The  Gall,  mixed  with  the  Marrow  and  Fat  of  a 
Hen,  and  dropt  into  the  Ears,  eafes  their  Pain. 
That  of  a  Bull  is  (harper  and  ftronger  than  of  an 
Ox  or  Cow  ;  and  mixed  with  Honey  is  a  good 
Vulnerary,  and  cures  almoft  all  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes,  if  curable.  There  is  no  better  Eye-falve 
than  it  is.  By  itfelf  it  is  a  good  Collyry  againft 
Blood-ftiot,  Clouds,  Films,  Haws,  or  Pearls  in  the 
Eyes.  Mixt  with  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  it  cures  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  Penis  and  other  Parts,  as  alfo  the  Piles. 
Mixt  with  Nitre,  it  removes  Scurf  and  Leprofy. 
The  Dung  is  temperate,  difeuffive,  anodyne,  (Ac. 
The  Urine  drank,  cures  the  worft  Kind  of  Jaun¬ 
dice  and  Dropfy,  by  provoking  to  Urine;  the  vo¬ 
latile  Salt  and  Spirit,  are  powerful  Openers  of 
Obftnnftions.  They  find  fometimes  in  the  Stomach 
of  an  Ox  or  Cow,  a  Sort  of  large  Ball  like  a 
fmall  Apple,  of  a  round  Figure,  a  little  flattiffi, 
having  ufually  towards  the  Middle  a  round  Fiole, 
wherein  one  may  put  one’s  little  Finger;  it  is  of 
a  reddilh  grey  Colour.  This  Ball  is  made  of  the 
Hairs  which  the  Ox  or  Cow  licks  off  herfelf,  and 
which,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  flick  one  upon  another 
’till  they  are  collected  into  a  Mafs.  It  is  reckoned 
proper  to  flop  the  Hemorrhoids  and  other  Fluxes  ; 
the  Dofe  being  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm, 
powdered  and  taken  inwardly.  It  is  likewife  ufed 
externally,  like  Spunge,  to  deterge  and  dry  up 
W  ounds. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  this  Creature,  called 
a  Bifon,  which  is  but  a  wild  Cow,  Bull,  or  Ox, 
breeding  in  Scythia ,  Mufcovy ,  and  Scotland ;  but 
thofe  in  Scotland  are  white.  It  is  called  Vacca 
Paonica  in  Latin  ;  in  Greek ,  Bifon.  They  differ 
nothing  from  the  common  Cow  or  Ox,  fave  that 
their  Mane  is  like  a  Lion’s  ;  and  they  have  a 
Beard  under  their  Chin,  being  much  larger  than 
thofe  which  are  common  with  us  :  Thofe  in 
Scotland  are  of  a  lefier  Kind,  where  they  were 
Once  in  vaft  Numbers,  but  are  now  moftly  de- 
ftroyed.  Their  Flefh,  and  all  their  other  Parts, 
are  equal  in  Goodnefs  with  the  common  Sort 
before  treated  of. 

To  the  Bifon  we  will  add  the  JJrus ,  called  in 
Englijh ,  the  Ure-Ox ,  or  Cow ,  but  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  Thefe  alfo  are  a  Kind  of  wild  Oxen  or 
Cows,  differing  little  or  nothing  from  our  com¬ 
mon  Ox  or  Bull,  fave  in  their  Magnitude  or 
Stature,  coming  near  to  the  Bignefs  of  an  Ele¬ 
phant;  when  grown  up  they  are  a  wild  untame- 
abte  Creature,  nor  can  they  be  made  fociabl'e  like 
ours,  unlefs  they  be  taken  when  Calves,  and 
brought  up  young.  They  breed  in  the  Woods  of 
Hcr  cy  ni  a  y  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  in  PruJfia , 
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(Ac.  where  the  are  faid  to  be  fo  wild,  cruel,  and 
untameable,  that  they  neither  fear  or  fpare  Man  or 
Beaft.  Their  Largenefs  and  Strength  is  incredi¬ 
ble.  Their  Goodnefs  for  Food,  and  Virtue  of 
their  Flefh,  Milk,  Hides,  Horns,  and  other  Parts, 
as  alfo  the  Flefh  of  their  Calves,  differ  nothing 
from  our  tame  ones,  nor  is  their  Beef  any  ways 
inferior  to  ours,  but  is  only  of  a  larger  Kind. 

[There  is  hardly  any  Part  of  this  Animal  which 
has  not  at  one  Time  or  other  been  celebrated  for 
its  medicinal  Virtues  ;  but  what  are  principally 
ufed  now,  [are  the  Gall,  which  mixt  with  the 
Powder  of  Colocynth,  and  applyed  as  a  Plaifter  to 
the  Belly,  is  faid  to  purge  and  deftroy  Worms  ; 
and  the  Oil  of  the  Feet,  which  is  an  Ingredient  in 
the  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows.] 

ix.  Of  the  Ram,  or  Sheep. 

CHEEP  are  one  of  the  moft  neceflary  Pomet. 
^  Animals  for  the  Ufe  of  Mankind, 
and  therefore  bred  in  moft  Nations  of  the  World; 
though  the  Difference  of  Climate  makes  fome 
Difference  in  their  Colour  and  Shape.  The  Sheep 
of  Greece  are  lefs  than  the  Sheep  of  /Egypt,  and 
the  Oves  Pyrrhicœ  were  like  Oxen,  by  Reafon  of 
their  exceeding  Largenefs,  .  their  Name  being 
derived  from  Pyrrhus  their  Mafter.  The  Sheep 
of  Chios  are  very  fmall,  and  the  Rams  of  India  not 
much  bigger  than  our  Lambs.  In  Spain  their 
beft  Sheep  have  black  Fleeces,  and  all  their  Sheep 
bear  exceeding  fine  Wool.  Near  the  Alps  they 
are  grey,  or  Honey-coloured.  In  Afia,  Bceiica, 
and  Erylhreca ,  red  like  Foxes.  At  Canuftum  they 
are  yellow,  or  Lion  T awny  :  And  fo  alfo  at  Taren- 
tum.  In  IJlria  and  Liburma  the  Sheep  bear  Wool 
fo  coarfe,  that  it  may  rather  be  accounted  Hair 
than  Wool.  The  Sheep  of  Apulia  gave  the  Name 
of  Lana  Italica  to  a  Kind  of  excellent  Wool  ; 
yet  it  was  fttort  and  coarfe,  good  for  nothing  but 
to  make  Garments  to  ride  in,  and  to  wear  in 
rainy  Weather.  The  French  Sheep  are  not  of 
the  beft  Kind  ;  but  the  Flemifh  have  a  fine, 
foft,  curled  Wool  ;  fo  alfo  have  the  Sheep  of 
Mileum,  Attica,  and  Gadilonea.  Thofe  in  Pon¬ 
tius  and  Cappadocia  coarfer.  In  Scotland  the 
Sheep  bear  good  Wool;  but  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  Sheep  excels,  in  Softnefs  and  Finenefs,  all  other 
Wool  in  the  World,  except  the  Spanifo  Wool  , 
and  yet  the  Spaniards  had  the  Sheep  which  bears 
that  fuperfine  Wool  firft  from  England.  In 
Æthiopia  the  Sheep  bear  no  Wool  at  all,  but  Hair 
like  Camels  Hair.  In  Gortynis  the  Sheep  are  red, 
and  have  four  Horns.  In  fome  Parts  of  India 
both  Sheep  and  Goats  are  as  big  as  Affes,  and 
bring  often  four  Lambs  at  a  Time,  never  lefs  than 
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three.  The  Arabian  Sheep  are  in  Size,  Figure, 
and  Colour,  like  the  Englijh  Sheep  ;  but  there  are 
two  Sorts  amongft  them  that  are  diftinguilhcd  by 
the  Length  and  Breadth  of  their  Tails,  being  fo 
extravagant  both  Ways,  that  the  Sheep  cannot 
move  from  one  Place  to  another  without  Af- 
fiftance. 

Befides  the  common  Sort  of  Sheep,  there  are 
two  Kinds  of  wild  Sheep,  the  Mufmon  and  the 
Subus.  The  Mufmon  is  not  unlike  a  common 
Sheep,  except  in  its  Wool,  which  feems  to  be 
rather  the  Hair  of  a  Goat,  being  the  fame  which 
the  Antients  called  Ovcs  Umbrica ,  the  Umbrian 
Sheep.  Some  will  have  this  to  be  a  Kind  of  wild 
Goat,  which  it  does  not  fo  much  refemble,  for  it 
wants  the  Goat’s  Beard,  and  its  Horns  are  abfo- 
lutely  like  Rams  Horns.  They  are  bred  in  Cor- 
fica ,  Sardinia ,  and  Spain  ;  and  are  faid  to  be  got 
between  a  Ram  and  a  She-Goat,  as  the  Cinyrus 
is  between  an  He-Goat  and  a  Ewe.  The  Form 
of  the  Mufmon  is  much  like  a  Ram  ;  his  Horns 
grow  from  his  Head  like  a  Ram’s,  and  bend 
backwards  almoft  to  his  Ears  ;  it  is  exceeding 
fwift  of  Foot,  not  much  inferior  to  the  fwifteft 
Bead.  The  Skins  of  them  are  fo  thick,  that  in 
the  Place  where  they  are  bred,  they  are  ufed  for 
Breaft-Plates.  Thefe  Sheep  live  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  admirable  Meat,  but  are  fcarcely 
found  any  where  now  but  in  Sardinia. 

The  Subus  is  a  Kind  of  wild,  or  rather  Water- 
Sheep,  of  an  amphibious  Nature,  living  both  on 
the  Land  and  in  the  Water;  he  eats  Fifh,  but 
tarries  no  longer  in  the  Water  than  ’till  his  Belly 
is  full.  This  Sheep  is  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
like  thofe  of  Crete ,  but  its  Wool  is  not  fo  rough. 
It  has  two  large  Horns  upon  its  Forehead,  fwims 
well,  and  is  very  greedy  after  Blood.  Thus  much 
of  the  wild  Kind,  and  fuch  as  are  not  common  ; 
we  (hall  now  return  to  thofe  that  are  fo. 

The  Sheep  is  the  mildeft  and  moft  inoffenfive 
of  all  the  Creatures  upon  Earth,  of  which  there 
is  no  Part  but  what  is  profitable  and  ufeful  to 
Mankind:  The  Flefti,  Blood,  and  Milk  are  for 
P'ood  ;  the  Skin  and  Wool  both  together,  and 
apart  for  Cloathing  :  The  Bones  for  making  of 
Tefts  or  Coppels  to  melt  Gold  in  ;  the  Guts  for 
Inftruments  of  Mufick  and  Bow-ftrings  ;  the 
Horns  and  Hoofs  for  Trumpets,  and  other  little 
Toys,  befides  their  phyfical  Ufe,  and  the  Dung 
for  manuring  of  Land.  Their  Flelh  is  the  uni- 
verfal  Food  of  Europe  ;  and  in  fome  Countries 
they  make  Butter  and  Checfe  of  their  Milk.  As 
to  their  Wool,  they  are  very  profitable  in  all 
Nations,  being  fhorn  in  the  cold  Countries  once  a 
Year;  but  in  the  hotter  Countries  twice  a  Year. 
In  fome  Places  they  are  never  Ihorn  ;  but  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  old  Cuftom,  they  pull  the  Wool  from 
the  Sheep’s  Back,  whence  the  Name  Vellus ,  a 
Fleece,  is  fuppofed  to  come  à  Vellendo ,  from  pulling. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  Defcription  of  this 
Animal,  I  fiiall  now  proceed  to  (hew  its  medicinal 
Ufes.  From  the  Horns  is  drawn  a  volatile  Oil, 
Spirit,  and  Salt  ;  which  are  efficacious  againft  Dif- 
eafes  4f  the  Head,  Brain,  and  Nerves  ;  as  Epilep- 
fies,  hyfterical  Fits,  Vapours,  &c.  From  the 
Hoofs  and  Urine  you  may  extract  the  fame  Pre¬ 
parations.  The  Dung  is  a  prevalent  Medicine 
againft  the  Jaundice,  Dropfy,  Cholick,  Pleurify, 
Spleen,  Stone,  Gravel,  Scurvy,  (Ac.  taken  either 
in  Powder,  Tindlure,  or  Decodlion.  The  Dung 
made  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Camphire,  Sal  Armo- 
niack,  and  a  little  Wine,  opens,  digefts,  attenuates, 
and  eafes  Pain.  It  is  excellent  in  Abfcefles  about 
the  Ears  and  other  Emundlories,  Swellings  in 
Womens  Breafts,  Pain  of  the  Spleen  and  Gout. 

The  Skin,  befides  its  Ules  for  Leather,  Parch¬ 
ment,  Size,  (Ac.  has  fome  medicinal  Ufes  of 
confiderable  Moment.  A  Lambfki'n,  newly  taken 
off  and  applied  hot,  is  an  admirable  Thing  to  give 
Eafe  in  Pain,  ftrengthen  any  weak  Part,  and  cure 
a  Bruife  whbn  newly  received,  as  is  alfo  a  ftrong 
Decodlion  made  of  it  in  Claret,  bathing  in  it  as  hot 
as  can  be  endured,  it  will  affvvage  Tumours, 
ftrengthen  weak  Joints  and  Limbs,  and  reftore  a 
W afting  of  the  Parts,  from  an  Atrophy  or  Con- 
fumption;  and  fome  fay  it  is  powerful  enough 
to  remove  a  Diabetes. 

The  Tallow  and  Cawl  ferve  for  making  Bal- 
fams,  Ointments,  and  Emplafters  ;  and  the  Mar¬ 
row  is  good  againft  the  Cholick,  Gripings  of  the 
Guts,  and  Exulcerations  of  the  fame.  The 
Oefiphus  is  the  Sweat  of  the  Sheep  condenfed  upon 
the  Wool,  and  making  it  greafy.  The  People 
who  wafh  the  Wool  fave  it,  and  put  it  up  in 
Barrels  to  fend  to  different  Places  ;  moft  of  what 
we  fell  is  brought  from  Berry  and  Beauce  in 
Normandy ,  but  the  Demand  for  it  is  now  grown 
very  fmall.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  new,  of  a 
middling  Confidence,  for  the  longer  it  is  kept  the 
more  it  hardens,  and  will  in  Time  come  to  the 
Confidence  of  hard  Soap  ;  the  Smell  alfo  ought 
to  be  tolerable,  for  there  is  fome  fo  ftinking,  that 
there  is  no  coming  near  it.  It  ought  to  be  of  a 
greyifh,  or  Moufe  Colour,  and  as  clean  as  may 
be.  In  long  keeping  it  acquires  a  perfumed  Smell, 
as  I  have  experienced.  It  is  emollient,  difcutient, 
and  anodyne,  being  ufeful  againft  Contufions, 
Strains,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Joints  and  Limbs. 
We  alfo  trade  in  Mutton  Suet,  efpecially  that  of 
Holland,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  clear  white.  The 
Guts  being  cleanfed,  dried,  and  twilled,  ferve  for 
Strings  to  Bows  and  Inftruments  of  Mufick.  A 
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Jelly  made  of  Sheeps  Feet,  is  prevalent  in  Con- 
fumptions,  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels,  Exulcerations, 
and  the  like. 

There  is  great  a  Trade  carried  on  throughout  the 
World  with  Wool  ;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  Perftan 
Wool  is  in  great  Vogue.  The  beft  of  which 
is  the  fofteft,  and  leaft  full  of  long  Hairs  ;  but 
Spanijh  Wool  is  reckoned  the  fineft  and  moft 
faleable  Commodity  ;  of  which  there  are  thefe 
feveral  Sorts  :  Vigognia  and  Segovia  Wool  the 
fineft  Sort,  the  fmall  Segovia  and  Segewen  Segovia 
of  Cajlile,  &c.  The  ordinary  Sort  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon  ;  the  fineft  white  Wool  of  Sevil, 
Malaga ,  and  Portugal.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
the  German  Wools  of  Rojlock ,  Stralfund ,  and 
Anclam ,  Newmark ,  Weydacker ,  St  et  in,  Thoorn , 
Dantzick,  Pruffta ,  Lunenburg ,  and  Bremen.  The 
Wool  that  is  produced  in  Berry ,  and  the  adjacent 
Parts  of  France ,  is  die  longeft,  and  generally  the 
coarfeft  in  Europe. 

[Almoft  every  Part  of  the  Sheep  have,  like 
thofè  of  the  Bull,  been  celebrated  for  fome  medi¬ 
cinal  Virtue;  but  the  prefent  Practice  takes  very 
little  Notice  of  any  of  them,  except  of  the  Suet 
as  in  an  Ingredient  in  Ointments  and  Plaifters. 

The  Æfypus  is  now  hardly  any  where  to  be  met 
with,  though  it  has  always  held  the  Credit  of  a 
ufeful  external  Remedy,  as  indeed  all  Animal 
Fats  may,  with  very  good  Reafon,  be  fuppofed 
more  fubtile  and  penetrating,  from  the  Share  of 
volatile  Salt  they  contain,  than  thofe  exprefled 
from  vegetable  Subftances.j 

12.  Of  the  Hart,  or  Deer. 

Pomet.  HP  H  E  Deer  is  an  Animal  fo  well  known 
every  where,  that  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  give  a  Defcription  of  it.  I  {hall  only 
inform  you  that  there  are  three  Kinds  underftood 
by  this  general  Word  Deer,  viz.  Firjl ,  The  Hart 
and  Hind,  which  are  called  in  England  the  Red 
Deer',  Secondly,  The  Fallow-Deer  ;  and  Thirdly , 
The  Roe-Buck  and  Doe.  All. which  are  Animals 
of  very  long  Lives,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  Stag’s 
Horn  kept  at  the  Caftle  of  Amboife,  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Length,  which  teftifies  the  extreme  Age  of 
the  Creature  that  bore  it.  Some  French  Hiftorians 
relate,  that  Charles  the  Sixth  killed  a  Deer  in  the 
Foreft  of  Sen/is,  which  had  a  Golden  Collar  about 
his  Neck,  wherein  were  engraved  thefe  Words, 
Hcc  Cælar  me  donavit,  Cæfar  gave  me  this.  This 
anfwers  to  a  Story  that  pafles  in  England ,  where 
it  is  reported,  that  King  fames  the  Firft,  in 
hunting,  took  a  Hart  with  a  Collar,  having  an 
Infcription  with  Julius  Cæfar  s  Name  therepn. 
But  as  to  the  Longevity  of  the  Creatures,  antient 
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Authors  have  been  abundantly  more  profufe  in 
their  Allowances  than  the  Moderns  ;  for  it  is 
affirmed  by  fome  of  the  former,  as  a  pofitive 
Truth,  that  Agathocles,  King  of  Sicily ,  hunting  in 
Calabria,  took  a  Hart  with  a  Collar  upon  him,  on 
which  was  written  Diomedes  Dianee,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  done  before  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
which  was  a  thoufand  Years  before  his  Time. 

The  red  and  fallow  Deer  are  generally  found  in 
all  Countries  of  Europe ,  and  feveral  Parts  of  Afta, 
Africa ,  and  America,  in  Parks,  Woods,  orForefts, 
feeding  upon  Grafs,  Hay,  Herbs,  and  Leaves  of 
Shrubs  and  Trees.  The  Roebuck  is  bred  chiefly 
in  America,  Syria,  Arabia ,  Greece ,  and  feveral 
Parts  of  Africa ,  in  Lycia,  Italy,  Spain ,  the  Alps , 
and  Germany.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Lycian 
Roes  never  go  over  the  Syrian  Mountains;  yet 
their  Delight  is  wholly  among  Hills  and  Rocks. 

As  to  the  medicinal  Ufes  of  the  Parts  of  thefe 
Animals,  they  are  in  the  main  one  and  the  fame  ; 
and  therefore  in  treating  of  them,  we  fhall  do  it 
generally  for  all  at  Once.  ‘The  Horns  are  the 
principal  Parts  in  Ufe,  whereof  there  are  many 
Remedies  prepared  ;  as  the  Rafpings,  the  calcined 
Powder,  the  jelly  of  Harts-Horn,  the  Oil,  Spirit, 
and  volatile  Salt;  and  the  Stag’s  Head  Water,, 
which  is  an  excellent  Medicine  to  facilitate  Deli¬ 
very,  refift  Poifon,  and  cure  malignant  Fevers. 
The  Dofe  is  from  one  Ounce  to  four,  but  thofe  who 
want  it  fhould  take  care  to  buy  it  of  honeft  People, 
it  being  very  fcarce  The  Oil,  Spirit,  and  Salt 
are  great  Cordials,  and  good  againft  fainting  and 
fwooning  Fits,  Heart-burnings,  Convulfions,  Fal- 
ling-ficknefs,  hyfterical  Fits,  and  provokes  Sweat  ; 
the  calcined  Powder  flops  Fluxes.  The  Hoofs 
have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Horns,  but  are 
much  more  powerful  Cephalicks  ;  the  Spirit,  or 
volatile  Salt,  or  Oil,  being  excellent  in  Epilepfies, 
and  Fits  of  the  Mother.  The  Bone,  or  rather 
Cartilage,  that  is  found  in  the  Heart  of  an  old 
Deer,  is  faid  to  be  cordial,  and  is  brought  into  the 
Confeftion  of  Hyacinth.  It  revives  the  Spirits, 
expels  Melancholy,  and  helps  the  Palpjtation  of 
the  Heart.  This  Bone  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Effect 
of  a  Polypus. 

The  Bones  of  this  Creature,  diftilled  in  a  Re¬ 
tort,  yield  a  volatile  Spirit,  Salt,  and  Oil,  but 
neither  fo  fine,  or  fo  much  in  Quantity  as  arife 
from  the  Horn.  The  Fat  or  Suet  is  equal  to 
the  beft  Emollient.  It  lénifiés  and  foftens  Callo- 
fities,  Contractions,  fchirrous  and  cancerous  Sub- 
ftances.  The  Marrow  being  purified,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  keeping,  has  the  fame  Virtues,  and 
may  be  ufed  the  lame  Way.  The  Powder  or 
Filing  of  the  Penis,  given  in  Wine,  is  diurelick, 
and  good  againft  the  Colick  and  Dyfentery  : 
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Some  have  affirmed  it  provokes  to  Venery.  The 
Skin  or  Hide  of  the  Haft,  Hart,  Hind,  Buck,  or 
Doe,  are  of  great  Ufe,  when  dreffed,  for  Gar¬ 
ments,  Gloves,  Stockings,  Bags,  Shoes,  Boots, 
and  other  Things  ;  and  the  Stones  that  are  fome- 
times  met  with  in  the  Stomach,  or  Gall-bladder, 
are  fomething  like  Bczoar ,  both  in  Figure  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  but  not  altogether  fo  powerful,  and  nothing 
near  fo  much  valued. 

Cervus,  or  the  Deer ,  is  a  large  four- 
Lcmery.  footed  Animal,  that  is  very  lively, 
fprightly,  and  agile,  living  a  long  Time, 
and  bearing  a  great  Branch  of  Horns,  that  ferve 
him  for  his  Defence,  and  drop  off  in  the  Spring¬ 
time,  inftead  of  which  new  ones  put  forth.  The 
Female  Hind  or  Doe,  is  called  Cerva  in  Latin  ; 
the  young  one  Hinnulus ,  or  the  Fawn.  The 
whole  abounds  with  abundance  of  volatile  Salt 
and  Oil.  The  Velvet  Horns  are  fo  foft,  during 
the  firft  Month,  that  they  may  eafily  be  beat  off  ; 
and  being  made  into  a  Jelly,  are  ufed  to  haften  the 
Birth.  The  Rafpings  of  Harts-Horn  are  proper 
for  Ptifans,  Jelly,  &c.  The  Bone  found  in  the 
Heart  of  a  Stag,  is  fometimes  half  as  long  as  the 
little  Finger,  broad  as  the  Nail,  flat  and  thin, 
ufually  triangular  and  white.  Chufe  the  leaft 
rather  than  the  biggeft,  becaufe  the  Bone  in  an 
Ox’s  Heart  is  often  impofed  upon  you  for  that. 
It  is  almoft  cartilaginous  when  taken  out  of  the 
Animal,  but  hardens  into  a  bony  Subftance  after¬ 
wards.  The  Bone  in  the  Deer's  Heel  is  proper 
in  the  bloody  Flux,  being  given  in  Powder  to  a 
Drachm.  The  Marrow  is  yellowilh,  inclining  to 
white,  and  may  be  ufed  externally  in  Rheumatifms 
Sciatica’s ,  Cfc.  The  Suet  is  likewife  profitable 
for  the  fame  Ends,  being  emollient,  ftrengthening 
to  the  Nerves,  and  refolutive. 

[The  Virtues  of  Harts-Horn  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  Thing  to  be  faid  of  them 
here.  The  Os  de  Corde  Cervi  is  a  Congeries  of 
Arteries  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Stags  Heart  oflified, 
as  we  fometimes  find  the  crural  and  other  Ar¬ 
teries  in  human  Bodies.  Its  Virtues  feem  to  be 
altogether  imaginary,  and  it  is  feldom  to  be  met 
with  genuine,  if  it  were  of  any  real  Values;  the 
fame  oflified  Subftance  from  the  Hearts  of  Oxen 
being  often  fold  in  its  Place,  and.  oftener  than 
that  the  Offa  Hyoidea  of  various  Animals.] 

13.  Of  the  Goar. 

Pomet.  Op  H  E  Goat  is  an  Animal  univerfally 
known  in  France ,  Italy ,  Cyprus , 
Candia ,  and  other  Parts.  The  chief  Com¬ 
modity  we  fell  which  comes  from  thefe  Animals, 
is  a  Kind  of  Fat  or  Greafe  which  is  found  ftick- 
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ing  to  the  Beards  of  the  Animals,  efpecially  fuch 
of  them  as  feed  upon  the  Leaves  of  a  certain 
Shrub,  very  common  in  the  hot  Countries,  which 
the  Botanijls  call  Cl  ft  us  Ledum.  The  Leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  rough,  very  gluey,  of  a 
dark  Green,  and  continue  all  the  Year. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  gather  this 
Greafe  with  wooden  Inftruments,  like  Combs, 
and  then  make  it  up,  being  commonly  full  of 
Hair  and  other  Filth,  into  a  Mafs,  or  Cakes  of 
different  Size  and  Weight,  which  is  what  is  called 
natural  Labdanum ,  or  Ladanum ,  or  Labdanum  in 
the  Beard  ;  but  fince  the  Iflanders  underftood  that 
there  was  a  fweet  pleafant  Smell  in  this  greafy 
Matter,  and  that  when  it  was  well  purified,  it 
would  be  confiderably  valued,  they  have  taken 
care  to  melt  it,  and  ftrain  it  through  Cloths,  as 
well  to  take  out  the  Drofs,  as  to  give  it  a  more 
fragrant  Smell.  Having  thus  refined  it,  they  wrap 
it  up  in  fine  thin  Bladders,  as  we  have  it  brought 
us,  and  to  which  we  give  the  Name  of  Liquid 
Labdanum ,  or  Black  Balfam.  This  Fat,  thus 
prepared,  is  much  ufed  in  England:  As  for  what 
is  ufed  in  France  it  is  fcarce  worth  fpeaking  of  ; 
the  Prefumers  being  the  only  People  that  deal  in 
it,  cither  becaufe  of  its  Dearnefs,  or  becaufe  it  is 
but  little  known.  The  remaining  Mafs,  from 
which  they  have  expreffed  the  Liquid  Labdanum , 
they  make  into  Rolls,  in  the  Shape  of  the  Rolls  of 
Wax-candle,  and  this  they  call  7 ivjled  Labdanum. 

Chufe  the  bearded  Labdanum ,  the  mod  fragrant 
and  cleaned:  you  can  get.  The  liquid  Kind  ought 
to  be  of  a  thick  Confiftence,  of  a  fine  Jet  Black, 
fweet  and  pleafant,  of  a  Smell,  inclining  to  that  of 
Ambergreafe ,  which  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
Merchants  to  fell  Liquid  Labdanum  for.  black 
Ambergreafe.  As  to  the  twifted  Sort,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected,  as  being  full  of  nothing  but  Dirt 
and  Sand,  as  maybe  known  by  its  Weight,  and 
by  the  Quantity  of  ftiining  Particles  it  is  full  of  ; 
notw'ithftanding  its  being  the  worft,  it  is  however 
much  ufed,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  the  beft,  and 
eafy  to  Powder.  Befides  thefe  different  Sorts  of 
Labdanum ,  we  have  prepared  Goat’s  Blood,  which 
is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  and  that  it  may  be  endowed 
with  the  excellent  Qualities,  which  the  Antients 
attributed  to  it,  the  Beaft  muff:  be  fed  for  fome 
Time  with  aromatical  Herbs,  and  fuch  as  are 
proper  to  break  the  Stone,  and  muff:  not  be  above 
four  or  five  Years  old.  Having  cut  its  Throat, 
you  are  to  referve  only  the  middle  or  fécond 
Blood,  rejecting  what  comes  out  firft  and  laft. 
This  middle  Blood  you  are  to  put  into  an  earthen 
Veil'd,  covered  with  a  clean  Cloth,  to  hinder  Duff: 
or  Dirt  from  falling  into  it,  and  then  expofe  it  to 
the  Sun,  or  fet  ft  in  the  Shade  to  dry*  and  when 
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it  is  well  dried,  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  Glafs  Phial 
to  keep  it  for  Ufe.  They  ufually  prepare  the 
Blood  of  a  Goat  in  the  Month  of  July ,  when  the 
Creature  has  had  Time  to  feed  on  aromatick 
Herbs.  It  is  fudorifick,  aperitive,  and  refolvent  ; 
good  in  Pléurifies,  Stoppages  of  Urine,  and  the 
Stone.  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two  Drachms. 
Van  Hebnont  affirms,  that  if  you  hang  the  Goat  by 
the  Horns,  and  bending  the  hind  Feet  to  the  Sides 
of  his  Head,  in  this  Pofture  caule  his  Tefticlcs  to 
be  cut  out,  and  dry  the  Blood  that  runs  from  the 
Wound,  it  will  become  as  hard  as  Glafs,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  beat  into  Powder,  and  quite  different 
from  that  taken  from  the  Throat.  He  alfo  afferts, 
that  one  Drachm  of  this  taken  will  infallibly  eafe 
and  cure  the  Pleurify  without  Blood-letting. 

We  bring  from  Auvergne  near  Lyons ,  and 
Never s,  a  great  deal  of  Goats  Suet ;  it  being  not 
only  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpecially  that  of  the 
He-Goat,  but  alfo  ufed  to  many  different  Purpofes. 
It  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  clear  white  within  and 
without  ;  and  take  care  it  be  not  mixed  with 
Mutton  Suet,  which  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  ; 
therefore  do  not  buy  it  of  Merchants  you  cannot 
truft.  As  to  the  Skin,  it  is  of  great  Ufe  ;  as,  to 
carry  Wine,  Oil,  Turpentine,  and  many  Liquors 
in.  The  Eajlern  People  ufe  the  Skins  of  thefe 
Creatures  to  crofs  a  River  with,  and  in  the  Rafts 
or  Floats  of  Timber  on  which  they  carry  their 
Goods  upon  the  Rivers  in  the  Eajl-Indies. 

Befides  thefe  Ufes,  the  People  of  the  Levant 
drefs  Goats  Skins,  and  Sheep  Skins,  and  dye  them 
of  a  red  Colour,  by  the  help  of  Stic-Lac,  and 
other  Drugs,  and  then  they  become  what  we 
call  Turkey  Leather,  w’hich  we  have  a  confider- 
able  Trade  in,  becaufe  of  the  great  Ufe  made  of 
it  in  France  upon  feveral  Occafions.  The  true 
Turkey  Leather  fhould  be  of  a  beautiful  Scarlet 
Colour,  and  a  fine  Grain.  We  make  this  Kind 
of  Leather  at  Marfeilles  and  Paris  ;  but  it  is  not 
of  fo  good  a  Colour,  and  will  not  laft  lo  long.  As 
to  the  black  Leather,  the  belt  comes  from  Bar¬ 
bary  ,  in  that  it  is  of  a.  finer  Black,  and  better 
Grain.  They  make  this  alfo  at  -Rouen  ;  but  it  is 
neither  fo  good  nor  fo  beautiful,  as  thofe  made  in 
Barbary. 

The  Goats  Skins,  that  have  brought  over  the 
Ft  • ovence  Oils,  are  bought  up  by  People,  who  drefs 
and  make  a  kind  of  Chamoy  Leather  of  them, 
which  ferves  for  many  Ufes. 

14  .Of  the  Wild  Goat. 

Pomet.  '  I  '  H  E  wild  Goat  is  an  Animal  little 
JL  known  in  France ,  but  very  common 
in  Switzerland \  upon  which  Account  1  thought  it 
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would  not  be  amifs  fe  relate  what  Bellonius  has 
written  of  it,  of  which  this  is  the  Subftance  : 
“  Wolves  will  not  live  in  the  Ifle  of  Crete  ;  for 
{c  which  Reafon  they  leave  all  their  Cattle  in  the 
<c  open  Paftures  without  Fear*  and  efpecially  their 
“  Sheep  and  Lambs.  When  the  Inhabitants  of 
“  the  Country  take  the  Kids  of  the  wild  Goats,  of 
“  which  there  are  great  Plenty,  they  bring  them 
**  up  with  the  domeftick  Goats ,  and  fo  they  be- 
“  come  the  Property  of  thofe  who  tame  them  ; 
“  but  the  wild  ones  are  theirs  who  can  take  or 
“  kill  them.  They  do  not  exceed  the  common 
<c  Goat  in  Bulk,  but  they  have  no  lefs  Flefh  upon 
“  them  than  a  large  Deer,  and  they  are  covered 
ce  wdth  the  lame  Sort  of  Hair,  fhort  and  thick, 
c<  not  like  the  Goats.  The  Males  have  a  large 
ic  brown  Beard,  which  no  other  ftag-haired  Crea- 
“  ture  has  ;  they  become  grey  with  Age,  and  have 
“  a  black  Lift  down  their  Backs.  W e  have 
“  them  on  our  Mountains,  and  efpecially  on  Pre~ 
“  cipices  that  are  difficult  of  Accefs  ;  one  would 
“  wonder  to  fee  fuch  a  little  Animal  carry  fuch 
“  a  Weight  of  Horns  on  his  Head  ;  for  they  are 
“  fometimes  four  Cubits  long.  There  are  two 
“  Sorts  of  thefe  Goats ,  as  I  have  made  appear 
“  from  the  different  Horns  brought  from  Cyprus 
“  and  Crete,  which  I  prefented  to  M.  Le  Baily. 
“  There  are  fome  Peafants  on  tire  Tops  of  the 
“  higheft  Mountains  of  Crete,  that  are  fuch 
“  Archers,  efpecially  about  the  Mountains  of 
“  Sphachia  and  Madara ,  that  they  can  wound 
“  them  with  their  Arrows  five  and  twenty  Paces 
“  diftant  :  And  in  order  to  come  at  them,  they 
“  take  the  She-Goats  which  they  have  tamed, 
“  and  brought  up  from  young  ones,  and  tie  them 
“  in  fome  Paffage  of  the  Mountains  where  the 
“  He-Goats  ufe  to  go,  and  lie  in  wait  on  the  con- 
“  trary  Side  to  the  Wind,  for  fear  the  wild  Goat, 
“  who  is  fo  exquifite  of  Smell  as  to  feent  you  a 
“  hundred  Paces,  fhould  difeover  them.  The 
“  Male  finding  the  She-Goat  on  the  Way,  flops, 
“  and  then  the  Peafant  draws  his  Bow  ;  and  if  by 
“  chance  he  wounds  him  but  flighty,  though  the 
“  Arrow  flicks  in  his  Body,  he  knows  how  to 
“  cure  him felf  j  for  he  runs  to  the  Dittany,  which 
“  is  an  Herb  that  grows  upon  the  Rocks  in  Crete , 
“  and  broufes  upon  it,  by  which  Means  he  heals 
“  himfelf.”  The  Sivitzers  hunt  thefe  Animals 
both  for  eating  and  for  their  Blood,  which  they 
prepare  as  aforefaid,  and  ufe  for  diffolving  the 
Stone,  forafmuch  as  it  has  greater  Virtue  than 
the  Blood  of  the  common  Goat  ;  efpecially 
when  they  feed  on  Saxifrage,  or  other  Herbs  of 
like  Qualities.  It  is  alfo  elleemed  good  in  Pleurifies  ; 
the  Dofe  is  one  Drachm.  As  to  the  Choice  of  it, 
take  care  that  it  is  genuine,  and  that  is  fofficient. 
t  5  Caper 
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Caper  vil  Capra,  Hircusvel  H ire  a,  the 
Lemery.  He  or  She-Goat,  are  both  the  tame  and 
the  wild,  one  or  other  of  which  are  In¬ 
habitants  of  moft  Parts  of  the  World  ;  beiides 
which  there  are  the  Rock  Goat,  and  the  Oryx, 
or  the  African  wild  Goat.  But  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  here  to  the  wild  and  tame  Goat ,  that  feed 
upon  barren  Mountains,  and  wafte  Places,  and 
eat  almoft  all  Sorts  of  green  Things  whatfoever  ; 
fo  that  they  live  and  grow  fat  upon  what  any 
other  living  Creature  would  be  ftarved  with. 
Their  Increafe  is  prodigious  ;  for  they  fometimes 
bring  forth  four,  and  fometimes  five  at  a  Time; 
and  the  Ewe  Kinds  will  have  young  ones  before 
they  are  a  Year  old.  The  Profit  of  keeping 
Goats,  which  is  only  proper  for  barren  and  hilly 
Countries,  befides  the  Advantage  of  keeping  the 
Family,  arifes  from  their  Hides  and  Tallow  ;  their 
Hides  being  the  fame  Skins  which  in  Turkey  they 
make  Turkey  Leather  of;  and  in  Spain ,  Spanijh 
Leather,  and  Cordivant ,  fo  called  from  Corduba. 
Thefe  Skins  are  fo  valuable,  that  in  fome  Countries 
they  go  in  Tale  for  Money,  as  the  Cocoa  Nuts  do 
in  others. 

Of  what  Ufe  the  Leather  is,  daily  Obfervation 
proves  to  us.  Of  the  beft  tanned  Leather, 
which  is  the  Turkey  and  Spanijh ,  are  made  Covers 
for  Chairs,  alfo  Shoes  and  Boots  for  the  Gentry  and 
better  Sort  of  People  ;  of  Cordivant  and  Kid  Skins 
are  made  vaft  Numbers  of  Gloves  of  all  Sorts  ; 
of  the  Vellum  may  be  made  Covers  for  Books, 
Drum-Heads,  Deeds,  Maps,  Books,  and  other 
Writings.  Theirs  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Leather  for 
univerfal  Ufe,  both  for  Strength,  Subftance,  and 
Goodnefs,  next  to  Neats  Leather.  The  Horns 
and  Hoofs  of  thefe  Creatures  abound  with  a  great 
deal  of  volatile  Salt,  Oil,  and  Spirit,  which  are 
equally  ufeful  with  the  Preparations  from  Harts¬ 
horn.  The  Powder  of  the  dried  Tefticles  is 
boafted  by  fome  to  be  no  ways  inferior  to  Caflor  ; 
and  being  given  to  a  Drachm,  cures  Fits  of  the 
Mother  to  a  Miracle.  A  volatile  Oil  drawn  from 
the  Brain  of  the  Goat,  and  well  rectified,  is  com¬ 
pared  with  Goddard’s  Drops,  that  made  fuch  a 
Noife  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  may  very  likely  anfwer  as  well,  fince  that  Me¬ 
dicine  was  no  more  than  an  exalted  volatile  Oil, 
as  this  is,  and  fo  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  Clafs. 

[The  Parts  of  the  Goat  faid  to  be  ufeful  in 
Medicine,  are  the  Blood,  Marrow,  Suet,  Milk, 
Dung,  Urine,  Bladder,  Caul,  Skin,  and  Gall,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Stones  generated  in  the 
Stomach  ;  but  fcarce  any  of  thefe  are  now  ever 
preferibed  or  kept  in  the  Shops. 

The  wild  Goat  is  the  Ibex ,  Aldrov.  Do  JJuad. 
Bijul.  730.  Gefn.  De  ^uad.  303.  Hircus  ferus , 
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Bellon.  Obf.  Ed.  Cluf.  20.  It  is  found  on  the  Alps 
and  other  high  Mountains.  The  Blood  of  this 
Creature  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Medicine  in  the 
Stone  and  Gravel. 

Labdanum  is  a  Gum  Refin  that  flows  from  the 
Cijlus  Ladanifera  Cretica  vera.  Park.  Tbeat.  666. 
Ci/lus  Ladanifera  Cretica  fore  purpurea.  Tour.  19. 
Cijlus  a  qua  Ladanum  in  Creta  colligitur.  Bellon.  Obf. 
Lib.  i.  Cap.  7.  In  the  Time  of  Diofcorides ,  it 
was  gathered  from  the  Hair  of  the  Goats  which  fed 
among  the  Cifus's  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  gathered 
from  the  Shrubs  themfelves,  with  a  kind  of  Rakes, 
with  many  Thongs  of  raw  Leather,  which  they 
gently  draw  over  the  Shrubs,  and  afterwards 
ferape  the  Labdanum  from  them  with  proper 
Inftruments.  It  is  very  fragrant,  -and  an  admir¬ 
able  Balfamick  and  Aftringent.] 

15.  Of  the  Shamoy,  or  Rock  Goat. 

UPON  our  Mountains,  and  efpe-  Pomet. 

dally  on  the  Pyrenees,  we  meet  with 
a  kind  of  wild  Goat,  called  the  Shamoy ,  or  Rock 
Goat.  There  is  a  great  Trade  carried  on  with 
thefe  Skins,  by  which  they  convey  Oil,  Wine, 
and  other  Liquids  out  of  the  mountainous  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  which  they  make  feveral  other  Ufes; 
for  thefe  Shamoy  Skins,  being  dreffed,  are  made 
into  Gloves,  Stockings,  Drawers,  Breeches, 
Waiftcoats,  Caps,  &c.  becaufe  they  may  be 
wafhed  as  Linen  is,  and  be  dyed  into  what 
curious  Colour  you  pleafe,  as  Orange,  Lemon, 
Buff,  Black,  Green,  Red,  Blue,  or  the  like. 

This  Shamoy  is  a  very  wild  Animal,  that  is  not 
to  be  met  with,  but  on  the  very  Heights  of  the 
Rocks  and  Mountains;  for  which  Reafon  the 
Latins  call  him  Rupicapra ,  or  the  Rock  Goat,  and 
he  moftly  feeds  upon  the  Herb  we  call  Leopard’s 
Bane.  Sometimes  we  find  in  the  Stomach  of  thefe 
Animals  a  Stone  of  different  Colours  and  Sizes, 
which  is  called  German  Bezoar ,  becaufe  the  Ger¬ 
mans  efteem  this  not  inferior  in  Virtue  to  the 
Oriental  Bezoar. 

The  Shamoy  is  of  the  Size  of  the  common 
Goat:  His  Horns  are  final],  black,  bent  forwards, 
and  very  (harp;  the  Tail  not  above  three  Inches 
long.  They  have  large  Eyes,  and  never  ftep  but 
on  the  Tips  of  their  Toes.  They  are  coated  like 
a  Faun,  and  have  a  Streak  running  all  along  the 
Back. 

Rupicapra,  or  the  Rock  Goat,  is  a 
wild  Goat,  no  bigger  than  the  common  Lcmery > 
Kind,  which  frequents  the  Rocks  and 
high  Hills  ;  as  the  Alps ,  Pyrenees,  & e.  The  Horns 
of  this  Animal  are  oddly  turned,  for  they  rife  up¬ 
right  firft,  and  then  wind  forward  like  a  Hook. 

They 
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They  feed  upon  the  Plants  that  grow  on  the  Sands 
and  Tops  of  the  Rocks  ;  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Doronicum  Romanian.  The  Male  is  called 
in  Latin ,  Dama ,  being  a  very  fhy  and  timorous 
Creature.  Both  the  He  and  She  afford  abundance 
of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  The  Liver  is  proper  to 
flop  Fluxes  of  the  Belly;  their  Blood  allays  Ver¬ 
tigo’s.  The  Fat  is  excellent  for  Ulcers  of  the 
Lungs  and  Phthificks,  being  taken  in  Milk.  The 
Gall  dries  up,  and  wafles  away  Films  and  Ca¬ 
taracts  in  the  Eyes. 

[The  Chamois  or  Gemp  is  the  Dorcas  five 
Rupicapra,  Aldrov.  De  Afuad.  Biful.  725.  Rupi- 
capra ,  Bcllon.  Ohf  Ed.  Cluf  57,  JonJ.  De  fh/ad. 
52.  The  Blood,  Liver,  Gall,  and  Dung  of  this 
Animal  have  all  their  feveral  Virtues  aferibed  to 
them,  but  are  none  of  them  ever  now  ufed  in 
Medicine.  The  Ægragropila,  or  German  Bezsar, 
found  in  the  Stomach  of  this  Creature,  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  of  Bezoar.  It  is 
of  various  Sizes,  and  fometimes  as  big  as  a  Wal¬ 
nut.  It  is  faid-to  have  very  great  Virtues,  but  is 
feldom  feen  among  us.] 

16.  Of  the  Shagreen. 

Pomet.  HA  G  R  IN  in  the  French ,  or  what 
'-y  is  called  Shagreen  in  Englijh ,  is  the 
Skin  of  ah  Animal  very  common  in  Turkey  and 
Poland ,  which  the  Turks  and  Poles  make  ufe  of  to 
carry  their  Baggage,  as  in  other  Parts  they  do 
Mules,  Horfes,  Gfc.  When  this  Animal  is  dead, 
they  take  the  hinder  Part  of  his  Skin,  and  hang  it 
in  the  Air,  after  having  flrewed  it,  when  raw, 
with  Muftard-feed.  They  leave  the  Skins  thus 
expofed  to  the  Weather  feveral  Days,  then  take 
them  in,  and  tan  them,  and  when  they  aredrelfed, 
export  them.  This  Skin  is  very  hard  when  dry, 
and  foft  when  fteeped  in  Water.  I  have  been 
affured,  that  that  which  makes  this  Skin  fo  hard, 
is  becaufe  this  Animal  fits  down  and  refis  upon 
his  Buttocks.  They  bring  two  forts  of  Shagreen 
from  Turkey,  to  wit,  the  grey,  or  afh- coloured, 
which  is  the  belt,  and  the  white  Shagreen,  which 
is  dirty,  and  not  nearly  fo  good. 

Chufe  your  Shagreen  Skins  of  right  Turkey ,  or 
Conjlantinople ,  as  being  much  better  than  thofe  of 
Algiers  and  Tripoli.  There  come  feme  likewife 
from  Poland ,  which  you  ought  not  to  meddle 
with,  becaufe  they  are  too  dry,  and  will  not  take 
in  the  Alum  when  they  come  to  be  dyed.  Like- 
wife  chufe  the  largeft,  faireft,  and  evenefl  Skins, 
with  a  little  round  Grain  well  formed,  with  as  few 
Places  altogether  frnooth  as  pofhble  ;  thofe  of  a 
Urge  ar.d  uneven  Grain  being  lefs  faleable,  though 
no  lei's  ht  for  Ufe.  The  Uie  of  tills  Shagreen  is 


very  univerfal  for  all  Sorts  of  Pocket  Utenfils, 
Watch-cafes,  travelling  Furniture,  and  the  like. 
They  may  dye  thefe  Skins  of  what  Colour  they 
pleafe  ;  but  the  mod  common  are  black,  green, 
and  red.  The  mod  beautiful  and  deareft  is  the 
red  Colour,  becaufe  of  the  Vermilion  and  Car¬ 
mine  with  which  it  is  dyed.  You  may  know  the 
true  Shagreen  from  the  Spani/h  Leather  made  into 
Shagreen ,  becaufe  the  laid  is  neither  fo  rough  nor 
fo  hard  ;  but  will  wrear  fmooth,  which  the  true 
will  not. 

[The  Chagrin ,  or  Shagreen  Leather,  is  the  Skin 
of  the  Buttocks  of  the  Onager.  Rail  Synop.  Anim. 
63.  Aldrov.  332.  Jonf.  De  Ahead.  14.  Onager , 
five  Afinus  fylveflris.  G  eft.  De  fund.  21.  It  differs; 
but  very  little  from  the  common  Afs.  No  Part 
of  it  has  been  ever  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

Of  Bears  Greafe. 

Befides  the  feveral  Parts  of  Quadrupeds  already 
deferibed,  we  fell  Bears  Greafe  and  Suet,  which 
are  brought  from  the  Mountains  of  Switzerland , 
Savoy ,  and  Canada.  The  Greafe,  if  it  be  good, 
ought  to  be  frefh,  or  new  melted,  greyifh,  gluey, 
and  of  a  ftrong  ill  Smell,  of  a  middle  Con- 
fiflence,  that  is  to  fay,  betwixt  hard  and  foft  ; 
and  meddle  not  with  that  which  is  white  and 
hard,  being  mixed  with  Suet.  This  Fat,  or 
Greafe,  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  curing  cold 
rheumatick  Humours.  It  is  alfo  much  valued  for 
eafing  Pains  of  the  Gout,  by  rubbing  tire  afflidted 
Part,  and  to  make  the  Hair  grow  ;  it  being 
efteemed  admirable  againft  Baldnefs,  efpecially 
when  incorporated  with  Bees  in  Powder  and  Nut- 
Oil.  As  for  the  Bears  Suet,  there  is  but  very  little 
of  it  brought  into  France ,  it  being  little  ufed, 
and  that  only  by  thofe  wrho  wall  not  come  up  to 
the  Price  of  the  Greafe.  The  Bears  Gall  is  good 
in  Epilcpfies  and  Afthmas,  taken  from  two  to 
eight  Drops.  It  is  alfo  ufed  externally  to  cleanfe 
old  Ulcers. 

We  fell  likewife  the  Greafe  of  the  Badger ,  as 
very  fovereign  in  nephritick  Cafes,  and  Sciatica 
Pains.  And  we  have  alfo  Pencils  made  of  the 
Badger’s  Hair  for  the  Painter’s  Ufe.  This  Crea¬ 
ture  is  about  as  big  as  a  Fox,  but  fhorter  and 
thicker  ;  the  Skin  is  hard,  rough,  and  has  rugged 
harfh  Hair  upon  it,  of  an  intermingled  grided 
Colour,  fometimes  whiter,  fometimes  blacker; 
the  Back  almoft  black,  the  Belly  almoft  white  ; 
the  Teeth  are  very  flurp,  the  Tail  fliort  and  hairy, 
of  different  Colours  ;  it  is  long-fnouted,  has  Ihort 
Legs  before,  yet  fhorter  behind,  little  Ears,  fmull 
Eyes,  lharp  Claws,  and  is  a  Beaft  commonly  very 
fat,  and  of  a  llrong  {linking  Smell  ;  the  whole 
f  2  Length 
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Length  of  him,  from  the  Snout  to  the  Tip  of  the 
Tail,  is  not  above  two  Feet  and  a  half. 

The  Liver  and  Bowels  of  the  Wolf  dried,  are 
recommended  for  the  Cure  of  all  Difeafes  arifing 
from  the  Liver  and  Bowels,  particularly  the  Cho- 
lick;  and  the  Heart  of  the  fame  Creature  is 
efteemed  good  in  Epilepfies.  We  alfo  fell  the 
Greafe  and  dried  Lungs  of  the  Fox.  The  laft 
efteemed  excellent  againft  Coughs,  Afthma’s, 
Phthificks,  Wheefings,  Hoarfenefs,  Shortnefs  of 
Breathing,  and  all  other  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs. 
The  Greafe  is  admirable  for  the  Ear-ach,  and  to 
rub  the  Limbs  of  fuch  Perfons  as  are  iubjedt  to 
Ccnvulfions,  Palfies,  Tremblings,  and  Weaknefs 
in  any  Part. 

Of  the  Mufk  Rat. 

There  are  alfo  the  Tefticles  of  a  little  Creature 
brought  us,  called,  in  the  American  Iflands ,  Piloris , 
or  Mufk  Rat,  becaufe  of  its  Refemblance  to 
our  common  Rats,  except  that  the  Weft- Indian 
are  much  larger.  They  fell  thefe  for  Mufk ,  to 
People  that  do  not  underftand  them  ;  but  it  is  an 
eafy  Matter  to  find  it  out,  fince  thefe  are  no 
longer  or  thicker  than  a  Child’s  little  Finger. 
The  Mufk  Rats ,  according  to  Father  Du  Tertre , 
have  the  fame  Shape  with  ours,  but  are  fo  much 
bigger,  that  one  will  out-weigh  four  of  ours  : 
The  Hair  upon  the  Belly  is  white,  and  that  on  the 
Back  black  ;  they  fmell  fo  ftrong  of  Mufk,  that 
they  perfume  all  the  Air  about  them  as  they  go. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Martinico  eat  them  ;  but 
they  are  forced,  after  they  have  fkinned  them,  to 
leave  them  one  Night  in  the  Air,  and  then  throw 
away  the  firft  Water  they  are  boiled  in,  to  take  off 
the  too  ffrong  Scent  of  the  Mufk.  Thefe  Rats 
are  natural  to  the  Ifland,  and  they  had  none  of 
the  common  Kind,  ’till  of  late  that  they  were 
brought  thither  by  the  Ships  that  trade  there. 

[The  Bears  Greafe  is  now  feldom  ufed,  or 
.found  genuine  among  our  Druggifts,  the  others 
icarce  at  all  ;  and  the  Tefticles  of  the  Mufk  Rat, 
the  Piloris,  Lem.  Didiion.  des  Droug.  424.  are  of 
no  other  Ufe  than  to  adulterate  the  true  Mufk 
with.] 

17.  Of  the  Oftrich. 

Pomlt.  HE  Of  rich  is  a  Bird  that  has  fhort 

JL  Wings,  and  is  much  valued  for  its 
Feathers  ;  which  ferve  as  Ornaments  for  Hats, 
Caps,  Beds,  and  Canopies  of  State.  The  Of  riches 
are  taken  in  Africa,  and  are  very  common  in 
Peru,  where  they  march  in  Flocks  like  Cattle  : 
The  Natives  eat  their  Flefh,  and  their  Eggs  are 
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good,  though  hard  of  Digeftion:  This  is  the 
largeft  of  all  Birds,  being  feven  Feet  high,  and 
fometimes  more.  His  Head  is  fmall,  depreffed, 
or  fiat-crowned,  and  almoft  like  a  Goofe’s  ;  the 
Bill  is  compreffed  and  fmall,  of  a  triangular 
Figure,  Horn  coloured,  with  a  black  Tip  ;  it  has 
great  Eyes,  with  a  Hazel-coloured  Iris  ;  the  Head 
and  Neck,  almoft  as  far  as  the  Breaft,  arc  bare 
of  Feathers,  as  alfo  the  Thighs;  the  Head  and 
Neck  are  covered  with  a  certain  Down,  or  thiiv 
fi  t  Hairs  :  The  Sides  under  the  Wings  and  Thighs 
are  ablblutely  bare;  the  Wings  are  fmall,  and 
altogether  ufelefs  for  Flying,  defigned  only  to 
allift  the  Bird  in  Running.  The  Feathers  of  the 
Back,  in  the  Cock,  are  Coal  black  ;  in  the  Hen 
only  dufky,  and  fo  loft  that  they  refemble  a  kind 
of  Wool;  the  Wing-Feathers  beneath,  are  of 
the  fame  Colour  with  thole  in  the  Back  ;  but 
above,  in  their  upper  Part,  they  are  purely  white  : 
The  Tail  is  thick,  bufhy,  and  round,  not  as  in 
other  Birds,  fpread  out  in  Breadth;  the  Feathers 
in  the  Cock  being  whitifli,  in  the  Hen  dufkifh. 
Its  Neck  and  Legs  are  very  long  ;  it  wants  the 
back  Toes,  and  has  but  two  others  ;  the  one  Toe 
is  five  Inches  and  a  half,  and  the  other  eight 
Inches  long,  covered  with  great  disjointed  annu¬ 
lary  Scales.  It  lays  very  large  Eggs,  of  four  or 
five  Inches  Diameter,  one  of  which  has  Meat 
enough  in  it  to  ferve  feven  or  eight  People,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  hard  ftrong  Shell,  which  they  cover  in 
the  Sands,  and  forfake,  never  taking  any  more 
Care  of  them,  but  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

They  have  differed  feveral  Of  riches  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  ;  the  largeft  whereof  was 
feven  Feet  and  an  half  high  from  the  Ground  to 
the  Top  of  his  Head.  The  Eye  is  oval  like  a 
Man’s,  having  large  Eye-brows  ;  and  the  upper 
Eye-lid  is  moveable,  contrary  to  the  Generality 
of  Birds,  with  an  Eye-lid  within,  as  a  great  many 
Brutes  have  ;  the  Bill  is  fhort  and  pointed  ;  the 
Tongue  is  fmall  and  adhering,  as  that  of  Fifties; 
the  Thighs  large,  flefhy,  and  without  Feathers, 
covered  with  a  white  Skin,  a  little  reddifh  :  The 
Legs  are  covered  with  great  Scales  ;  the  Feet  cleft, 
having  only  two  Toes,  with  large  Claws.  The 
Oftrich  carries  the  Quill  exa£Uy  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Feather,  upon  which  Account  the  Ægyptians 
reprefented  Jufice  by  it.  When  they  came  to 
examine  the  Infide  of  this  Creature,  they  met 
with  five  Diaphragms  or  Partitions,  which  divide 
the  Trunk  into  five  Parts;  four  of  which  were 
placed  ftrait  up  and  down  ;  and  a  fifth  fituated 
acrofs,  or  thwart  the  Ventricles,  which  were 
found  full  of  Herbs,  Hay,  Barley,  Beans,  Bones, 
and  Stones,  of  which  there  were  fome  of  the  Big-. 
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refs  of  a  Hen’s  Egg.  They  found  in  one  feventy 
Pieces  of  Money  ;  the  moft  Part  of  which  was 
wafted  and  gone,  and  that  apparently  by  their 
mutual  Attrition  one  againft  the  other,  rather 
than  by  Corrofion.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Of  riches  fwallow  Iron  for  the  fame  End  that  Eirds 
do  Pebbles  and  Gravel,  to  help  them  to  grind  their 
Food,  and  not  nourifh  them,  or  to  digeft  it,  as  the 
Antients ,  believed,  for  they  perifh  if  they  fwallow 
too  much  of  it. 

The  Flefh  of  the  Of  rich  is  fat,  and  faid  to 
caufe  an  Appetite,  and  reftore  in  Confumptions. 
The  Ventricle,  or  Skin  of  the  Stomach,  ftrength- 
ens  and  affifts  Digeltion.  The  Fat  is  hotter 
than  Goofe  Greafe,  and  may  be  ufed  with  great 
Advantage  to  diffolve  hard  Swellings,  relax  con- 
trafled  Nerves,  and  eafe  Pain.  Befides  the 
African  Of  rich,  already  defcribed,  there  are  three 
other  Sorts,  to  wit,  the  American ,  the  Emeu  or 
Caffoivary,  and  the  Dode, 

The  American  Of  riches  are  fomewhat  lefs  than 
the  former.  Their  Legs  are  long,  and  they  have 
three  Toes  on  each  Foot,  one  of  which  ftands 
backwards.  The  Head  is  like  that  of  a  Goofe, 
the  Neck  twenty-four  Inches  long,  which  they 
carry  bended  like  a  Swan  or  Stork  ;  the  Bill  is 
comprefted,  or  flat,  but  not  very  broad,  two 
Inches  and  a  half  long;  the  Wings  fmall,  and 
not  fit  for  flying,  which  they  only  aflift  themfelves 
with  in  Running,  which  they  do  with  that 
Speed,  that  a  Grey-hound  can  fcarcely  overtake 
them.*  The  whole  Body  is  covered  with  grey 
Feathers,  which  are  longer  and  more  beautiful  on 
the  Back.  The  Tail  is  like  that  of  the  former, 
but  ftretched  long- ways.  It  feeds  on  Fruit  and 
Flefh,  but  will  fwallow  any  thing  you  offer  it. 
The  Flefh  is  reckoned  among  the  Spaniards  as 
good  Food. 

The  Esneu,  or  Cajfowary  Oflrich ,  has  a  horny 
Crowm  on  the  Top  of  its  Head,  near  three  Inches 
high,  of  a  dufky  yellow  Colour,  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  fall  off  at  moulting  Time,  and  to  grow 
again  with  the  new  Feathers.  The  Head  and 
Neck  are  bare,  or  only  covered  with  a  hairy 
Down;  the  Skin  being  of  a  purplifh  blue  Colour. 
In  the  fore  Part  of  the  Neck  hang  down  two 
membranous  Wattles,  or  Lobes  of  Flefh,  two 
Inches  long,  of  a  Vermilion  Red  ;  as  isalfo  the 
lower  Part  of  the  back  Side  of  the  Neck:  Its  Bill 
is  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs,  and  ftraight,  and  four 
or  five  Inches  in  Length  ;  the  Neck  is  about 
thirteen  Inches  long;  the  Length  of  its  Body, 
from  Breaft  to  Rump,  three  Feet,  the  Breadth 
two  Feet  over  ;  the  Thighs,  with  the  Legs  to  the 
Feet,  are  feventeen  Inches  long  ;  the  Legs  are 
thick  and  ftrong,  and  almoft  five  Inches  about. 
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covered  as  it  were  with  Broad  Scales.  It  has 
thick,  hard  Feet,  divided  into  three  thick  Toes,  all 
ftanding  forwards,  and  wanting  a  back  Toe, 
having  very  great  Claws,  almoft  two  Inches  long. 
It  has  fome  Rudiments  of  Wings,  confifting  only 
of  five  naked  Shafts  of  Feathers,  fomewhat  like 
Porcupines  Ejhiills ,  which  commonly  lie  hid  under 
the  Feathers,  covering  the  Sides  ;  but  it  has  no 
Tail.  The  Feathers  covering  the  whole  Body 
are  all  double;  two  coming  out  of  the  fame  Pipe 
or  Stem,  the  upper  fomewhat  the  thicker,  or 
groffer,  the  lower  the  finer  and  more  delicate.  It 
is  commonly  faid  to  want  a  Tongue,  becaufe  the 
Tongue  cleaves  to  the  Mouth  as  in  Fifties.-  It 
feeds  upon  Fruits,  Flefh,  Bread,  Hen’s  Eggs, 
Oranges,  and  almoft  any  Thing  that  is  offered  it. 
It’s  Eggs  are  great  and  fair  ;  one  being  meafured 
length-ways,  was  fifteen  Inches,  and  crofs-ways 
twelve  Inches,  or  more  ;  of  a  greenifh  afh  Colour, 
thick  fetwith  fmall  Protuberances  of  a  deep  Green. 

The  Dode ,  called  Gallus  Gallinaceus ,  is  faid  to 
be  of  a  middle  Size,  between  an  Of  rich  and  a 
Turkey ,  agreeing  much  with  the  African  Of  rid; , 
if  you  confider  it’s  Rump,  Wings,  and  Feathers  ; 
but  in  regard  of  the  Shortnefs  of  its  Legs,  it  looks 
like  a  Pigmy  among  them.  It  has  a  great  Head, 
covered  with  a  Membrane  refembling  a  Hood, 
great  black  Eyes,  prominent  fat  Neck,  a  Bill 
long  and  ftrong,  not  flat  and  broad,  but 
thick  and  of  a  bluifli  White,  fharp  pointed  and- 
crooked.  Its  Body  is  fat  and  round,  covered 
with  foft  grey  Feathers,  much  like  an  Of  rich’  r; 
on  each  Side,  inftead  of  hard  Wing-Feathers,  or 
Quills,  it  has  fmall  foft-feathered  Wings,  of  a 
yellowiftl  afh  Colour  ;  and  for  a  Tail,  it  has  five 
fmall  curled  Feathers  of  the  fame  Colour,  It  has 
yellow  Legs,  being  about  four  Inches  in  Compafs, 
and  fomething  more  than  four  Inches  in  Length, 
covered  with  thick  Scales.  It-  has  three  fore 
Toes,  and  one  back  Toe,  near  an  Inch  and  am 
half  long,  and  its  Claw  above  an  Inch  in  Length, 
It  is  a  flow-paced,  ftupid  Bird,  and  eafily  taken. 
The  Flefh,  efpecially  of  the  Breaft,  is  fat,  efculent, 
and  has  fo  much  of  it,  that  three  or  four  of  them 
will  fometimes  be  enough  for  a  hundred  Men  ; 
but  it  is  commonly  faked,  and  ftored  up  for  Sea 
Provifions.  It  fwallows  Stones,  and  fuch  like  hard 
Subftances,  which  fhews  it  to  be.  of  the  Of  rich 
Kind. 

[The  Of  rich,  whole  Fat  is  efteemed  fo  excellent 
in  nervous  Cafs,  is  the  common  Kind,  the  Struthio . 
Chari.  Ex.  79.  Struthio  camelus.  Rail  Or  tilth.  :  44, 
Gefn.  De  Avib.  67s.  The  Fat,  by  the  Relation 
of  thofe  who  have  been  where  it  was  to  be  had, 
and  tried  it,  is- one  of  the  greateft  of  Medicines 
ufed  as  an  Ointment  in  Contractions  of  the  Nerves, 
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but  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  is  of  little  Con- 
fequence  to  us  who  cannot  expect  often  to  meet 
with  it.] 

1 8.  Of  the  Eagle. 

Pcmet.  **ipHE  Eagle  is  a  large  Bird  of  Prey, 

and  the  fiercefl  and  Itrongeil  of  that 
Kind,  being  fcarce  diftinguifhable  from  the  Hawk , 
but  only  in  Bignefs,  or  from  the  Vulture ,  but  by 
its  long,  black,  and  crooked  Bill  ;  befides  which 
its  Legs  are  yellow,  and  covered  with  Scales. 
This  Bird  is  very  well  known  in  Europe ,  as  well 
as  other  Parts  of  the  World.  There  are  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  Species  however  of  it  ;  as  the  Golden  Ea¬ 
gle ,  the  Black  Eagle. ,  the  White  tailed  Eagle ,  the 
Bra/ihan  Eagle ,  the  Sea  Eagle ,  and  the  Vulterine. 

The  Flefh  of  all  the  Kinds  is  hard,  fibrous,  and 
not  fit  for  Meat  or  Phyfick.  The  Brain  is  faid  to 
cure  the  Epilepfy,  the  Tefticles  to  procure  Lull, 
.and  the  Gall  is  the  ftrongefl  of  all  Galls,  and 
helps  all  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes  whatfoever  ;  as 
Clouds,  Mills,  Films,  Pearls,  Blood-fhot,  Ulcers, 
Is' c.  The  Fume  of  the  Dung  is  faid  to  bring  forth 
the  Fœtus,  and  outwardly  applied,  ripens  Tumors 
and  Apoflhumes.  The  Eagle  is  a  very  falacious 
Bird,  yet  lives  to  a  very  great  Age.  But  of  all 
that  belongs  to  this  Bird,  there  is  nothing  fold  in 
the  Shops,  but  a  kind  of  Stone  that  is  found  at  the 
Entrance  of  the  Holes  where  the  Eagles  build 
their  Nells,  fuppofed  laid  there  to  preferve  their 
Young  from  Lightnings,  and  other  Injuries  of  the 
Weather.  This  Stone  is  brought  us  by  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  St.  'James  in  Galicia.  The  Eagle  Stones 
molt  efteemed,  are  thofe  which  are  fiat,  blackilh, 
and  that  rattle  well  ;  that  is  to  fay,  which  make  a 
Noife  when  lhaked  at  your  Ear,  which  proceeds 
from  a  little  Stone  contained  with  in.  Great  Virtues 
are  affigned  to  this  Stone,  efpecially  to  procure 
eafy  and  fafe  Labour,  and  to  prevent  Mifcarriages. 
Some  write,  that  the  Eagle  hunts  for  this  Stone  to 
the  very  ladies ,  in  order  to  hatch,  or  bring  forth 
its  young  ones. 

[The  two  Kinds  of  the  Eagle ,  which  have 
Places  in  the  Catalogues  of  Birds  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  are  the  A qui  la  fulva,  five  aurea.  Will.  Orn, 
58.  Aquila  Germar.a.  Gejn.  De  Avibus ,  X49. 
A r,ui  la  re  galls,  Schw.  A.  214.  The  Golden  Ea¬ 
gle,  and  the  Halieœtus.  Jcnf.  De  Av.  93.  Ha- 
He.aius  five  Aquila  Mai  ina.  Will.  Orn.  29.  Hahe- 
tetus  five  Ofifraga.  Raii  Syn.  An.  6.  Tire  Ofprey. 
The  Gall  of  the  nrfl  is  faid  to  be  good  in  Deafncfs  ; 
and  the  Marrow  of  the  Thighs  of  the  other  to 
make  Baits  for  Filh  :  But  neither  are  ever  ufed  now. 

The  Eagle  Stone  is  the  Mûtes  five  Aquilinus 
Lapis ,  Worm.  77.  Chari.  Eojfil.  31.  Its  Virtues 
Lem  altogether  imaginary.  There  are  feveral 
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Kinds  of  it  :  The  Ochreoferreus  Mûtes,  the  Ballard 
Eagle  Stone,  the  Geodes.  Woodw.  Att.  2.  ()■  Boet. 
381.  and  the  Terra  Sicula ,  Bezoardicum  minérale. 
Mont.  1 4.  which  are  ferrugineous  Bodies  contam¬ 
ina  Earth,  &c.  The  true  Mtites  is  a  Pebble  with 
a  loofe  Nucleus.] 

19.  Of  the  Vulture. 

H  E  Vulture  is  a  Bird  of  Prey  that  Pomet. 
is  much  like  an  Eagle,  and  has  fo 
quick  a  Scent,  that  it  will  fmell  a  dead  Carcaf* 
many  Miles.  Many  are  of  Opinion  that  he  dif¬ 
fers  not  in  Kind  from  the  Eagle,  but  only  in  fome 
other  Charadleriflicks,  as  that  the  Head  and  Neck 
of  the  Vulture  are  for  the  moll  part  bare  of  Fea¬ 
thers,  and  are  only  covered  with  a  Ihort  white 
Down  ;  that  a  little  under  their  Throats  they  have 
about  a  Hand’s  Breadth  covered  rather  with  Hairs, 
like  thofe  of  a  Calf,  than  Feathers  ;  that  the  Craw 
hangs  down  like  a  Bag  before  the  Stomach  or 
Breall  ;  that  the  Bill  being  Hraight  for  two  Inches, 
does  then  grow  crooked  ;  that  among  all  rapacious 
Birds,  none  fly  together  in  Flocks  but  the  Vul¬ 
tures  ;  and  lallly,  that  the  Infides  of  the  Wings 
are  covered  with  a  foft  Fleece  of  Down,  which  is 
proper  only  to  the  V uliure. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Vultures  deferibed 
by  Authors,  as  the  Alh-coloured,  the  Black,  the 
Chefnut,  the  Hare  Vulture ,  the  Golden,  the  White, 
the  Brafliar.,  and  the  Vulturine  Eagle.  The 
two  firll  differ  in  nothing  but  their  Colour.  The 
Chefnut-coloured  is  lefs  than  an  Eagle,  having  the 
whole  Plumage  of  its  Body  of  the  Chefnut  Co¬ 
lour;  the  Feathers  of  the  Crown  are  very  Ihort 
if  compared  to  Eagles,  which  is  the  Reafon  fome 
have  thought  them  bald.  The  Hare  Vulture  is  fo 
called  from  its  preying  upon  Hares  ;  is  inferior  in 
Magnitude,  and  has  not  a  Breafl  fo  refulgent  as 
the  Golden  Vulture,  which  has  many  Things  in 
common  with  the  Golden  Eagle,  but  is  every  Way, 
or  in  all  its  Parts  greater.  The  Braftlian  Eagle  is 
a  rapacious  Bird,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Kite, 
having  a  long  Tail,  and  Wings  longer  than  it. 
The  whole  Plumage  of  the  Body  is  black,  with  a 
little  Tawny  here  and  there  mixed.  It  is  headed 
almofl  like  a  Turkey,  having  a  wrinkled  Skin. 
Its  Bill  is  long,  hooked  at  the  End,  and  Iharp  ;  in 
the  Middle  whereof  is  one  large  Fiole  for  the 
Noflrils,  tranfverfely  fituate  ;  its  Lyes  are  almofl  of 
a  Ruby  Colour,  with  a  round  black  Pupil.  Its  Flefh 
flinks  like  Carrion,  for  it  feeds  chiefly  upon  dead 
Carcafies  ;  it  is  ill-looked,  always  lean,  and  never 
fatisfied. 

The  Vulturine  Eagle,  though  called  fo  by  the 
Naturalifls,  has  nothing  of  the  Eagle  in  him  ;  its 
Share  is  unufual  ;  the  Bill  is  flraight  almofl  to  the 
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Middle,  and  towards  the  Point  bent  into  a  re¬ 
markable  Hook,  after  the  Manner  of  Vultures , 
white  towards  the  Head,  the  reft  of  it  black,  the 
lower  Chap  wholly  white.  The  Iris  of  the  Eye 
is  not  fo  fiery  as  in  Eagles,  but  whitifh,  and  the 
Pupilla  black  ;  the  whole  Head  whitifh  or  grey  ; 
the  Neck,  half  way  from  the  Head,  almoft  bald, 
fet  with  a  few  white  Feathers,  and  fome  finall 
ones,  like  rough  curled  Hairs,  higher  than  the  reft 
of  the  Plumage,  as  if  they  were  fine  long  Briftles  ; 
on  the  Back  there  is  as  it  were  a  kind  of  Hood, 
reaching  to  the  Middle  thereof,  and  ending  in  a 
fharp  Peak,  refembling  a  Triangle.  The  Colour 
of  the  whole  Plumage  is  of  a  dark  Chefnut,  in¬ 
clining  to  black.  The  Fat  is  the  only  Thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Vulture  Kind  that  is  fold  in  the 
Shops  :  It  is  ufed  to  anoint  with  in  Palfies  and 
other  nervous  Cafes. 

[The  Vulture ,  that  has  a  Place  in  the  Cata¬ 
logues  of  medicinal  Birds,  is  the  Vuiiur  niger.  Aldr. 
Or  rath.  i.  271.  Vultur  nigricans.  Char.  Ex.  7  x. 
The  Flefti,  Fat,  Gall,  Brain  and  Dung  of  this 
Bird  are  recommended  as  having  their  feveral 
Virtues,  but  none  of  them  are  ever  feen  in  the 
Shops,  or  prefcribed  in  the  prefent  Practice.] 

20,  Of  the  Frigat. 

Pomet.  *~f-'  H  E  Frigat  is  a  Bird  which  the  In- 
J.  dians  call  fo  becaul'e  of  the  Swift- 
nefs  of  its  Flight.  The  Body  of  this  Bird  is  no 
bigger  than  a  Pullet’s,  but  its  Stomach  is  very 
fiefhy.  All  the  Feathers  of  the  Males  are  as 
black  as  Ravens.  The  Neck  is  pretty  long,  the 
Plead  fmall,  with  two  great  black  Eyes,  and  the 
Sight  more  piercing  than  the  Eagle’s.  The  Bill  is 
pretty  thick,  and  altogether  black,  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  long,  and  ftraight  to  the  End,  where 
the  upper  Beak  is  crooked  like  a  Plook  :  The 
Claws  are  very  fhort,  being  divided  into  two,  as 
the  Vulture's ,  but  are  entirely  black.  The  Wings 
are  fo  prodigioufly  great,  that  it  is  feven  or  eight 
Feet  from  the  Extremity  of  one  Wing  to  the  other, 
and  that  not  without  Reafon,  fince  liis  Wings  are 
Sometimes  employed  to  carry  him  above  three 
hundred  Leagues  from  Land.  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  Trouble  that  this  Bird  can  raife  himfelf, 
but  when  he  has  once  taken  his  Flight,  he  keeps 
his  Wings  extended  almoft  without  any  Motion 
or  Fatigue.  If  the  Weight  of  the  Rain,  or  the 
Impetuofity  of  the  Winds  force  him,  he  mounts 
above  the  Clouds,  and  foars  beyond  Sight  into  the 
middle  Region  of  the  Air  ;  and  when  he  is  at  the 
higheft,  clearly  d'ftinguifhcs  where  the  Dorado 
gives  chace  to  the  Flying-Fifh,  and  throws  him¬ 
felf  down  like  Lightning  -,  not  fo  as  to  (trike  upon 
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the  Water,  for  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  rife  again  ;  but  when  he  comes  within  twelve  or 
fourteen  Paces,  he  makes  a  large  Turn,  and  lowers 
himfelf  as  it  were  infenfibly,  'till  he  comes  to 
fkim  the  Waters  where  the  Chace  is  given  ;  in 
palling  he  takes  the  little  Fifh  in  its  Flight  along 
the  Water,  either  with  his  Bill  or  his  Talons,  and 
forhetimes  both  together. 

The  Male  carries  a  great  red  Comb,  like  that 
of  the  Cock,  not  upon  his  Head,  but  under  the 
Throat  ;  and  this  Comb  does  not  appear  but  in 
the  old  ones.  The  Females  have  none,  but  they 
have  Feathers  that  are  whiter,  efpecially  under 
the  Belly.  As  the  Herons  in  Europe  have  Heronries, 
which  are  certain  remote  Corners  of  Woods,  to 
which  they  retire,  as  Places  of  Refuge,,  where 
they  meet,  rooft,  preferve  themfelves,  and  multi¬ 
ply  ;  fo  thefe  Birds,  for  a  long  Time,  made  a 
little  Ifland,  near  Guaduloupa ,  their  Habitation  ; 
where  all  of  that  Species  thereabout  come  to  rooft 
at  Nights,  and  build  their  Nefts  in  the  proper 
Seafon.  This  little  Ifland  was  called  the  Ife  of 
Frigat s,  and  bears  the  Name  to  this  Day, 
though  the  Birds  have  left  the  Place  ;  for  in  the 
Years  1643  and  1644,  feveral  People  chafed 
them  fo  feverely,  that  they  were  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Ifle. 

The  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre ,  Apoftolieal 
Miffionary  in  the  Antilles ,  moved  by  the  large 
Commendations  given  to  the  Oil  drawn  from, 
thefe  Creatures,  by  Means  of  two  or  three  Peo¬ 
ple,  took  more  than  an  Hundred  of  them  in  lefs 
than  two  Hours  Time.  They  furprized  the  large 
ones  upon  the  Branches,  or  in  their  Nefts  ;  and 
as  they  rife  with  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  take 
Wing,  it  was  an  eafy  Matter  to  beat  them  down 
with  long  Sticks.  There  was  not  one  of  thefe, 
fays  this  Author,  that  flew  away,  but  at  taking 
Wing  vomited  two  or  three  Filh,  as  big  as  Her¬ 
rings,  half  wafted  :  He  believes  they  difeharged 
themfelves  in  order  to  fly  away  with  the  more 
Eafe.  The  Oil  or  Fat  of  thefe  Creatures  is.  a 
fovereign  Remedy  for  Sciatica  Pains,,  and  for  all 
others  proceeding  from  a  cold  Caufe.  It  is  held 
in  great  Efteem  throughout  all  the  Indies,  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  Medicine. 

[The  Oil  fo  much  commended  here, ds  obtained 
from  a  large  Bird,  called  the  Man  of  War  Bird, 
common  in  many  of  the  American  Iflands,  but  has 
never  been  of  fame  enough  among  us  to  get  into  ufe9 
or  make  it  worth  any  one’s  while  to  import  it.] 

2 1 ..  Of  Birds  Nef  s. 

THE  Birds  Nefts  which  the  People  Pomet ». 
of  Siam  have  brought  into  France  for 


many 
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many  Years,  are  nothing  but  an  Excrement  or 
Foam  of  the  Mouth,  of  certain  Birds  called  King's 
Fi/hers ,  which  are  very  common  in  France ,  efpe- 
ciallyin  Normandy.  The  King  Fi/hers  of  France 
frequent  the  Sea  Coaft,  Rivers,  and  watry  Places  ; 
they  are  of  the  Size  of  a  Swallow,  or  of  a  Quail  ; 
their  Feathers  and  their  Bills  are  of  various  Colours, 
as  green,  red,  and  blue  ;  and  they  have  a  great 
many  feveral  Names  ;  as  the  Alcyon  Martin,  the 
Martin-Fifher,  the  Martlet,  the  Bird  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin ■,  & c.  Thefe  Animals  ufually  build  their  Nefts 
among  Reeds,  or  upon  Rocks.  The  Indian  King- 
Fifhers,  efpecially  thofe  about  the  Kingdom  of 
Camba,  when  they  are  going  to  breed,  throw  out 
of  their  Bills  a  white  Froth,  v/ith  which  they 
build  a  Neft,  of  the  Bignefs  and  Shape  of  a  Cup, 
where  they  lay  their  Eggs,  and  hatch  their  young 
ones:  Thefe  Nefts  are  of  a  white  Colour,  tending 
to  yellow,  and  of  a  hard  dry  Confiftence  ;  the  Tafte 
being  infipid,  and  almoft  like  that  of  Vermicelli. 

The  Chinefe  are  fuch  Lovers  of  thefe  Birds  Nefts, 
that  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  Quantities  are 
fent  to  Pequin,  the  Capital  of  China.  They  are 
ufually  valued  at  fifty  Tabers  the  hundred,  which 
is  about  fix  hundred  Livres,  or  fifty  Pounds  of 
our  Money.  They  affign  mighty  Virtues  to 
this  Neft  ;  as  that  it  nourifhes  extremely,  be¬ 
ing  boiled  in  Water  with  a  Fowl  and  Ginger; 
they  reckon  it  very  good  for  curing  Pains  at  the 
Stomach,  and  for  reltoring  thofe  that  are  in  a 
languifhing  Condition.  Thefe  Nefts  were  for¬ 
merly  little  known  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
were  made  of  the  Froth  of  the  Sea;  but  fince 
the  People  of  Siam  have  brought  them  us,  they 
are  become  very  common.  There  are,  befides, 
other  Parts  belonging  to  Birds,  which  we  fell,  and 
have  a  confiderable  Trade  in;  as  Quills,  Pencils, 
and  Down  from  the  Swans,  Geefe,  and  other  Fowl, 
which  are  brought  us  from  Ga/coigny,  Normandy , 
f sc.  as  alfo  the  Swallow  Stones,  which  are  little 
Stones  ufed  like  thofe  taken  out  of  Cray-Filh  ;  and 
to  take  out  any  Filth  or  Dirt  that  falls  into  the  Eyes. 

[The  Chinefe  Birds  Nefts  are  the  Nefts  of  the 
Indian  Swallow,  the  Hirundo  Maritima.  A£t.  Phil. 
Lond.  N°  2S1)  .Hirundo  Sinenfs,Nido  Edulo  Bontii. 
Will.  Orn.  15.  Hirundo  Chinenjis.  Bont.  66.  The, 
Nefts  are  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Goofe’s  Egg,  roundifh 
and  pellucid,  of  a  Subftance  refembling  Gum  Tra- 
gacanth  or  Icthyocolla.  They  are  found  on  the 
Rocks  upon  the  Coafis  of  China  and  Japan.  When 
mixed  in  Broth  or  warm  Milk,  they  fwell  and 
make  a  thick  Soup,  much  efteemed  in  the  Eajl, 
as  a  Reftorative,  and  Provocative  to  Venery,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  Food. 

The  Swallow  Stones  are  the  Lapis  Chclidonius. 
Worm.  Muj.  72.  Bufonites  miner  Cajlanei  Jvbfufci 


coloris.  Luid.Lith.  p.  70.  Teeth  of  the  Lupus  Pifcis , 
Woodw.  Att.  2.27.  They  are  about  the  Bignefs 
of  a  fmall  Pea,  and  faid  to  be  found  in  the  Sto¬ 
machs  of  young  Swallows,  but  are  really  dug 
out  of  the  Earth  in  the  Ifle  of  Malta ,  and  are 
the  Teeth  of  a  Fifh  buried  there. 

They  are  hung  about  the  Arms  or  Necks  of 
Children,  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Epilepfy/] 

22.  Of  Cantharides. 

THE  Cantharides  are  Flies  which  the  Pome!. 

Peafants  about  Paris  bring  us,  and 
which  they  find  in  great  Plenty  upon  A/h-Treesy 
Rofe-Bufoes ,  and  on  the  Blades  of  Corn.  The 
W'ings  of  thefe  Flies  are  of  a  fine  fhining  Green 
to  look  upon,  becaufe  of  their  blue  Colour  mixed 
with  a  gold  yellow  ;  but  the  whole  is  venomous, 
and  of  a  foetid  Smell.  They  have  a  large  Sort  in 
Italy ,  but  they  are  of  no  Ufe.  Chufe  fuch  as 
are  new,  dry,  and  whole,  without  being  crumbled 
to  Powder. 

The  Ufe  of  Cantharides ,  at  this  Day,  is  chiefly  ex¬ 
ternal  ;  but  there  are  fome  Countries  where  they  are 
frequently  given  inwardly,  by  fuch  as  underftand 
how  to  prevent  their  dangerous  Effects,  They  are 
of  very  great  Service  to  the  Apothecary,  not  only  for 
the  Bliftering  Plaifter,  that  is  always  ready  com¬ 
pounded  by  them,  but  to  ufe  frefh  upon  all  Occafions 
where  they  are  required.  They  kill  the  Cantharides 
with  the  hot  Fumes  of  the  fharpeft  Vinegar, 
enclofing  them  in  an  earthen  Velfel,  having 
its  Mouth  covered  with  a  fine  thin  Cloth  ;  after¬ 
wards  they  dry  them,  and  putting  them  up 
in  wooden  Boxes,  they  keep  them  for  the  Space 
of  two  or  three  Y  ears.  Thefe  Cantharides ,  tho* 
rarely  preferibed  inwardly,  are  very  efficacious  in 
the  Hands  of  a  wife  Phyfician  who  knows  how 
to  correét  them,  and  make  them  fpecifical,  in  a 
Gonorrhoea ,  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  Ulcers  of  the 
Bladder,  Stone,  Gravel,  £s V.  They  are  moil 
frequently  adminiftered  in  a  Tinclure  mixed  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  Camphire,  Cf  c.  But  to  promote 
the  Expulfion  of  Urine,  nothing  can  be  more  fafe 
than  the  anointing  the  Perineeum ,  or  lower  Part 
of  the  Belly,  and  the  Region  of  the  Navel,  with 
the  Oil,  wherein  Cantharides  have  been  boiled. 

Some  at  this  Time  ufe  all  the  Parts  of  the  Can¬ 
tharides  promifeuoufiy  ;  but  the  Head,  Wings, 
and  Legs,  are  to  be  caft  away.  If  a  Bliftering  Plaif¬ 
ter  made  of  them  be  applied  to  a  tender  delicate 
Body,  or  upon  fine  fkined  Women,  it  will  caufe 
a  Strangury,  or  Scalding,  and  Heat  of  Urine, 
which  is  eafily  remedied  by  drinking  of  Milk, 
Barley-Water,  or  Emulfions  of  Almonds,  or  the 
cold  Seeds.  The  volatile  Salt  of  the  Cantharides 
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is  one  of  the  mod  powerful  Diureticks  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  World  ;  fo  that  fome  Authors 
affirm  it  is  able  to  break  or  diffiolve  the  Stone.  It 
is  fo  pungent  and  biting,  that  it  is  apt  to  raife  little 
Blifters  upon  the  Tongue,  when  tailed  ;  fo  that  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  alone,  but  in  fome  fmooth  oily  Sub- 
dance,  or  other  proper  Vehicle  :  Dofe  from  one 
Grain  to  three.  The  Tindbure  is  more  gentle,  and 
lefs  hazardous  than  the  Cantharides  themfelves. 

[Spanijh  Flies,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  the  Cantharides ,  Mouff,  Inf,  144.  Canthari¬ 
des  Diofcoridis.  Char  It.  Ex,  47.  Cantharides  vul- 
gares  ojjtcir.arum.  Raii  Inf.  101.  Their  princi¬ 
pal  Ufe  is  In  bliftering  Plaifters,  but  there  are  fome 
who  give  them  inwardly  with  great  Succefs  ;  one 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  was  Dr.  Groenveldt ,  a  Dutch 
F'hyfician,  who  pradtifed  in  London ,  and  after 
a  fuccefsful  Ufe  of  them  for  many  Years,  was  be¬ 
nevolent  enough  to  communicate  what  he  had 
learnt  of  them  to  the  World,  in  a  Book  entitled 
De  tuto  Cantharidüm  Ufu  interna ,  in  which  he  gave 
the  Method  by  which  he  always  prevented  their 
ill £ffe<Sls.  The  Thanks  he  received  for  this  were, 
the  being  throw'll  into  a  Prifon.  However,  there 
have  not  been  wanting,  both  at  that  Time  and 
ever  fince,  Perfons  of  Judgment,  who  have  had 
Courage  enough  to  try  and  reap  the  Advantage  of 
the  Difcoveries  he  paid  fo  feverely  for  communi¬ 
cating.] 

23.  Of  Bees. 

Pomet.  *T'HE  Bees,  or  Honey-Flies ,  are  little 
JL  Infedls,  the  Nature  and  Conduit  of 
which  is  no  lefs  wonderful,  than  their  Labour  is  ne- 
ceflaryand  ufeful,  fince  they  furnifir  us  with  Honey 
and  Wax;  both  which  are  very confiderable  Com¬ 
modities.  But  as  I  never  kept  Bees  myfelf,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Friend,  who 
communicated  to  me  what,  by  many  Y  ears  Ex¬ 
perience,  he  had  obferved  concerning  them,  that 
I  might  compare  it  with  what  had  been  faid  by 
others  upon  that  Subject. 

Some  Naturalifts  will  have  it,  that  the  Origin 
of  Bees  comes  from  the  dead  Lion  and  the  Ox  ; 
and  that  inftead  of  Worms  that  ufually  breed  in 
the  Bodies  of  other  Animals,  the  Bees  generate 
in  the  Bodies  of  thefe  Creatures.  This  Extraction 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  wide  of  Truth,  from  an 
Experiment  made  bv  a  certain  Perfon  of  what  Vir¬ 
gil  fays  in  his  fourth  Bucolic/;,  which  he  found 
altogether  falfe.  The  Fact  is  related  in  a  little 
Tract  fuppofed  to  be  writ  by  a  Country  Clergyman, 
who  fays  thus  : 

“  Virgil  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  Author  of 
“  Solidity  enough  to  ground  a  probable  Opinion 
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“  upon,  and  whofe  Credit  was  fufficient  to  in- 
duce  me  to,  make  a  Trial,  which  I  unluckily 
“  did,  and  thought  I  had  poifoned  the  whole  Vil- 
“  lage  ;  for  I  caufed  to  be  ftrangled  a  young 
“  Bull,  Bina  cornua  ferens ,  giving  him  a  thou  find 
“  Strokes  with  a  Cudgel  as  he  was  dying,  which 
Ci  was  more  than  I  could  warrant  from  the  Poet  : 
“  for  his  Burial,  I  took  the  bruifed  Members, 
<c  with  the  two  Horns,  and  put  them  into  a  great 
“  wooden  Tub,  with  four  little  Windows  open  to 
“  the  four  Quarters  of  the  Wind  in  order,  as 
c‘  Virgil  fays,  to  produce  Thoufands  of  Bees. 
“  The  King  is  faid  to  be  bred  from  the  Brain,  the 
“  working  Bees  from  the  Stomach,  and  the; Drones 
“  from  the  Guts:  the  King  makes  War  upon 
‘4  his  neighbouring  States,  both  by  Sea  and  Land  ; 
“  he  marfhalshis  Army  in  Battallia  ;  he  rewards 
“  his  Captains,  and  Generals  ;  he  punifhes  the 
“  Cowards  with  Death,  and  makes  the  Rogues 
“  and  Deferters  run  the  Gantlet  ;  befides  a  Thou- 
“  fand  old  Womens  Tales,  which  feveral  People 
“  relate,  and  believe  to  this  Day.  But  inftead 
“  of  the  Swarms  of  Bees ,  which  I  expedfed  from 
cc  the  Body  of  this  Animal,  there  were  Thoufands 
“  of  Maggots  produced,  with  an  infufterable 
“  Stench,  that  I  thought  would  have  infedbed  all 
“  the  Neighbourhood  :  And  the  Stink  was  fo  great, 
“  that  all  the  Country  fancied  they  were  threatened 
“  with  the  Plague  ”  You  may  fee  from  hence  how 
falfe  common  Opinions  are.  And  as  I  am  not  a  ca¬ 
pable  Judge,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  make  fome 
Obfervations,  founded  upon  Experience,  as  you 
will  find  in  the  following  Relations  ;  and  thofe 
who  defire  to  be  inftrudbed  further,  muft  confult 
the  beft  Authors  who  have  writ  upon  this  Subject. 

Obfervations  upon  Bees,  according  to  an  Account 
delivered  me  by  an  underflanding  Perfon. 

The  Production  of  Bees ,  at  firft,  is,  that  they 
breed  from  a  Kind  of  little  white  Germen  or 
Sperm,  that  is  pofited  at  the  Bottom  of  the  final! 
Holes  or  Sockets,  that  make  up  the  Honey-Comb, 
which  the  Bees  make  in  their  Hives,  and 
which  they  begin  at  the  End  of  the  Hive. 
This  Sperm,  aflifted  by  the  natural  Heat  of 
the  Bees,  encreafes  and  becomes  a  Kind  of  white 
Maggot,  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  Formation, 
has  no  Refemblance  of  the  Bee,  but  in  a  Month’s 
Time  it  becomes  like  one,  but  of  the  fame 
Colour  with  the  Maggot,  and  after  continuing  fo 
a  little  while,  it  grows  darker  coloured,  and  comes 
out  of  the  Socket.  The  Bees  generate  from  Fe¬ 
bruary  to  the  End  of  October,  if  the  Hive  be  in 
good  Condition  :  they  fwarm  in  May  and  June  ; 
but  the  May  Swarms  are  more  valued,  becaufe 
G  they 
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they  are  Wronger  than  thofe  that  are  later  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Seafon  is  more  favourable,  and  the  Heat 
more  temperate  ;  whereas  the  Swarms  of  June 
cannot  be  fo  fuccefsful,  by  reafon  they  are  ufually 
attacked  with  too  much  Heat  and  Drynefs  at  firft  ; 
fo  that  they  can  neither  fupply  themfelves  fuffici- 
ently  with  Provifions  for  their  prefent  Occafions, 
nor  lay  up  Stores  for  Winter. 

How  the  Bees  work  their  Iloney. 

This  I  have  obfèrved  with  particular  Care 
and  extraordinary  Application,  having  fpent  a  great 
deal  of  Time,  watching  the  Hives  every  Hour  of 
the  Day,  to  fatisfy  my  Curiofity  in  feeing  the 
Bees  work,  having  provided  them  Glafs  Hives  for 
the  Purpofe.  Towards  the  End  of  the  Winter, 
as  foonas  it  is  gentle  Weather,  and  the  Air  begins 
to  free  itfelf  of  the  great  Coldnefs  ;  in  the  Month 
of  February ,  the  Bees  venture  out  of  their  Hives, 
range  the  Fields,  and  bring  home  Wax  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours  ;  as  white,  yellow,  Lemon  coloured 
or  red,  which  flicks,  like  little  Lentils,  on  the 
hinder  Parts  of  their  Thighs  ;  and  which,  when 
entered  into  the  Hives,  they  induftrioufly  quit 
themfelves  of,  and  form  with  it  their  Holes  or 
Lodgments,  which  they  compofe  of  fix  Sides, 
thinner  and  finer  than  Talc,  and  almoft  as  trans¬ 
parent.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fame  Hollows, 
or  Sockets,  are  the  Places  wherein  they  depofit  their 
Sperm,  whence  are  generated  the  other  Bees ,  and 
which  are  filled  with  Honey,  as  they  become  empty 
by  the  Production  of  the  young  Bees  which  they 
enclofe.  They  collect  their  Honey-Comb,  or 
Wax,  from  all  Sorts  of  Flowers,  as  the  Rofe,  the 
Orange,  the  Peafe  Bloom,  and  the  Daify  Flowers. 

They  bring,  befide  the  commonWax,  a  purp'ifh 
kind  firmer  than  the  yellow,  and  ferving  them  to 
flop  the  Holes  and  Cracks  about  their  Hives  :  this 
Wax  is  of  a  flrong  Smell,  and  very  different  from 
the  common  Kind. 

Of  the  Manner  how  the  Bees  gather  their  Ho¬ 
ney ,  and  the  moft  proper  Times  to  take  it. 

The  befl  Seafon  of  the  Year  for  the  Bees  to  ga¬ 
ther  their  Honey,  is  towards  the  latter  End  of 
April  and  in  May,  at  which  Times  they  go  out 
by  break  of  Day,  when  the  Air  is  gentle  and  fe- 
rene,  and  gather  the  Dew,  which  is  more  plentiful 
and  common  at  that  Timer  than  any  other  of  the 
Year  :  They  return  as  quicks  as  they  can  into  their 
Hives,  to  difeharge  into  the  Holes  affigned  them, 
the  Honey-Dew  they  have  gathered  from  the  Sim¬ 
ples  of  the  Field,  and  which  they  have  fucked 
into  their  Bodies,  and  throw  it  up  again,  as  Pigeons 


do  their  Food  wherewith  they  feed  their  Young: 
And  when  they  have  filled  a  Hole  or  Socket  with 
this  Honey,  they  clofe  and  feal  it  up  with  a  fmall 
Piece  of  Wax,  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  out  again. 

Towards  the  End  of  June  and  July ,  when  the 
Dews  are  not  fo  plentiful  as  during  the  Months 
of  April  and  May,  it  happens  ftill  there  are  fome 
dewy  Mornings  in  Which  the  Bees  are  not  lefs  in- 
duflrious  than  at  other  Times,  to  make  their 
Harveft  :  and  likewife  it  falls  out  fometimes  that 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  as  the  Corn  and  the  like, 
are  damaged  by  certain  cold  drizzling  Rains,  which 
are  however  favourable  for  the  Bees ,  giving  them 
further  time  to  make  their  Harveft. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  they  fwarm,  and 
that  the  young  ones  which  compofe  the  Swarm 
are  come  out  of  the  Hive,  they  make  as  it  were  a 
Cloud  of  Flies  in  the  Air,  that  looks  black,  and 
is  formed,  as  they  march  out,  into  Squadrons  and 
Battalions,  like  an  Army.  They  follow  clofe 
their  Leader,  or  .ne  Principal  amongft  them, 
who  is  much  longer  than  the  others,  and  whofe 
Wings  are  much  fhorter,  ar  d  who  is  of  a  reddlfh 
Colour.  When  they  lofe  tiieir  Leader,  they  be¬ 
come  Vagabonds,  and  this  is  a  certain  Lofs  to 
the  Proprietor.  When  the  Swarm  are  got  out, 
they  ufually  affemble  together,  and  lodge  upon 
fome  fhady  Branch,  rather  than  in  any  other  Place; 
and  being  there  clofely  knit,  it  is  then  proper  to 
hive  them,  for  fear  they  fhould  defert  ;  for  fhould 
they  flay  long  till  the  Sun  Ihines  upon  them,  they 
will  then  feparate  and  fly  away.  When  they  are 
hived  it  is  proper  to  fet  them  in  the  Shade  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  might  melt  their  new  Wax. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Bees  Wax, 
for  three  Years  together,  is  very  plentifully  pro¬ 
ductive  in  breeding  of  the  Bees  ;  and  that  the  Age 
of  the  Honey-Comb  is  very  eafy  to  be  known 
by  its  Colour;  for  the  firft  Year  it  is  whitifh,  the 
the  fécond  it  is  yellow,  and  the  third  brown  ;  but 
when  older  it  turns  black,  is  barren,  and  with¬ 
out  Production,  and  then  the  Bees  ceafe  to  make 
Honey,  and  breed  any  more  Swarms. 

I  have  Hives  made  of  two  Pieces,  in  Form  of  a 
Barrel,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  cut  in  the  Middle  ;  fo  that 
I  need  not  deftroy  the  Bees  ;  and  I  take  the  Ho¬ 
ney  of  thefe  Hives  from  Year  to  Year,  by  lifting 
up  one  Year  one  Part,  and  the  following  Year 
another,  according  as  they  are  found  full,  and 
inftead  of  thofe  that  are  full  of  Honey  I  put  empty 
ones.  One  very  remarkable  Thing  is  this,  that  Bees 
delight  much  near  Water,  and  watry  Places,  ufing 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  affifting  them  to  make  Honey. 
I  have  been  informed  of  this  by  feveral  of  my 
Friends,  and  particularly  by  an  Officer  of  the 
King,  who  having  Bees  in  a  Garden  at  Argen- 
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teiii /,  where  there  was  a  Fifh-Pond,  the  Bees 
ufed  to  go,  and  come  conftantly  to  take  up  Wa¬ 
ter  to  carry  to  their  Hives  ;  upon  which  1  alked 
him,  what  he  thought  of  it  ?  And  he  told  me, 
that  it  was  a  Thing  he  had  always  obierved  fmce 
he  kept  Bees. 

Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  have  any  Space  or 
open  Hole  in  the  Top  or  Bottom  of  the  Hive; 
for  in  July  and  Augujl  a  kind  of  Butterflies  breed 
and  enter  the  Hives,  and  engender  large,  fhort, 
hard  Maggots,  which  make  a  kind  of  Webs  like 
thofe  of  Spiders,  which  joining  the  Combs  together, 
produce  a  Heat,  fo  that  in  two  or  three  Days  the 
Bees  will  be  gone,  and  quite  forfake  it,  after  hav¬ 
ing  pillaged  it.  Thefe  Maggots,  tho’  but  few  at 
firft,  will  multiply  fo,  that  in  lefs  than  five  or  fix 
Days  they  will  not  leave  one  Ounce  ot  the  Honey- 
Comb  behind,  but  inftead  of  it  leave  their  Eggs  ; 
which  together  with  the  Webs  that  are  formed, 
fill  up  the  Whole  of  the  Hive. 

It  is  further  obfervable,  that  amongft  the  Bees 
there  are  Drones  which  will  not  go  into  the  Fields 
at  all  ;  or  if  they  do,  which  is  not  but  from  Noon 
till  about  four  a-Clock,  they  bring  nothing  Home 
with* them,  but  on  the  contrary  eat  the  Honey 
made  by  others  ;  and  the  induftrious  Bees  kill  the 
Drones,  which  are  much  larger  and  blacker  than 
the  others,  and  have  no  Stings;  but  when  you 
prefs  their  Tails  there  appear  two  little  Horns  like 
tranfparent  Skins,  which  are  yellow  at  the  End. 
In  Poland  and  Mufcovy  the  Bees  make  their  Hives 
in  the  Trunks  of  old  'Frees,  and  afford  Plenty 
of  Honey,  on  which  thePeafants  almoft  live,  with¬ 
out  any  Affiftance,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  ours.  Upon  this,  Munjler  and  Guyon  re¬ 
late  a  furprizing  Thing  :  A  certain  Peafant  falling 
into  one  of  thefe  Trees  where  the  Bees  made  Ho¬ 
ney,  in  a  large  Foreft  in  Mufcovy ,  as  he  was 
fearching  for  the  Honey-Comb,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  out  becaufe  the  Hollow  of  the  Tree 
was  too  deep  and  wide,  a  Bear  providentially 
coming  to  this  Place  to  feck  for  Honey,  the  Pea¬ 
fant  immediately  catched  the  Bear  by  the  Paw, 
and  was  drawn  out  from  the  certain  Danger  he 
was  in  of  perifhing  in  the  T ree. 

Apis ,  or  the  Bee,  is  a  Sort  of  Fly  that 
Lemery.  makes  Honey  and  Wax,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  take  its  Name  from  being  a  Fly  with¬ 
out  Feet,  which  is  not  fo  in  Fa£t,  for  it  has  Feet, 
but  carries  them  clofe  to  its  Belly.  It  has  four 
Wings  ;  the  Tongue  is  long,  which  it  carries  ufu- 
ally  out  of  the  Mouth  ;  it  has  fmall  Teeth,  and 
die  Sting  cleaves  to  die  Belly.  The  Antients  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  Bee  was  generated  from  the 
Lion  or  the  Bull  ;  but  the  vain  Trials  feveral  have 
made  are  fufficient  to  confute  fuch  a  Notion,  as 


being  no  other  dian  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet.  In¬ 
deed  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  5 am f on 
found  in  the  Carcafs  ,of  a  Lion,  that  had  been 
killed  fome  Days  before,  a  Swann  of  Bees  and 
Honey  ;  but  they  were  never  generated  from  the 
Flefti  of  the  Lion. 

The  Origin  of  them  is  certainly  the  fame  as 
that  of  other  Flies,  but  only  their  Produ&ion  is 
flower  ;  yet  from  the  white  Maggot  they  be¬ 
come  a  perfect  Bee  in  a  Month’s  Finie.  ft  he 
large  Bee ,  which  they  call  the  King,  becaufe  of 
the  others  that  attend  and  follow  him,  is  a  Male 
Bee  that  is  capable  of  impregnating  a  great  many 
Females,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  one  Bull  does 
all  the  Cows  of  a  Village.  This  Bee  is  much 
larger  than  the  reft,  but  he  has  fhorter  Wings. 
His  Colour  is  reddifh,  inftead  of  being  brown, 
as  all  the  others  are.  The  Bee  fucks  the  Virtue 
of  the  Flowers,  and  receives  it  into  her  Pouch 
or  Throat,  from  whence  fhe  difgorges  it  into  the 
Hive,  in  order  to  work  it  up  to  Honey  ;  fhe  car¬ 
ries  alfo  the  Wax  flicking  to  her  Thighs.  The 
whole  Infedt  yields  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt 
and  Oil.  They  are  proper,  being  dried,  to  make 
the  Hair  grow.  Being  reduced  to  Powder,  and 
mixed  with  Oil  of  Lizards,  they  make  a  kind  of 
Liniment  wherewith  they  rub  the  Head.  The 
eflential  Salt  of  them  is  fo  volatile,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  it  in  a  dry  Form.  It  is  a  moft  fubtile 
and  penetrating  Thing,  and  one  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  of  Diureticks  and  Diaphoreticks. 

24.  Of  Honey. 

WE  have  three  Kinds  of  Honey  in  Pomet . 

France  brought  from  feveral  Parts, 
viz.  White  Honey ,  which  is  made  without  Fire, 
which  fome  call  Virgin  Honey ,  as  well  becaufe  it 
flows  of  itfelf,  without  preffing,  as  becaufe  it 
is  made  from  the  firft  Year’s  Honey-Comb.  The 
fécond  fort  is  made  of  all  kinds  of  Honey-Combs  put 
together  (after  being  well  cleanfed)  into  a  Bag, 
from  whence  by  the  help  of  preffing  there  flows  a 
white  Honey,  but  very  different  from  the  former  ; 
not  only  becaufe  it  is  not  of  fo  fine  a  white,  but 
becaufe  the  Tafte  is  not  fo  agreeable.  The  third 
is  the  Yellow  Honey ,  which  is  made  from  the  Combs 
put  over  the  Fire  in  a  Kettle,  with  a  little  Water, 
and  then  put  into  Bags,  and  fqueezed.  The  Yellow 
Honey  is  more  or  lefs  fine,  according  to  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  it  receives  ;  for  if  it  be  too  much 
heated,  inftead  of  being  a  fine  Yellow,  it  will 
be  brown,  and  of  an  ill  Smell.  They  fay  like- 
wife,  that  the  Honey  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful  and 
good,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Water  which 
is  ufed  to  heat  it. 
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The  fineft  and  moft  efteemed  Homy,  is  that  of 
Languedoc ,  which  is  white  ;  efpecially  that  of  Cor¬ 
bière,  a  little  Borough  about  three  Leagues  beyond 
Narbonne ,  which  is  the  Place  from  whence  comes 
the  whiteft  and  pureft  Honey ,  commonly  called 
Narbonne  Honey ,  tho’  falfly  fo;  for  at  Narbonne 
they  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  Narbonne 
Honey ,  but  are  very  well  acquainted  with  that  of 
Corbiere  :  the  Name  has  been  given  to  it,  becaufe 
Narbonne  is  a  great  City,  and  much  better  known 
than  Corbiere ,  which  is  but  a  fmall  Place.  This 
true  Honey,  to  have  its  proper  Qualities,  ought 
to  be  new,  thick,  candied,  and  entirely  like  Su¬ 
gar-Royal,  of  a  fweet  piquant  Tafte,  and  a  little 
aromatick.  Next  after  this  is  that  of  other  Parts 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence ,  but  very  much  diffe¬ 
rent  and  inferior  to  that  of  Corbiere  ;  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  never  fo  white,  but  becaufe  it  is  not 
fo  pleafant  to  the  Tafte  or  Smell,  and  has  not 
the  Rofemary  Smell  of  the  other,  unlefs  it  is  given 
it  by  Artifice.  The  third  and  laft  Sort  is  the 
white  Honey  about  Paris ,  of  the  Country  for 
twenty  or  thirty  Leagues  round,  which  gives  it 
the  Name  of  Country  Honey  ;  this  is  met  with 
fometimes  fo  good,  that,  except  in  Smell,  it  is 
fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  Corbiere  ;  that  the  Nar¬ 
bonne  Honey  muft  excel  in  thefe,  may  be  readily 
granted,  becaufe  the  Tafte  and  Scent  of  Honey 
proceeds  from  the  Plenty  and  Good nefs  of  the 
Flowers  with  which  the  Bees  are  fed.  And  as 
Languedoc  and  Provence  are  warm  Countries,  and 
confequently  full  of  aromatical  Herbs  and  Flowers, 
as  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Stcechas,  &c  therefore  the 
H  ney  is  better,  and  of  a  more  pleafant  Smell, 
and  more  bought  up,  efpecially  to  make  pédloral 
Ptifans  of,  which  is  its  chief  Ufe  ;  the  Country 
Honey  being  principally  employed  in  the  great 
Compofitions,  and  to  eat  in  Lent. 

As  to  the  yellow  Honey ,  the  beft  that  comes  to. 
Paris ,  and  the  moft  fet  by,  is  that  of  Champagne , 
which  to  be  good,  fhoud  befrefhor  new,  of  a  good 
Body,  of  a  golden  Yellow,  the  moft  candied,  and 
leaft  full  of  Wax  that  may  be  ;  the  Fault  other- 
wife  proceeds  from  the  ill  making  of  it  ;  but 
the  true  Champagne  is  of  much  the  beft  Sale,  and 
of  more  Virtue  than  all  the  Honeys  brought, 
from  feveral  other  Parts,  as  Lourain,  Picardy ,  and 
efpecially  Normandy ,  which  is  ill-fcented,  reddifh, 
and  of  a  very  bad  Sale,  tho’  it  is  more  purgative 
than  that  of  other  Parts.  This  Honey  is  very 
eafijy  known,  both  by  the  Colour  and  Smell  ; 
and  likewife  becaufe  it  ufually  comes  in  Stone 
Pots,  fuch  as  Butter  comes  in  from  Normandy. 
This  Honey ,  tho’  not  fo  fine  as  the  others,  is  yet 
very  prop,  r  for  the  Apothecaries  to  make  Honey 
tf  Boj'cs y  Violets  3  or  the  like.  There  are  feveral 
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other  Ends  this  Honey  ferves  for;  as  to  diftil  into 
a  Water,  Spirit,  or  Oil,  which  are  reckoned  pro¬ 
per  to  make  the  Hair  grow,  and  to  take  out 
Marks,  Spots,  or  Freckles  in  the  Face.  Some 
likewife  aflign  to  the  Spirit  of  Honey ,  well  rectified, 
the  Power  of  diflfolving  Gold  or  Lead. 

Mel ,  or  Honey ,  is  a  compounded  Body  Lemery. 
of  divers  Parts  of  Flowers,  which  the  Bee 
extraits,  and  receives  into  her  Stomach  to  carry 
to  the  Hive,  where  fhe  difgorges  herfelf,  and 
fills  her  Cell  which  file  has  made  in  the  Honey- 
Comb  before  for  that  Purpofe.  There  are  two 
Sorts  of  Honey  in  general;  one  white,  and  the 
other  yellow  :  The  white  is  made  of  the  firft 
Year’s  Stock,  without  Fire  or  Prefiing,  which  is 
called  Virgin-  Horsey  ;  and  the  fécond  is  prefled 
from  the  Wax,  with  Force,  and  by  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Heat.  The  white  Honey  is  finer,  and 
more  pleafant  for  the  Palate,  and  confequently 
better  for  internal  Ufes.  The  yellow  has  a  little- 
more  Acrimony  than  the  white,  and  therefore 
is  more  laxative,  and  externally  a  good  De~ 
terfive.  Raw  Honey  is  apt  to  gripe  and  fwell  the 
Belly,  but  being  clarified,  it  opens,  cleanfes,  nou- 
riflies,  and  reftores  in  Confumptions  ;  is  pedloral, 
diuretick,  and  one  of  the  beft  Opthalmicks  in 
the  World. 

The  feveral  Preparations  made  of  Honey ,  and 
commonly  fold,  are,  Clarified  Honey  ;  the  Spirit, 
Oil,  and  Water,  the  Tindlure,  and  Vinegar,  with, 
Mead,  Metheglin,  and  Hydromel.  Clarified 
Honey  is  made  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs;  the 
Water,  by  putting  Honey  into  a  large  Glafs,  or 
earthen  Body,  and  diftilling  in  Sand  with  a  gentle 
Heat,  until  acid  Drops  begin  to  come  ;  then  ceafe. 
the  Fire,  and  keep  the  Water  for  Ufe.  To  make, 
the  Spirit  and  Oil,  take  what  remains  in  the  Re¬ 
tort  aforegoing,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  one, 
or  glafs  one  coated  ;  but  let  it  be  fo  large,  that 
two  thirds  of  it  may  be  empty  :  Place  your  Re¬ 
tort  in  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  with  a  large  Re¬ 
ceiver,  luting  the  Jundture;  begin  the  Diftilla- 
tion  with  a  fmall  Fire,  for  about  three  Hours, 
to  warm  the  Retort  ;  then  increafe  it  by  little  and' 
little,  fo  will  the  Spirits  come  forth,  with  a  little 
black  Oil.  and  fill  the  Receiver  with  Clouds;  con? 
tinue  the  Fire  till  all  is  come  over,  then  feparate 
the  Spirit  from  the  black  {linking  Oil  by  Filtra¬ 
tion  ;  the  Spirit  will  be  in  a  pretty  Quantity,  the 
Oil  little  and  inconfiderable.  The  Spirit  of  Honey. 
is  an  excellent  Aperitive,  cools  the  violent  Heat 
of  Fevers,  quenches  Thirft,  and  ftrengthens  the 
Stomach,  and  may  be  put  into  Juleps,  to  give 
them  a  pleafing  Acidity.  It  may  be  redtified  by 
diftilling  it  in  a  glafs  Cucurbit  in  Sand.  What 
alcends  firft  is  Flegm  ;  that  which  rifes  laft  is  the 
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ftrongeft  of  all,  and  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  old  Ulcers, 
as  the  Oil  is  to  fcale  rotten  Bones. 

Tinfturc  of  Honey  is  made  of  pure  Virgin 
Honey,  mixed  with  wafhed  Sand  or  Bone-Afhes, 
whereon  is  thrown  the  beft  rectified  Spirit  of 
Honey,  then  let  them  ftand  in  Digeftion  in  a 
Cucurbit,  having  a  flat  Bottom,  till  the  Spirit  is 
tinged  of  a  golden  Colour,  which  decant,  pour¬ 
ing  new*  Spirit  upon  the  Fæces,  fo  long  till  it  will 
be^no  longer  tinged  ;  mix  the  tinged  Spirits  toge¬ 
ther,  and  abftradt  in  Balnea  Maria,  till  only  a 
third  Part  remains,  which  is  the  T  inclure,  and 
one  of  the  nobleft  Medicines  for  inveterate 
Coughs,  Phthificks,  and  Catarrhs,  from  a  Quarter 
of  a  Spoonful  to  a  whole  one.  A'lead  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  Part  of  Honey  to  eight  Parts  of 
Water,  well  boiled,  and  worked  up  with  Yeft 
Blood- warm,  or  clarified  with  the  VY  bites  of  Eggs, 
Shells  and  all  :  Some  add  Aromaticks  ;  as  Cloves, 
Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Lemon-Peel,  and  Ginger; 
others  Alteratives,  as  Thyme,  Marjoram,  Mint, 
Balm,  Rofemary,  Cowflip,  &c.  fome  Diureticks, 
as  Sweet-Briar,  Eryngo,  ramarifk,  &c.  and  fo 
every  Perfon  makes  it  to  his  Fancy,  whether  for 
medicinal  Ufes,  or  other  Purpofes.  Metheghn  is 
made  of  one  Part  Honey,  and  four  Parts  Water  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  Balm,  Sage,  Mint,  Rofe¬ 
mary,  Thyme,  Bay-Leaves,  Angelica,  Savoury, 
Roman  Wormwood,  Geranium  Mofchatum,  Ori¬ 
ganum,  Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cloves,,  Cinnamon,  Gin¬ 
ger,  or  the  like,  in  the  boiling  of  the  Liquor  ;  and 
in  tunning  of  it  up,  fome  add  black  Currants, 
others  Raifins  of  the  Sun.  To  make  Hydromel , 
take  of  the  beft  Honey  eight  Pounds  ;  Raifins  four 
Pounds  ;  Tamarinds  half  a  Pound  ;  fifteen  Quarts 
of  Water  ;  boil  all  fo  long  till  an  Egg  will  fwim 
on  the  Top  ;  let  the  Faces  fettle  ;  then  decant  the 
clear  Liquor  into  a  Caftc,  adding  to  every  five 
Pounds  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine  rectified  ; 
ifet  it  ftand  fix  Months,  and  then  drink  of  it  as  you 
pleafe.  All  the  Preparations  of  Honey  are  pectoral 
and  diuretick. 

25.  Of  Bees- Wax. 

Remet.  T3ESIDES  the  different  forts  of  Ho- 
H  neys,  and  the  Ufes  made  of  them, 
we  have  a  great  Trade  in  yellow  and  white  l Vax. 
The  firft  fort  is  made  from  the  Preffing  of  the 
Honey-Comb  over  a  Fire,  with  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water;  and  when  all  is  diffolved,  they 
{train  it  through  a  Cloth  ;  this  done,  they  melt  it, 
and  feum  off  the  Drofs  and  Froth,  and  afterwards 
caft  it  into  Cakes.  Some  Perfons,  to  refine  the 
Wax,  ufe  Roman,  or  fome  other  Vitriol;  but  for 
my  own  Part,  the  beft  Secret.!  know  of,  is  to  pu¬ 
rify-  it  well  by  melting. 


That  which  we  call  Wax,  is,  in  its  natural  State, 
the  Honey-Comb  which  contains  the  Honey  in 
the  Hive.  Poland ,  Barbary ,  Bretagne,  and  feveral 
Parts  of  France,  furnifh  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
yellow  l Vax  but  that  of  Dantzick,  B? etagne,  and 
Champagne  is  reckoned  the  beft  ;  but  it  is  of  no 
Confequence  what  Place  it  comes  from,  fo  it  be 
pure  and  of  a  good  Land.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a 
high  yellow  Colour,  a  good  Smell,  eafy  to  break, 
and  that  does  not  ftick  to  the  Teeth  ;  and  take 
care  that  it  be  the  fame  on  the  Infide  as  the  Out- 
fide;  and,  when  in  large  Cakes,  as  that  from 
Dantzick,  that  there  be  no  Water,  Stones,  or 
Earth  in  the  Middle,  or  that  it  be  not  mixed  with 
Refin,  white  Frankincenfe,  or  Pitch,  or  coloured 
with  Turmerick  or  Roucoit. 

The  Ufe  of  yellow  Wax  is  confiderable  for 
feveral  forts  of  Works;  as  Tapers,  Candles,  and 
other  Wax- works.  It  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  for  it  ferves  to  give  a  Body  to  Ointments 
and  Plaifters  ;  and  likewife  to  make  Sealing-wax 
for  great  and  lefs  Deeds.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  yellow  Wax  has  no  Virtue  in  Phyfick.  But 
by  the  Retort  there  is  made  with  Wax,  mixed  with 
Earth,  Bole,  or  Oak-afties,  a  white  thick  Oil,  like' 
Butter,  which  is  called  Butter  of  Wax,  which  ought- 
to  be  white,  and  have  the  Smell  of  Wax.  Of 
this  Butter,  together  with  Bole,  Chalk,  or  the  like, 
in  Powder,  by  means  of  a  Glafs  Retort  on  a  Sand- 
fire,  they  draw  a  clear  white  Oil,  like  Water, 
that  is  of  an  agreeable  and  pleafant  Smell.  The' 
Butter  and  Oil  of  Wax  are  much  valued  for  the 
Cure  of  Chilblains,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  apt  to' 
chop,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  like  Nature. 
That  which  remains  in  the  Bags,  after  the  Wax  is 
ftrained  out,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  dead  Bees  and- 
other  Filth  :  It  is  ufed  by  the  Farriers.  We 
meet  with,  befides  this,  in  the  Hives,  a  kind  of 
red  Wax,  called  Virgin  Wax,,  ox  Propolis ,  which 
is  that  the  Bees  ufe  to  flop  up  the  Chinks  or  Holes 
of  the  Hives,  to  hinder  the  cold  Air  from  entrrng. 
And  therefore  the  more  Cracks  or  Holes  there  are 
about  a  Hive,  the  more  Propolis  will  be  found' 
there. 

This  was  once  much  ufed,  but  at  prefent  is- 
hardly  known  in  the  Shops,  though  it  is  very  good 
in  nervous  Cafes. 

Of  White  Wax. 

The  IVhite  Wax  is  made  out  of  the  yellow, 
cut  by  a  certain  Engine  into  fmall  Flakes,  and' 
then  bleached  in  the  Sun,  by  which  it  will  become 
very  white.  It  is  then  call  into  round  Cakes, 
fome  thicker,  fome  thinner.  That  is  the  beft 
which  fmells  well,,  and  chews  hard,  not  being  - 
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mixed  with  Sheeps  Suet,  and  is  withal  of  a  clear 
Colour,  without  any  Caft  of  Yellownefs.  The  heft, 
and  moft  proper  to  turn  white,  is  the  yellow  Wax 
of  Bretagne ,  which  when  it  is  well  made,  as  that 
ufually  is  ot  Chateau  Gantier ,  eight  Leagues  from 
Anglers ,  which  pa  lies  for  the  beft  Sort  in  France , 
will  be  pure,  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  in  thick 
Cakes,  that,  when  broken  betwixt  the  Teeth, 
does  not  ftick,  neither  has  any  ill  Tafte  or  Scent. 

It  is  with  this  fine  Wax  we  make  the  fineft 
Works  ;  as  Tapers,  Wax-Candles,  Flambeaux, 
Figures,  and  other  Curiofities  in  Wax.  And  we 
reckon,  after  the  Chateau  Gantier  Wax ,  the  fécond 
Sort  is  that  of  Anglers  ;  the  third  that  of  Mans  ; 
the  fourth  that  of  Holland ,  which  is  generally 
brought  in  great  Cakes  of  four  or  five  hundred 
Weight;  and  the  firft  Sort  is  that  we  call  the 
Dutch  Wax  Royal-,  the  fifth  is  that  of  Amboife -, 
the  fixth  of  Chaumont  near  Troyes-,  the  feventh 
and  the  worft  is  that  of  Rouen ,  becaufe  of  the 
great  Addition  of  Suet  they  put  in,  and  it  is  better 
or  worfe  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Suet  that  is 
mixed  with  it. 

[White  Wax  is  emollient  and  lefs  refolvent 
than  the  yellow  ;  becaufe  the  Dews  have  wafhed 
away  a  great  Part  of  its  Salts.] 

Of  the  foft  Red  and  Green  Wax. 

The  foft  Red  Wax  is  made  of  White  JFax  melt¬ 
ed  with  Turpentine  that  is  wafhed,  and  then  co¬ 
loured  with  Vermilion  or  Alkanet.  This  Wax 
ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confiftence,  a  fine  Red,  and 
well  made.  The  chief  Ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
Green,  is  for  the  Lawyers  to  feal  Writs  and 
Deeds  with.  T  he  Green  Wax  is  made  the  fame 
Way,  only  Verdigrife  is  ufed  inftead  of  Vermilion. 


Bees  do  not  hurt  him,  becaufe  they  have  no  Stings 
like  ours.  This  Wax  was  formerly  much  u fed  in 
Spain ,  and  a  little  in  France-,  but  at  prefent  we 
know  not  what  it  is,  being  one  of  the  fcarceft 
Drugs  we  have.  All  the  Kinds  of  Wax  are  na¬ 
turally  compofed  of  Oil,  volatile  Salt,  and  Flegm, 
without  Earth;  being  emollient,  refolutive,  and 
proper  for  Ointments,  Cerecloths,  and  Plaifters. 

[The  Bee,  like  all  other  living  Creatures,  is 
produced  from  a  Male  and  Female  of  the  fame 
Species.  There  are  in  every  Hive  three  Sorts  of 
them,theMules,  or  common  Bees  ;  and  the  Drones 
which  are  the  Males,  and  have  no  Sting;  and  the 
females,  or  Queens,  commonly  but  one  in  a 
Swarm,  in  which  are  perhaps  a  hundred  Drones, 
and  ten  thoufand  common  Bees.  The  Queen 
will,  in  one  Summer,  give  Birth  to  eight  thoufand 
young  ones.  As  to  the  Honey,  notwithftanding 
that  the  White  is  generally  preferred,  the  Yellow  is 
beft  in  Medicine,  as  it  is  not  fo  apt  to  candy,  and 
is  more  fpirituous. 

It  is  penetrating  and  deterging,  and  therefore 
good  in  all  Obftrudtions  from  vifeid  Humours, 
but  not  proper  in  thin  hot  Habits.  Many  Au¬ 
thors  relate  that  Honey  has  been  found  in  Places 
where  there  were  no  Bees  ;  but  as  they  never  * 
talk  of  its  being  formed  into  a  Mafs,  or  lodged  in 
Combs,  in  all  Probability  they  only  mean  a  Honey- 
Dew,  which  is  indeed  what  the  Bees  make  their 
Honey  from. 

The  Chymical  Preparations  of  Wax  are  but 
little  ufed,  but  more  than  half  die  Ointments  and 
Plaifters  of  the  Shops  owe  their  Confiftence  to 
it.] 

2  6.  Of  Ambergrife. 


Of  the  Black  Indian  Wax. 

In  feveral  Parts  of  the  Indies,  as  well  Eajl  as 
Weft,  they  have  little  Bees,  which  hive,  or  make 
their  Nefts  in  the  Hollows  of  certain  Trees  ;  the 
Figure  of  which  is  in  the  Plate  of  Bees.  Thefe 
Bees  depofit  their  Honey  in  little  Cells  of  black 
Wax,  which  are  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Pigeons 
Eggs:  The  Honey  is  very  peafant,  and  of  an 
Amber  Colour.  The  Indians  ufe  this  Wax  to 
make  Tapers  of,  and  gather  from  the  Tree  the 
Balfam  called  Tolu,  in  Veffels  made  of  it.  Some 
Authors  fay,  that  there  is  an  Animal  like  a  Cat, 
that  is  black,  which  the  Indians  call  Hier  at,  or  the 
Honey-Beaft,  which  climbs  the  Trees,  and  eats  all 
the  Honey  ;  and  that  which  is  lurprizing  is,  that 
this  Animal  draws  out  the  Honey-Comb  with  his 
Paw,  and  docs  no  Damage  to  the  Bees  ;  and  the 


/jMhcrgrife  is  the  deareft  and  moft  va-  Pomet. 
luable  Commodity  we  have  in  France, 
and  the  leaft  underftood,  its  Nature  and  Origin 
being  the  moft  contefted  ;  if  I  Ihould  relate  what 
Authors  have  faid  upon  this  Subje&,  it  would 
make  a  Volume  of  itfelf.  But  to  reproach  no 
body,  and  not  to  repeat  what  fo  many  Authors 
have  faid,  I  fhall  affirm,  that  Ambergrife,  which  we 
have  brought  us  from  feveral  Parts,  and  chiefly 
Lifbon,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Mafs  of  Honey- 
Combs  that  fall  from  the  Rocks  into  the  Sea,  or 
are  torn  off  by  the  Waves  of  the  Sea,  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Winds,  orotherwife.  Thefe  Honey- 
Combs  being  in  the  Sea,  whether  by  a  Property 
of  the  Sea- Water,  or  by  the  Virtue  of  the  Sun 
Beams,  are  rendered  liquid,  and  floating  upon  the 
Water,  as  they  are  often  found. 

Many  Perfons  will  be  furprized  at  what  I  ad¬ 
vance,  that  Ambergrife ,  whofe  Nature  hath  been 

hitherto 
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hitherto  fo  little  known,  comes  from  nothing  but 
Bees  Wax,  which  I  could  not  have  affirmed,  if  a 
Friend  of  mine  had  not  allured  me,  he  had  feen 
a  Piece  that  was  one  half  Ambergrife ,  and  the  other 
half  Wax  ;  and  to  confirm  what  I  fay,  Mr.  De 
Moncony s,  Lieutenant-General  of  Lyons,  at  Page 
71,  of  his  Voyages ,  affirms  that  he  was  informed 
in  England ,  that  Ambergrife  was  nothing  but 
Honey-Combs  the  Bees  make  upon  the  large 
Rocks,  which  are  on  the  Sea-fide  in  the  Indies , 
which  heated  by  the  Sun,  loofen  and  fall  into  the 
Bea,  and  by  its  Agitation  are  brought  to  Per- 
fedion  ;  and  that  having  broken  a  large  Piece  of 
Amhergrife,  which  was  not  yet  perfectly  con- 
coded,  he  found  in  the  Middle  of  its  Subftance, 
the  Honey-Comb  and  the  Honey ,  both  together  : 
And  for  further  Confirmation  of  this,  we  may 
add,  that  when  the  Ambergrife  is  diflolved  in 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartarized,  there  remains  at  laft  a 
Subftance  entirely  like  Honey.  Ambergrife  there¬ 
fore  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  Production 
of  the  Honey-Comb,  by  the  large  Mafies  it  is 
fometimes  found  in,  not  indeed  of  three  Hundred 
Weight,  as  fome  have  writ,  but  however  of  thirty 
or  forty  Pounds. 

Mr.  Tavernier ,  amongft  other  Things  on  this 
Subjed,  fays,  that  in  the  Year  1646,  or  1647,  a 
Zealander,  that  was  of  one  of  the  belt  Families 
of  Middleburg ,  who  was  Governor  for  the  Dutch 
Eajl- India  Company  in  the  Ifte  of  St.  Maurice, 
which  is  on  the  Eaft  of  Madagafcar ,  found  on 
the  Shore  a  Piece  of  Ambergrife  forty-two  Pounds 
Weight,  which  he  fent  to  the  Company;  but,  as 
fuch  Perfons  have  ever  fome  Enemies,  and  the 
Piece  appearing  as  if  fomething  had  been  taken 
from  it  on  one  Side,  the  Commander  was  accufed 
of  having  taken  half,  of  which  however  he  juftified 
himfelf  at  Batavia. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  Ambergrife ,  which  fome 
have  called  by  the  Name  of  Oriental  Atnbra,  let  it 
be  in  fine  Pieces,  of  a  greyilh  Colour  on  the  Out- 
fide,  marked  with  little  black  Spots  within,  of  a 
fweet  pleafant  Smell  ;  and  meddle  not  with  that 
which  is  foft,  fat,  mufty  within  ar.d  without,  and 
which  is  full  of  Dirt  and  Filth,  that  is  got  when 
the  Ambergrife  was  liquid,  or  before  it  gained  its 
Solidity.  The  beft  Trial  of  it  is  a  Diflolution  in 
Spirit  of  W ine  ;  for  that  which  is  pureft,  and 
leaves  the  leaft  Fceces,  is  the  beft.  The  Fiditicus 
is  known  by  the  Smell  as  well  as  Colour  ;  the 
Materials  of  which  it  is  made,  appearing  either 
too  black  or  too  white  :  they  are  commonly  Mufk, 
Civet,  Aloes  Wood,  Storax,  Labdanum,  Goat’s 
Blood  dried,  lAc. 

Ambergrife ,  befides  its  Ufe  for  the  Perfumers 
by  reafon  of  its  excellent  Scent,  is  a  very  good 
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Medicine  to  warm  the  Stomach,  and  prevent  the 
Caufe  of  the  Gout  from  attacking  the  vital  Parts  ; 
it  refrefties  the  Animal  Spirits  by  its  volatile  Sul¬ 
phur,  ftrengthens  the  debilitated  Parts,  andreftores 
in  Confumptions.  As  Ambergrife  is  a  very  dear 
Commodity,  thofe  who  buy  Quantities  of  it,  muft 
take  great  Care  that  there  be  no  Mixtures  in  it, 
or  that  it  be  not  counterfeited.  The  Finenefs  of 
the  Subftance  of  this  Drug,  is  the  Reafon  that  it 
is  never  expefed  to  the  Violence  of  the  Fire,  but 
only  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Spirit  of 
Rofes,  or  fome  fuch  like  Menjlruum  to  prepare  it, 
exalt  its  Smell,  and  feparate  it  from  its  earthy 
Parts  :  And  this  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Tindlure 
or  EJfence  of  Ambergrife. 

Of  Effence  of  Ambergrife. 

E  fence  of  Ambergrife,  ufed  by  the  Confedioners , 
Perfumers,  Diftillers,  and  others,  may  be  made 
after  thefe  Several  Ways  :  To  make  Mr.  Charas’s 
Eftence,  take  dioice  Ambergrife)  two  Drachms  j 
Sugar-candy,  two  Drachms  ;  Spirit  of  Wine,  four 
Ounces  ;  ardent  Spirit  of  Rofes,  half  an  Ounce  j 
put  them  into  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  with  a  blind  Head, 
luted  in  the  Jundurcs,  fet  in  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
Horfe-Dung,  or  Sand  ;  diflolve  and  make  a  Tinc¬ 
ture  ;  decant  the  clear,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe  Tn  a 
Glafs  clofe  ftopt  :  The  Dofe  internally  is  three 
Drops  in  Cinnamon-Water,  or  any  reftorative 
Liquor.  Another  Eftence  is  made  thus  :  Take 
Ambergrife,  and  white  Sugar-candy,  in  Powder, 
of  each  two  Drachms  ;  Mufk  one  Drachm  ;  Oil 
of  Cinnamon,  Citrons,  Oranges,  Rofes,  Lavender, 
of  each  two  or  three  Drops  ;  mix  and  beat  it  up 
into  a  Pafte,  and  diflolve  it  over  a  gentle  Heat,  in 
Spirit  of  Wine,  in  a  Bolt  Head  ;  or  you  may  make 
it  with  Ambergrife  alone,  in  Spirit  of  Wine  tar¬ 
tarized,  digeftjng  in  a  Sand  Heat,  or  Horfe-Dung, 
for  fome  Time. 

The  Way  to  make  any  odoriferous  Thing  yield 
its  Scent,  is  by  opening  the  Body  of  it  (which  done, 
the  Smell  exerts  and  diffufes  itfelf  immediately)  in 
fuch  Vehicles  as  have  Power  either  to  diflolve  the 
feparated  Particles,  or  extrad  their  Sulphur  or 
Tindure.  Amhergrife  is  opened  by  grinding  it 
full  with  Sugar-candy,  then  with  Oil  of  Ben  :  It 
is  alfo  opened  by  grinding  it  with  the  Yolk  of  an 
Egg,  and  feveral  other  Ways.  Ambergrife,  in  its- 
natural  State,  fcarcely  affords  any  Scent  at  all  ; 
but  if  it  be  opened,  and  excited  by  Solution,  with 
a  convenient  Proportion  of  Odours  and  volatile 
Sulphur,  fuch  as  that  of  Civet,  it  prefently  yields  a 
fweet  and  pleafant  Flavour.  For  Example:  Take 
ten  Grains  of  Ambergrife ,  and  three  of  Civet  ; . 
beat  them  together  in  a  Mortar,  and  the  Amber - 
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'  grift  will  prefently  melt  ;  upon  which,  put  two  or 
three  Drops  of  Juice  of  Lemons,  fo  will  you  have 
a  Perfume  of  an  admirable  Sweetnefs.  There  is 
befides  the  Ambergrife  we  commonly  fell,  a  w’hite 
Kind  which  is  ufed  in  the  Delicacies  at  the  Tables 
of  Perfons  of  Quality  ;  as  alfo  a  black  Kind  like 
Liquid  Labdanum ,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Stomachs  of  Fifh  that  had  kept 
it  there  fome  Time  ;  this  is  ufed  by  the  Perfumers, 
becaufe  it  has  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  is  cheap. 
All  the  Kinds  are  found  on  the  Sea  Shores,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  the  Archipelago ,  becaufe  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  Earthquakes  that  Part  of  the  World  is  fub- 
je£t  to,  which  diilodge  all  the  Combs  the  Bees 
make  on  the  Rocks  at  the  Sea  Side. 

Ambra-grifea ,  feu  Ambra  Cinerhia , 
Lemery.  or  Ambergrife ,  is  a  valuable  Commodity. 

It  is  very  dry,  and  almoft  as  hard  as  a 
Stone,  light,  opaque,  greyifh,  and  Rented  :  It  is 
found  in  Pieces  of  different  Bignefs,  floating  upon 
the  Water  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Ocean,  as  to¬ 
wards  the  Coafls  of  Mufcovy  and  Ruffta,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  maritime  Parts  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
There  was  a  Piece  of  a  prodigious  Size,  that  was 
faid  in  the  Year  1694  to  be  carried  into  Ireland , 
■Chat  weighed  182  Pounds.  The  Naiuralijls  have 
differed  much  in  their  Opinions  concerning  the 
Production  of  Ambergrife ,  'till  of  late  it  feems  to  be 
univerfally  agreed,  that  it  is  made  from  the  Honey- 
Combs  that  fall  into  the  Sea  from  the  Rocks, 
where  the  Bees  had  formed  their  Neffs  ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  Experience,  becaufe  feveral  Per¬ 
fons  have  feen  Pieces  that  have  been  one  half  Am¬ 
ber grife,  and  the  other  nothing  but  the  plain  Honey- 
Comb  :  And  others  again  have  met  with  large 
Pieces  of  Ambergrife ,  where,  in  breaking  of  it, 
they  have  found  in  the  Middle  the  Honey-Comb 
and  the  Honey  too.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  clean,  well 
dried,  light,  and  fpotted  within  with  little  black 
Spots,  of  a  fweet  pleafant  Smell  ;  but  avoid  the 
moifl,  foft,  and  foul  Ambergrife ,  as  being  good  for 
nothing  :  It  is  called  Ambra  Cincritia ,  as  being  of 
an  afh  Colour.  It  firengthens  the  Brain,  the 
Heart,  and  the  Stomach  ;  procures  Alacrity,  and 
makes  the  Spirits  gay,  provokes  Luff,  and  is  a 
good  Antidote  againft  Pcifon  or  Infection  in  Men  ; 
but  raifes  the  Vapours  in  Women,  therefore  let 
them  avoid  it.  We  meet  fometimCs,  amongfl 
the  Druggiffs,  with  a  white  Ambergrife ,  which 
differs  from  the  other  not  only  in  Colour,  for  it 
is  nothing  fo  flrong,  nor  half  fo  good.  There 
alfo  is  a  black  Ambergrife ,  but  it  is  good  for  no¬ 
thing  in  Phyflck,  and  but  of  very  little  Ufe  for  the 
Perfumers. 

[  Ambergrife  is  the  Ambra,  Aldr.  Muf  Met. 
430.  Succinum  grifeum,  Ambragrifeavulgo ,  Char. 


Faff.  15.  Ambragrifea,  Mont.  Ex.  12.  There  have 
been  a  Multitude  of  different  Opinions  about 
the  Production  of  this  precious  Perfume;  but 
tire  true  Account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  foft  Bitumen, 
oozing  out  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  after¬ 
wards  hardening.  It  frequently  contains  fmall 
Stones,  Pieces  of  Shells,  and  the  Beak  Mouths  of 
Fifh  of  the  Calamary  Kind,  which  have  been 
miftaken  for  the  Beaks  of  Birds.  It  picks  up  thefe 
while  foft  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Ambergrife  was  unknown  to  the  antient  G reeks , 
for  no  Author  mentions  it  before  Aetius.  It  is  an 
excellent  Cephalick  and  Cordial,  enlivens  the 
Spirits  ;  and  is  very  effectual  in  Faintings,  and  all 
other  Affections  of  the  Head  and  Nerves,  and 
among  the  Eaftern  People  is  greatly  efteetned  as  a. 
Provocative.] 

27.  Of  the  Viper. 

Qp  H  E  Viper  is  a  Kind  of  Serpent  that  Pomet. 

A  is  very  common  in  feveral  Parts  of 
France ,  but  chiefly  in  Poiftou,  from  whence  almoft 
all  the  Vipers  come  that  we  fell  at  Paris.  Thefe 
Animals  were  terrible  or  frightful  to  all  the  World 
heretofore,  but  they  are  very  familiar  to  us  at  prê¬ 
tent  ;  inafmuch  that  there  are  very  few  People  of 
Quality  in  Places  where  they  are  to  be  had,  but 
what  make  Ufe  of  them  as  good  Diet,  and  a  fpeci- 
fical  Remedy  againft  feveral  forts  of  Difeafes.  This 
may  be  feen  in  Mr.  C haras’ s  Treatife  of  them, 
wherein  he  has  produced  all  that  can  be  faid  on 
that  SubjeCt;  to  which  the  Reader  may  have  Re- 
courfe  at  his  Pleafure.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  in 
directing  him  to  chufe  the  largeft,  livelieft  Vipers , 
and  fuch  as  are  newly  taken  ;  and  to  take  Care 
that  they  are  put  into  temperate  Places,  becaufe 
extraordinary  Cold  or  Heat  is  hurtful  to  them  : 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  careful  when  they  re¬ 
ceive  any  frefh  Vipers ,  to  take  them  out  of  the 
Boxes  they  are  brought  in,  and  to  take  from  them 
the  dead  ones,  if  there  are  any,  as  fometimes  it 
happens  ;  and  to  put  them  into  a  Tub  with  Bran 
or  Mofs;  not  that  it  ferves  them  to  feed  upon,  as 
fome  fancy,  becaufe  thefe  Creatures  never  eat  after 
they  are  taken;  and  notvvithftanding  this,  they 
will  continue  alive  fix  Months.  It  is  likewife  to 
be  obferved,  that  they  are  to  be  taken  either  by 
the  End  of  the  Tail,  or  elfe  with  a  Pair  of  Tongs  ; 
becaufe  this  Animal,  when  he  finds  himfelf  fqueezed, 
bites  whatever  he  meets  with  ;  and  the  Biting  of 
the  Viper  being  very  dangerous  and  even  mortal, 
is  the  Reafon  why  the  Takers  of  them  ought 
to  be  very  cautious.  The  Keepers  of  them  ought 
to  be  fo  likewife,  left  by  Mifchance  they  ftiould 
cfcape  and  get  into  any  Houfe,  which  would  be 

very 
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very  dangerous,  especially  where  there  are  Chil¬ 
dren. 

We  have  a  great  many  dried  Vipers  brought 
from  PaiîVers,  which  ought  to  be  heavy,  large, 
long,  welF  dried,  and  the  frefheft  killed  that  can 
be  got;  for  in  a  little  Time  after  they  are  dead, 
the  Worms  will  eat  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
nothing  will  be  left  but  the  Skeleton.  You  ought 
to  be  careful  likewife,  that  every  Bundle  or  Parcel 
of  Vipers ,  which  is  ufually  a  Dozen,  have  the 
Hearts  and  Livers  along  with  them,  thefe  being 
the  moft  noble  Parts  of  the  Animal,  and  we^li 
thi  ee  Ounces  and  a  half;  and  fometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  four  Ounces  ;  and  take  Care  they  be  not 
luch  as  have  died  of  themfelves,  which  you  may 
eafily  difcern,  by  their  extraordinary  Blacknefs. 
Some  will  fay,  that  there  are  Snakes  fold  for  Vipers  ; 
but  this  I  cannot  affirm,  having  never  known  it  to 
be  done  at  Poimiers.  There  is,  befides,  a  great 
deal  of  Vipers  Powder  fold;  but  thofe  that  buy  it 
Should  take  Special  Care,  becaufe  there  is  nothing 
more  liable  to  be  adulterated.  The  Hearts  and 
Livers,  reduced  to  Powder,  and  fifted  through  a 
fine  Silk  Sieve,  is  what  fume  call  Bezoar  Animal, 
pretending  that  this  Powder,  thus  made,  has  the 
lame  Virtues  with  the  Oriental  Bezoar,  treated  of 
before. 

1  hey  bring  us  alfo  from  Palmiers,  the  volatile 
and  fixed  Salt  of  Vipers ,  the  Fat,  and  the  black 
Oil  that  is  made  by  the  Retort,  whofe  Virtues  and 
Preparations  you  have  thusdeferibed  by  Mr.  Char  as. 
Take  Vipers ,  all  their  Parts  very  well  dried,  cut 
them  into  Small  Pieces,  with  which  fill  a  large 
Retort  of  Earth,  or  Glafs  well  coated  ;  fill  it  al- 
moft  quite  up  to  the  Top,  fix  to  it  a  very  large 
Receiver,  luting  the  Junctures  well,  place  it  on  a 
naked  Fire,  in  a  clofe  Reverberatory  Furnace, 
with  its  Dome  ;  fhut  up  the  Regifier  of  the  Dome, 
and  the  Door  of  the  Fire-place,  make  a  gentle 
i  ire  in  the  Cinder-place,  which  keep  on  Foot  for 
two  Hours,  only  to  heat  the  Retort  and  Furnace; 
then  removing  the  Fire  into  its  Place,  keep  it  in 
the  fame  Heat  for  two  Hours  longer;  at  the  End 
whereof  encreafe  the  Fire  one  Degree,  giving  a 
little  Air  to  the  Regifter  of  the  Dome,  continu¬ 
ing  it  fo  for  two  Hours  more;  and  encreafe  the 
fire  to  the  third  Degree  for  the  fame  Time  ;  after 
which  fet  the  Regifter  of  the  Dome  quite  open, 
encreafing  the  Fire  to  the  higheft  Degree,  which 
continue  fo  long  till  nothing  comes  out  of  the  Re¬ 
tort,  and  that  all  the  Vapours  in  the  Receiver  be 
converted  into  Salt  or  Liquor  ;  then  ceafe  the  Fire, 
and  the  VefTels  being  cold,  unlute  die  Receiver, 
and  diiTolve  the  Salt  in  the  Liquor,  or  Spirit. 

To  reélify  it,  put  all  this  diftilled  Matter  into  a 
Glars  Matrafs,  with  a  long  Neck  ;  place  it  in  a 
VOL.  II. 
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Sand  Heat,  cover  it  with  its  Head,  and  join  to  it 
a  fmall  Receiver,  luting  well  the  Jojnts,  and  give 
it  a  gentle  Heat,  fo  will  the  volatile  Salt  afeend, 
white  and  cryftalline,  to  the  Top  of  the  Head, 
which  take  and  put  up  into  a  Glafs  Bottle,  flop¬ 
ping  if  very  clofe.  Continue  the  Rectification, 
feparating  and  keeping  apart  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  remaining  Part  of  the  volatile  Salt,  diffolved 
in  fome  Flegm,  and  the  Oil  ;  and  caufe  all  the 
volatile  Salt,  and  oily  Parts,  to  alcend,  cafting 
away  that  which  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Ma¬ 
trafs,  as  a  T  hing  of  no  Ufe. 

This  volatile  Salt  of  Vipers  is  reckoned  an  An¬ 
tidote  againft  Poifons,  and  a  perfect  Cure  for  the 
Biting  of  the  Viper ,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Serpent, 
01  venomous  Creature  :  It  is  alfo  prevalent  againft: 
the  Meafles,  Small-Pox,  Plague,  or  Peftilence.  It 
refills  Putrefadion  in  the  higheft  Degree,  becomes 
fpecifical  in  intermitting  Fevers,  chiefly  the  Quar¬ 
tan  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  Medicine  known  in  the 
World  more  able  to  purify  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
and  give  it  its  natural  Fluidity  :  whence  it  does 
fuch  confiderable  Feats  in  chronick  Cafes;  as 
Scurvies,  Eryfipela' s.  Scald  Heads,  and  ftrumous 
Breakings -out;  caufing  the  foul  impure  Hu¬ 
mours  to  perfpire  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin.  It 
is  alfo  one  of  the  moft  powerful  Remedies  in  Na¬ 
ture  for  Gout,  Rheumatifin,  and  Venereal  Relicks  j 
for  it  opens,  penetrates,  attenuates,  and  is  fudori- 
fick;  fo  that  it  drives  out  any  corrupted  or  malig¬ 
nant  Humours,  through  the  Habit  of  the  Body  ;  It 
diftolves  coagulated  Blood,  removes  Inflammations, 
prevents  Apofthumes,  and  cures  Pleurifies.  This 
Salt  is  very  aperitive,  and  opens  Obftrudions  both 
of  the  Head  and  other  Parts;  and  relieves  all 
Difeafes  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves;  as  Palfies, 
Convulfions,  Vapours,  Fits  of  the  Mother,  and  the 
like;  fo  that  both  for  external  and  internal  Ufes, 
there  is  fcarcely  found  a  more  univerfal  Medicine. 

All  other  Preparations  of  Vipers,  as  Powders, 
fixed  Salts,  I  indures,  Décodions,  Broths,  Jellies, 

V'  mes,  Eiïènces,  'Troches,  Elixirs,  Extracts,  &c. 
compared  with  the  volatile  Salt,  are  nothing,  for 
in  that  is  to  be  found  the  Sum  of  all  that  is  in  the 
Viper  ;  The  Oil  is  fo  foetid,  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  inwardly  ;  outwardly  it  may  be  ufed  to 
fmell  to,  and  to  touch  the  Noftrils  with  in  Va¬ 
pours  and  Fits;  but  if  it  be  made  into  an  Elixir, 
with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of  Wine  tar- 
tarized,  it  is  a  moft  fragrant  Medicine,  cheats 
the  Spirits,  fupprefies  Vapours,  and  invigorates 
Nature  to  a  Miracle. 

Le  Febure  teaches  us  how  to  fix  this  volatile 
Salt,  which  is  done  by  Acids,  viz.  with  well  re- 
dified  Spirit  of  Salt,  dropping  it  upon  it,  diflolved 
in  its  own  Flegm,  tiU  the  Effervefcency  and  Strife 

ccafes. 
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ceafes,  by  which  the  volatile  Salt  is  united  to  the 
Acid  •  Now  though  there  be  no  great  Need  of  this, 
vet  it  may  be  of  feme  Ufe  to  watry  Stomachs; 
and  though  the  Tafie  and  Shape  of  this  Salt,  thus 
fixed,  much  refembles  Bay  Salt,  it  is  quite  another 
Thin»  in  its  Effeas.  This  is  evident  by  mixing  it 
with  double  its  Weight  of  Salt  of  1  attar,  and 
fubliming  in  proper  Vefleis;  for  then  the  volatile 
Salt  will  afeend  with  its  firft  Force,  Sttength,  and 

Viper  a,  or  the  Viper ,  is  a  kind  of 
Lemery.  Serpent,  which  comes  alive  out  of  the 
Belly  of  its  Parent,  and  not  from  an 
Ere,  as  the  other  Kinds  do.  It  is  about  as  long 
as  one’s  Arm,  and  two  Inches  thick  ;  fometimes 
bigger,  and  fometimes  lefs,  but  never  arrives  at 
the  Size  of  the  large  Smh,  though  tn  ou  ward 
Apoearar.ce  they  are  very  like  them.  They  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  Skin,  a  little  fc.ily,  on 
Backfide  of  feveral  Colours  as  in  Waves,  foft  an 
vifeous  underneath,  and  of  very  dole  Pores. 
The  Jaws  are  fet  on  both  Sides  with  little  Feet  , 
like  the  Snakes;  but  befides  thefe  little  Teeth, 
there  is  on  each  Side  a  kind  of  a  Tufk,  or  a  oi  g, 
tharp,  cutting  Tooth,  that  is  fometimes  forked. 
In  the  Jaw  is  a  Bladder,  full  of  a  yellowifh  Li¬ 
quid  ;  the  Tongue  is  long  and  cloven,  which  it 
darts  out  with  great  Violence;  being  provoked,  it 
looks  like  a  Firebrand,  which  proceeds  from  the 
quick  Motion  or  Agitation  of  the  Spirits.  I  ms 
Tongue  was  fuppofed  to  be  venomous,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  no  manner  of  Harm  in  it:  The  Eyes  are 
very  fmall.  The  Vipers  breed  m  wild  ft,ny 
Places  in  Daupbiny  and  PoiSlou:  They  live,  bung 
at  Liberty,  on  Rats,  Frogs,  Worms,  and  lèverai 
other  Infeds  ;  but  when  taken  and  confined,  they 
will  live  about  a  Year,  without  any  other  Sub- 
fiftence  but  the  Air  they  receive  by  the  little  Holes 
made  in  the  Tubs  or  Chefts  wherein  they  are  kept . 
The  Reafon  why  they  live  fo  long  without  eating, 
is,  becaufe  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are  fo  cloLly  con- 
tra&ed,  that  they  emit  but  very  little  Spirits  or 

^They  take  the  Vipers  in  Spring  Time,  or  Au¬ 
tumn,  becaufe  they  are  then  fatter,  and  more  active 
than  in  any  other  Scafon  :  The  Peafants  take  them 
with  little  wooden  Tongs  made  for  that  Purple, 
and  carry  them  in  Bags  to  the  Apothecaries.  1  Ky 
are  much  more  fprightly  and  gay  when  they  are i  m 
the  Field,  than  after  they  are  taken,  becaufe  they 
then  draw  themfelves  up  into  a  narrower  Compais, 

~  »  Tt  nTLafo  from 
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and  contract  their  Fores.  Lhefe  differ  from 
other  Serpents,  not  only  as  to  the  two  Teeth  that 
are  in  their  Jaws,  but  likewife  by  a  different  Con¬ 
nection  of  their  Vertebra,  which  hinders  them, 
when  they  are  taken  by  the  Tail,  from  twilling 


and  turning  about  the  Arm  or  the  Tongs,  as  the 

Snake  does.  _ 

The  Viper  bites  with  his  long  Teeth,  and  Ihoots- 
into  the  Wound  a  Spirit,  or  very  volatile  acid 
Liquor,  which  infinuates  into  the  Vefleis,  coagu¬ 
lates,  by  little  and  little,  the  Blood,  and  interrupts 
the  Circulation  ;  from. whence  flows  Death,  if  not 
prevented.  This  Effedl  has  a  great  deal  of  Ana¬ 
logy  with  that  which  happens  upon  bringing, 
through  Çuriofity,  fome  acid  Liquor  into  the 
Veins°  of  a  Dog,  or  other  Creature;  for  in  a 
{fiort  Time  he  falls  into  Convulfions  and  dies. 

The  Accidents  which  attend  thofe  who  have 
had  the  Misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a  Viper ,  are  firft 
of  all,  that  they  grow  pale,  and  then  turn  bluifli, 
as  the  Blood  is  more  or  lefs  tinged  in  the  Veins 
and  Arteries.  In  the  fécond  Place*  they  become 
reftlefs,  melancholy,  and  fleepy;  the  Pulfe  inter¬ 
mitting,  becaufe  the  Courfe  of  the  Spirits  being 
intercepted  by  the  Coagulum  that  is  made  in  the 
Vefleis,  the  Blood  cannot  circulate  but  with  Dif¬ 
ficulty.  In  the  third  Place,  they  are  chilly  or  cold* 
have  Inclinations  to  vomit,  and  convulfive  Mo¬ 
tions  ;  becaufe  the  falinc  and  acid  Particles  which 
are  introduced  into  the  Blood,  and  which  are^ 
pungent,  prick  or  irritate  the  internal  Coats  of 
the  Veins  and  Arteries.  Andlaftly,  they  die,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Blood  growing  (harper*  and  coagulating 
ft  ill  more  and  more,  the  Paflage  of  the  Spirits  is 
entirely  flopped,  and  there  can  be  no  Circulation* 

without  which  they  cannot  live. 

The  Remedies  againft  the  Biting  of  Vipers  are 
external  and  internal.  The  external  are,  the 
fpeedy  binding  of  the  Part  wounded,  if  poffible, 
making  the  Ligature  tight,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
Poifon  from  fpreading  further  ;  but  if  the  Part  that 
is  bit  cannot  be  bound,  you  ought  inftantly  to  ap¬ 
ply  upon  it  the  Head  of  the  P  iper  that  c  d  the 
Mifchief,  after  being  bruifed,  or  elfe  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  Viper;  otherwife,  to  heat  a  Knife,  or  fome 
Piece  of  flat  Iron  red-hot,  and  hold  it  near  toe 
Wound  as  hot  as  the  Patient  is  able  to  bear  it  ;  or 
to  burn  upon  the  Wound  a  little  Gun-powdei  ;  or 
elfe  fcarify,  and  apply  Treacle  with  Garlick  and 
Sal  Armoniack  bruifed  together. 

Thefe  external  Remedies  open  the  Pores  of  the 
Wound,  and  make  the  envenom-:  d  Spirits  flow;  but 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  forts  of  Medi- 
cinesfhould  be  ufed  upon  the  Spot  where  the  Biting 
is  made  ;  for  if  there  be  Time  given  to  the  Poifon 
to  enter  into  the  Vefleis  of  the  Body,  before  Ap¬ 
plication,  all  will  be  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  Poifon 
returns  no  more  to  the  Wound.  But  though  ex¬ 
ternal  Remedies  ought  not  to  be  neglefted  upon 
this  Occaflon,  they  are  what  bring  but  little  Re- 
li  f  in  Comparifon  of  thofe  1  hings  that  may  be 
•  ,  x  given 
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given  inwardly  ;  for  the  Venom  of  the  Viper  being 
very  fubtil,  it  paffes  inftantly  into  the  Blood,  and 
therefore  the  Patient  muft  take  fuch  Medicines  as 
have  Power  to  break  the  Points  of  the  Acids,  dif- 
folve  the  Blood,  and  other  coagulated  Humours, 
excite  or  promote  the  Circulation,  and  pufh  for¬ 
ward  by  Perfpiration  and  Urine  whatever  Poifon 
of  the  Viper  may  remain. 

The  volatile  Salts  of  Animals  are  efficacious  for 
thefe  Intentions,  becaufe  they  are  alcaline,  very 
volatile,  ratifying,  fudorifick,  and  aperitive  That 
of  Vipers  is  preferable  to  all  others,  becaufe  it  is 
the  moil  fubtil  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  we  may  ufe 
the  volatile  Salt  of  Harts-horn ,  that  of  Urine,  or 
human  Skull.  Venicc-Treacle  is  very  proper,  if 
old,  to  relieve  this  Malady,  becaufe  it  is  compofed 
of  Ingredients  chiefly  attenuating  and  rarifying  ; 
but  when  it  is  new  we  cannot  ufe  it  with  Succefs, 
becaufe  the  Opium ,  which  has  not  yet  been  rarified 
by  Fermentation,  will  fix  the  Poifon,  and  rather 
thicken  the  Humours,  than  rarify  and  difeharge 
them. 

The  largefl  Vipers ,  and  fuch  as  are  well  fed, 
ought  to  be  chofen,  and  fuch  as  are  caught  in 
Spring-time  or  Autumn,  when  they  are  in  the  belt 
Condition.  The  Trunk  of  the  Viper ,  feparated 
from  the  Skin  and  the  Entrails,  is  adminiftered 
againft  Poifons,  to  purify  the  Blood  in  the  Small- 
Pox,  intermitting  and  malignant  Fevers,  boiled  in 
Broths,  or  taken  in  Powder,  from  eight  Grains  to 
two  Scruples,  or  a  Drachm.  The  Fat  of  the  Vi¬ 
per  is  fudorifick,  refolutive,  and  anodyne,  taken 
internady  or  externally  ;  the  Dofe  from  one  Drop 
to  fix.  The  Liver  and  Heart  of  the  Viper  being 
dried  and  powdered,  are  called  Beosoar-  Annual, 
and  are  reckoned  the  molt  powerful  Part  of  the 
Viper.  The  Gall  is  fudorifick  ;  the  Dofe  being 
one  or  two  Drops.  The  Word  Viper  a  comes 
from  Vi ,  Force,  and  parère ,  to  bring  forth  ;  the 
Antients  believed  that  the  Female  Vipers ,  in  the 
Pleafure  of  Coition,  eat  off  the  Head  of  the  Male  ; 
and  that  the  young  ones,  to  revenge  the  Death  of 
the  Father,  ripped  open  the  Belly  of  the  Mother  ; 
but  the  W ord  Vipera  feems  rather  to  be  derived 
from  viva ,  alive,  and  parère  to  bring  forth,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  kind  of  Serpent  that  is 
brought  forth  alive,  becaufe  all  the  other  Kinds 
are  produced  from  Eggs. 

28.  Of  Treacle,  commonly  called  Vemce- 
Treacle. 

• 

Pomct.  REACLE  is  a  Compofition  of 
-*■  certain  choice  Drugs,  prepared, 
powdered,  and  reduced  into  an  Opiat  or  liquid 
Electuary,  with  Honey.  Treacle  takes  its  Name 
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from  the  Viper ,  which  the  Grech  call  Therion ,  or 
Thyrion  ;  and  it  was  compounded  by  Andromachus 
the  Father,  a  Native  of  Candia ,  and  firft  Phyfician 
to  Nero.  The  Venetians ,  of  late  Years,  have  got 
the  Reputation  of  being  thought  the  only  People 
who  have  the  true  Way  of  preparing  the  Treacle  ; 
but  befide  them  at  prefent  the  Apothecaries  of 
Montpellier  make  fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  it,  that 
one  may  fee  Multitudes  of  their  Treacle  Barrels  ; 
and  among  them  they  have  reduced  it  to  fo  low  a 
Price,  that  a  Pound  of  good  Honey  will  fell  for 
more  than  the  fame  Weight  of  this  pretended 
Treacle.  If  I  was  to  publifh  the  I  rauds  that  are 
committed  in  preparing  this  Antidote,  I  am  fa- 
tisfied  the  Magiftrates  would  prefently  put  a  Stop 
to  the  Abufe,  both  as  to  that  which  is  fold  about 
at  Markets  and  Fairs,  as  what  is  fold  at  Paris  for 
fixteen  or  eighteen  Pence  a  Pound.  Though, 
notwithftanding  it  is  fold  at  fuch  a  low  Price  thofe 
who  deal  in  it  get  confiderably,  becaufe  what  they 
fell  is  nothing  but  the  worft  Honey,  into  which  is 
incorporated  a  Parcel  of  rotten  worm-eaten  Roots 
and  Drugs,  that  are  no  better  than  the  Sweepings 
of  Shops  ;  to  promote  or  recommend  the  Sale  of 
this,  they  cover  the  Pots  with  a  printed  Paper, 
whereon  are  two  Vipers  that  compofe  a  Circle, 
crowned  with  a  Fleur-de-Lis ,  which  contains  this 
Title,  Fine  Venice  Treacle ,  though  it  is  made  at 
Orleans  or  Paris. 

As  to  that  of  APontpellier ,  I  have  feen  it  often 
made  there,  with  all  the  Exadlnefs  that  can  be  ; 
but  what  is  fent  to  the  Fairs  for  common  Sale, 
they  mix  with  large  Quantities  of  boiled  Honey, 
being  obliged  to  fell  it  at  about  eighteen  Pence  a 
Pound  ;  though  that  which  is  true  Hands  them  in 
above  forty  Pence  a  Pound.  The  Treacle  Makers 
are  called  by  the  honeft  Apothecaries,  to  ridicule 
them,  Muftard-Makers.  As  to  the  Treacle  made 
at  V mite ,  I  can  fay  nothing  to  it,  not  knowing 
diredlly  how  they  make  it  ;  but  as  to  what  is  made 
at  Paris,  by  Meilleurs  Cbaras ,  Geojfry ,  fojjon, 
Bolduc ,  and  Rouviere ,  I  have  feen  it  prepared  with 
all  the  Care  imaginable.  And  I  can  affirm,  for  a 
certain  Truth,  that  there  was  a  large  Quantity 
thereof  made  in  March  1688,  without  fubftituting 
any  one  Thing  for  another,  and  with  the  fineft 
and  beft  Drugs  that  were  ever  feen,  being  defigned 
for  a  Mailer-Piece,  or  Trial  of  Skill}  but  as  we 
are  not  immortal,  and  that  thofe  who  fell  this 
may  be  capable  of  knowing  the  true  Compofition, 
and  of  making  it  themfelves  aright,  in  order  to 
prevent  Abufes,  I  Ihall  here  give  you  the  true 
Receipt }  which  I  would  not  have  done,  if  Mr. 
Char  as,  who  has  writ  a  particular  Trçatife  of 
Treacle,  had  mentioned  the  Names  of  the  Drugs 
in  French  :  his  Book  is  entitled,  The  Natural 
H  2  Hijlory 
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Hijlory  of  Animals ,  Plants ,  and  Minerals ,  that 
make  up  the  Compofition  of  Andromachus’s  Trea¬ 
cle. 

Andromachus’s  Treacle. 

Take  Troches  of  Squills,  fix  Ounces  ;  Troches 
of  Vipers  and  Hedycroy,  Long  Pepper,  Opium 
prepared,  of  each  three  Ounces  ;  red  Rofes,  Flo¬ 
rentine  Orrice,  Juice  of  Liquorice,  wild  Na- 
vew  Seed,  Tops  of  Scordium ,  Balfam  of  Judesa , 
fine  Cinnamon,  and  Troches  of  Agarick,  of 
each  one  Ounce  and  an  half  ;  Myrrh,  Arabian 
Cojlus,  Saffron,  Cajf.a  Lignea ,  Indian  Spikenard, 
Flowers  of  Camels  Hay,  Olibauum  in  1  ears. 
White  and  Black  Pepper,  Dittany  of  Crete ,  1  ops 
of  white  Horehound,  fine  Rhapontick,  Arabian 
Staechas,  Macedonian  Parfley  Seed,  Mountain  Ca- 
lamint,  Turpentine  of  Cyprus  y  Cinquefoil-Root, 
Ginger,  of  each  fix  Drachms  ;  Poley  Mountain, 
Ground  Pine,  Storax  in  the  Tear,  Spicknel,  true 
Amamum,  Valerian,  Celtick  Spikenard,  fealed 
Earth,  Germander,  Indian  Leaf,  calcined  Roman 
Vitriol,  Gentian  Root,  Gum  Arabick,  Juice  of 
Hypocijlis,  Fruit  of  the  Balfam-Tree,  Anifeed, 
Fennil-Seed,  common  Cardamum,  Marfilian  Hart- 
wort,  Treacle-Muftard,  Flowers  of  St.  John’s 
Wort,  Seeds  of  Bifhop’s  Weed,  Gum  Sagapen  in 
Tears,  of  each  four  Drachms  ;  Cajlory  long  Birth- 
wort,  Candy  Carrots,  Jews  Pitch,  Flowers  of 
the  leffer  Centaury,  Opopanax,  and  Galbanum ,  of 
each  two  Drachms  ;  choice  Honey  three  times 
the  Weight  of  all  -,  Spanijh  Wine  as  much  as  to 
give  the  due  Confiftence. 

To  make  the  Troches  of  Squills.  Take  Pulp 
of  baked  Squills,  twelve  Ounces  ;  Flower  of  the 
bitter  Vetch,  fix  Ounces  ;  beat  them  into  a  Mafs, 
and  form  them  into  Troches.  Troches  of  Vipers 
are  made  of  the  Flefh  boiled  in  Water  with  Dill 
and  Salt,  and  cleanfed  from  the  Bone,  eight 
Ounces  ;  Crumbs  of  Bread  dried  and  fifted,  two 
Ounces.  According  to  Mr.  Charas  they  are  made 
up  of  Dittany  Root  inftead  of  Bread  Crumbs. 
For  Troches  of  Hedycroy  y  take  yellow  Sanders, 
Flerb-Maftick,  Marjoram,  Afarabacca,  of  each 
two  Drachms  ;  Camels  Hay,  Calamus  Aromati- 
citSy  the  great  Valerian,  Aloes  Wood,  true  Bal¬ 
fam,  Cinnamon,  Arabian  Cojlus ,  of  each  three 
Drachms  ;  Myrrh,  Saffron,  Indian  Leaf,  Spike¬ 
nard,  Cajfia  Lignea  y  of  each  fix  Drachms  ; 
true  Amomum,  one  Ounce  and  an  half  ;  Maf¬ 
fick  in  Tears,  a  Drachm  ;  Spanijh  Wine  enough 
to  form  into  a  Mafs,  The  Way  of  making  all 
thefe  Troches  is  to  be  met  with  in  mod  DiJ'pen- 
fatories,  efpecially  thofe  of  Parisy  Bauderony  Cba- 
rusy  and  others. 


The  Grand  Treacle  reformed  by  Monfteur 
d*  A  quin,  the  King's  Phyftcian. 

Take  dried  Vipers,  with  the  Hearts  and  Livers, 
twenty  four  Ounces  ;  Troches  of  Squills,  Extradl 
of  Opium,  of  each  twelve  Ounces  ;  Roots  of  Con- 
tray  ava,  Virginia  Snake  Root,  Angelica ,  the  great 
Valerian  Spignel,  Gentian,  Birt'nwort,  Cojlus  y  In¬ 
dian  and  Celtick  Spikenard,  Cinnamon,  Oil  of 
Nutmegs  by  Exprelîion,  Saffron,  Dittany  of  Crete, 
Indian  Leaf,  Water  Germander,  Mountain  Cala- 
mint,  Poley  Mountain,  Ground  Pine,  Flowers 
of  St.  Johns  Wort,  and  the  leffer  Centaury,  Ara¬ 
bian  StœchaSy  Ainomuniy  final!  Cardamums,  Mace¬ 
donian  Parfley-Seed,  Biihop’s-Weed,  Marfilian 
Hart- wort,  and  Myrrh,  of  each  eight  Ounces; 
Refill  of  Storax,  üpopanax y  Gum  Sagapen  and 
Cajlory  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  a  mellaginous 
Extrait  of  Juniper-Berries,  feventy-two  Pounds  ; 
Malmfey  Wine,  one  Quart. 

This  Prefcription  of  Treacle  has  been  better 
received  than  that  of  AndromachuSy  of  later  Years, 
by  Reafon  of  the  vaft  Number  of  Ingredients,  and 
the  little  Virtue  that  mod  of  them  have,  which 
was  the  Reafon  why  Mr.  d' Aquin  expunged  what 
was  fuperfluous,  and  added  other  Things  more  ne- 
ceffary;  the  Defcription  of  which  Additions  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Charas  to  infert  in  his  Royal  Galeni¬ 
cal  Pharmacopoeia.  As  to  the  Virtues  of  T reacle, 
I  fhall  not  infill  on  that  Topick,  becaufe  there  are 
feveral  Authors  who  have  treated  of  them  ;  befides 
the  feveral  printed  Papers  difperfed  with  it,  that 
come  from  Venice  or  Montpell'ury  that  explain  the 
Ufe  of  it.  In  feveral  Difpenfatorics  we  meet  with 
a  third  Sort  of  Treacle,  called  the  Dlateffarcny 
becaufe  it  is  compounded  of  four  Drugs,  which 
are  the  Gentian,  round  Birthwort,  Bay-Berries, 
and  Myrrh,  all  reduced  into  Powder,  and  made 
up  with  Honey,  and  Extract  of  Juniper,  into  an 
Eledluary.  This  Treacle,  tho’  of  a  fmall  Price, 
is  not  wanting  in  good  Qualities,  being  very  ufe- 
ful  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle.  Some  People  call  it 
the  Poors  Treacle ,  or  German  Treacle. 

[And  with  the  Addition  of  Ivory  Shavings,  in 
equal  Quantity  to  the  reft,  it  is  what  is  commonly 
fold  under  the  Name  of  Diapente  ;  this  is  much 
ufed  by  the  Farriers,  who  chufe  to  buy  it  in  the 
Powder,  not  mixt  into  an  Eledluary.J 

Along  with  this  Medicine,  we  have  brought 
from  Montpellier  a  Treacle- Water,  called  fo,  be¬ 
caufe  Treacle  is  the  Bafis  of  it,  and  by  Reafon 
its  Virtues,  in  fome  Meafure,  are  like  it.  The 
Alontpellier  Treacle-lVater  of  Baudcron  make  thus  ; 
Take  fine  Treacle,  three  Ounces  ;  Roots  of  Tor- 
mcntil,  Angelica ,  Vipers  Grafs,  Dittany  of  Crete, 

and 
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and  Saffafras,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Bole,  one 
Ounce  ;  Juniper-Berries,  Citron-Seeds,  Carduus 
BenediPtus,  Sorrel,  and  Purflane-Seed,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce;  Betony,  Marygold,  Balm,  Wa¬ 
ter  Germander,  Borrage,  and  Buglols,  of  each 
one  Handful  ;  fine  Cinnamon  and  Mace,  of  each 
two  Drachms  ;  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  made  of  White- 
Wine,  two  Pounds;  Juice  of  Citron  and  Ver¬ 
juice,  of  each  fix  Ounces  :  Chufe  and  prepare 
all  your  Drugs  according  to  Bander  on s  Difpenfa- 
tory;  and  from  thence,  by  a  Glafs  Alembick, 
you  may  draw  a  clearWater,  of  aftrongSmell  of 
Treacle,  having  the  fame  Virtues  with  it  :  But 
the  fmall  Power  there  is  in  Vinegar,  Juice  of  Ci¬ 
trons,  and  Verjuice,  to  diffolve  and  raife  the  Virtue 
of  the  Aromaticks  in  DiiHUation,  made  the  Sieur 
de  Pelerin  lay  afide  this  Prelcription,  and  follow 
that  which  Mr.  Charas  has  given  us  in  his  Difpen- 
fatory ,  Page  1030,  which  will  appear  much  more 
reafonable. 

Mr.  Charas ’s  Treacle-Water. 

Take  Roots  of  Gentian ,  Angelica ,  Majler-wort , 
Valerian ,  and  Contrayerva ,  of  each  two  Ounces  ; 
Citron  and  Orange-Peel,  not  candied,  but  dry, 
fine  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  Juniper-Berries,  of 
each  one  Ounce  ;  Water  Germander,  and  St. 
Johns  Wort  Flowers,  of  each  one  Handful  :  Spirit 
of  Wine,  Walnut  and  Carduus  Water,  of  each 
one  Quart;  fine  Treacle,  four  Ounces  ;  you  draw 
from  thence  a  very  odoriferous  Water,  more  ef¬ 
ficacious,  and  better  to  keep  than  the  former.  It 
is  very  proper  to  refill:  all  Poifons,  and  prevent 
Infections.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to 
four,  in  a  convenient  Liquor.  Likewile  it  is 
given  fometimes  alone,  in  a  fmall  Quantity. 
Mr.  Charas  fays,  that  there  is  a  Treacle-Water 
made,  by  diffolving  of  Treacle  in  equal  Parts  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Vinegar  diftilied.  They  alfo 
make  Treacle- Vinegar  fometimesonly  by  difiolving 
it  in  ftrong  Vinegar,  which  is  ufed  againft  the  In¬ 
fection  of  the  Air,  to  wafh  the  Hands,  Temples, 
and  Noftrils  with. 

When  the  Roman  Orviétan  was  firft  known  in 
France, we  had  it  from  Rome,  and  fome  other 
Parts  of  Italy,  as  Orviette,  from  whence  it  takes 
its  Name;  but  fince  that  the  Sieur  Contugi  came 
to  Paris,  and,  under  Pretence  of  the  King’s  Per- 
miffion,  took  upon  him  the  whole  Management 
of  this  Medicine,  the  Druggifts  have  left  off  to 
trade  in  it,  either  thro’  Fear,  or  becaufe  the  De¬ 
mand  for  it  was  not  confiderable.  But  they  after¬ 
wards  underftood,  that  when  the  King  gave  his 
Authority  to  the  Sieur  Contugi,  to  fell  and  trade 
in  Orviétan  at  Paris ,  he  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
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elude  the  Druggifts.  or  Apothecaries  at  Paris  from 
making  it,  as  has  been  declared  by  an  Arrejl,  left 
he  fhould  deprive  France  of  a  Remedy  fo  valuable 
and  necelTary  to  the  Publick  :  As  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  Care  the  Sieur  Contugi  could  poffibly 
take  to  make  it  in  its  greateft  Perfection,  he 
never  could  make  it  fo  good  as  that  of  Italy,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Ingredients,  which  are  very  numerous, 
have  notfo  great  Virtues  in  France  as  in  Italy,  where 
the  Heat  of  the  Climate  more  exalts  the  Virtues 
of  Simples  than  with  us. 

Orviétan, 

Take  Roots  of  Vipers  Grafs,  Carline  Thiftle, 
Mafter-wort,  Angelica,  Biftore,  Birthwort,  Con¬ 
trayerva,  white  Dittany,  Galingal,  Gentian,  fmall 
Arabian  Coftus,  true  Acorus,  Macedonian  Parfley- 
Seed,  Leaves  of  Sage,  Rofemary,  Goats  Rue, 
Carduus  Benedict  us.  Dittany  of  Crete,  Bay  and 
Juniper  Berries,  of  each  one  Ounce;  Cinnamon 
and  Cloves,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  dried  Vipers 
with  their  Hearts  and  Livers  ;  old  Treacle,  of  each 
four  Ounces  ;  white  defpumated  Honey,  eight 
Pounds  to  make  it  into  a  Body.  By  confultin^of 
Bate's  Pharmacopoeia ,  you  may  fee  how  far  this 
Recipe  differs  from  that  which  he  fays  Sir  Robert 
Talbot  communicated  to  him,  and  which  we  may 
fuppofe  he  brought  from  France » 

Of  Mithridate. 

Take  choice  Myrrh,  Saffron,  white  Agarick, 
Ginger,  fine  Cinnamon,  Indian  Spikenard,  Frank- 
incenfe,  and  Thlafpi,  or  Treacle  Muftard-Seed, 
of  each  ten  Drachms  ;  Marfilian  Hartwort,  Bal- 
fam  of  Judcea ,  Camels  Hay,  Arabian  Stæchas , 
Coftus ,  Galbanum,  Cyprus  Turpentine,  Long 
Pepper,  Caftor,  Juice  of  Hypocijlis ,  Storax  in 
T ears,  Opopanax,  and  Indian  Leaves,  of  each  one 
Ounce;  Cajfa  Lignea,  Poley  Mountain,  White 
Pepper,  Water  Germander,  wild  Carrots,  Fruit 
of  the  Balfam-Tree,  Troches  of  Cephi  and  Bdel¬ 
lium,  of  each  feven  Drachms  ;  Celtick  Spikenard, 
Gum  Arabick,  Macedonian  Parfley,  Opium,  the 
Idler  Cardamum ,  Fennel,  Gentian,  red  Rofes, 
and  Dittany  of  Crete,  of  each  five  Drachms;  Ani- 
feed,  Afarum,  the  true  Accrus,  great  Valerian  Or- 
rice,  and  Gum  Sapagenum ,  of  each  three  Drachms  ; 
Spignel,  Acacia,  the  Sea-Skink,  and  St.  John's 
Wort  Seed,  of  each  two  Drachms  and  an  half; 
Spanijh  Wine,  a  fufficient  Quantity  ;  fine  Honey, 
the  Weight  of  all  the  Ingredients  except  the  Wine  ; 
and  make  all  into  an  Electuary. 
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Of  'Troches  of  Ci  phi. 

Take  fat  Raifins,  Cyprus  Turpèntine,  each 
three  Ounces;  choice  Myrrh,  Camels  Hay,  each 
an  Ounce  and  half  ;  fine  Cinnamon,  half  an  Ounce  ; 
Calamus  Aromaticus ,  three  Drachms  ;  Bdellium , 
Spikenard,  Cajfta  Lignea,  Cyperus,  Juniper-Berries, 
Aloes  Wood,  each  two  Drachms  and  a  half;  Saf¬ 
fron,  a  Drachm  ;  fine  Honey,  Spanijl)  VV  ine, 
enough  to  make  them  into  Troches.  The  Way 
of  compounding  Mithridate  differs  nothing  from 
that  of  Treacle;  and  as  to  t'nefe  Troches,  the 
Di  [pen f amodies  of  Bauderon  and  6 haras  fhew  us  the 
Manner  of  preparing  them. 

[In  regard  to  all  thefe  Compofitiom,  as  they 
have  properly  no  Bufinefe  in  a  Work  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  I  {hall  not  add  to  the  Length  of  this  Chap¬ 
ter,  by  faying  any  thing  farther  about  them,  efpe- 
cially  as  we  have  now  a  new  Difpenfatory ,  in 
which  they  are  all  very  greatly  reformed  and 
amended  ] 

29.  Of  the  Sea-Skink. 

Pemet.  Dp  H  E  Sea-Skink  is  an  amphibious  Ani- 
mal,  pretty  much  like  a  fmall  Lizard. 
It  is  about  half  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  in  Dia¬ 
meter,  having  a  fharp  Nofc,  covered  with  Scales. 
It  has  two  little  piercing  Eyes,  and  a  Mouth  di¬ 
vided  to  the  Place  where  the  Ears  fhould  befeated, 
had  this  Creature  any.  It  has  a  great  many  little 
white  and  red  Teeth,  and  goes  upon  four  Feet, 
little  more  than  an  Inch  high,  which  are  very 
like  thofe  of  an  Ape.  Its  Body  is  covered  with 
little  round  Scales,  different  from  thofe  of  the  Head, 
which  are  long  and  large.  They  are  greyifh,  in¬ 
clining  to  brown  upon  the  Back,  and  of  a  Silver 
grey  under  the  Belly.  T  he  Body  of  this  Animal 
grows  {till  fmaller  to  tire  End  of  the  Tail,  like 
the  Viper’s. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  thefe  little  Skinks 
to  be  found  in  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  are  brought  us  by  the  Way  of  Marf cilles, 
only  the  Entrails  are  taken  out,  and  the  fmall  End 
of  the  Tail  is  cut  off.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  the  big— 
g_>ft,  longeft,  heavieft,  moll  dry  and  entire,  and 
leaf!  worm-eaten,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjedd. 
They  are  reckoned  proper  to  reftore  W armth  in 
old  Age,  and  Decays  of  Nature,  to  encreafe  the 
Semen  Virile ,  and  are  one  of  the  Ingredients  of 
Mithridate. 

The  Reverend  Father  Du  Tertre  fays,  that  he 
fiw  not  only  in  Guadohupa ,  but  likewife  in  other 
of  the  American  Ides,  the  true  Skinks,  altogether 
like  thofe  brought  from  /Egypt.  1  hey  are,  he  fays, 
31  fort  of  Lizard,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Guadoloupa 
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called  Mabouta,  and  in  fome  other  Ifles,  the  Land 
Pike.  Thefe  Skinks  are  more  fiefhy  than  other 
Lizards,  the  Tail  is  thicker,  and  the  Legs  and 
Feet  are  fo  fhort,  that  they  creep  upon  the  Ground. 
Their  Skins  are  covered  v/ith  an  infinite  Number 
of  little  Scales,  like  thofe  of  Snakes,  but  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  filvered,  and  fhining,  as  if  rubbed 
with  Oil.  Their  Flefh  is  good  againft  Poifon, 
and  the  Wounds  of  envenomed  Arrows. 

Scincus  Marinas ,  or  the  Skink, is  a  little  Lem  ry. 
amphibious  Animal,  refembling  a  fmall 
Lizard,  or  rather  a  little  Crocodile,  as  long  as  one’s 
Hand,  fometimes  thicker  than  an  Inch,  covered  with 
little  Scales  of  a  Silver  Colour,  efpecially  under 
the  Belly,  having  brown  Streaks  crofs  the  Back  ; 
the  Head  is  oblong,  and  thicker  over  the  Jaws 
than  the  Neck  ;  the  Eyes  very  little  ;  the  Nofe 
{harper  than  that  of  the  Lizard,  covered  with 
Scales  as  the  reff  of  the  Body  is  ;  the  Mouth  is 
cut  in  very  deep,  fet  with  a  great  many  little  white 
Teeth.  Some  Authors  call  it  Crocodi lus  Minor,  or 
the  little  Crocodile.  It  is  bred  in  the  Nile,  and 
feveral  other  Parts  of  Ægypt ,  and  feeds  upon  aro- 
matical  Flowers.  It  never  grows  bigger  than  as 
we  have-  it  brought  to  us.  They  open  the  Belly 
and  take  out  the  Entrails,  then  fill  it  with  Poley, 
or  fome  other  dried  aromatical  Herbs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  it.  This  Creature  affords  a  great 
deal  Of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil.  Some  People 
prefer  the  Kidneys  before  the  reft  of  the  Body; 
but  there  is  no  Difference  in  the  Virtue  of  any  of 
them. 

[The  Skink  is  the  Scincus,  feu  Crocodilus  Ter- 
rejlris,  Raii  Syn.  Anim.  271.  Scincus  quern  et  Cro- 
codilum  Terreftrem  vacant.  Gefn.  De  Ahead.  Ægyp. 
z.p  Scincus  Marinus.  Mont.  Ex.  6. 

It  is  brought  to  us  dried  from  Ægypt,  but  is 
never  ufed  except  as  an  Ingredient  in  fome  offici¬ 
nal  Compofitions  ] 

26.  Of  Si lk- worms. 

TH E  Silk-worms  are  little  Infeeds,  Pomet. 

whofe  Origin  is  altogether  furprifing, 
as  well  as  the  various  Shapes  and  Changes  they  un¬ 
dergo.  Several  Authors  have  writ  of  them  ;  and 
amongft  the  reft  Mr.  Ifnard,  in  a  little  Treatife  of 
his,  at  the  254th  Page,  gives  this  Account  of  their 
Original.  “At  the  Time  when  the  Mulberry- 
“  Leaves  are  ready  to  gather,  which  {hould  be  five 
“  Days  after  their  Budding  in  the  Beginning  of 
“  the  Spring,  they  take  a  Cow,  which  is  almoft  at 
“  Calving,  and  feed  her  wholly  with  Mulbcrry- 
“  Leaves,  without  giving  her  any  Thing  elfe  to 
“  eat  of  Héros,  Hay,  or  the  like,  till  fhe  has 
«  calved  ;  and  this  they  continue  for  eight  Days 

“  longer; 
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*c  longer  ;  after  which  they  let  the  Cow  and  Calf 
“  both  feed  upon  this  fome  Days  together,  with- 
c‘  out  any  other  Mixture,  as  before  :  They  kill 
“  the  Calf  after  it  has  been  filled  or  fatiated  with 
“  the  Mulberry'-Leaves  and  the  Cow’s  Milk  ;  then 
“  chop  it  to  Pieces  to  the  very  Feet,  and  with- 
cC  out  throwing  any  thing  away,  put  all  together, 
“  the  Flefh,  Blood,  Bcncs,  Skin,  and  Guts,  into 
“  a  wooden  Trough,  and  fet  it  a-top  of  the 
<£  Houfe  in  a  Granary,  or  Garret,  till  it  is  cor- 
“  rupted  ;  and  from  this  will  proceed  little  Worms, 
“  which  they  lay  in  Mulberry-Leaves,  to  rails 
,c  them  afterwards,  juft  as  they  do  thofe  which 
c‘  are  produced  from  the  Eggs  ;  and  thefe  Silk- 
*{  worms  are  abundantly  more  fruitful  than  thofe 
««  from  the  Eggs  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  deal  confi- 

derably  in  them,  never  fail  every  ten  or  twelve 
“  Years  to  raife  them  this  Way.” 

There  are  fo  many  Particulars  relating. to  the 
Management  and  Breeding  of  thefe  little  Creatures, 
that  it  would  be  troublefome  to  dwell  upon  this 
Subject  ;  befides,  it  has  no  relation  to  my  pre- 
fent  Purpofe  ;  and  fince  Mr.  Ifnard  has  writ  an 
entire  Book  upon  it,  I  fhall  refer  thofe  to  it  who 
would  know  further.  Thefe  little  Animals  fupply 
us  with  a  Commodity  fo  valuable,  that  formerly 
thofe  only  of  the  beft  Quality  were  clothed  with 
it.  There  are  feveral  Colours  of  Silk  ;  as  white, 
yellow,  and  the  like:  Thefe  different  Silks  are 
found  in  little  Balls  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a 
Pigeon’s  Egg  ;  and  by  the  means  of  warm  Water, 
and  certain  IVindles ,  they  wind  them  into  Skains, 
and  then  dye  them  of  what  Colour  they  pleafe. 

I  fhall  not  detain  you  with  a  Defcription  of  all 
the  different  Silks  that  we  have  brought  us  from 
feveral  Parts,  contenting  myfelf  only  to  fay,  that 
what  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  is  the  Natural  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  Ball,  or  what  is  wound  up  naturally,  and 
without  palling  thro’  hot  Water,  to  which  the 
Antients  gave  the  Name  of  Raw-Silk  ;  or  rough 
as  it  comes  front  the  Silk-worm.  This  Silk,  after  it 
is  reduced  to  Powder,  which  is  not  very  eafy  to  do, 
is  brought  into  feveral  Compofitions,  as  Confections 
o\  Alkermes,  Hyacinth ,  &c.  They  ufe  like  wife  Silk 
dyedfcarlet,  to  give  to  Women  inChild-bed,  inftead 
of  A  Ik  emus.  Several  Authors  fay,  that  Silk  has 
the  Virtue  of  making  the  Heart  pleafant,  and 
the  Spirits  brifk,  and  to  cleanfe  the  Blood.  Thofe 
who  ufe  the  Balls  of  Silk  ought  to  take  care,  be¬ 
fore  they  reduce  it  into  Powder,  to  cut  it  afunder, 
and  take  away  the  Worm  that  is  within,  fome- 
times  frefh,  and  fometimes  rotten,  with  the  firft 
Skin  that  wraps  it  about,  as  not  fit  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly  ;  and  thofe  who  would  have  the  beft,  ufe 
nothing  except  the  Silk  that  is  wound  off,  becaufe 
îjhe  reli  is  nothing  but  Drofs,  or  Refufe  Stuff.  It 
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may  be  reduced  to  Powder,  by  cutting  it  very 
fi  ne,  fo  that  it  will  pafs  thro’  a  Sieve  ;  for  to  beat 
it,  will  be  a  tedious  Work  ;  befides  it  will  lofe 
h  alf.  As  to  the  Confections  of  Alkermes  and  Hya¬ 
cinth,  the  fcatlet  Silk  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other,  tho’  almoft  all  Authors  recommend  the 
Raw-Silk,  which  is  that  which  is  white,  or  of  a 
Gold  Colour,  and  which  has  not  been  dyed. 

There  are  feveral  other  Reptiles  which  we  fell, 
as  the  Leeches  which  are  found  in  Ponds  and 
Ditches,  and  which  the  Surgeons  apply  to  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Body,  and  chiefly  thofç where  Cup- 
ping-Glaffes  cannot  be  eafily  fixed.  There  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  Leeches  ;  the  beft  of  which  are 
the  fmaller  kind,  which  have  fmall  Heads,  reddifh 
Bellies,  with  Streaks  upon  the  Back,  that  are  of 
a  Gold  Colour.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
clear  running  Water.  Throw  away  the  veno¬ 
mous  Sort,  which  have  thick  Heads,  and  are  of 
a  green  Colour,  that  fhine  like  Glow-worms, 
and  are  ftreaked  with  blue,  and  found  in  muddy 
Waters  ;  for  inftead  of  relieving  the  Patient,  they 
will  caufe  Inflammations,  Apofthumes,  Fevers,  and 
malignant  Ulcers  that  are  fometimes  incurable. 
To  keep  thefe  Leeches,  put  them  into  clean  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  muft  be  renewed  from  Time  to  Time,- 
to  which  fome  will  add  Sand  and  Earth. 

We  fell,  befides  thefe,  the  Powder,  volatile  Salt, 
and  Oil  of  Toads,  as  well  as  the  Stone  that  is 
found  in  the  Head  of  the  large  and  old  ones,  to 
which  the  Antients  attributed  great  Virtues  ;  and 
Mr.  Charas  treats  of  it  very  largely,  in  his  Chy- 
mical  Difpenfatory ,  Page  794  ;  to  which  thofe 
who  defire  to  know  further  may  have  Recourfe. 
There  are  fome  who  rank  the  Toad-Stone  among 
the  precious  Stones,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  fcarce 
to  be  met  with,  but  becaufe  it  is  endowed  with 
fo  many  excellent  Virtues,  being  proper  to  refill 
ail  Sorts  of  Poifon.  The  white  is  the  moft  valued, 
tho’  thofe  which  are  of  another  Colour,  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  no  lefs  V  irtues  :  They  frequently  im- 
pofe  upon  the  Buyer,  inftead  of  the  Toad-Stone, 
a  little  round  or  longifti  Stone,  that  is  found  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Europe. 

We  fell  likewife  volatile  Salt,  Oil,  and  Pow¬ 
der  of  Millepedes ,  or  Hog-Lice,  to  which  Mr. 
Charas  afligns  great  Virtues.  The  Powder  is 
giver?  with  Succefs  in  Nephritick  Cholicks,  Re¬ 
tentions  of  Urine,  the  Jaundice,  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes,  and  all  Obftrudfions.  Mr.  Charas  attributes 
alfo  great  Virtues  to  the  volatile  Salt  of  Canthari¬ 
des ,  Earth-Worms,  and  Ants  ;  as  may  be  feen  in 
his  Chytnical  Pharmacopoeia.  We  fell  likewife  the 
Oils  ot  Scorpions ,  Ample  and  compound,  which 
we  have  readymade  from  Provence  and  Languedoc , 
and  for  which  we  have  a  better  Price  than  for  thofe 

made 
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made  by  the  Apothecaries  at  Paris  ;  and  which,  carefling,  and  making  Love  ;  from  whence,  af- 
without  Difpute,  are  much  better,  becaufe  the  tervvards,  you  have  Eggs. 

Scorpions  are  moft  frequent  in  thofe  Provinces.  The  Silkworms  yield  Abundance  of  r  legm  and 
And  the  other  Ingredients  have  alfo  more  Virtue  Oil,  but  little  volatile  Sat..  Ehey  are  reckoned 
there,  from  the  Warmth  of  the  Climate.  The  very  good  to  cure  a  I  ertigo,  if  after  they  are 
jflrft  or  fimnle  Oil  of  Scorpions  is  only  made  of  dried  and  powdered  you  apply  the  rowder  upon 
Scorpions  and  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds:  The  the  Head,  being nrft  fhaved.  The  Silk  upon  the 
Compound  is  that  of  Matthiolus ,  which  is  made  Clue,  before  it  is  caft  into  the  Water,  is  called 
of  the  following  Drugs,  viz.  of  Scorpions,  old  Sericum  crudutn ,  or  Raw-Silk.  It  ought  to  be 
Oil  Olive,  the  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  Seed  of  St.  cut  afunder  to  uncover  the  \  orm  within  it. 
Johns  Wort,  Germander,  Mountain  Calamint,  This  yields  a  little  F  legm,  a  good  deal  of  Oil, 
'Carduus  Bcneditfus ,  Water  Germander,  lefler  but  very  little  volatile  Salt  and  Earth.  It  is  thought 
Centaury,  Vervain,  Dittany  of  Crete,  Zedoary,  proper  to  recruit  the  Spirits,  and  purify  the  B  ood, 
White  Dittany,  Gentian,  Tormentil,  round  Birth-  being  taken  in  Powder.  .  Some  People  hold, 
wort,  Storax,  Benjamin,  Juniper-Berries,  Nigella  that  it  you  feed  a  Calf  with  Mulbeiry  Leaves, 
Seed,  fine  Cinnamon,  Calamus  Aromaticus ,  long  then  kill  and  cut  it  to  Pieces, .  and  expole  it  to 
Cyperus,  white  Sanders,  Rhubarb,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  the  Air,  upon  a  Houfe,  it  will  produce  Silk-worms  ; 
Indian  Nard,  Saffron,  Treacle,  Mithridate,  and  but  this  Thought  wants  Confirmation.  In  the 
White  Wine  ;  the  Quantities  of  thefe  Ingredients  Parts  where  they  trade  in  Silk,  as  Savoy,  Languedoc , 
you  will  find  in  Matthiolus’ s  fixth  Book  ofPoifons;  and  Provence ,  they  put  their  Si lk- worms  in  Cham- 
or  in  Bauderon ,  or  Charas's  Difpenfatory ,  whereto  bers,  where  they  are  difpofed  in  Repofitories  or 
thofe  who  defire  to  make  it  may  have  Recourfe.  Niches,  where  they  make  their  Clues  ;  good 

This  Oil  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  Compofitions  Quantities  of  which  they  preferve  on  purpofe  to 

in  Pharmacy,  becaufe  of  the  different  Mixtures,  have  Eggs,  and  they  throw  the  reft  into  warm 
and  the  Difficulty  of  getting  the  Scorpions  alive  Water,  wherein  the  Worms  die. 
from  Provence  ox  Languedoc.  [The  Silk-worm  is  the  Bombyx,  A Iclroy.  De 

Bombyx ,  five  Vermis  lanifcius,  the  Inf.  278.  fonf.  De  Infect.  114.  Its  Origin  is 

Lemery.  Silk-worm ,  is  a  Kind  of  Caterpillar,  from  the  Eggs  of  a  Female  Butterfly,  as  all  the 

or  a  Worm  as  long  and  thick  as  one’s  other  Caterpillars  have  theirs.  Mr.  Ifnard  s  Ac- 
little  Finger,  divided  from  one  Part  to  another  in  count  of  their  Production,  is  much  fuch  another 
a  Sort  of  Rings  ;  having  under  them  ufually  four-  Story,  as  Pirgil’s  of  the  Bees,  for  unlefs  the  Silk- 
teen  Feet,  fix  in  the  fore  Part,  which  are  very  worm  Butterfly  would  lay  its  Eggs  in  putrified 
fmall,  and  eight  on  the  hinder  Part,  which  begin  Flefh,  which  it  is  moft  certain  fhe  never  does,  it 
after  the  third  Ring  :  The  two  laft  are  much  larger  is  altogether  impofuble  young  Silk- worms  fliould 
than  the  reft  ;  the  Shape  of  them  is  ugly  to  look  ever  be  found  there.  T  he  Raw-Silic  was  once 
upon  ;  their  Subftance  very  moift  and  vifeous.  in  efteem  as  a  Cordial  and  Sudorifick,  but  at  pre- 
They  are  clothed  with  a  very  thin  tender  Skin,  eafy  fent  is  never  heard  of  in  thejihops. 
to  break,  and  of  a  brown  or  whitifh  Colour,  The  Toad  is  the  Bufo ,  fonf.  De  Quad.  131. 
with  fome  Spots.  The  Silk-worm  is  produced  Bufo  five  Rubeta,  Raii  Syn.  An.  252.  Ran  a  Ru¬ 
in  the  Spring,  from  a  little  round  Egg,  that  is  beta  turn  Palujlris  turn  Lerrejlric,  Gefn.  De  Quad. 
like  a  Poppy-Seed  ;  is  fed  with  Mulberry-Leaves  54.  I  he  dried  Toad  is  a  good  Medicine  in 
frefh  gathered  j  for  if  they  are  decayed,  they  kill  Dropfies,  being  a  powerful  Diuietick  taken  in 
the  Silk-worms.  When  "they  are  grown  to  their  Powder  from  two  Scruples  to  a  Drachm, 
full  Size  they  eat  no  longer,  but  fpue  out  of  their  What  is  commonly  called  the  Toad-Stone,  and 
Mouths  a  kind  of  thick,  gluey,  or  vifeous  Slaver  generally  believed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Head 
or  Foam,  which  they  ftretch,  extend,  and  vvork  of  the  Ï  oad,  is  a  fmall  Subftance  of  various  Co- 
to  a  Silk  Web,  and  then  wind  into  a  Clue ,  that  lours,  fometimes  brown,  fometimes  black,  fome- 
is  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes  yellowifh,  and  times  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a  dufky  g'een 
in  this  the  Animal  is  wrapped,  and  lies  feveral  and  whitifh-brown  marble  together,  concave  on 
Days,  ftill  working  till  it  dies  ;  but  if  you  do  not  one  Side,  and  convex  on  the  other, 
in  time  throw  this  Clue  into  Water  to  draw  off  I  hefe  Stones,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  taken 
the  Silk,  it  will  quit  this  thick  Clothing,  pierce  out  of  the  Toads  Head,  but  arc  the  Dentes  Mo- 
thro’  the  Clue,  and  arife  a  fine,  white,  gaudy,  Am  of  the  Sea  Wolf,  the  Lupus  Marmus  Schon- 
adtive  Butterfly  ;  and  if  you  leave  after  this  Man-  feldii.  fonf  .Tab.  47 .  Lupus  Marinus  ,1  //ras  et  Schon- 
ner  a  Number  of  them,  you  will  have  a  diverting  feldii.  Raii  Icth.  13c.  They  have  been  formerly 
Sitiht,  to  fee  the  Male  and  Female  Butterflies  fuppofed  good  in  peftilential  Difeafes,  and  Antidotes 

again# 
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againft  all  Kinds  of  Poifons,  but  are  wholly  neo-- 
ledted  in  the  prefent  Pradfice. 

Millepedes  are  the  A J'clli  Millepedes  et  Onifci  of 
the  Shops,  the  Afcllus  Uni  dus  major.  Rail  Hi/}. 
I»f  42-  O  ni xus  five  Afellus.  Aldrov.  de  Inf.  632' 
Of  thefc  there  are  many  Preparations,  but  the  belt 
Way  of  taking  them  is  certainly  the  fwallowing 
them  alive,  and  the  next  to  that  their  Expreffion 
made  with  Wine. 

The  Scorpion  is  the  Scorpio ,  Jonf  de  Inf  95. 
Scorpius,  Rail  Hijl.  Inf  g.  It  is  an  Animal 
fomethwg  refembling  a  Crab,  but  final  er,  ft  lus 
eight  Legs,  and  is  of  a  black  or  dufky  brown 
Colour,  the  Oil  is  much  in  Elteem  as  a  Remedy 
againft  the  Creatures  Poifon,  which  it  may  indeed 
eafily  be,  by  its  own  Virtues,  whether  it  receive 
any  thing  from  the  Scorpion  or  not.  The  Allies 
of  them,  when  burnt,  are  alfo  commended  in  the 
Stone  and  Gravel,  butfeldom  ufed.J 
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atcly  after  it  is  taken  froni  the  l Vhale  ;  whence  it 
comes  that  the  French  Oils  do  not  ftnell  fo  ill  as 
thofe  made  in  Holland ,  becaufe  the  Dutch  do  not 
make  their  Oils  from  the  Fat  fo  foon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  JVhale ,  but  bring  it  into  Holland  to  be 
melted  ;  wherefore  we  ought  to  prefer  the  French 
Oils  to  thofe  of  Holland ,  which  are  eafily  known, 
becaufe  the  Dutch  are  red  and  flunking,  and  yet 
are  clear.  The  great  Quantities  we  have  of  Whale 
Oil,  come  from  the  Northern  Sea,  efpecially  Green¬ 
land,  n  om  whence  the  Hollanders  arc  fupplied,  be¬ 
caufe  the  greateft  Number  of  are  found  there. 

Of  Sperma  Ceti, 


31.  Of  the  Whale, 

Remet.  H  E  IVhale  is  the  larged  of  all  Fifh, 

xr  ,  tit  n  J*  is  found  in  the  Northern  and 
North- Weft  Seas.  The  Skeleton  of  one  was  ftiewn 

Pams  1658,  whofe  Skull  was  between  fixteen 
*  n  Feet  lon^,  weighing  four  thoufaiid 

fix  hundred  Pounds  ;  the  Jaws  ten  Feet  wide, 
and  fourteen  Feet  long,  weighing  each  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds.  The  Fins,  which  looked  like  Hands, 
twelve  Feet  long,  and  weighing  each  fix  hundred 
Pounds.  The  Ribs  twelve  Feet  and  a  half  long 
each  weighing  fourfeore  Pounds.  The  Joints  of 
the  Back,  from  the  Head  to  the  End  of  the  Tail, 
forty  five  Feet  long;  the  firft  Joints  weighing 
fifty  Pounds  each,  and  the  others  lefs,  according 
as  they  come  nearer  the  End.  I  fhall  not  trouble 
myfelf  to  give  an  Account  of  all  that  relates  to 
this  Animal,  or  the  Manner  of  taking  it,  becaufe 
feveral  Authors  have  treated  of  it  ;  but  I  fhall  only 
fay,  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Whales  ;  the  one 
is  called  Cachalot ,  which  differs  from  that  which 
is  called  the  IVhale ,  in  that  the  Mouth  of  the  Ca¬ 
chalot  is  furnifhed  with  little  flat  Teeth,  without  a 
Beaid  or  Whifkers,  which  is  contrary  to  that 
which  commonly  bears  the  Name  of  the  IVhale , 
which  has  nothing  but  Whifkers.  Thefe  Whifkers 
are  what  we  call  IVhalc-bone.  It  is  from  the  Fat 
of  thefe  Animals,  that  they  draw  Whale  Oil ,  which 
is  a  very  great  Commodity,  efpecially  in  Times  of 
Peace,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Ufe  they  have  for 
it  in  France,  as  well  for  Burning,  as  feveral  other 
Lies,  wherein  it  is  very  neceffary.  We  have  two 
Sorts  of  W  hale  Oil  come  to  Paris,  the  beft  of 
which  is,  that  which  we  call  Oil  of  the  Great  Bay, 
which  is  by  the  French  made  of  the  Fat  immedi- 
V  ol.  1 1. 


.  d  Iie  Sperma  Ceti,  according  both  to  the  An- 
tients  and  Moderns,  and  which,  tho’  improperly 
is  called  fo  at  this  Day,  is  the  Brain  of  a  Sort  of 
VV  n  hy  tlle  Bifcayians  Byaris,  and  by 

the  People  of  Si.  John  de  Luos,  Cachalot.  This 
Animal  is  named  by  fome,  the  Male  Whale,  and 
m  Latin,  Orca  ;  it  is  about  twenty  five  Feet  lono- 
and  twelve  Feet  high  ;  each  of  the  Teeth  weigh 
a  Pound,  and  are  very  ufeful  for  feveral  Sorts  of 
Works:  Thefe  Creatures  are  very  common  at 
Cape  Ftnijlerre ,  on  the  Coaft  of  Galicia ,  and  in 
Dor  way.  In  the  Year  1688,  there  was  one 

taken  by  a  Spanij h  Ship,  that  carried  it  to  St 
oebaji  tan’s,  from  the  Head  of  which  were  taken 
twenty  four  Barrels  of  Brain,  and  from  the  Body 
ninety  fix  Barrels  of  Fat  :  They  ought  to  be  un¬ 
deceived  who  believe  that  Sperma  Ceti  is  any  thin" 
elle  but  the  Brain  of  the  Cachalot ;  and  I  can  af¬ 
firm  this  with  Certainty,  not  only  having  feeu 
this  prepared,  but  having  prepared  it  myfelf,  in 
the  lollowing  Manner. 

/  ois  F  ufually  prepared  at  Bayonne 

and  M.  John  De  Luz  ;  and  this  Work  is  fo  rare 
m  France ,  that  there  are  but  a  few  Perfons  at  the 
after  1  face,  who  know  how  to  prepare  it.  Thofe 
who  perform  this,  take  the  Brain,  and  melt  it 
over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  then  they  caft  it  into  Moulds  like 
t  ,  wnerem  they  refine  Sugar  ;  and  after  it  is 
cooled  and  drained  from  the  Oil,  they  melt  it  again 
and  proceed  after  the  fame  Manner,  till  it  is 
well  purified  and  very  white  ;  then,  with  a  Knife 
made  for  the  Purpofe,  they  cut  it  into  Scales  or 
maxes,  juft  fo  as  it  appears  when  brought  to  us. 

As  this  Commodity  is  of  fome  Confluence,  by 
Rea  on  of  its  Price,  I  nnft  tell  you,  you  ought  to 
cl.ufe  fiich  as  is  in  fine  white  Flakes  or  Scales,  that 
arc  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  the  true  natural  Smell  : 
and  take  Care  that  it  be  not  augmented  with  white 
Vax,  as  it  happens  but  too  often,  which  is  eafy 
to  diftmguifh,  as  well  from  the  Smell  of  the  Wax* 
as  becaufe  it  is  very  thin,  and  of  a  more  unpolifhed 

white. 
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white.  Likewife  carefully  obferve,  that  it  be  what 
is  made  of  the  Brain  of  the  Whale,  becaufe  that 
which  is  made  of  the  Fat,  is  very  apt  to  turn  yellow, 
and  this  is  the  Reafon  we  fometimes  meet  with 
Sperma  Ceti  that  immediately  turns  yellow  on 
being  expofed  to  the  Air;  we  have  no  Commodity 
which  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  Air  as  this,  which  is 
the  Reafon  why  it  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  in 
Gl-affes,  or  in  Barrels,  clofe  flopped  from  the  En¬ 
trance  of  any  Air,  left  this  Drug  turn  yellow. 

It  diftolves  eafily  in  undtuous  Liquors,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  common  Ingredient  in  Pomatums,  and 
other  fuch  Compofttions.  Women  in  Child-bed 
take  of  it,  to  a  Spoonful,  to  remove  After-pains, 
and  affift  their  Cleanfings  ;  and  it  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  in  Bruifes,  Inflammations,  Pleurifies,  or 
the  like,  taken  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  Oil  ot 
fweet  Almonds,  &c. 

B aland ,  five  Ceta,  fivç  Ce  tus,  or  the 
Lemery.  Whale ,  is  a  vaft  Fifh  bred  in  the  N orthern 
Seas,  whereof  there  are  many  Kinds. 
From  the  Flefh  of  this  they  make  the  Whale  or 
' Train  Oil-,  and  from  the  Brain  of  a  Sort  of  Male 
Whale,  which  they  call  the  Orca ,  Byaris,  or  Ca¬ 
chalot,  is  made  what  we  call  Sperma  Ceti.  I  he 
Fifh  is  common  along  the  Coaft  of  Galicia  in 
Spain.  When  the  Brain  is  feparated  from  the 
Head,  they  melt  it  with  a  gentle  Fire,  and  caft 
it  into  Moulds  to  cool  ;  then  they  feparate  the  Oil, 
and  fo  repeat  the  Work  till  the  Matter  is  clear 
and  white  ;  after  which  they  divide  it  into  Scales  or 
Flakes  for  Sale.  This  was  called  Sperma  Ceti, 
becaufe  the  Antients  believed  that  it  was  the 
Sperm  of  the  Whale  that  floated  on  the  Sea.  Se¬ 
veral  Moderns  have  rejecled  this  Opinion,  but 
would  eftablifh  another  which  is  as  foreign  from 
the  Truth  as  the  former.  They  fay  that  the  Sper¬ 
ma  Ceti  is  a  Sea  Bitumen ,  or  a  kind  of  Sea  Froth, 
that  is  driven  by  the  Waves  to  and  fro.  It  is 
aftonifhing  that  the  Origin  of  this  has  been  a  Se¬ 
cret  fo  long;  for  it  is  not  above  two  and  tv/enty 
Years,  fince  it  was  known  that  this  was  drawn 
from  the  Head  of  the  Whale.  The  Sperma  Ceti 
is  refolutive  and  mollifying.  They  ufe  it  in  Po¬ 
matums  to  foften  and  fmooth  the  Skin  ;  in  Oint¬ 
ments  or  Liniments,  to  diflolve  the  Hardnefs  of 
the  Breads  :  In  Injections  of  the  Womb,  to  foften 
the  fame;  and  it  is  given  inwardly,  to  correct: 
the  Acrimony  of  Humours  in  the  Breaft  or  Belly. 
The  Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

[The  common  Whale  from  which  v/e  have  the 
Train  Oil,  and  Whale-bone,  is  the  Balana  vul¬ 
garis.  Aid.  de  Pifc.  688.  Balana  vulgaris  eden- 
tula  dorfo  non  pinnato.  Raii  Syt.  Pifc.  6.  Balana 
major  laminas  in  fuperiore  maxilla  habeas  bipen- 
nis,  Fijhla  carcns.  Sib.  Phal,  27.  Balana  vulgo 
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didta,  five  Myfiicetus  Arifiotelis  Muf cuius ,  P lin'd, 
Gefn.  de  Aquat.  114.  It  is  common  in  the 
Northern  Seas.  T  he  Train  Oil  is  made  from  its 
Fat,  and  the  Whale-bone,  as  it  is  called,  is  found  in 
its  Mouth  in  Lamina  of  a  horny  Subftance. 

The  Sperma  Ceti  Whale  is  the  Balana  macroce- 
phala  qua  binas  tantum  pinuas  latérales  habet.  Sib. 
Phal.  1 2.  Balana  major  inferiors  tantum  maxilla 
'  dentata  macroeephala  bipennis.  Raii  Syn.  Pifc.  15. 

It  is  principally  caught  in  the  Greenland  and  Iceland 
Seas.  What  we  call  Sperma  Ceti  ufed  to  be  prepared 
from  a  natural  fat  Subftance,  found  in  the  Ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  Brain,  the  Diploe  of  the  Cranium 
and  circumjacent  Parts  of  this  F  ifh  ;  fometimes 
by  Ample  Meltings  as  deferibed  by  our  Author, 
anti  fometimes  by  boiling  in  a  ftrong  Lixivium , 
till  all  the  Humidity  being  evaporated,  a  white  io- 
lid  Matter,  like  Soap,  remained  ;  this  being  cleanfed 
from  the  coarfe  Oil,  and  Salts  of  the  Lixivium ,  by  re¬ 
peated  Meltings  and  Walkings,  they  divided  with 
Knives,  into  Lamina ,  as  we  fee  it.  But  of  late, 
they  have  found  a  Way  of  making  it  out  ot  any  fort 
of  Oil  ] 

32.  Of  the  Fiftt-Glue,  or  Ifinglafs. 

THAT  which  we  call  Fijh-Glue , 

or  Ifinglafs,  the  Latins,  Gluten  Al-  Pc  met. 

kanac,  the  Greek,  Ichthyocolla,  and  the 
Arabs ,  Alcana,  is  the  mucilaginous  Part  of  a  F  ifh, 
whofe  Back  is  full  of  little  white  Scales  that  are 
prickly  and  ranged  in  Order,  commonly  found 
in  the  Mufcovy  Seas;  which  is  the  Reafon  that 
ahnoft  all  the  Ifinglafs  we  have  from  Holland ,  is 
brought  thither  from  Archangel,  where  is  kept  a 
famous  yearly  Fair.  Several  who  have  writ  of  this 
Fifh  whereof  they  make  the  Ifinglafs,  and  among 
others.  Rondelet,  have  faid  tnat  it  has  no  Bone, 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  it  is  called  the  Fifh  with¬ 
out  Bones.  They  have  pretended  alfo,  that  it  has 
no  Prickles,  which  is  very  wide  of  the  'Truth, 
becaufe  the  Back  of  it  is  fo  well  furnifhed  with 
them,  that  there  is  not  any  Fifh,  how  ftrong  fo- 
ever,  will  dare  to  bite  it  ;  the  Scales,  though  they 
are  fmall,  arc  very  fharp,  as  reprefented  in  the 
Cut,  which  I  had  engraved  from  the  Original 
which  I  have  in  my  Hands.  The  Antients  ima¬ 
gined,  that  it  was  of  the  cetaceous  Kind,  that  is 
to  fay,  that  it  refembled  in  Nature  and  Bulk,  the 
Whale  or  Dolphin,  becaufe  the  Head  is  very 
thick,  heavy,  and  large,  tire  Mouth  very  long 
and  open,  and  that  there  grows  to  the  Upper  Jaw 
a  certain  long  Excrefcence,  hanging  down  like  a 
Beard.  As  to  the  Flefh,  it  is  fweet  and  gluey, 
and  confequently  of  little  Relifh,  if  it  be  not 
faked  fome  Time  before  it  is  eat, 
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As  to  the  Manner  of  making  the  IJinglafs ,  the 
fmewy  Parts  of  the  Fifh  are  boiled  in  Water,  till 
{ill  of  them  he  diflolved  that  will  diflolve  ;  then 
the  gluey  Liquor  is  {trained,  and  fet  to  cool.  Be¬ 
ing  cold,  the  Fat  is  carefully  taken  off,  and  the 
Liquor  itfelf  is  boiled  to  a  juft  Confiftency,  then 
cut  into  Pieces,  and  made  into  a  Twift,  bent  in 
form  of  a  Crefcent,  as  commonly  fold,  then  hung 
upon  a  String,  and  carefully  dried.  That  which 
is  cleared  and  whiteft  is  heft  ;  and  which  being 
boiled  in  Water  and  Milk,  will  almoft  all  diflolve. 
It  is  chiefly  made  in  Mufcovy  ;  and  that  which  is 
Culled  the  Patriarch  Sort,  which  is  four  fquare, 
very  thin  and  white,  almoft  tranfparent,  is  the 
clioiceft  ;  the  next  is  the  Czar' s  Sort,  which  is  the 
large  Horfe-fhoe,  or  twifted  Kind,  that  is  in  thin 
Rags,  and  clear  ;  a  meaner  Sort  is  that  which  is 
yellow  and  brown  within;  and  that  in  fquare 
Books  or  Cakes,  is  the  worft  of  all. 

The  Ufe  of  Ifinglafs  is  very  common  in  France, 
but  not  in  Phyfick;  for  I  believe,  befides  what  is 
ufed  in  making  the  Diachylon  Plaifter,  that  all  the 
Apothecaries  in  P aris  fcarce  ufe  a  Pound  in  the 
A  ear:  But  it  ferves  the  Wine-Merchants  and 
Vintners,  who  ufe  it  to  fine  their  Wines,  for 
which  formerly  they  were  blamed,  though  with¬ 
out  Reafon.  For  it  is  a  very  great  Error  that  has 
been  received,  that  Ifinglafs  was  a  poifonous  Drug, 
when  nothing  is  fo  certain  as  that  it  has  no  Til 
Quality  whatfoever;  but  the  fifh  from  whence  it 
is  made  is  one  of  the  principal  Foods  of  Mufcovy , 
the  Jelly  being  very  wholefome  ;  the  Flelh  of  the 
Back  of  this  f  ifh  taftes  like  Veal,  and  is  very  nou- 
rifhing  ;  the  Belly  eats  like  Pork,  being  very  fweet 
and  good.  Ifinglafs  is  of  a  healing  and  {Length¬ 
ening  Property;  ufed  in  Broth  and  Jellies^  it 
{Lengthens  the  Back,  ftops  a  Dyfentery  and  con¬ 
tinued  Purging.  It  is  good  in  Gonorrhoea' s,  and 
the  Fluor  albus.  Being  of  an  alcalious  Nature,  it 
affords  Acids,  and  eafes  the  moft  inveterate  Pains 
of  the  Stomach.  The  neceflary  Ufes  to  which 
this  is  put,  are  in  feveral  Sorts  of  Silk  Works,  to 
give  a  Luftre  to  Ribbons  and  other  Silks,  and  to 
whiten  Gauzes.  It  is  a  principal  Ingredient  in  the 
counterfeit  Oriental  Pearl.  We  have  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  other  Parts,  a  fort  of  Ifinglafs 
folded  in  little  Books,  that  is  of.fmall  Ufe  in 
France,  becaufe  it  is  very  hard  to  diflolve,  and 
never  white.  Some  Perlons  have  allured  me,  that 
it  was  made  of  the  Remainder  of  that  which  is 
made  in  little  Wreaths  ;  and  others  will  have  it, 
that  it  comes  from  the  mucilaginous  Parts  of  a  Fifh 
fome  Authors  call  Silurus,  or  Sturio,  the  Sturgeon , 
which  it  a  very  fcarce  Fifh  in  France.  It  is  fome- 
times  to  be  met  with  in  our  Rivers  ;  but  becaufe 
of  its  Rarity,  and  its  being  excellent  Meat,  thofe 
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who  find  them  fell  them  for  three  or  four  Hundred 
Livres. 

Ichthyocolla,  Ifinglafs,  or  Fijh-Glue, 
is  a  Pafte  or  Glue  made  of  the  Skin,  Lemery. 
Fins,  Tail,  Entrails,  Sinews,  and  other 
mucilaginous  Parts  of  a  great  Sea-Fifh,  called 
Hufo,  or  Exojfs,  from  being  without  Bones,  that 
is  twenty-four  Feet  long,  and  weighs  four  Hundred 
Weight.  It  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  Seas  about 
Mufcovy,  in  Hwigaiy,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Da¬ 
nube.  {'hey  make  the  Ifinglafs  by  cutting  all  thefe 
Parts  of  the  Fifh  in  Pieces,  which  they  fteep  in 
hot  Water,  and  then  let  it  boil  over  a  gentle  Fire 
till  it  is  diftolvcd,  and  reduced  into  a  Jelly.  They 
fpread  this  upon  Inftruments  made  for  the  Purpofe, 
that  it  may  dry,  and  be  made  into  a  Kind  of 
Parchment.  When  it  is  almoft  dry,  they  ufu¬ 
ally  roll  it  up  into  Wreaths  of  different  Shapes 
and  Sizes.  The  Dutch  furnifh  us  with  almoft  all 
we  ufe. 

[1  he  Ifinglafs  Fifh  is  the  Ittbyocolla.  Rond.  De 
Fife.  2.  1.77.  Rail  Ifthiogr,  24p.  Hufo  ISthyocdla. 
Schrod.  5.  32g.  It  is  caught  in  the  Danube, 
Volga,  and  other  great  Rivers  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Ifinglafs  is  not  made  from  this  Fifh 
only,  great  Quanti  ties  of  it  being  alfo  boiled  from 
the  Hufo  Germanorum  ;  a  Fifti  very  different 
from  this,  though  generally  confounded  with  it. 
The  Ifinglafs  is  unqueftionably  the  beft,  as  well  as 
moft  fafe,  and  innocent  thing  ufed  in  purifying 
Wines  ;  and  in  Medicine  it  is  admirable  in  all  DiL 
orders  that  arife  from  too  thin  and  {harp  a  State  of 
the  Fluids.] 

33-  Of  rfje  Narwal,  or  Sea  Unicorn. 

*~V  H  E  Narwal ,  fo  called  by  the  I  fan-  Pomet. 

ders,  and  by  fome  others,  Rhoar ,  by 
us  the  Sea  Unicorn,  is  a  large  Fifh,  which  fome 
reckon  to  be  a  Sort  of  Whale  ;  it  is  found  plenti¬ 
fully  in  the  Northern  Seas,  efpecially  along  the 
Coaft  of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  This  Sea-Mon- 
fter  carries  at  the  End  of  his  Nofe  a  white  weighty 
Horn,  that  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  fpiral  Figure.  It 
is  of  different  Sizes  and  Weight,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious;  as  that  of  Mr. 
Morin,  Phyfician  to  the  late  Mademoifelle  de  Guife , 
which  I  have  feen  and  handled,  and  which  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  Figure.  And  Mr.  Char  as  told 
me,  he  had  one  longer  and  thicker  than  that  in  the 
Treafury  of  St.  Denis.  They  are  the  Pieces  of 
this  Horn,  that  we  fell  at  Paris,  as  they  do  elfe- 
where,  for  the  true  Unicorn’s  Horn,  to  which 
fome  People  aflign  large  Virtues,  which  I  {hall 
neither  authorize  nor  contradict,  having  never  had 
fuflicient  Experience  of  it. 
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There  is  another  Fifh  befides,  that  they  give  the 
Name  of  the  Sea  Unicom  to,  which  is  met  with 
in  different  Parts  of  the  World.  Mr.  Durnantel 
fays  he  faw  a  prodigious  one,  in  an  Ifle  near  St. 
Domingo ,  in  the  Year  1644.  This  Unicorn ,  fays 
he,  purfued  afmaller  Fifhwith  that  Violence,  that 
he  threw  himfelf  out  of  the  Depth  of  Water 
neceffary  to  fwim  in,  and  ran  himfelf  upon  a  great 
Bed  of  Sand,  where  half  of  his  Body  being  un¬ 
covered,  he  could  not  recover  himfelf  to  get  into 
the  Deep  again,  and  by  that  means  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Ifland  took  him.  This  Fifh  was  about 
eighteen  Foot  long,  and  of  the  Thicknefs  of  an 
Hogfhead.  About  the  Middle  he  had  fix  great 
Fins,  that  at  the  Ends  were  like  Oars  ;  two  of 
them  were  placed  inftead  of  Ears,  and  the  other 
four  along  the  Belly,  at  equal  Diftance,  being  of 
a  Vermillion  Colour;  and  all  the  Body  was  co¬ 
vered  with  large  Scales,  as  big  as  a  Crown  Piece, 
which  were  of  a  Blue,  that  appeared  to  be  fpangled 
with  Silver.  Near  the  Neck  the  Scales  were 
brownifh,  more  compact  and  clofe,  and  made  a 
fort  of  Collar;  the  Scales  under  the  Belly  were 
yellow  :  The  Tail  was  forked,  the  Head  a  little 
thicker  than  that  of  a  Horfe,  and  almoft  of  the 
fame  Shape  ;  it  was  covered  with  a  hard  brown 
Ski  ..  And  as  the  Unicorn  has  a  Horn  on  the 
Forehead,  this  Sea  Unicorn  has  one  perfectly  fine, 
nine  Feet  and  an  half  long,  that  {lands  directly  on 
his.  It  is  exactly  flraight,  and  grows  taper  from 
the  Front  of  the  Head,  or  Balls  of  the  Horn, 
to  the  Tip,  where  it  is  fo  {harp,  that  with  Force 
it  will  drive  through  the  hardeft  Body.  The  thick 
End  was  about  iixteen  Inches  Circumference; 
and  from  hence  to  about  two  thirds  of  this  won¬ 
derful  Horn,  it  was  fafifioned  like  the  Screw  of  a 
Prefs,  or  rather  waved  in  Form  of  a  twilled  Co¬ 
lumn,  faving  that  the  Furrows  were  Hill  leffened 
until  they  became  altogether  fmooth  about  four 
Feet  two  Inches  from  its  Original.  The  Bottom 
was- covered  with  an  a  Hi-coloured  Skin,  that  had 
on  it  a  little  Ihort  Hair  as  foft  as  Velvet,  of  a 
Fillemot  Colour,  but  underneath  was  as  white  as 
Ivory.  As  to  the  other  Part  that  appeared  alto¬ 
gether  bare,  it  was  naturally  fmooth,  and  of  a 
Jhining  black,  marked  with  fome  fine  white  and 
yellow  Streaks,  and  fo  hard,  that  a  good  File  could 
fcarcely  touch  it.  The  Creature  had  no  Ears  e- 
rcdled,  but  two  great  Gills,  as  other  Fifh  ;  th:  Eyes 
being  of  the  Size  of  an  Hen’s  Egg.  The  Apple  of 
the  Eye  was  of  a  Sky-blue,  enamelled  with  Yellow, 
and  furrounded  with  a  Vermillion  Circle,  that  was 
fucceeded  by  another  very  clear  one,  that  fhone 
like  Cryflal.  The  Mouth,  like  that  of  the  Horfe, 
was  cleft  and  fet  with  feveral  Teeth  ;  thofe  before 
being  {harp  ;  and  the  others  in  the  Jaws  behind 


large,  and  raifed  with  little  Bunches.  The 
Tongue  was  of  a  proportionable  Length  and 
Thicknefs,  which  was  covered  with  a  rough  red 
Skin. 

This  prodigious  Fifh  had,  befides,  upon  its 
Head,  a  kind  of  Crown  raifed  above  the  reft  of 
the  Skin  two  Inches  or  thereabouts,  made  in  an 
oval  Form,  and  ending  in  a  Point.  Above  three 
Hundred  People  of  the  Ifle  eat  plentifully  of  the 
Flelh  of  it,  and  found  it  very  delicate.  It  was 
larded  with  a  white  Fat  ;  and  being  boiled,  it 
parted  into  Flakes  like  Cod  Fifh,  but  had  a  much 
more  favory  Tafte. 

The  Head  and  Horn  of  this  Fifh  were  pre- 
ferved  fome  Time  in  that  Ifland,  but  being  after¬ 
wards  made  a  Prefent  to  a  curious  Perfon,  the 
Ship  in  which  he  was  bringing  them  over  was  loft, 
and  in  it  this  precious  Rarity. 

We  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  that 
what  we  now  call  the  Unicorn' s  Horn ,  the  Latins , 
Unicornis ,  and  the  Greeks ,  Adonoceros ,  is  the  Horn 
of  a  Land  Animal,  whereof  mention  is  made  in 
the  Old  Tejiament ,  fince  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Horn  of  the  Narwal ,  which,  as  to  the  Choice  of 
it,  ought  to  be  the  whiteft,  largeft,  and  heavieft. 
Some  Time  ago  thefe  Horns  were  fo  rare,  that 
Mr.  Racy,  a  Phyfician  at  Florence ,  faid  that  a 
German  Merchant  fold  one  of  them  to  a  Pope  for 
4500  Livres,  which  is  very  much  different  from 
what  they  are  at  prefent,  fince  we  can  buy  the 
very  finelt  at  a  much  eaffer  rate. 

Narwal ,  Rhoar,  or  the  Sea  Unicorn ,  is 
a  very  large  Fifh,  that  carries  upon  his  Lemery. 
Front  a  Horn  of  five  or  fix  Feet  long, 
that  is  heavy,  white,  fmooth,  and  twilled,  being  of 
a  fpiral  Figure,  and  hollow  within,*  very  like 
Ivory.  Pie  carries  this  for  his  Defence,  and  with, 
it  will  attack  the  biggeft  Whales.  This  Horn 
affords  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  ;  is 
cordial,  fudorifick,  and  proper  to  refill  Infedlions, 
and  cure  Epilcpfies.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  They  wear  it  alfo  in 
Amulets  hung  about  the  Neck,  to  preferve  them 
from  infectious  Air.  Thofe  who  keep  thefe  for 
Curiofities,  have  the  Horn  entire,  and  chufe  the 
longeft  and  moft  weighty. 

[The  Narwal  and  Unicorn's  Horn  I  have  al¬ 
ready  fpoken  of  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Gnicorn. 

As  to  this  other  Kind,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Du- 
mantel's  Story  is  too  ftrange  to  be  true,  no  Author 
of  any  Credit  having  ever  feen  or  mentioned  any 
fuch  Fifh.] 

34.  Of  the  Sea- Horfe. 

'"p  HERE  is  in  the  Rivers  Nile  and  Pomet • 
Niger ,  and  others  of  Africa,  an  Ani¬ 
mal 
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ma!  that  has  fomc  Refemblance  to  an  Ox,  which 
I  thought  proper  to  give  you  the  Hiftory  of,  upon 
Account  of  the  Teeth  which  wc  fell.  This 
Animal  has  nothing  of  the  Likencfs  of  a  Horfe  ; 
but  as  to  his  Size  rather  looks  like  an  Ox,  and  his 
Legs  are  like  the  Bear’s.  He  is  about  thirteen 
Feet  ’long,  and  four  Feet  and  an  half  broad  ;  and 
three  Feet  and  an  half  high  from  the  Belly,  which 
is  rather  flat  than  round  ;  the  Legs  are  three  Feet 
about,  and  each  Foot  is  a  Foot  broad,  the  Head  is 
two  Feet  and  an  half  in  Breadth,  three  Feet  long, 
nine  Feet  about,  and  looks  very  thick  in  refpefit  of 
the  reft  of  the  Body  ;  the  Mouth  is  a  Foot  wide, 
the  Nofe  is  flefhy,  and  turns  up  ;  the  Eyes  are 
fniall  ;  tire  Ears  little  and  ftiort,  not  above  three 
Inches  long;  the  Hoofs  are  cleft  into  four  Parts, 
and  the  Tail  is  like  that  of  a  Hog  ;  the  Noftrils 
are  winding,  and  about  two  Inches  and  an  half 
deep,  the  Muzzle  has  fome  Refemblance  to  that 
of  the  Lion  or  Cat,  and  is  hairy,  though  there  is 
no  Hair  upon  the  reft  of  the  Body.  It  has  fixteen 
Teeth  in  the  Under-jaw  ;  and  the  two  which  are 
at  the  End  are  half  a  Foot  long,  and  two  Inches 
and  an  half  broad,  and  half  a  Foot  thick  ;  on 
each  Side  one  may  alfo  fee  feven  Grinders  that  are 
Ihort,  but  thick  ;  it  has  alfo  as  many  in  the  Up¬ 
per-jaw,  which  it  moves  as  the  Crocodile:  Its 
Teeth  are  as  hard  as  a  Flint  Stone.  The  Antients 
believed  that  this  Animal  emitted  Fire  when  he 
ground  his  Teeth  one  againft  the  other. 

1  he  /Ethiopians ,  and  other  People  of  Africa , 
eat  the  Flefli  of  them  ;  and  they  are  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  Creature,  living  both  on  the  Land  and  in  the 
Water.  Father  Vandenbrock  fays  he  faw  four  Sea 
Horfes  feeding  in  the  Country  o i  Lavango ,  during 
his  Journey  to  Angola ,  which  were  like  huge  Buf¬ 
falo’s  ;  their  Skins  were  very  fhining  ;  their  Heads 
like  a  Mare’s;  their  Ears  ftiort,  and  their  Noftrils 
large;  having  two  Turtles  in  their  Mouths  like 
the  Boar  s.  Of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Animal,  there 
is  nothing  ufed  in  France  but  the  Teeth,  with 
which,  by  rçafon  of  their  Whitenefs  and  Hardnefs, 
tiiey  make  artificial  Teeth  for  People  who  have 
loft  them.  I  hough  Matti.ulus  {, ays,  that  the  Arties 
of  the  Hippopotamus ,  or  Sea-Horfe,  incorporated 
with  Tar,  or  other  fat  Body,  will  make  the  Flair 
grow.  The  Tooth  worn,  or  a  Ring  made  thereof, 
helps  the  Hemorrhoids,  and  eafeth  "the  Tooth-ach! 

A  Ring  made  of  the  Pizzle,  and  worn,  is  faid  to 
cure  the  Cramp.  And  the  I 'chicles  have  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  Cajlor. 

Hippopotamus ,  or  the  Sea-  Horfe ,  is  a 
Lemery.  four-footed  Animal,  as  big  as  an  Ox. 

The  Head  is  very  thick,  refembling 
omre  that  of  a  Calf  than  a  Horfe  ;  the  Mouth  is 
a  Foot  long,  and  the  Jaws  fet  with  ftrong  hard 
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Teeth,  that  will  ftrike  Fire  like  a  Flint  with 
Steel,  and  are  very  proper  to  make  artificial 
Feeth  with.  Thefe  Creatures  delight  to  live  in 
the  large  Rivers  within  Land,  that  they  may  enjoy 
both  Land  and  Water,  feeding  upon  F'ifh,  Flefh, 
Plants,  Pulfe,  and  even  Men,  Women,  and 
Children,  if  they  can  meet  with  them.  The  Skin 
is  fo  thick,  that  it  is  able  to  defend  from  all  man- 
mer  of  external  Violence,  no  Bullet  or  Spear  be¬ 
ing  able  to  pierce  it;  the  Afhes  whereof  take 
away  Spots  from  the  Skin  ;  and  the  Fat,  applied 
to  the  Pulfe  or  Stomach,  relieves  againft  Fits  of 
the  Ague,  and  is  emollient  and  nervous. 

[  1  he  Quadruped,  called  the  Sea-Horfe ,  is  the 
Hippopotamus .  Jonf  De  fuad.  67.  Rah  Synopf 
Animal.  123.  Mont.  Ex.  5.  The  Tefticles  and 
1  eetlt  of  this  Creature  have  had  many  Virtues 
aferibed  to  them,  but  are  never  ufed  at  prefent. 

The  other  Sea-Horfe,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
often  kept  by  the  Druggifts,  and  hung  up  as  a 
Curiofity  in  the  Shops  of  Country  Apothecaries  ; 
and  which  our  Author  has  figured  in  the  famé 
Plate  with  the  former,  though  he  has  given  no 
Account  of  it,  is  the  Hippocampus ,  Rond.  De  Pifc * 
2.  1 14.  Raii  Whiogr.  157.  Bellon.  De  Aquatil. 
446.  It  is  an  odd  fhaped  little  Fifth,  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  Afhes  of  this^  and 
not  of  the  Hippopotamus ,  which  Diofcorides  re¬ 
commends,  mixed  with  Tar,  to  make  the  Hair 
grow.- 

It  has  alfo  been  faid  to  be  a  Remedy  for  the 
Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  but  at  prefent  it  is  never  ufed.  j 

35.  Of  the  Sea-Cow. 


J/'^f  C A  Marina ,  Manat i ,  or  the  Sea-  Pomet. 

Cozu,  according  to  the  Relation  of 
Father  Du  Tertre ,  is  a  Fifh  altogether  unknown, 
m  Europe.  It  is  fometimes  from  fifteen  to  fixteen 
Feet  long,  and  feven  or  eight  Feet  about;  it  has 
the  Muzzle  of  an  Ox,  and  the  Eyes  of  a  Dog. 
The  Sight  is  very  weak,  and  it  has  no  Ears,  but  in. 
their  ftead  two  little  Holes,  whereinto  one  could 
fcarcely  put  a  Finger;  by  thefe  Holes  it  hears  fo 
exquifitely,  that  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Sight  is 
fufficiently  fupplied  by  the  Quicknefs  of  the  Hear- 
mg.  Under  the  Belly,  next  the  Head,  are  two 
ut  e  Feet  in  form  of  Hands,  having  each  four 
ihort  Fingers  and  Nails,  and  therefore  it  was  by 
tne  Spaniards  called  Alanati ,  which  is  to  fay  the 
Fifh  with  Hands.  F'rom  the  Navel  it  grows  lefts 
and  lefts,  till  it  forms  the  Tail,  which  is  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Baker’s  Peel  It  is  a  Foot  and  m 
half  broad,  five  or  fix  Inches  thick,  clotheu  ’  • 
the  fame  Skin  as  the  Body,  and  entirely  m" 
of  Fat  and  Nerves.  This  Fifh  has  no  Scale 
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other  Flfn,  but  is  covered  with  a  Skin  thicker 
than  that  of  an  Ox  ;  the  Hide  is  of  a  very  brown 
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Slate  Colour,  like  that  of  the  Sea-Wolf.  The 
Flefh  taftes  like  Veal,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  finer, 
and  covered,  in  feveral  Parts,  with  three  or  four 
Fingers  thick  of  Fat,  of  which  they  make  Lard , 
as  they  do  of  Hog’s.  This  is  excellent,  and  feveral 
People  melt  it  and  caft  it  into  Cakes,  which  they 
eat  with  Bread  inftead  of  Butter. 

The  Flefh  of  this  Animal  being  falted,  lofes 
much  of  its  Tafte,  and  becomes  as  dry  as  Wood  ; 
but  I  believe  that  mult  be  attributed  to  the  Salt  ot 
the  Country,  which  is  very  corrofive  They  find 
•in  the  Head  of  this  Animal  four  Stones,  two  large 
ones,  and  two  fmall  ones,  to  which  they  affign 
the  Property  of  diflolving  the  Stone  in  the  Blad¬ 
der,  and  bringing  away  of  Gravel  from  the  Kid¬ 
neys;  but  I  cannot  approve  this  Praftice,  fince 
this  Medicine  is  too  emetick,  and  a£ts  upon  the 
Stomach  with  too  much  Violence.  The  Food 
of  this  Fifh  is  a  fmall  Herb  that  grows  in  the  Sea, 
which  it  feeds  upon  as  the  Ox  docs  on  thofe  of 
the  Field  ;  and  after  having  glutted  itfelf  with 
eating,  it  hunts  out  for  the  frefh  Water  up  the 
Rivers,  where  it  drinks  plentifully  twice  a  Day. 
After  having  eat  and  drank  its  Fill,  it  lies  fleeping, 
with  the  Snout  or  Muzzle  half  out  of  Water, 
whereby  it  is  difeovered  at  a  good  Diftance  by  the 
Fifhermen,  who  prefently  fet  about  to  take  it  after 
the  following  Manner  : 

Three  or  four  Men,  or  fometimes  more,  take  a 
little  Canoe ,  which  is  a  fmall  Boat,  all  of  a  Piece, 
hollowed  out  of  a  Tree,  in  Shape  of  a  Shallop: 
The  Rower  is  upon  the  Stern  of  the  Canoe ,  where 
he  fo  manages  the  Flat  of  his  Oar,  moving  it  in 
tire  Water,  as  not  only  to  direct  the  Canoe ,  but  to 
move  it  forwards  fo  fwift,  as  if  carried  by  a  Sail 
before  the  Wind.  The  Spear-man,  which  is  he 
that  ft rikes  the  Beaft,  ftands  upright  on  a  jittle 
Plank,  at  the  Head  of  the  Canoe ,  holding  the  Spear 
in  his  Hand,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Pike  ;  at  the  End 
of  which  is  fixed  a  Harping-Iron,  or  Javelin.  The 
third  fits  in  the  Middle  of  the  Boat,  to  manage  the 
Line  or  Cable,  that  is  tied  to  the  Harping-Iron,  to 
draw  when  the  Beaft  is  ftruck  ;  they  all  keep  per¬ 
fect  Silence,  becaufe  this  Creature  hears  fo  ex- 
quifitely,  that  a  Word,  or  the  leaft  Noife  of  the 
Water  dafhing  againft  the  Boat,  is  enough  to 
awake  her,  and  put  her  to  Flight,  and  difappoint 
the  FHhermen  of  their  Hopes.  It  is  diverting  to 
fee  how  the  Spear-man  trembles,  as  it  were,  for 
fear  the  Prize  fhould  efcape,  and  fancies  tire  Rower, 
or  Steerfman,  does  not  employ  half  his  Strength, 
though  he  does  whatever  he  can  with  his  Hands, 
and  keeps  his  Flye  fixed  on  the  Spear,  by^  the 
.End  of  which  the  Spear-man  points  out  tire  Tradt 


he  mud  keep,  to  come  at  the  Place  where  the  Fifh 
lies  faft  afleep.  When  the  Canoe  is  within  three 
or  four  Paces  of  it,  the  Spear-man  gives  a  Stroke 
with  all  his  Strength,  and  darts  the  Iron  at  leaft 
half  a  Feet  into  the  Flefh;  the  Shaft  falls  upon 
the  Water,  whilft  the  Iron  Head  remains  flicking 
in  the  Bread,  which  is  now  half  taken.  When 
this  Animal  perceives  hcrfelf  fo  violently  ftruck, 
fhe  mufters  up  all  her  Strength,  and  makes  ufe  of 
it  to  efcape  ;  fhe  bounds  like  a  Horfe  broke  loofe, 
cuts  the  Waves,  as  an  Eagle  does  the  Air,  and 
makes  the  Sea  foam,  covering  it  with  white  all 
the  Way  through  which  fhe  pafies,  believing  the 
while  file  is  efcaping  from  her  Enemy,  whom  not- 
withftandins,  fhe  carries  alongwith  her;  infomuch 
that  one  would  tak.e  the  Spear-man  for  Neptune 
drawn  in  Triumph  by  a  Sea  Monfter.  In  fhort, 
after  having  thus,  for  fome  time,  drawn  her  De- 
ftrudlion  after  her,  and  loft  a  great  Share  of  Blood, 
her  Strength  fails  her  ;  and  being  as  it  were  brought 
to  Bay,  the  is  forced  to  flop  fhort  to  take  a  little 
Reft;’  though  fhe  no  fooner  lies  by,  but  the  Spear¬ 
man,  to  bring  himfelf  nearer,  draws  the  Line,  and 
makes  a  fécond  Stroke  with  more  Violence  than 
the  former,  at  which  fhe  is  able  to  make  but  (len¬ 
der  Efforts,  and  in  a  little  Time  is  reduced  to  an 
Extremity,  and  then  the  Fifhermen  eafily  enough 
dratt  her  a-fhore  at  the  firft  little  Ifland  they  come 
at,  where  they  put  her  into  the  Canoe ,  if  big 
enough  to  hold  her.  The  Female  of  this  Species 
has  two  young  ones  at  once,  and  has  under  her 
Belly  two  Teats  which  they  fuck  ;  the  young  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  Dam  fo  clofely,  that  when  they 
catch  her  they  are  alfo  fure  of  them.  The  Flefh 
of  this  Animal  makes  a  confiderable  Part  of  the 
Food  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  :  They 
carry  feveral  Ship-Loads  of  it  every  Year  from 
the  L'erra  firma ,  and  the  neighbouring  Illes  ;  and  as 
well  at  Guadaloupa ,  St.  Cbrijlopher' s,  Mart  inice,  as 
other  adjacent  Iflands,  they  fell  a  Pound  of  it  for  a 
Pound  and  a  half  of  ft  obacco. 

The  Stone  taken  from  this  Animal  has  many 
medicinal  Ufes  afligned  to  it,  and  was  a  Thing  un¬ 
known  to  the  Antients.  It  is  a  whitifh  Stone,  or 
rather  a  Bone  taken  out  of  the  Head  that  is  white 
and  hard  ;  fometimes  like  a  Tooth,  and  fomewhat 
rcfembling  the  whiteft  Ivory,  but  much  harder. 
It  is  a  fixed  Alcali,  abforbs  Acids,  eafes  the  Pain  of 
the  Stomach,  cures  Heart-burnings  and  the  Cho- 
lick  ;  is  good  againft  Stone  and  Gravel,  and  to 
expel  Urine.  The  Fowder  is  made  by  Léviga¬ 
tion,  and  is  given  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 
The  Calx  is  made  by  calcining  it  either  alone,  or 
with  Sulphur  and  Nitre.  Dofe  from  half  a 
Drachm  to  a  Drachm,  in  any  appropriate  Li- 
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Manati ,  vel  Vacca  Marina ,  the  Sea- 
Lanery.  Coiv ,  is  a  large  FiOi  of  America ,  of  fifteen 
or  fixteen  Feet  long,  almoft  round, 
being  five  or  fix  Feet  Diameter,  of  a  frightful 
Figure.  The  Head  is  like  a  Calf’s,  but  the  Snout 
is  more  meagre,  and  the  Chin  thicker  ;  the  Eyes 
are  fmall,  and  require  a  great  Light,  for  the  Sight 
is  very  weak  ;  the  Ears  are  nothing  but  two  little 
Holes,  though  the  Hearing  is  very  fine.  The 
Skin  is  ufed  to  make  Shoes  of  ;  the  Fat  or  Lard, 
befides  that  the  Inhabitants  eat  it  for  Butter,  is  a 
good  Emollient,  and  difcuffing  Unguent.  The 
Stones  taken  out  of  the  Head,  which  are  of  two 
different  Sizes,  are  reckoned  emetick  ;  though  they 
are  given  inwardly  in  Powder,  to  twelve  Grains 
and  upwards,  for  nephritick  Pains,  and  Stone  in 
the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

[The  Sea-Cciu  is  the  Manati  Inderum,'  Aid.  De 
PiJc.  728.  Manati  Pboces  Genuf.  Cluf.  Evot. 
132.  Manati  feu  Vacca  Marina.  Raii  Syn.  An. 
193.  It  is  an  amphibious  Creature,  and  feeds  on 
Vegetables. 

The  Stone  cf  the  Head,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
Os  Petrofum ,  which  has  been  greatly  commended, 
but  it  is  at  prefent  never  ufed.] 

36.  Of  the  three  Kinds  of  Tortoifes,  viz. 
The  Frank  or  True .  Tortoife,  the  Kaou- 
anne,  or  Great-headed  Tortoil'e,  and  the 
Caret,  or  Leaf  Tortoife. 

Pomett  T'HE  Figure  which  I  have  given  of 
A  the  Tortoife  is  fo  exadt,  fays  the  Re¬ 
verend  Father  Du  Tertre ,  that  it  would  be  lofing 
of  Time  to  give  any  Defcription  of  its  Shape  ; 
and  I  fliall  think  it  fufficient  to  deferibe  what  is 
peculiar  to  thofc  of  the  Ifles,  and  what  diftinguifhes 
them  from  the  European  Sort.  We  may  fay  in 
general  of  the  three  Sorts  of  Tortoifes ,  that  they 
are  dull,  heavy,  ftupid  Animals,  and  almoft  with¬ 
out  Brains;  for  in  all  the  Head,  which  is  as  big  as 
a  Calf’s,  there  is  not  found  above  the  Bigncfs  of 
a  fmall  Bean  of  Brain  :  Their  Sight  is  excellent  ; 
their  Bulk  fo  large,  that  the  Shell  they  carry  on 
their  Backs  is  fometimes  five  Feet  long,  and  four 
broad  :  Their  Flefli,  particularly  that  of  the  Frank 
Tortoife ,  is  fo  like  that  of  an  Ox,  that  a  Piece  of 
Tortoife  compared  with  a  Piece  of  Beef,  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  but  by  the  Colour  of  the  Fat, 
which  is'  of  a  yellowifh  green.  There  are  of 
thefe  Tortoifes ,  which  taken  from  the  Bone  yield 
half  a  Barrel  of  Provifion,  without  taking  in  the 
Head,  the  Neck,  the  Feet,  the  Tail,  the  Guts,  and. 
the  Eggs,  which  are  fufficient  to  feed  thirty  Men. 
Befides  which,  they  make  from  the  fuperfluous  Fat, 
fifteen  or  twenty  Pots  of  Oil,  which  is  as  yellow 
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as  Gold,  excellent  for  frying  withal,  and  all  forts 
of  Sauces,  efpecially  when  new  ;  for  when  old  it  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  Lamps.  The  Flefh  of  the  Tor¬ 
toife  is  fo  full  of  vital  Spirits,  that  being  cut  in 
Pieces  over  Night,  it  will  ftir  the  next  Day. 

I  believed  a  long  Time  that  the  Tortoifes  of  thefe 
Parts  had  three  Hearts  ;  for  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Heart,  which  is  as  large  a  Man’s,  proceeds  a 
large  arterial  Trunk,  to  which  are  joined  two 
other,  as  it  were,  Hearts,  on  eace  Side  one,  about 
the  Size  of  an  Hen’s  Egg,  and  of  the  fame  Shape 
and  Subftance  with  the  former;  though  I  have 
fince  changed  my  Opinion,  and  believe  firmly  that 
they  are  nothing  but  the  Ears  of  the  Heart  ;  yet 
be  that  as  it  will,  ’tis  certain  that  when  rightly 
difplayed  upon  a  Table,  it  makes  the  Refemblance 
of  a  Fleur-de-Lis ,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  good 
Omen  of  the  future  Succefs  of  the  French  Colo¬ 
nies  in  America ,  fince  the  Providence  of  God, 
which  does  nothing  in  vain,  has  planted,  as  it  were, 
the  Fleur-de-Lis  in  the  Heart  of  this  Animal,  as 
the  Hieroglyphick  of  this  Country. 

Of  the  Kaouanne,  the  Loggerhead,  or  Great -  ' 
headed  Tortoife. 

This  differs  from,  the  true  Tortoife ,  in  that  ther 
Head  is  much  larger,  in  Proportion  to  the  Body, 
than  that  of  other  Tortoifes  ;  it  is  more  mifehievous- 
than  tlie  other  Kinds,  and  defends  itfelf  with  its 
Moutli  and  Feet  when  they  are  about  to  take  or  turn 
it  :  And  though  it  is  much  the  largeft  of  the  three 
Sorts,  it  is  notwithftanding  the  leafb  efteemed,  be- 
caufe  the  Flefh  is  black,  of  a  Sea-Smell,  and  an  ill 
Taffe.  Thofe  who  fifh  for  it  mix  it  with  the 
true  Tortoife  to  get  a  Price  for  it,  but  it  communi¬ 
cates  its  ill  Taffe  to  it.  The  Oil  made  from  it  is 
acrid,  and  fpoils  the  Sauces  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  is  only  ufed  when  the  other  cannot  be  had  : 
However,  it  is  not  altogether  ufelefs,  becaufe  it 
ferves  to  burn  in  Lamps. 

Sometime  after  the  Shell  of  this  Kind  of  Tor¬ 
toife  is  taken  off,  when  the  Cartilages  begin  to  rot,, 
there  fly  off  from  it  eight  Flakes  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  Caret,  but  thinner  and  marbled  with 
black  and  white.  They  are  ufed  in  fome  Kinds 
of  Work,  and  if  they  were  thicker,  would  vye 
with  the  Caret  Shell. 

Of  the  Caret,  or  Small  Tortoife. 

The  Caret  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  three  Kinds  of 
Tortoifes .  The  Flefli  of  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that 
of  the  Frank  Tortoife ,  but  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  that  of  the  Kaouanne  ;  the  Oil  drawn  from 
it  is  excellent  for  Weaknefe  of  the  Nerves,  Scia¬ 
tica. 
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tica  Pains,  and  all  cold  Defluxions.  I  know  Per¬ 
lons  who  have  found  it  very  ufeful  for  Difeafes  of 
the  Kidneys,  caufed  by  over-ftraining,  &c.  but 
that  which  makes  it  particularly  valuable,  is  the 
Shell  upon  its  Back,  that  is  worth  ten  Shillings  a 
Pound.  What  they  take  of  this  from  the  Caret 
confifts  of  thirteen  Leaves  or  Plates,  eight  of 
which  are  flat,  the  other  five  hollow  or  bending  ; 
of  the  flat  there  are  four  large  ones,  which  are  a 
Foot  long,  and  feven  Inches  broad.  T  fine 
Caret  Tortoife  Shell  ought  to  be  thick,  clear, 
tranfparent,  of  the  Colour  of  Antimony,  and 
marbled  brown  and  white.  There  are  of  them 
that  bear  fix  Pounds  of  Flakes  of  this  Shell  upon 
their  Backs  -,  they  make  Combs  and  other  fine 
Works  of  them,  that  are  very  beautiful  and  va¬ 
luable.  The  Way  of  raifing  the  Flakes  from  the 
large  Shell,  which  is  properly  the  Tertoije’ s  Houfe, 
is  by  making,  when  all  the  Flefh  is  taken  out,  a 
Fire  underneath  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Heat  affedts 
the  Flakes,  they  are  eafily  raifed  with  the  Point  of 
a  Knife. 

Tejludo ,  the  Shell-  Fijh,  or  Tortoife, 
Lemery.  is  an  aquatick  four-footed  Animal,  that 
is  very  ugly  in  all  its  Limbs,  but  covered 
with  a  fine  large  Shell,  fmooth,  hard,  bony,  oval, 
and  marbled,  or  ftained  with  feveral  Colours. 
This  Creature  may  be  reckoned  amphibious,  living 
upon  Land  and  in  the  W ater.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  of  them;  but  thofe  in  America  are 
often  met  with  of  five  Feet  long,  and  four  Feet 
broad  ;  their  Flefh  is  good  Food,  and  has  the  Tafte 
of  Beef,  and  yields  a  yellow  Oil,  very  proper  for 
the  Lamp.  T  he  Europeans  ule  the  Tortoife  I‘  lefh 
in  their  Kitchens  as  good  Meat.  They  abound 
with  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt  and  Oil,  are  pro¬ 
per  for  Difeafes  of  the  Bread:,  and  Confumptions  ; 
and  are  very  reftorative  being  eaten  in  Subftance, 
or  elfe  the  Broth  of  the  Flefh.  The  Blood  dried, 
is  efteemed  in  epileptick  Fits;  the  Dofe  being 
from  twelve  Grains  to  a  Drachm. 

The  Way  of  Fifing  for  the  1  ortoife. 

There  are  three  Ways  of  Tortoife 
Pemet.  Fifhing,  viz.  in  coupling  Time,  with 
the  Spear,  and  when  they  come  afhore. 
The  Tortcifes  begin  to  couple  in  March,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  till  the  Middle  of  May.  I  fhall  not  take 
Notice  of  all  the Circumftances  that  relate  to  this; 
it  will  fuffice  to  fay,  that  it  is  done  on  the  Water, 
fo  that  they  are  eafily  difeovered  ;  and  they  are  no 
fooner  perceived,  than  two  or  three  People  throw 
themfelves  prefently  into  a  Canoe,  make  towards 
them,  and  come  at  them  with  Eafe.  1  hey  flip  a 
Noole  around  their  Neck,  or  one  of  their  Feçt; 
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or,  having  no  Line,  they  lay  hold  of  them  with 
their  Hand,  by  the  Neck,  where  it  is  uncovered 
by  the  Shell  ;  fometimes  they  take  both  of  them 
together,  but  mofl  commonly  the  Female  efcapes, 
and  the  Males  at  that  Time  are  very  lean  and 
hard  Meat,  but  the  Females  very  good. 

The  Spear  for  the  Tortoife  is  much  of  the  fame 
Sort  as  that  for  the  Sea-Cow,  only  inflead  of  the 
barbed  Iron,  a  Piece  of  fquare  Iron  of  about  half 
a  Finger’s  Length,  and  very  fharp,  is  fattened  to 
the  Top  of  the  Spear,  to  which  is  tied  a  Line; 
the  Spear  being  thrown  at  the  Back  of  the  Tortoife, 
the  Iron  Head  is  ftruck  half  Way  into  the  Shell, 
which  being  of  a  hard  bony  Subftance,  it  flicks  as 
firm  as  if  fixed  in  a  folid  Oak.  The  Tortoife 
perceiving  himfelf  ftruck,  makes  the  fame  Struggle 
to  get  loofe  as  the  Sea-Cow,  and  the  Spear-man  ufes 
the  fame  Diligence  to  take  him.  Some  fay  that 
the  Force  abates  proportionably  to  the  Blood  that 
is  loft  ;  but  they  are  ignorant  that  the  Tortoife  docs 
not  lofe  a  Drop  of  Blood  at  the  Place  where  it  is 
wounded,  ’till  the  Iron  is  taken  out. 

The  Time  of  taking  the  Tortoife  upon  Land  is 
from  April  to  Augujl  ;  for  at  that  Time  the  Tor¬ 
toife  perceives  the  Inconvenience  of  its  Bulk  by 
its  own  Weight  and  great  Quantity  of  Eggs, 
which  are  fometimes  above  two  Thoufand,  and 
being  forced  by  a  natural  Neceffity,  file  quits  the 
Sea,  during  Night,  and  comes  to  find  out  upon  the 
Shore  a  proper  Place  to  lay  her  Burthen  in,  or  at 
leaft  fome  Part  of  it  ;  and  having  found  out  one 
convenient  for  this  Purpofe,  which  is  always  a 
Heap  of  Sand,  fire  contents  herfelf  that  Night,  in 
only  taking  a  View  of  the  Place,  and  retires  gently 
into  the  Sea  again,  leaving  the  Bufinefs  to  be  done 
the  Night  following,  or  very  fpcedily;  all  the  Day 
fhe  feeds  upon  the  Plants  growing  on  the  Rocks 
in  the  Sea,  without  being  far  ’diftant  from  the 
Place  where  fhe  is  to  lay  her  Burthen. 

The  Sun  being  upon  the  Declenfion,  they  may 
be  feen  drawing  near  to  Land,  and  watching  here 
and  there,  as  if  they  miftrufted  an  Ambufcade  : 
And  as  their  Sight  is  very  piercing,  if  they  per¬ 
ceive  any  Body  on  the  Shore,  they  will  feek  out 
for  another  Place  wherein  they  have  more  Confi¬ 
dence  ;  but  if  they  fee  no  Bod}',  they  come  afhore 
when  it  is  dark.  After  having  obferved  all  Sides 
with  great  Diligence,  they  begin  to  work  and  dig 
in  the  Sand  with  their  fore  Feet,  making  a  round 
Hole  of  a  Foot  broad,  and  a  Fcot  and  a  half  deep  ; 
which  being  made,  they  lay  therein  two  or  three 
Hundred  Eggs,  as  big  and  round  as  a  Tennis-Ball. 
The  Egg-Shells  are  foft  as  wetted  Parchment  ;  the 
White  will  not  boil  hard  at  all,  though  the  Yellow 
hardens  eafily.  The  Toitoife  remains  above  an 
Hour  in  laying  her  Eggs  ;  and  during  that  Time  a 
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Coach  might  drive  over  her  Body,  and  fhe  not 
ftir  from  the  Place.  Having  difcharged  her  Bur¬ 
then  without  Interruption,  flic  covers  the  Hole  fo 
dexteroufly,  and  throws  the  Sand  about  every 
where  fo  naturally  again,  that  it  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  the  Eggs  :  That  being  done,  fine 
leaves  them,  and  returns  to  the  Sea.  The 
Eggs  are  hatched  in  the  Sand  in  about  forty  Days 
Time  ;  at  the  End  of  which  the  little  Tortoifes , 
being  as  big  as  young  Quails,  make  lirait  to  the 
Sea,  without  being  (hewn  the  Way.  Thofe  that 
are  taken  by  the  Way,  they  fry  whole,  and  fo 
they  are  delicious  Meat. 

[The  Kinds  of  Tortoife  of  which  any  Part  is 
ufed  in  Medicine,  are  the  Land  Tortoife.  Tejludo 
terrejlris  vulgaris  Raii  Synopf  An.  243.  Teftudo 
terreflris  Jonf.  de  Quad.  144.  Aldrov.  de  Quad. 
Ovip.  705.  The  Blood  of  this  kind  is  efteemed 
good  in  Hedlics  and  Epilepfies. 

2.  The  Turtle ,  or  Sea  Tortoife ,  Tefhido  marina 
vulgaris  Raii  Syn.  Anim.  254.  Tefhido  marina 
Aid.  de  Quad.  Ov.  712.  Jonf  de  Quad.  147. 
The  Gall  of  this  Species  is  efleemed  good  in  Dif- 
temperatures  of  the  Eyes,  and  the  dried  Penis  in 
the  Stone. 

And,  3.  The  Frefh-water  Tortoife.  Tefhido 
aquarum  dulcium  et  lutaria.  Raii  Syn.  An.  254. 
Teftuda  aqua  dulcis  et  lutaria.  Aldrov.  de  Quad. 
Ov.  710-  'Jonf.  de  Quad.  146.  The  Blood  and 
Gall  of  this  are  faid  to  pofiefs  the  Virtues  of  the 
former,  but  none  of  them  are  much  ufed  with  us  J 

37.  Of  the  Sea-Dog. 

F  omet.  ?  J  'HE  Sea-Dog  is  a  pretty  large  Fifh, 
1  that  is  found  in  feveral  Parts,  but 
efpecially  about  Spain,  and  at  Bayonne.  Or  all  the 
Parts  of  this  Fifh,  we  deal  in  none  but  the  Skin, 
which  we  fell,  becaufe  of  the  great  Service  it  is  of 
to  the  Workers  in  Wood,  as  Turners,  life.  being 
very  proper  to  polilh  withal.  The  true  Dog-Skins , 
to  be  fine,  ought  to  be  large  and  broad,  of  a 
rough  Grain,  not  too  large  nor  too  finall,  and 
fupplied  with  Ears  and  Fins.  The  Brain  of  this 
Fifh  dried  is  very  aperitive  and  good  in  the  Gravel, 
and  for  Women  at  the  Time  of  their  Delivery  ; 
the  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm  in  White 
Wine. 

We  have  befides,  from  the  Loiver  Normandy , 
the  Skin  of  a  Filin  that  is  very  like  the  Sea-Dog, 
and  which  they  call  Doucette ,  or  Roufette,  the 
Spotted-  F  if),  which  fome  Workmen  ufe  inftead 
of  tire  Dog-Skin,  tho’ there  is  a  good  deal  of  Dif¬ 
ference,  becaufe  the  Dog-Skin  is  very  rough,  and 
the  Roufette  very  little  fo  ;  and  befides,  the  Dog- 
Skin  is  always  brown,  and  the  Roufeties  are  of 
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different  Colours,  and  confiant!/  fpotted  on  the 
Back  with  finall  Stars  ;  they  are  alfo  much  lefs,  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  thefe  Skins  are  very  little  ufed 
at  Paris ,  and  indeed  fcarce  any  where  but  in 
Auvergne.  Thefe  two  Kinds  of  Skins  are 
alfo  ferviceable  to  other  Tradefmen,  as  Sheath 
and  Cafe-Makers.  We  fell  likew’ife  another  Fifh- 
Skin,  which  has  no  othe  Ufe  in  France ,  England , 
and  other  Parts,  than  to  make  Knife  Handles  of. 

Alufelus ,  or  Galeus  lavis ,  is  a 
Kind  of  Sea-Dog,  which  the  Italians  call  Lemery. 
PejceCoiumbs  ;  it  is  a  Fifh  that  weighs 
above  twenty  Pounds  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  Skin 
that  has  no  Scales,  that  is  foft  to  the  Touch,  and 
of  a  whitifh  Colour  ;  it  has  no  Teeth,  but  the 
Jaw's  are  rough,  and  it  feeds  upon  Fifh.  The 
Fat  is  refolutive  and  emollient. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Dog-Fifh,  which  is 
called  Galeus  Aflerius,  five  Mujlelus  Stellaris ,  or 
the  Star  Dog-Fif  that  is  like  the  former,  only 
for  the  Spots  upon  it  that  are  in  the  Form  of  Stars. 
The  Virtues  and  Ufesof  it  are  the  fame  with  the 
other.  This  Fifh  is  called  Muflelus ,  as  if  you 
fhould  fay,  Mus  Jlellatus,  becaufe  this  Fifh,  in  its 
Colour,  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  a  Moufe  or 
Rat,  and  every  one  of  the  Species  are  fpangled 
with  Stars. 

[The  Sea-Dog,  or  Hound-Fifh,  is  the  Canisma- 
rinus  aut  Galeus.  Schonef  Idlh.  29.  Galeus  acanthias 
ftveSpinax.  Raii  Idihiogr.  56.  Aldrov.  dePifc.  399. 
The  other  kind,  or  Starry  Dog- Fifh,  is  the  Gat  ulus 
mayor  vulgaris.  Raii  Icih.  62.  Canicula  Arijlotelis 
Rondeletio  Aldr.  L.  3.  cap.  34. 

Their  Skins  are  ufed  by  Artificers  in  different 
Kinds  of  Work,  but  I  know  of  no  Ufe  that  was 
ever  made  of  either  of  them  in  Medicine.] 

38.  Of  the  Tunny-Fifh. 

'T'HE  Tunny ,  which  the  Latins  call  Pcmct. 

Tinmans,  is  a  pretty  large,  heavy, 
big-bellied  Fifh,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  Médi¬ 
ter  ranean ,  efpecially  about  Pi  ovcnce ,  and  at  Nice, 
from  whence  comes  what  we  fell.  There  are  like- 
wife  a  great  many  of  them  upon  the  Coafi  of 
Spain.  lire  Time  of  fifhing  for  the  Tunny 
is  in  September  and  Okie  her  ;  and  there  are  fo 
many  things  peculiar  therein,  that  it  is  by  the 
Fifhers  generally  fhewn  to  Strangers.  Thefe  two 
Months  are  the  Time  when  the  Tunny  runs  from 
the  grand  Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean,  towards 
the  Levant ,  as  the  Anchovies  do.  When  the 
Month  of  September  comes,  they  caft  into  the 
Sea  large  Nets  made  of  Rufh  Cords,  which  they 
call  Madragues,  which  are  divided  as  it  were  into 
feveral^  Partitions,  of  which  the  fiift  is  larger  than 
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the  others  ;  fo  that  the  Tunnies  entring  the  larger 
firft,  do  not  return  till  the  Net  is  full,  which  it 
is  in  a  fmall  Time,  where  the  Fiftiery  is  good,  as 
well  from  the  Plenty  of  the  Fifti,  as  hccaufe  when 
one  Tunny  is  gone  in,  the  reft  follow  in  a  Flock 
like  Sheep.  The  Net  being  taken  out  of  the 
Sea,  the  Fifh  die,  not  being  able  to  live  out  of 
the  Water  ;  then  they  hang  them  up  in  the  Air, 
open  them,  take  out  their  Entrails,  and  take  off 
the  Head  ;  and  having  cut  them  in  Pieces,  broil 
them  on  large  Gridirons,  and  try  them  in  Oil 
Olive  ;  and  after  having  fealbned  them  with  Salt, 
Pepper,  and  Cloves,  and  fome  Bay  Ecaves,  thej 
put  them  into  little  Barrels,  thus  dreifed,  and  îeady 
to  eat  with  frelh  Oil  Olive,  and  a  little  \  inegai, 
to  tranfport  into  feveral  Parts.  _ 

We  have  two  forts  brought  to  Paris ,  which 
have  no  other  Difference  but  that  fome  have  the 
Back  Bone  taken  out,  and  for  that  Reafon  are 
called  boned  Tunny,  and  are  ufually  put  up  in  little 
white  Wood  Barrels,  broad  at  the  Bottom,  and 
narrow  at  Top  ;  that  which  has  the  Bones  left  in 
it  is  in  little  round  Barrels.  Chufe  both  forts  new, 
firm,  well  done  in  good  Oil,  and  the  Flefh  white 
like  Veal.  Its  Ufels  very  common  in  Europe  and 
feveral  other  Parts  of  the  World  ;  as  well  becaufe 
it  is  always  ready  to  eat,  as  becaufe  it  is  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Tafte,  like  Veal.  They  commonly  catch 
with  the  Tunny  another  Filli,  which  the  Provin- 
liais  call  ImperadrOf  or  Emperor ,  and  Sea  Hogs 
are  alfo  fecn  there  ;  they  are  always  two  and  two 
together  ;  but  as  they  are  accuftomed  to  leap  out 
of°the  Water,  they  get  out  of  the  Nets  and  iufter 
not  theriifelves  to  he  taken  ;  it  is  wonderful  to 
fee  how  they  leap  both  together  in  one  Moment, 
and  fall  again  into  the  Sea  at  once,  as  if  they 

were  tied  together. 

EhuTvius^  'uel  Thynnus,  or  the  Lurmy^ 

Lemery.  is  alarge,  heavy,  big-bellied  Fifti,  which  is 
found  plentifully  in  the  Mediterranean^, 
in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  is  covered  with  large, 
fmooth,  ftraight  Scales,  and  eats  Sea  W  rack,  and 
other  fort  of  maritime  Food.  T  he  Helli  is  nrm, 
very  good  to  eat,  being  of  a  Veal  Tafte,  butisialted 
to  prepare  and  keep  it  forTranfportation,-  when  it  is 
called  Tunny.  It  is  very  nouriflnng,  and  ol  good 
Tuice,  and  yields  a  great  deal  of  volatile  Salt.  It  is 
reckoned  proper  to  refill  Poifon,  againft  the  Bite 

of  a  Viper,  &c.  being  eat,  and  applied  outwardly 

This  Fifti  is  called  Thunnus,  from  the  Greek  Word 
9jhv,  to  be  carried  with  Impetuofity,  becaufe  this 

Fifh  moves  fo  fwiftly.  . 

[The  Tunny,  or-SpaniJh  Maekarel,  is  the  Thyn- 
nus  feu  Thunnus  Rail  lÛhiogr.  1 67.  Thunnus  Aldr 
de  Pipe.  1 1 1.  Orcynus  Rond,  de  Pijc.  1.  249.  It 
is  a  good  Food,  and  is  much  commended  againft 
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venomous  Bites,  but  I  am  afraid  is  but  a  leeble 
Remedy  in  Cafes  of  fuch  Confequence.] 


39.  Of  Anchovies. 

B  Elides  the  Tunny ,  we  fell  Anchovies ,  Pomet. 

that  come  from  the  fame  Parts  as  the 
Tunny  ;  and  we  have  conftderable  J  rade  with 
them  ;  we  chufe  the  leaft  and  neweft,  white' with¬ 
out,  and  red  within,  that  are  firm,  and  have 
round  Backs,  becaufe  they  pretend  that  the  large 
and  flat  ones  are  Pilchers.  When  the  Barrels  are 
opened,  the  Pickle  ought  to  be  well  tailed,  and 
of  a  good  Smell. 

Anchovies  are  taken  in  feveral  Parts,  as  in  the 
River  of  Oenoa,  in  Catalonia,  at  Ewe,  Antibes , 

St.  TropeZ)  and  other  Places  in  Provence.  They 
are  taken  rnoft  commonly  in  the  N  ight,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  May,  fine,  and  July,  which  are  the 
three  Months  in  the  Year  that  they  come  from 
the  grand  Ocean  into,  tire  Mediterranean  to  go  to 
the  Levant.  When  they  fifh  for  the  Anchovies, 
and  would  take  a  Quantity,  they  light  a  Fire 
upon  an  Iron  Grate  at  the  Poop  of  the  Ship,  to 
the  end  that  the  little  Fifh  following  the  Light, 
may  be  the  eafier  taken  ;  but  that  which  is  very 
remarkable  in  this  Fifhing,  is,  that  the  Anchovies 
that  are  taken  by  means  of  the  hire,  are  not  fo 
good,  or  fe>  firm,  nor  will  they  keep  fo  well,  as 
thofe  which  are  taken  without  it.  1  he  bifhery 
being  done,  they  tear  from  the  Head  the  Gills, 
and  other  luperfluous  Garbage  ;  and  this  is  the 
Difference  betwixt  them  and  the  Pilchers,  where 
they  are  left  in  ;  and  not,  as  Air.  Furet i ere  lays,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  Gall,  which  he,  in  his  Book,  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  to  be  in  their  Heads.  As  to  the  manner 
of  ordering  them,  they  do  nothing  but  range 
them  in  little  Barrels  of  different  Weight  and 
Sizes,  not  weighing  above  live  or  fix  and  twenty 
Pounds,  in  which  they  put  a  due  Quantity  of  Salt 
with  the  Anchovies.  We  fometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  have  dried  Pilchers,  prepared  the  fame 
Way  as  red  Herrings  •  but  the  little  Confumption 
there  is  of  them  gives  no  Encouragement  to  the 
Dealers  to  make  any  Demands  for  them.  Being 
at  Royan,  a  little  Town  of  Xaintogne ,  where  there 
are  a  great  many  Pilchers,  feveral  Fifhermen  af- 
fured  me,  that  thefe  Fifti  never  fwarm  but  in  Shoals, 
and  that  under  the  Conduit  of  a  Ring,  or  Captain, 
like  the  Bees. 

Apua,  five  Aphya ,  or  the  Anchovie,  is 
a  little  Sea  Fifti,  as  thick  and  long  as  one’s  Lemery . 
Finger,  having  a  thick  Head.  I  he 
Eyes  are  broad  and  black  ;  tne  Body  of  a  filver 
white,  and  redJifh  within,  and  the  Back  round. 
They  do  not  fvvim  but  in  Companies,  and  cling 
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Book  I.  Of  A  N 

faff  one  to  the  other.  T  Series  are  made 

in  feveral  Parts  ;  and  wl;  r.  ,..e  ?ifh  are  taken, 
they  gut  them,  and  take  out  ot  the  Head  what 
is  apt  to  putrify,  then  fait  them  up  in  Barrels.  The 
little  Anchovies  are  valued  more  than  the  large  ones. 
They  contain  in  them  a  great  deal  of  Salt  and  Oil. 
They  are  aperitive,  and  proper  to  raife  the  Ap¬ 
petite  ;  but  they  lerve  more  for  Food  than  Phyfick. 
The  Sardin  is  a  kind  of  Apua ,  that  is  fomething 
larger  and  flatter  than  die  Anchovy ,  but  not  fo  well 
tailed.  The  Melettc ,  or  Sprat ,  is  a  little  Fifh 
they  eat  in  Languedoc ,  and  which  partakes  fome¬ 
thing  of  the  Nature  of  the  Apua ,  which  is  the 
Name  given  in  general  to  thefe  little  Fifhcs,  and 
in  particular  to  the  Anchovy. 

[The  Anchovy  is  the  E tier ajico lus  Aid.  de  Pifc. 
214.  Rond,  de  Pifc.  1.  2 1 1.  Rail  I  Ah.  225.  Ha- 
lecula  Bclion.  De  aquat.  169.  Encrajickolus  quos  alii 
Engrau les,  alii  Lyccjlomos appellant,  Ronde Lt.  Gcfn. 
de  Aq.  68. 

Befides  the  Ufe  in  Food,  it  is  fometimes  laid 
to  the  Feet  in  Fevers,  but  whatever  good  a  rife  s 
from  it,  is  more  to  be  imputed  to  the  Salt  than  the 
Fifh,  for  the  Heat  of  the  Part  w'ill  put  the  faline 
Particles  in  Motion,  which,  by  vellicating  the  fen- 
fible  Fibres,  may  very  naturally  occafion  a  more 
than  ordinary  Derivation  of  the  Fluids  that  Way.  J 

40.  Of  the  Sea  Hog. 

Pomet.  '~p  H  E  Sea- Hog  is  a  large  Fifh,  very 
well  known,  the  Ufe  of  which  is 
very  confidcrable,  becaufe  it  is  fo  excellent  Food, 
that  fomc  have  ranked  this  among  the  royal  Fifh. 
Of  all  the  Parts  of  this,  we  fell  none  but  the 
Oil  aromatized,  or  plain,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  Fat  melted,  and  by  the  Addition  of  fome  Aro- 
maticks,  altered  from  its  {linking  Smell,  and  made 
pleafant.  They  aflign  to  the  Fat  and  Oil  of  the 
Sea  Hog ,  the  Property  of  curing  cold  Humours. 
Some  Apothecaries,  by  the  Retort,  draw  from 
this  Fifh  feveral  Preparations,  to  which  they  attri¬ 
bute  different  Virtues. 

P  or  eus  mar inus,  or  the  Sea- Hog,  is  a 
Lemery.  large  nimble  Sea  Fifh,  that  is  almofl  al¬ 
ways  leaping  out  of  the  W ater,  and  fwims 
with  a  vaft  Swiftnefs.  They  commonly  call  it 
Simon ,  quafi  fimum  rojirum  habeas ,  as  having  a 
flat  Nofe  or  Snout.  The  Tongue  is  fhort,  broad, 
and  flefhy  ;  tjie  Teeth  little  and  fharp,  ranged  like 
the  Teeth  of  a  Comb  ;  the  Eyes  are  large,  but 
fo  covered  *with  the  Skin,  that  they  appear  only 
like  the  Apple  of  the  Eye,  yet  the  Sight  is  very 
fine  ;  the  Voice  is  like  that  of  a  Perfon  cry¬ 
ing  ;  the  Back  is  hollowed,  and  bent  outwardly. 

It  fwims  by  means  of  two  Wings,  or  ftrong  able 
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Fins,  which  are  fet  on  at  the  Place  of  thç  Shoulders. 
It  comes  to  its  Growth  in  ten  Years,  and  will 
live  to  thirty.  Pliny  relates  feveral  Stories,  true 
and  falfe,  on  this  Subject.  Fie  will  leap  on  board 
a  Ship,  ufually  attended  with  a  Companion.  The.'e 
two  Fifh  will  make  their  Leaps  fo  regularly,  that 
they  feem  to  be  joined  together.  There  are  many 
of  them  taken  in  fifhing  for  the  Tunny.  They  a:e 
very  good  to  eat,  and  yield  abundance  of  Oil  and 
volatile  Salt.  The  Storrfach,  dried  and  powdered, 
is  proper  for  Difeafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  the  Liver 
for  intermitting  Fevers.  The  Sea-Hogs  are  made 
almofl  like  the  Dolphins,  but  they  are  not  fo  little. 
The  Fat  of  both  is  ufed  to  the  fame  Purpofes. 

[This  is  the  Phocæna  Rondelet ii  Gefn.  838.  Pho- 
cana  feu  Turicy  Bellon.  It  is  a  large  Fifh  of  the 
cetaceous  kind,  common  in  many  Seas,  but  of  no 
Ufe  in  Medicine.] 

41.  Of  the  Bone  of  the  Cuttle-Fifh. 

'THAT  which  we  fell,  and  call  the  Pomet. 

Bone  of  the  Cuttle-Fijb,  and  the 
Latins ,  Os  Sepia,  is  the  Back  of  a  Fifh  very 
common  in  the  Ocean,  and  alfo  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  They  are  a  very  ugly  Fifh,  and  of  a 
furprifing  Nature.  They  eat  them  in  feveral 
I  owns  in  France  ;  as  Lyons ,  Board  eaux,  Rachel, 
Nantz,  Gfc:  The  Bone  of  this  Fifh  is  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Sizes,  though  the  largefl  never  exceeds  half 
a  Foot.  The  Bones  are  white,  and  hard  on  one 
Side,  and  foft  on  the  other  ;  for  which  Reafon 
the  Goldfmiths  ufe  them  for  calling.  Some  ufe 
the  Cuttle-Bone  to  clean  the  T eeth  with  -,  but  the 
main  Ufe  is  for  the  Goldfmiths,  and  for  thofe 
who  caff:  Venetian  Lac. 

This  Bone  confifts  of  a  hard  brown  Shell  on 
the  Outfide,  with  a  thick,  white,  fpungy,  dry  Pulp 
or  Subfiance  underneath  it,  which  being  rubbed 
between  your  Finger,  will  become  a  pure  white, 
fine,  fubtil  Powder,  that  being  drunk  in  Water, 
helps  the  Afthma,  and  is  good  againft  Difeafes  of 
the  Breaft  and  Kidneys,  expelling  the  Stone  and 
G  ray  el,  and  curing  a  Gonorrhoea,  taken  for  a  con- 
fiderable  Time  together.  Outwardly  applied,  it 
helps  Spots,  Clouds,  Films,  Pearls,  and  other 
Impediments  of  Sights,  and  likewife  dries  up 
Rheums,  and  other  watry  Humours. 

Sepia ,  the  Cuttle-Fijh,  is  a  deformed  Lemery. 
Sea  Fifh,  refcmbling  much  a  Polypus. 

The  Covering  of  the  Back  is  a  Sort  of  Shell, 
Scale,  or  Bone,  as  broad  as  one’s  Hand,  an  Inch 
thick  in  the  Middle,  but  thinner  on  the  Sides, 
light,  hard  without,  and  fpongy  within,  very 
white,  and  fomething  of  a  faltifh  Taffe.  They 
call  it  Os  Sepia ,  or  Cuttle-Bone.  The  Gold- 
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fmiths  ufe  it  for  Moulds  to  caft  Forks  and  Spoons 
in.  This  Fifh  carries  under  its  Throat  a  Bladder, 
or  Receptacle,  full  of  an  Humour  that  is  blacker 
than  Ink,  which  it  difcharges  into  the  Sea,  when 
purfued,  to  intercept  the  Sight  of  the  Fiihermen. 

It  has  two  kinds  of  Arms,  or  Trunks,  fixed  to  the 
Head,  which  ferve  it  for  fwimming,  and  to  take 
what  it  can  catch.  Befides  thefe,  it  has  fix  Feet 
which  have  Teeth  on  die  upper  Part  of  them,  and 
two  much  larger  underneath.  It  lives  on-imall 
Fifh,  is  good  Meat,  and  brought  to  the  Table 
in  fever al  Parts  of  France.  As  to  its  medicinal 
tJfe,  it  is  deterfive,  aperitive,  deficcative,  pi  opcr 
to  take  away  Sports  on  the  Face  and  Skin,  to  clean 
Teeth,  provoke  Urine,  and  bring  away  Stone 
and  Gravel.  Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a 
Drachm.  The  Eggs  or  Spawn  of  the  Cuttle- Fijb 
provoke  Urine  and  the  Terms. 

[The  Cuttle- Fijb  is  the  Sepia  Jonf.  Exang.  7. 
Rondelet.  I.  498.  Loligo  Sepia  Merr.  Pin.  igi. 

The  principal  Ufe  now  made  of  the  Bone  is 
in  Powders  for  cleaning  the  Teeth,  tho’  it  is  a 
good  Diuretick  and  Detergent. 

The  black  Liquor  it  has  in  a  Bag  in  its  Neck, 
is  faid  to  be  a  ftrong  Purge,  but  I  believe  few 
have  ever  tried  it.] 

42.  Of  the  Hermit-Fifh,  or  Soldier. 

F  omet.  'T' H  E  Hermit-Fijh ,  fays  F  ather  duTertre , 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  Crab,  of  three  or 
four  Inches  long,  or  more  ;  one  half  of  the  Body 
of  which  is  like  a  Sea  Locujl ,  or  GraJhoppet\  but 
clothed  with  a  Shell  that  is  a  little  harder.  It 
has  four  Feet,  which  are  like  thofe  of  a  Crab,  two 
Biters,  one  of  which  is  not  much  bigger  than  one 
of  the  four  Feet,  and  the  other  much  broader 
than  one's  Thumb,  that  itrangely  fhuts  the 
Mouth  of  the  Shell  wherein  it  lodges.  All  the 
reft  of  the  Body  is  a  fort  of  Pudding,  in  a  pretty 
rough  thick  Skin,  as  thick  as  one’s  Finger,  and 
half  the  Length,  or  more.  At  the  End  is  a  little 
Tail,  made  up  of  three  fmall  Nails  or  Shells, 
Tike  the  Tail  of  a  Sea-Grajhopper.  All  that  Part 
is  full  of  a  Subftance,  like  that  in  the  Shell  of 
a  Crab,  but  red  ;  which  being  expofed  to  the 
Fire,  or  fet  in  the  Sun,  melts,  and  runs  into  Oil, 
which  is  a  Balfam  for  frefh  Wounds,  which  I 
have  made  Trials  of  on  feveral  Perfons  with  good 
Succefs. 

They  defcend  once  every  Year  to  the  Sea  Coaft  ; 
whether  it  is  to  wafh,  and  to  call  their  Eggs,  as  the 
Crabs  do,  I  know  not:  But  this  I  know,  that  they  go 
to  change  their  Shells,  which  every  one  endeavours  to 
find  out  according  to  his  Size  ;  and  finding  out  what 
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may  fit  them,  they  run  themfelves  backwards  there¬ 
in,  and  fo  cloath  themfelves  a-new  ;and  being  armed 
like  Soldiers  with  thefe  foreign  Shells,  they  march 
to  the  Mountains,  and  take  up  their  Quarters 
among  the  Rocks  and  hollow  Trees,  living  upon 
rotten  Leaves  and  Fruit  ;  among  other  things  they 
fometimes  feed  on  the  Manchineal  Apple,  which 
fo  alters  them,  that  inftead  of  a  wholefome  Food, 
they  become  almoft  a  Poifon,  encreafmg  in  Bulk  ; 
and  the  Shell  becoming  too  ftraight  for  them,  by 
reafon  of  their  Growth,  they  are  obliged  to  go 
down  to  the  Sea-Coaft  to  change  their  Houfes. 
The  Curious,  who  have  made  Obfervations  of 
what  happens  during  the  Exchange,  have  inge- 
nuoufly  owned  to  me,  they  took  a  great  deal  of 
Satisfaction  in  the  Sight  ;  for  they  flop  at  every 
Shell  they  meet  with,  confider  it  diligently,  and 
having  met  with  one  they  believe  for  their  Turn, 
they  immediately  quit  the  old  one,  and  run  them¬ 
felves  fo  fwiftly  backwards  into  the  other,  that 
one  would  think  they  were  either  afraid  of  the  In¬ 
jury  of  the  cold  Air,  or  afhamed  to  be  feen  naked. 

Arijlotle ,  who  faid  that  thefe  Animals  never 
fight,  but  for  their  Victuals,  or  when  they  couple, 
might  have  added,  that  they  will  fight  for  their 
Lodging  ;  for  if  two  of  them  meet  at  the  fame 
time  {tripped,  to  enter  into  one  and  the  fame  Shell, 
they  will  bite  each  other,  and  battle  it,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  Weaker  yield?,  and  quits  the  Shell  to 
the  Conqueror,  who  having  clothed  himfelf  with 
it,  takes  three  or  four  Turns  upon  the  Shore,  and 
if  he  finds  it  does  not  fit  him,  he  quits  it  again, 
and  has  immediate  Recourfe  to  his  old  one,  and 
then  fecks  out  for  another  ;  and  thus  they  will 
change  five  or  fix  times,  till  they  meet  with  one 
for  their  Purpofe.  They  carry  in  their  Shells  about 
half  a  Spoonful  of  clear  Water,  which  is  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  againft  the  Puftles  and  Blitters  that 
the"  Droppings  of  the  Manchineal  Tree  raife  upon 
the  Skin. 

Cancellm  is  a  fort  of  very  fmall  Craw1-  Lemery. 
fifh ,  called  the  Hermit ,  or  Bernard  the 
Hermit i  becaule  it  retires  from  the  others,  and 
enters  into  the  firtt  Shell  it  meets  which.  The 
Figure  of  his  Body  is  longifh,  but  in  Size  of  the 
Bulk  of  a  Spider,  only  that  it  is  a  little  larger. 
It  carries  upon  its  Head  two  little,  {lender,  reddifh 
Horns  ;  the  Eyes  are  raifed,  the  Mouth  is  fet 
with  fine  Hairs,  that  maybe  called  a  Beard.  The 
two  upper  Legs  are  bent  up  again,  and  ferve  in¬ 
ftead  of  Hands  to  reach  to  the  Mouth,  where  it 
has  Teeth.  They  are  found  near  the  Rocks,  and 
are  good  Meat,  feveral  eating  them  after  they 
are  wafhed  and  boiled.  They  afford  a  great  deal 
of  volatile  Salt,  and  are  proper  for  Stone  and  Gra¬ 
vel,  being  aperitive. 
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In  feveral  of  the  American  Ifl.es  they  meet  with 
a'  kind  of  Caneellus,  or  Craw-fijh,  that  is  much 
bigger  than  that  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and 
that  is  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  called  the 
Soldier ,  becaufe  he  is  clothed  and  armed  with  a 
foreign  Shell.  TTofe  who  would  know  further, 
may  be  fatisfied  from  the  Reverend  Father  du  Tertre , 
who  has  writ  concerning  this  Animal,  [ as  Pomet 
has  already  taken  Notice  of]  The  Inhabitants  of 
the  Ifles  where  this  Fiflt  is  taken,  make  an  Oil 
of  them,  by  hanging  them  in  the  Sun,  fo  that 
the  Subftance  that  melts  from  them  makes  an  Oil 
of  a  Confiftence  as  thick  as  Butter,  and  of  a  very 
foetid  Smell  ;  the  Virtues  of  which  are  wonderful 
in  rheumatick  Pains,  to  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Country  are  very  fubjcCt.  They  fell  this  Oil 
very  dear,  becaufe  it  is  very  fcarce  in  France. 

[The  Hermit-Fijh,  or  Foreign  Heir,  as  he  i$ 
called  by  fome,  is  the  Caneellus  Aldrov.  de  Exang. 
218  Gefn.  de  Aq.  161.  Caneellus  quibufdam  Bern- 
hardus  Eremita  didlus  Charlt.Ex.  58.  Cancer  in 
Tejlis  degens.  Merr.Pin.  192. 

The  Afhes  of  this  Fifh  are  faid  to-  be  a  power¬ 
ful  Diuretick  ;  the  Oil  which  we  have  from  Ame¬ 
rica  has  been  much  ufed  in  Rheumatifms,  but  is 
almoft  neglected  at  prefent.j 

43.  Of  the  Sea-Crab  and  Craw-Fifh. 

Pomet.  T  HERE  are  two  Sorts  of  Sea  Crabs , 
fays  Father  du  Tertre ,  which  are 
commonly  called  Hcmars ,  which  differ  only  in  this, 
that  the  one  Kind  has  two  large  Pinchers  longer 
and  broader  than  ones  Hand,  and  very  ftrong,  and 
the  others  have  none,  but  have  two  large  Beards 
hairy  like  the  Feet  of  a  Crab,  and  as  long  as  ones 
Arm  •  thefe  grow  to  a  vaft  Size,  fo  that  fome  are 
three  Feet  long.  The  Flefh  is  white  and  more  re- 
lifhing  than  the  common  Crabs ,  but  it  is  harder,  and 
not  fo  eafily  dtgefted.  It  is  eat  with  Lemon  Juice, 
Vinegar,  and  Pepper.  They  find  them  in  the 
Night  with  Lights  on  the  Sands,  or  ftony  Places, 
from  whence  the  Tide  is  retired. 

There  are  no  Part  of  the  Sea-Crab  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  but  the  black  Tips  of  the  Claws,  called 
Chela:  Cancrortim ,  which  are  prepared  either  by  Lé¬ 
vigation  or  Calcination.  The  fir  ft  is  by  beating 
them  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  grinding  on  a  Marble 
with  Rofe-Water,  or  the  like.  The  next  Way 
is  putting  them  in  a  Crucible,  and  burning  them 
till  they  are  white,  and  then  reducing  them  into 
a  fine  Powder,  as  before.  Thefe  Preparations 
are  Alcalies  in  their  Nature,  and  fuch  as  Phyei- 
fians  call  a  fixed  Alcali.  They  cure  Heart-Burn¬ 
ings,  take  away  Sournefs  from  the  Stomach,  ab- 
forb  Acidities,  and  eafe  Pains  in  the  Bowels,  pro- 
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ceeding  from  fharp  Humours.  They  are  fome- 
times  given  with  good  Succefs  in  the  Whites  in 
Women  and  the  Gonorrhoea  in  both  Sexes.  They 
are  commended  to  cool,  dry,  cleanfe,  and  difeufs, 
and  are  good  againft  Cholicks,  fait  Humours,  Is c. 

As  to  the  Craw- Fiji,  we  fell  nothing  but  cer¬ 
tain  little  white  Stones,  made  in  Form  of  Eyes, 
from  whence  they  take  their  Name,  tho’  very  im¬ 
properly,  fince  they  are  nothing  but  little  Stones 
which  are  found  in  the  Head  of  the  large  Craw-fi/hes. 
Thefe  Stones,  which  are  called  Crabs  Eyes, 
Or  Oculi  Gancrorum ,  are  never  found  but  in 
May  and  June ,  which  are  at  the  Times  that  the 
Craw-fijh  leave  their  Shells.  The  Craw-fijh  or 
Crevife  Stones ,  which  we  now  fell  at  Paris ,  come 
from  Holland  :  And,  if  we  can  believe  a  Phyfi- 
cian  of  the  Poland  Envoy,  who  was  a  very  ho- 
neft  able  Man,  and  remained  a  long  Time  in 
Holland ,  he  allured  me,  that  what  we  fell  now 
under  the  Denomination  of  Crabs  Eyes ,  was  no¬ 
thing  but  a  white  Earth  wafhed,  and  made  into 
little  Paftiles,  and  moulded  with  little  Inftruments 
made  for  that  Purpofe,  with  Holes  of  proper 
Sizes,  to  form  it,  and  afterwards  baked  to  a  Dry- 
nefs  and  fent  over  to  us.  To  prove  this,  he  allured 
me  he  faw  two  Perfons  at  Amjlerdam ,  who  did 
nothing  elfe  but  counterfeit  thefe  little  Stones  ;  fo 
that  now  it  is  no  longer  doubted  but  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Crabs  Eyes  made  ufe  of  in  the  Shops  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  an  artificial  Pafte  reduced  to  Powder. 
What  I  have  to  add  to  this,  is,  that  there  may  in¬ 
deed  be  Counterfeits  of  Crabs  Eyes ,  as  there  are 
of  almoft  all  other  Drugs,  but  we  need  not  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  all  we  fell  are  fo,  neither  need 
the  Quantities  we  receive  of  thefe  Stones  be  ob¬ 
jected  as  a  Proof  they  are  not  genuine,  for  in  the 
Eajt-lndies ,  where  the  Fifh  which  produce  them 
breed  them  more  abundantly  than  here,  the 
Shores  of  Rivers  are  in  fome  Places  covered  with 
them,  and  they  are  gathered  up  by  Handfuls,  and 
it  is  from  thence  that  the  Dutch  bring  the  Quan¬ 
tities  they  have.  In  Silefia  they  have  alfo  great 
Quantities  of  them,  as  alfo  in  Poland-,  and  they 
are  brought  from  Dantzick,  Hamburgh ,  Denmark , 
Norway ,  and  Swcdcland ,  and  are  found  almoft 
every  where  upon  the  Shore  of  the  Baltick  Ocean. 

And  what  ftrengthens  our  Opinion  of  their  be¬ 
ing  genuine,  is,  that  in  burning  they  blacken  and 
calcine  as  all  Bones  and  Shells  do. 

There  are  feveral  Preparations  of  them,  but 
the  levigated  Powder  is  only  ufed,  and  that  chiefly 
to  abforb  Acids,  open  ObftruCtions,  and  cleanfe 
the  urinary  Partages  of  Gravel  ;  to  provoke  Urine, 
and  bring  away  the  Stone,  and  other  tartarous  Co¬ 
agulations  :  The  whole  Fifh  is  alfo  fbmetimes 
calcined  in  a  Crucible  and  brought  to  Aihes,  which 
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we  fell.  If  they  are  rightly  prepared,  they  ought  to 
ro  be  yellow  ;  for  if  they  are  of  a  black  Colour, 
they  are  too  much  burnt,  and  good  for  nothing. 

[The  Crab ,  whofe  Claws  is  ufed  in  Medicine, 
is  the  common  Sea-Crab  the  Cancer  Maas  Rond, 
i.  560.  Cancri  Marini  maxi  mi  apicibus  Chelarum 
ninicantibus ,  Itid.  Med.  25.  Pagurus ,  Beüon.  De 
A /uat.  368.  Cancer  Scbon.  Iffh.  30.  What  we 
call  Crabs  Eyes  are  often  adulterated,  but  the  ge¬ 
nuine  are  Stones  formed  in  two  Bags,  one  on  each 
Side,  of  the  Stomach  of  Crabs ,  Crasv-fijb ,  Lobfiers, 
&c.  and  found  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Coaffs  of 
the  Baltick.  They  are  found  in  the  Bodies  of 
thefe  Animals,  only  at  certain  Times  of  the  Year, 
for  in  June  and  July,  when  they  caft  their  Shells, 
there  are  none  to  be  found  in  them,  but  a  new 
Stomach  being  formed  at  that  I  ime,  as  well  as 
a  new  Shell,  a  milky  Juice  foon  fills  the  Bags, 
out  of  which  the  Stones  are  formed.] 
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Stone  found  in  the  Head  is  very  aperitive,  and 
proper  to  difiolve  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder.  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two 
Scruples.  The  Spawn  of  the  Fife  ferves  to  make 
Boutarg  of,  which  is  ufually  eat  on  P  aft-Days. 

[The  Mullet ,  the  Spawn  of  which  which  makes 
Bcutargo ,  is  the  Mugil.  Raii  Idtb.  214"  Cepbalus 
Rond,  de  Fife.  I.  260. 

Caviere  is  the  Spawn  of  the  Sturgeon ,  St uno  Aid. 
de  Rife.  517.  Sturio  five  Silurus.  Salv.  de  Aq. 
x  1  3.  prepared  with  Salt,  Vinegar,  c. 3c.  and  ismore 
properly  a  Food  than  a  Medicine.] 


45.  Of  the  Shark. 
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Of  the  Boutargo  and  Caviere. 

Pqmct.  TyOutargo ,  or  Potargo ,  is  the  Spawn  of 

■LJ  a  Fifh,  which  the  People  of  Provence 
call  the  Mullet,  very  frequent  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  beft  is  that  which  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary.  It  is  likewife  made  at  Martegue, 
eight  Leagues  from  Marfeilles.  I  he  reddeft  is 
moft  valued.  They  eat  it  on  Faft-Days  with  Oil 
Olive  and  Lemon. 

There  is  alfo  a  Stone  found  in  the  Head  of  thi> 
Fifh,  which  is  aperitive,  and  good  for  the  Stone, 
the  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

The  Caviere ,  or  Cavial ,  which  we  have,  comes 
from  Italy ,  is  made  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Levant 
from  the  Spawn  of  a  Fifh,  which  fome  have  al- 
fured  me  was  the  Sturgeon ,  which  I  fhall  not  alLit 
to  be  fo,  not  knowing  it  pofitively.  I  fhall  only 
fay  this,  that  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Italy , 
and  but  little  in  France ,  it  not  being  fo  well  known, 
no  more  than  the  Boutargo ,  efpccially  at  Pa?  is. 

Mugil,  Cepbalus ,  or  the  IVIullct, 
Lemery.  whereof  Boutargo  is  made,  is  a  Sea  and 
River  Fifh,  which  has  a  great  Head, 
from  whence  it  is  called  Cepbalus,  which  figni- 
hes  a  Head;  the  Muzzle  is  thick  and  fhoit,  the 
Body  oblong,  covered  with  Scales.  Fhey  find  a 
Stone  in  its  Head,  which  is  called  Echinus,  or 
Spbondilus ,  becaufe  it  is  fet  with  Prickles.  1  his 
Pi.h  is  common  in  the  Mlediterranean  ;  it  fwims 
with  an  extraordinary  Swiftnefs,  and  gives  fome 
Difturbance  to  the  Fifhermen.  It  is  good  Meat, 
and  yields  Abundance  of  Oil  and  Phlegm,  with 
fome  little  volatile  and  fixed  Salt.  The  Ventricle 
being  dried  and  reduced  to  Powder,  is  propel  to 

■Hop  Vomiting,  and  ftrengthen  the  Stomach  :  This 
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THIS  Fifh  is  called  by  the  Spa?iiards 
Pbyburon,  by  the  Dutch  Haye,  and 
by  the  French,  Requiem,  becaufe  it  devours  Men, 
and  fo  is  the  Occafion  that  Dirges  are  fung  over 
them:  It  is  in  Shape  very  like  the  Sea-Dog,  or 
Hound- fijh  deferibed  before.  He  is  one  of  the 
mofl  gluttonous  Animals  in  tne  VV  orld  ;  nothing 
comes  amifs  to  him  ;  tho’  it  be  a  Log  of  Wood 


he  will  fwallow  it,  provided  it  be  but  greafy,  for 
he  fwallows  without  chewing.  He  is  furious  and 
bold,  and  will  throw  himfelf  to  the  Shore,  and 
remain  almoft  on  the  dry  Land,  that  ne  may  have 
the  Opportunity  of  catching  the  Pafl'engers.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  bite  at  the  very  Oars  with  his  fhaip 
Teeth,  for  Rage  and  Madnefs  that  he  cannot  get 
at  the  Men  which  are  in  the  Boat.  T.  here  is  found 
in  his  Head  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Brain  that  is 
as  white  as  Snow,  which  being  dried,  reduced 
to  Powder,  and  taken  in  white  Wine,  is  excellent 
for  the  Gravel.  The  Reverend  Father  du  Tertre 
has  made  a  long  Difcourfe  of  this  Animal,  to  which 
the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe.  Some  have 
given  the  Name  of  Tiberon  to  this  Animal,  and 
others  that  of  the  Fifh  with  two  hundred  I  eeth  ; 
and  he  is  fo  furious,  that  with  one  Bite  he  will 
fnap  off  the  Thigh  of  a  Man 

Beffdes  thefe  Animals,  and  Parts  of  them  where¬ 
of  I  have  treated,  we  fell,  tho’  very  rarely,  the 
Bone  of  the  Shark’ s  Head,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
Crocodile,  Carp,  Perch,  c fc.  with  the  Jaws  of 
the  Pike;  and,  in  France,  the  Druggiffs  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fell  all  Sorts  of  Salt-Fifh,  either  Whole- 
fale  or  Retale. 

Carcharias,  Can't  s  Marinus,  or  the  Sea-  Lemery. 
Dog,  is  an  American  Fifh,  that  grows  to  a 
large  Size,  fo  as  to  be  two  Ton  Weight.  It  is  long 
and  thick,  covered  with  a  rough  Skin.  The  Head  is 
very  great,  and  like  a  Dog’s  ;  the  Mouth  long  and 
broad,  furnifhed  with  Abundance  of  triangular 
Teeth,  that  are  hard  and  Iharp.  The  Eycs^  are 
large  and  round,  the  Body  cartilaginous,  the  'Fail 

about 
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about  a  Foot  and  a  half  long,  and  forked  ;  the 
bins  are  great,  it  fwims  in  the  deep  Sea,  but  fome- 
times  enters  into  the  Mouths  of  the  Rivers  to 
purfue  its  Prey  ;  it  lives  on  Fiftr  and  Flelh,  but  is 
very  eager  after  that  of  Man.  Johnfion  relates, 
that  he  found  in  one  of  thefe  Sea-Dogs  a  whole 
Man.  They  are  of  feveral  Sizes.  Their  Flelh 
is  eat,  but  it  is  not  good.  The  Skin  is  of  great 
Ufe  to  feveral  Artifts.  I  he  Head  contains  in 
it  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Brain,  that  is  very 
white.  1  lie  I  ecth  are  uied  to  rub  Children's 
Gums  with,  to  make  their  Teeth  cut. 

[The  Shark  is  the  Cam's  Car  char  ias.  Aid.  De 
Fife.  383.  Cams  Carcharis  feu  Lamia  Rail  Iclh. 
47.  Cams  Arifloieli  five  Carcharis  Janf.  de  Fife. 
13.  The  petrified  Teeth  of  this  Fifti  are  what 
are  called  Glojfopetra ,  they  are  hung  by  the  good 
Women  about  Childrens  Necks,  ira  Imagination 
that  they  affift  them  in  the  Time  of  cutting  their 
Teeth.  They  are  alio  laid  to  be  cordial,  alexi- 
pharmick,  and  fudorifick  taken  inwardly,  but  I 
believe  few  have  tried  them.] 

46.  Of  Pearl. 

Pomet.  fT'  H  E  Pearls  are  little  round  Bodies, 
or  rough  and  roundifh,  that  are 
found  both  in  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Seas. 

1  here  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  which  are  more 
or  lefs  valued,  according  as  they  are  large,  round, 
and  of  a  fine  Water,  and  according  the  Place 
from  whence  they  are  taken,  as  the  following  Ac¬ 
count  from  Mr.  Tavernier ,  who  in  his  Travels  has 
made  a  curious  Enquiry  after  them,  will  fhcw. 
Thefe  Pearls  are  found,  fays  he,  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weftern  Oceans.  And  though  I  have  never 
been  in  America,  yet  as  well  for  the  Reader’s  Satif- 
faiftion,  as  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  I  fliall 
relate  all  the  Parts  where  the  Pearl  Fifliings  arc, 
beginning  with  thofe  of  the  Eaft.  Firft  of  ail, 
there  is  Pearl  Fifhing  about  the  Ifle  of  Bahren  in 
the  Gulph  of  Perjia.  This  belongs  to  the  King 
of  Per  fa,  and  therein  is  a  good  Fortrefs  that  enter¬ 
tains  a  Garrifon  of  three  Hundred  Men.  The 
Water  which  they  drink  in  this  Ifiand,  and  that 
of  the  Coaft  of  Per  fa,  is  like  fait  Water,  and  of 
an  ill  Tafte,  and  what  none  but  thofe  of  the 
Country  are  able  to  drink.  As  for  Strangers,  if 
they  wall  have  frefh  Water,  they  niuft  pay  for  it  ; 
being  only  to  be  had  a  League  or  two  off'  by  put¬ 
ting  to  Sea  five  or  fix  Perfons  in  a  little  Vefiel,  and 
drawing  Water  with  a  Bottle  from. the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea,  where  for  about  two  or  three  Foot  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Water  is  1  weet,  and  pleafant  to 
drink.  When  they  that  dive  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
£ea  to  draw  up  this  Water  have  filled  the  Vefiel, 
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and  flopped  it  dole,  they  give  a  Pull  to  a  (mail  Cord, 
which  is  tied  to  one  of  thofe  in  the  Boat,  which 
is  the  Signal  to  his  Comrades  to  pull  him  up. 

During  the  Time  that  the  Portuguefe  were  pof- 
fefiëd  of  Ormus  and  Alafcatè,  every  Vefiel  that 
went  out  to  fifh,  was  obliged  to  take  from  them 
a  Pafiport,  that  coft  fifteen  Abaffs,  and  they  kept 
always  feveral  Brigantines  to  fink  fuch  as  refufed. 
But  lmce  that  the  Arabs  have  retaken  Mafcate , 
and  that  the  Portuguefe  have  no  Forces  upon  the 
Gulph ,  every  Man  that  fifties,  pays  only  to  the 
King  of  Pet  fa  five  Abaffs,  whether  he  has  Succefs 
in  his  Fifhery,  or  catches  nothing  at  all.  The 
Merchant  alfo  gives  fome  fmall  Matter  to  the 
King  out  of  every  thoufand  Oyfters. 

.The  fécond  Fifhery  of  Pearls  is  oppofite  to 
Bahren,  on  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  F  affix,  near  the 
City  of  Catifa,  which  belongs  to  a  Prince  of  the 
Arabs,  with  all  the  Country  thereabouts.  All  the 
P earls  taken  in  thofe  Parts  are  moflly  fold  in  the 
Indies  ;  becaule  the  Indians  are  not  fo  difficult  to 
be  pleafed  as  we,  and  will  take  the  rough  as  well 
as  the  round.  They  likewife  carry  fome  to 
Balfira.  Thofe  that  go  into  Perfia  and  Mufcovy 
are  fold  at  Bander-Congo,  two  Days  Journey  from 
Ormus.  In  all  the  Places  I  have  named,  and  other 
Places  of  A  fa,  they  admire  the  Pearl  that  is  upon 
the  yellow  Water,  more  than  the  white,  becaufe 
they  fay  the  Pearl,  with  that  Water,  retains  its 
Livelinefs,  and  will  not  fade  ;  but  that  the  white 
will  not  laft  above  thirty  Years  without  lofing  its  • 
lively  Colour  -,  and  not  only  the  Heat  of  the 
Country,  but  the  Sweat  of  the  Perfon  that  wears 
them,  will  difcolour  them  with  an  ugly  yellow. 

Before  I  leave  the  Gulph  of  Ormus,  I  muft  beo 
leave  to  give  an  Account  of  that  admirable  Pearl, 
which  the  Prince  of  the  Arabs  had,  who  took 
Mm  feat  l  from  the  Portugufe,  who  took  then  the 
Name  of  hneneff,  Piince  of  Ma f catè,  but  was 
called  before  that,  Accph  Acn  AU,  Prince  of  Nor- 
envaè.  It  is  no  other  than  a  petty  Province,  but 
the  beft  of  all  the  Arabia  Fcelix.  There  grows 
every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  human  Life,  but 
particularly  the  fineft  Fruits,  and  efpecially  Grapes, 
whereof  they  may  make  excellent  Wine.  This 
Prince  had  the  fineft  Pearl  that  was  in  the  World  ; 
not  for  its  Size,  for  it  weighed  not  above  twelve 
Carats,  or  its  perfecSt  Roundnefs;  but  becaufe  it 
was  fo  clear -sand  tranfparent,  tint  you  mio-ht  al- 
moft  fee  clearly  through  it.  As  the  Gulph  over- 
nguHift  Q>  mus  was  not  aoove  twelve  Leagues  over 
from  the  Happy  Arabia  to  the  Coaft  of  Iff r fa,  and 
the  Arabs  were  at  Peace  with  the  Per  fans,  tfie 
Prince  of  Mafcatè  came  to  pay  a  Vifit  to  the  Kan 
of  Ormus,  who  treated  him  very  magnificently,  and 
invited  to  his  Entertainment,  the  hnglijh  and 
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Dutch,  and  fcveral  other  Europeans ,  of  which 
Number  I  was  one.  When  Dinner  was  over,  the 
Prince  took  this  Pearl  from  a  little  Purfe  that  hung 
about  his  Neck,  and  (hewed  it  to  the  Kan  and  all 
iJiq  Company.  The  Kan  would  have  bought  ir, 
for  a  Prefen t  to  the  King  of  Perfia,  and  offered 
him  to  two  Thoufand  Fomens,  but  it  would  not 
do.  Since  that,  I  paffed  the  Sea  with  a  Banian 
Merchant,  which  the  Great  Mogul  had  lent  to 
that  Prince  to  offer  him  Forty  Thoufand  Crowns 
for  that  Pearl ,  which  he  would  not  take.  This 
Story  lets  us  fee  as  to  what  relates  to  Jewels  ;  thofe 
which  are  fine  are  not  always  brought  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  rather  carried  out  of  Europe  in  Afia  ;  be- 
caufe  in  all  thofe  Parts,  they  fet  a  great  Price 
upon  precious  Stones  and  Pearls  that  are  or  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Beauty,  except  in  China  and  Japan , 
where  they  do  not  mind  them  at  all. 

The  next  Place,  in  the  Eaftern  Parts  where 
there  is  a  Fifhery  of  Pearls ,  is  in  the  Sea  that 
beats  upon  a  large  Town,  called  Manor ,  in  the 
Iflc  off  Ceylon.  Thcfe  are  the  fineft  for  their 
Water,  and  their  Roundnefs,  of  all  the  other 
Fifheries,  but  there  are  rarely  any  found  that  ex¬ 
ceed  three  or  four  Carats  Weight.  There  are, 
moreover,  upon  the  Coaft  of  Japan ,  Pearls  of  a 
very  fine  Water,  and  very  large,  but  uneven  or 
roupb  ;  but  they  never  fifh  for  them,  becaufe,  as 
I  have  been  faying,  the  Japoneze  do  not  value 
Jewels.  Although  the  Pearls  which  are  found  at 
Bahren  and  Catifa  are  a  little  upon  the  yellow, 
they  will  yield  as  good  a  Price  as  thofe  of  Manor, 
as  I  have  obferved  ;  and  throughout  all  the  Eaft, 
they  allow  they  are  then  come  to  their  full  Ma¬ 
turity,  and  will  never  change  Colour.  . 

I  come  now  to  the  Weftern  Fifheries,  which 
are  all  in  the  great  Gulph  of  Mexico,  along  the 
Coaft  of  New  Spain,  and  they  are  five  in  Num- 
bér,  lying  in  Order,  from  the  Eaft  to  the  Welt, 
as  follows.  The  firft  is  along  the  Ifie  of  Cuba, 
which  is  not  above  three  Leagues  about,  and  five, 
or  thereabouts,  diftant  from  the  Terra  firma.  It 
is  in  fix  Degrees  and  a  half  of  Northern  Latitude, 
and  one  Hundred  and  fixty  Leagues  from  St.  Do- 
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are  forced  to  bring  it  from  the  River  Cumana, 
This  Fifhery  does  not  yield  the 
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moft  Plenty  of  all  the  Five  that  are  in  America , 
but  is  efteemed  the  Chief,  becaufe  the  1  earls 
which  are  found  here  excel  the  other  in  Goodnefs, 
as  well  for  their  Water  as  their  Bignefs.  One  of 
thefe  laft,  which  I  have  had  in  my  Poffeffion,  be- 
in  o-  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  and  of  a  fine  Water, 
weighed  fifty  five  Carats,  and  I  fold  it  to  Cha  EJi 
Kan ,  Uncle  to  the  Gréât  Mogul.  Several  Pcrfons 
are  (unprized,  and  wonder  why  we  fhould  carry 
Pearls  out  of  Europe  into  the  Eajl-lndies,  where 
they  have  fo  many  :  But  they  fhould  take  Notice 
that  in  their  Fifheries  of  the  Eaft,  they  do  not 
meet  with  fuch  large  ones  as  in  the  Weft  ;  adding 
to  this,  that  all  the  Kings  and  great  Lords  of  Afia, 
will  give  a  greater  Price  than  thofe  in  Europe ,  not 
only  "for  Pearls,  but  all  forts  of  Jewels,  that  have 
any  Thing  excellent  in  them,  except  Diamonds. 

The  third  Fifhery  is  at  Comogota ,  pretty  near 
the  Terra  firma.  The  fourth  is  at  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  along  the  fame  Coaft.  The  fifth  and  laft 
is  at  St.  Martha’s ,  about  fixty  Leagues  from  Rio 
de  la  Hacha.  All  thefe  three  Fifheries  produce 
pretty  large  Pearl,  but  for  the  moft  Part  they  aie 
ill  fhaped,  or  irregular,  and  of  a  black  or  leaden 
Water.  As  for  the  Scotch  Pearl,  and  thofe  found 
in  one  of  the  Rivers  of  Bavaria,  though  there 
have  been  Necklaces  of  them  valued  at  a  Thou¬ 
fand  Crowns  and  upwards,  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
equalized  with  the  oriental  or  occidental  Pearl. 
Of  later  Years  there  has  been  a  Fifhery  difeovered 
in  a  certain  Part  of  the  Coaft  of  Japan,  and  I 
have  feen  fome  of  the  Pearl  which  the  Dutch  have 
brought  from  thence,  that  have  been  of  a  fine 
Water,  and  large,  but  irregular. 

Before  I  finifh  this  Chapter,  I  will  give  you  a 
Remark  worth  Confideration,  in  Relation  to  Pearls, 
and  the  Difference  of  their  Waters;  fome  being 
very  white,  fome  inclining  to  yellow,  and  others 
upon  the  black,  which  are,  as  it  were,  of  a  leaden 
Colour.  As  to  thefe  laft,  they  are  met  with  no 
where  but  in  America,  and  their  Colour  comes 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  which  is  fuller  of  Mud 


•  i  Tn  11  A'  Hifbnninla  This  is  a  than  that  of  the  Eaftern  Parts.  In  the  Return  of 
mmgo,  m  the  He  cabled  "/P"  >  '  e  Wially  the  Cargo  which  the  Sieur  du  Jardin ,  the  famous 

S4Ï  £ & .ÏÏS.' '£s_  -,  sszr-SZ. 

is  the  greateft  Fifhery  of  Pea,  Is,  th™|  ^  c  t0  fhc  Eajl-lndies,  and  fee  if  I  could  d.f- 
rlrfï  cha,  and  4  me’n  felling  the  Oyftert  in  Heap,,  and  the  Men- 
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chant  flaying  fometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen  Days 
before  they  open,  to  take  out  the  Pearl-,  fomc  of 
tnefe  Oyfters,  during  this  Time,  Jofe  their  Li¬ 
quor,  which  wafles  and  Links,  and  the  Pearl  be¬ 
comes  yellow  from  the  Infection  j  which  is  fo 
true,  that  in  all  the  Oyfters  that  keep  their  Li¬ 
quor,  or  Water  in  them,  the  Pearls  are  always 
white  ;  but  they  wait  till  the  Oyfters  open  of 
themfelves  5  becaufe  if  they  fhould  open  them  by 
force,  as  we  do  ours  here,  they  would  endanger 
the  damaging  and  fplitting  the  Pearl.  The  Oyfters 
cx  the  Streights  of  Manor,  open  naturally  five  or 
fix  Days  fooner  than  thofeof  the  Gulph  of  Per  fia 
becaufe  the  Heat  is  much  greater  there,  which  is 
m  the  tenth  Degree  of  Northern  Latitude,  than 
m  the  Ifle  of  Bahren ,  which  is  in  the  twenty- 
feventh  ;  and  therefore  among  the  Pearls  that  come 
from  Manor ,  there  are  but  few  yellow  ones.  In 
ihort,  the  People  of  all  the  Eaftern  Countries 
are  much  of  our  Minds,  in  relation  to  White- 
.  >  for  *  ^lave  always  made  it  my  Obferva- 

tion,  that  they  love  the  whiteft  Pearl ,  the  vvhiteft 
Diamonds,  the  whiteft  Bread,  and  the  faireft  Wo¬ 
men. 

Margarita ,  Uni  oms,  vel  Perla ,  Pearls 
Lemery.  are  little  Stones  almoft  round,  oval,  or 
.  fliaped  like  Pears,  compaft,  hard,  finooth, 

white,  mining,  and  of  different  Sizes,  which  are 
fornted  in  certain  Oyfters,  whofe  Shells  are  of 
different  B.gnefs:  But  there  fome  of  them  met 
with  that  are  three  or  four  Times  as  big  as  the 
Rouen  OjJlers.  They  filh  for  thefe  Pearl  Oyfters 
m  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Ocean,  as  you  may 
fee  at  Length  in  Mr.  Tavernier  s  Travels.  The 
Antients  called  thefe  Pearls  Unions,  becaufe  they 
believed  there  never  was  but  one  in  an  Oyfter  : 
ut  t  ey  were  deceived,  for  we  fometimes  find 
fcven  in  a  Shell.  They  are  bred  from  a  vifcous, 
or  fahne,  glutinous  Humour,  that  is  condenfed  and 
petrified  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Fifh.  I„ftead  ofa 
.particular  Part  being  affign’d  for  the  Generation 

f  uk  J67  ^rCed  indlffercnt1)’  in  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Oyfter,  but  are  moft  commonly  found  in 
the  largeft  and  beft  ftaped  Oyfters  rather  than  in 
others,  thefe  Oyfters  are  as  good  to  eat  as  the 
common  Sort.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  Pearl 

n  f  Slun£  °ther  She11  Fifh’  as  well  as  in 
0yft<ftT  Pearl  ‘S  efteemcd  cordial,  proper 
•  agamft  Infedhon,  to  recruit  and  reftore  loft  Spirits  ; 
but  their  chief  Virtue  is  to  deftroy  Acids,  as  other 
Alcalies  do,  and  likewde  to  correct  the  Acrimony 
of  the  Stomach.  Pearl  is  likewife  good  againft  a 
canine  Appetite,  a  Flux  of  the  Belly,  the  Hemor- 

û  ïfracNn  ^  ^  fwm  flX  or  ten' Glâlns  t0 
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4 7'  dbhe  Manner  of  thç  Pearl  breeding  in 
the  Oyfter. 

J  Know,  that  on  the  Authority  of  fe-  Pomet , 
veral  antient  Authors,  that  were  not 
v.e  1  informed  in  die  Nature  of  Things,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  Pearl  is  bred  from  the  Dew 
ci  aeaven>  and  that  there  is  never  above  one  in  a 
Sheii  ;  but  Experience  has  let  us  fee  the  contra¬ 
ry:  for  as  to  die  firft,  the  Oyfter  never  ftirs 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  wttere  the  Dew  can 
ne\  er  come  ;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  found  from  fix  to  feven  Pearls  in  a  fingle 
Uyiter  ;  for  I  have  one  in  my  Hands,  where  there 
are  ten  Pearls ,  that  were  in  the  Courfe  of  Forma¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  Size, 
or  they  breed  in  the  Oyfter  juft  as  Eggs  in  the 
Lily  of  the  Hen  ;  for  as  the  largeft  Egg  advances 
hrft  to  be  excluded,  the  leaf!  ftay  behind,  till  they 
have  acquired  their  Bignefs  ;  fo  the  largeft  Pearl 
advances  firft,  and  the  other  lefs,  not  having  at- 
tained  to  their  Perfedion,  remain  under  the  Oyfter 
at  the  Bottom,  till  they  are  grown  to  the  Size  that 
INature  has  appointed  for  them  ;  but  we  cannot  fay 
there  is  a  Pearl  in  every  Oyfter,  for  there  are 
lèverai  opened  in  which  there  are  none  at  all. 

I  he  PearlT  idling  in  the  Eajl- Indies  is  twice 
a  x  car  ;  the  firft  is  in  March  and  April,  and 
die  fécond  in  Augujl  and  September  ;  and  the 
p  e  °‘  them  is  from  June  to  November.  The 
fVopl*  are  fo  poor,  and  live  fo  miferably  along  the 
,  ft  011  the  Perfian  Gulph ,  that  they  muft  ftarve 
but  for  this  Fifhery,  for  they  have  neither  Bread 
nor  KiCe,  and  eat  nothing  but  Dates  and  Salt- 
I  ifh  ;  and  they  muft  go  twenty  Leagues  in  the 
Country  before  they  can  meet  with  a  Plant.  The 

r-  T?nin  there  falk  in  a  Year,  the  better  the 
rearl-biflnng  is.  Many  have  imagined,  that  the 
deeper  in  Water  the  Oyfter  is  found,  the  Pearl 
tnerein  is  the  whiter,  becaufe  the  Water  is  not  fo 
hot,  and  the  Sun  finds  greater  Refiftance  to  get  to 
}  f  ^°P?m  j  but  that  is  only  a  groundless  Fancy. 

I  hey  fifli  from  four  to  twelve  Fathom  deep  ;  and 
this  liffiery  is  upon  the  Banks,  where  there  are 
fometimes  Two  hundred  Barks,  or  little  VefTels, 
at  a  T  une,  in  moft  of  which  there  is  not  above 
one  Diver,  or  two  at  moft. 

Thefe  Boats  go  off  every  Day  from  the  Coaft 
before  the  Sun  fifes,  with  a  Land-Breeze,  which 
lads  till  ten  a  Clock  in  the  Morning,  and  in  the 
Afternoon  they  return  with  the  Sea-Breeze,  that 
condantly,  about  eleven  or  twelve  at  Noon,  fuc- 
cecds  the  other.  The  Banks  upon  which  they 
hill,  are  five  or  fix  Leagues  out  at  Sea,  and  when 
they  come  there,  they  fifh  thus  for  the  Oyders  : 

"  They 
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They  tie  a  Cord  under  the  Arms  of  thofe  that 
dive,  of  which  thofe  that  remain  in  the  Boat  take 
hold  of  the  End.  They  tie  to  the  great  Toe  a 
Stone  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Pounds,  of  which 
thofe  that  are  in  the  Boat  take  hold  alfo  by  a 
Cord.  They  have  befides  a  Net  made  like  a 
Sack,  whofe  Mouth  is  made  round  like  a  Circle* 
that  it  may  keep  open,  and  this  Net  is  tied  like  the 
reft.  Then  the  Diver  goes  down  into  the  Sea, 
and  as  foon  as  he  is  at  the  Bottom,  where  he  is 
quickly  by  the  Weight  of  the  Stone,  he  nimbly 
unties  the  Stone,  which  thofe  in  the  Boat  draw 
tip  again.  As  long  as  the  Diver  can  hold  his 
Breath,  he  put  the  Ovfters  into  the  Net,  and 
when  he  finds  he  can  hold  no  longer,  pulls  the 
Cord  that  is  tied  under  his  Arms,  which  is  the 
Signal  that  he  would  come  up,  and  thole  that  are 
in  the  Boat  draw  him  up  as  quick  as  poffible. 

Thofe  at  Manor  are  more  expert  at  fifmng,  and 
ftay  longer  in  the  Water  than  the  Fiftiermen  of 
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dally  the  Scotch  or  Bruffels  Pearl ,  being  nothing 
but  an  artificial  or  counterfeit  Sort.  The  Ufe  of 
Pearl  is  to  put  in  Potions,  or  other  Cordial  Com- 
pofitions.  1  he  Ladies  of  Quality  ufe  the  fin^ 
ground  Powder  of  it,  to  give  a  Luftre  and  Beauty 
to  the  Face.  They  make  of  it  likewife,  with 
Acids,  &c.  a  Magiftery  and  Salt,  to  which  they 
attribute  large  Virtues;  befides  other  imaginary 
Preparations  ;  as  the  Arcanum  of  Pearl,  the 
Flowers,  Spirits,  Effences,  Tinftures,  and  the 
like,  to  pick  Fools  Pockets  ;  but  the  beft  and  only 
ufeful  Preparation  of  it,  is  the  Powder  well  levi¬ 
gated. 

[ Pearls  are  a  morbid  Excrefcence  from  the 
Shells  they  are  found  in,  of  a  ftony  Subftance, 
and  confifting  of  feveral  Strata,  like  the  Bczoar 
and  other  Animal  Stones,  and  have  no  other  Vir¬ 
tues  however  extolled  than  thofe  of  the  Shell  they 
are  bred  in. 

The  Scotch  Pearls  are  found  in  the  common 


Oyfter,  and  are  oftemis  and 

or  Ears  toVep  out  Use  Water,  as  Urey  do  “ rieÏÏÎnd ‘oSdJlT  Pear.s,-  of  which 

"  vh£, 

Softer,  In  the 


mean  while  the  Diver  recovers  his  Breath,  and 
then  returns  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  as  before  ; 
which  he  does  feveral  Times  for  ten  or  twelve 
Hours  together,  and  then  returns  to  Land',  l  o 
conclude  this  Difcourfe  of  Pearl,  we  ought  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  throughout  Europe  they  fell  by  the  Ca¬ 
rat,  which  is  four  Grains,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Diamond  Weight;  but  in  Afia  they  ufe  feveral 
Weights.  In  Perfia  they  weigh  Pearls  by  the  Abas, 
and  an  Abas  is  an  Eighth  lefs  than  our  Carat.  In 
the  Indies ,  efpecially  in  the  Great  Mogul's Coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Gokonda  and  l  ija- 
pour,  they  weigh  by  the  Ratis ,  and  that  is  alio  an 
Eighth  lefs  than  the  Carat. 


J.VKU  gur  lilj  et  U  . . 1 

differ.  Lift.  Hft.  and  in  Oyfters  and  Mufcles,  of 
many  Kinds»] 

48.  Of  Mother  of  Pearl. 

WE  bring  to  Paris  great  grey  ifh  Shells  Pomet. 

that  are  rough  and  uneven  on  the 
Outfide,  and  of  a  white,  inclining  a  little  to  be 
greenifh  within,  which  they  call,  though  impro¬ 
perly,.  by  the  Name  of  Mother  of  Pearl  ;  not 
becaufe  the  Pearl  is  bred  in  them,  as  a  great  many 
People  believe,  but  becaufe  they  are  on  the  Infide 
of  the  Colour  and  Water  of  oriental  Pearl,  as  they 

are  alfo  without,  when  they  are  prepared  with 
a _  QVi/^llo  fprvp  fr*r  fpvpral  Sort.1? 


ghth  lets  man  ™  j  f  ■  ,  ■  Thtfe  Shells  ferve  fur  feveral  Sorts 

Gm  was  formerly  the  Pbce  where  the  great  Worfa .  And  as  [hev  are  a|kaline  and  ap. 

Reloua  W  A*£ 

Cfo™p4  into  Troches,  and  fell  them  for 

great  Commerce  of  Pearls  from  ^Z  AlZ‘ Perlarum  or  Nacre  dc 

thisaSfort<  of  Traffic”1 1  imknown  to  them,  becaufe  Perles,  in  Englijh,  Mother  of  Pearl,  is  a  Lmery. 

the  Women  there  are  contented  with  Pieces  of  kind  of  Oyfter,  of  which  there  are  fe- 

n  1  c  rn;ll5  nf  falfe  Coral  Glafs  veral  Sorts  that  are  within  of  the  Colour  and 

£££  Bean.,  of  the  oriental  Pc»;/.  I  have  prefen-ed 

Bracelets  ci. 


w  Amber*  to  make  iNeCKiaces  ana  wuw»uii  *  r 

As  to  the  Pearl  we  ufiially  fell,  by  me  one  of  tbefe  Shells  that  weighs  feventcen- 

,  :  -  c _ j:^moiTTC=c  l,r>_  Ounces,  and  is  as  broad  as  both  my  Hands.  Chufe 

the  whiteft,  and  of  the  beft  Luftre.  They  make 


jjTt  ceicis  01  •  a  uiv  »  «»»»  »  ■  ■  -  j  * 

called  Seed  Pearl ,  which  is  for  medicinal  Ufes,  be¬ 
ing  proper  to  reduce  into  Powder  by  the  Mortar 

K  .F  •  1  .  1 _ Jnof  ti*<inrrto  rprvtL 


h\rr  t0t  reSttobe0whftI  clear7  tranfparenl  of  thefe  Shells  Snuff-Boxes,  and  a  great  many 
an  dtruc  Oriental,  rejecting  all  W  Kinds,  efpe-  other  fine  polled  Works,  that  are  neat,  fmooth. 
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and  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye.  And  likewife 
grind  it  to  Powder  on  a  Porphyry,  and  it  is  ufed 
by  the  Women  amongft  their  Pomatums,  for  a 
Fucus  to  beautify  the  Face. 

[The  Mother  of  Pearl  is  the  Concha  Margari- 
t  if  era ,  Mont.  Ex.  6.  Bellon.  Aq.  202.  Concha  Mater 
Unionum ,  Rond.  Aq.  2.  33.  Concha  Mater  Unionum 
difta,  five.  Mar gariti fera,  Bonan.  93.  u.  n.  1.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  Shells  in  which  Pearls  are 
found.  It  is  as  good  an  Alkali  as  the  reft  of  the 
fame  Clafs,  and  though  not  often  prefcribed,  is 
very  often  ufed,  being  generally  a  Succedaneuni 
for  the  true  Pearl.'] 

49.  Of  the  Shell  cf  the  Sea  Snail,  called 
Concha  Venerea. 

Pqwet.  v XT  HAT  we  call  the  Porcelain ,  or  Sea 
^  Snail  Shell ,  and  the  Latins,  Concha 

■ Venerea ,  is  the  little  white  Shell  that  is  brought 
from  lèverai  Parts  of  the  Eajl  and  Wefl- Indies, 
hung  in  Strings  in  the  Nature  of  Beads,  and 
brought  to  us  in  Bunches  ;  fo  that  in  a  Parcel 
where  there  are  fevera!  of  thefe  Bunches,  there  are 
more  than  a  Thoufand  of  thefe  little  Shells.  The 
Siamois ,  Arovargues,  and  the  People  of  New  Spain , 
ufe  thefe  little  Shells  as  we  do  Money  here.  They 
-are  ufed  in  Powder  with  us  as  Pearl  ;  chufe  the  leaft 
and  the  whiteft.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  them 
deferibed  by  fohnjlon,  but  we  have  only  given  the 
Figure  of  one,  which  is  the  Kind  kept  by  the 
Druggifts.  It  was  once  an  Opinion,  that  the  fine 
China  Ware  was  made  of  thefe  Shells,  Lfc.  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  made  of  an  Earth  ;  though 
the  Manner  of  Painting  it,  and  other  Particular, 
are  yet  a  Secret. 

Concha  Venerea,  Porcelaine,  or  Puce- 
•Lemery.  lage,  is  a  little  Sea  Snail  Shell ,  fomething 
larger  than  a  Pine  Kernel,  longifh° 
"white,  and  fmooth,  which  is  brought  us  from  the 
Indies,  ftrung  feveral  together  like  Beads.  They 
ferve  the  Natives  there  for  Money.  They  make 
a  better  white  than  Pearl,  and  are  ufed  in  Paint 
for  the  Face.  Befides  which,  they  are  alcaline, 
and  a  good  Sweetner  of  the  Blood,  but  are  not 
much  ufed  in  Phyfick. 

[The  Porcelaine ,  or  Money  Shell,  is  the  Concha 
Venerea,  Conchula  Cytheriaca,  Mont.  Exot.  6. 
Venerea  m  Mari  Stculo  et  ‘Tarentino  frequent ,  ubi 
vulgo  vocatur  Porcelletta.  Bonan.  145.  n.  251.  It  is 
an  Alkali,  like  the  reft  of  the  Teftaceous  Kind, 
but  never  ufed  in  Medicine.J 

50.  Of  the  Dentalium, -or  Dog  Tooth- (hell. 

Pomet.  OP  H  E  true  Dog  Tooth-Jhell ,  or  Denta¬ 
lium,  not  Dantalis ,  as  it  is  com- 
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monly  called,  is  a  kind  of  Pipe  of  about  three 
Inches  Jong,  thick  at  one  End,  and  fmall  at  the 
other,  made  like  a  Dog’s  Tooth,  of  a  greenifh 
fnining  White,  adorned  with  ftraight  Lines  that 
go  from  one  End  to  the  other.  It  is  hollow,  and 
light,  of  the  Size  of  a  Quill  at  the  thick  End,  and 
fmaller  by  Degrees,  to  the  other  End. 

I  his  true  Booth- fhell  is  fo  rare,  that  it  was  never 
'rightly  deferibed  by  any  one  ;  and  if  it  were  not 
that  Mr.  Tournefort  has  given  me  one,  the  Figure 
of  which  is  engraved  inflate  86,  I  fliould  have 
been  obliged  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence,  and  fay, 
with  Schroder  and  others,  that  it  was  that  fmall 
hollow  Pipe  of  feveral  Colours,  which  is  very 
commonly  found  on  the  Sea  Side,  and  fold  in  the 
Shops  for  the  true  Dentalium,  and  which  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  improperly  ufe  as  fuch  in  feveral  Galenical 
Compofitions.  Several  likewife  ufe  a  Bone  from 
the  Head  of  a  Sea  Fifh  for  the  true  Tocth-Jbell. 
As  to  the  Virtues  of  this,  it  is  an  Alcali,  to  be 
ufed  as  other  teftaceous  Powders. 

[The  Tooth-Jhell  is  the  Dentalium,  Mont.  Exot . 
6.  Dentale  tasvum,  album ,  altera  extremitate  ru- 
fefeens.  Lift.  Hifl.  Conch.  4.  Sect.  ir.  n.  2.  Tu- 
bulus  Dent  alls  Levis,  Lang.  Meth.TeJi.  5.  It  is 
found  in  the  Britifh  Seas,  and  is  of  an  oblong, 
{lender,  cylindrical  Shape,  fomething  crooked,  and 
open  at  both  Ends.  It  has  been  made  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  many  Compofitions,  but  is  very  little 
ufed  at  prefent.j 

51.  Of  the  Antalium,  or  Entaglia. 

vj  ’  H  E  true  Antalium  is  as  little  known  Pomet . 

as  the  former,  fince  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries  conftantly,  for  the  true  Antalium ,  ufe  a  hollow 
Pipe,  of  different  Colours  and  Sizes,  not  exceed¬ 
ing,  however,  that  of  a  large  Quill.  Thefe  Pipes 
are  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  upon 
Rocks,  fometimes  feparate,  and  fometimes  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  together  ;  they  ferve  for  feveral  little 
Sea-W  orms  to  creep  into.  And  feveral  Authors, 
efpeeially  Rondelet,  'an  eminent  Phyfician  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  calls  thefe  Pipes,  Tubili  Marini .  I  (hall 
not  flop  here  to  relate  the  long  Difcourfe  of  Re- 
nou  in  his  Book,  but  affirm,  according  to  Mr. 
Tournefort,  who  is  a  Man  of  the  greaieft  Perfpi- 
cuity,  as  well  in  Plants  as  Shells,  that  Europe  has 
bred  thefe  many  Years,  that  the  true  Antalium  is 
another  fort  of  Pipe,  which  grows  likewife  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea.  This  Pipe  is  about  an  Inch 
and  a  halt  long,  and  the  Bignefs  of  a  large  Quill 
at  the  thick  End,,  and  that  of  a  little  Quill  at  the 
other.  It  is  hollow  and  thick  at  one  End,  and 
{lender  at  the  other.  As  to  the  Colour  it  is  always 
k  2  white. 
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white,  but  differently  To,  being  found  of  a  greenifli 
white,  and  a  more  unpolilhed  white,  &c.  As  to 
the  Choice  of  thefe  two  Pipes,  there  is  no  other 
than  to  take  the  true  ;  for  the  Virtue  of  the  Anta- 
lium  is  nothing  different  from  that  of  the  Dentalium , 
they  being  both  Alealies  and  Driers. 

[The  Entaglia  is  the  Entallium ,  Charlt.  Ex.  63. 
Tubulus  dentalis  Jlratus ,  Lang.  Meth.  Ee/l.  Tabulas 
out  S tphunculus  marls.  Bonan ,  91.  It  is  like  the 
Tooth-fhell,  but  longer  and  thicker,  of  a  green ilh 
Colour,  and  ftriated.  It  is  brought  to  us  from 
the  Ea/l-Indies,  and  poffeffes  the  Virtues  of  the 
former,  and  other  tefhiceousSubftances,  but  is  very 
little  ufed.] 

52.  Of  the  Umbilicus  Marinus. 

Porr.et .  \\T  HAT  the  Latins  calls  Umbilicus 

*  *  Marinus ,  i.  e.  Sea- Navel,  is  the 
Covering  of  a  Sea  Snail,  that  is  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean ,  which  Rondelet  calls  Cochlea 
ceelata .  This  Lid  is  tied  to  one  End  of  the  Filh, 
and  when  it  retires  into  its  Shell  it  draws  after  it 
the  Lid  or  Covering,  which  fhuts  the  Mouth  of 
the  Shell  fo  exadfly,  that  the  Sea- Water  cannot 
enter.  Rondelet  informs  us,  with  good  Reafon,  that 
the  true  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  a  Shell  very  different 
from  this  Covering,  which  hedeferibes  in  the  38th 
and  39th  Chapters  of  the  fame  Book  ;  but  Cttftom 
has  decided  this  Controverfy  in  Favour  of  his  Co¬ 
vering,  which  muff  be  ufed  when  the  Umbilicus 
Marinus  is  prefcribed  :  It  is  of  different  Sizes. 
'That  which  is  moft  frequently  fecn  is  not  much 
broader  than  a  Farthing,  and  of  about  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Crown-Piece.  It  has  its  Denomination 
from  the  Similitude  it  bears  to  that  Part,  of  which 
it  bears  the  Name.  It  is  flat  on  one  Side  and 
convex  on  the  other,  and  of  different  Colours,  the 
flat  Side  being  fometimes  whitifh,  but  commonly 
of  a  mottled  brown,  and  the  convex  Side,  white 
with  a  Mixture  of  yellowifh  or  reddifh.  Some 
inflead  of  this,  tho’  it  is  not  very  fcarce,  ufe  the 
Shell  of  a  Sea-Snail  called  Nerita ,  of  which  Mr. 
Tournefort  gives  the  following  Account. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Nerita  is  very  confufed  in 
both  antient  and  modern  Authors.  But  that  which 
Rondelet  takes  for  the  Delian  Nerita ,  is  a  kind  of 
Sea-Snail  that  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean ,  and 
which  the  Waves  caff  upon  the  Sands  in  the  fame 
Places  with  the  Solen.  Thefe  Snails  are  as  big  as 
die  Land-Snails,  and  pretty  like  them  in  Shape  ; 
but  they  are  much  thicker,  fmoother,  and  ufually 
redder  within  :  Outwardly  they  are  met  with  of 
different  Colours.  Rondelet  fay s,  that  the  Sort  he 
fpeaks  of  are  marked  or  fpotted  with  Black,  but 
this  Kind  is  fcarce.  I  have  ieen  fojne  all  white. 


others  that  have  been  of  a  Rofe-Colour,  and  feve- 
ral  other  Varieties.  Thofe  alfo  which  Bellonius 
deferibes  refemble  the  Figure  of  thofe  of  Rondele - 
tins,  but  he  has  not  mentioned  their  Colour.  He  fays 
they  are  called  Bigomet ,  or  Bigorneau ,  in  Bretagne , 
and  Virlis  at  Paris.  Befides  the  Nerita  fome  Apo¬ 
thecaries  ufe,  inftead  of  the  Umbilicus  Marinus , 
a  ffnall  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are,  round  and  thick, 
which  the  Antients  called  Cotyledon ,  or  Umbilicus 
Veneris ,  Navelwort,  hecaufe  the  Leaves  pretty 
much  refemble  the  Shape  of  the  Navel.  This 
Plant  is  pretty  fcarce  at  Paris ,  but  very  common 
in  Languedoc.  But  the  Thing  which  ought  to  ufed 
where  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  ordered  is  the  Oper¬ 
culum  of  the  Shell-filh  before  mentioned. 

[The  Umbilicus  Marinus  is  the  Operculum  of  the 
Cochlea  irichiforrnis,Jlriata ,  rugofia,  papillofa.  Lang. 
Meth.  Tejl.  51.  Cochlaa  ceelata ,  Aldr.  De  Exang. 
393.  Cochlea calata, Antonomajlice didla ,  Bonan.  1 14. 
It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  the 
Virtues  of  the  other  Teftacea,  and  has  been  ufed 
to  be  hung  about  Childrens  Necks,  and  as  a  Prefer- 
vative  againft  the  Cholick.] 

53.  Of  Sweet-Hoof. 

'"p  H  E  Unguis  Odoratus ,  or  Sweet- Hoof,  Pomet. 

is  likewife  the  Lid  or  Cover  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Shell-filh  called  Conchylium  ;  this  is  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  ;  but  for  its  Shape  it  refembles  the 
Claws  of  fome  Animals.  It  is  thin,  of  a  brown 
Colour,  eafy  to  burn,  and  of  an  unpleafant  Smell, 
like  that  of  Horn,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  its 
Name  ;  and  I  cannot  underftand  what  Reafon 
the  Antients  could  have  to  call  it  Unguis  Odoratus , 
as  well  hecaufe  it  has  no  Refemblance  to  Hoofs,  if 
it  has  any  to  the  Claws  or  Talons  of  any  Animal, 
as  hecaufe  the  Scent  is  fo  far  from  being  agreeable, 
that  it  is  very  ftinking.  Diofcorides  calls  this  Co¬ 
vering  Unguis,  five  Onyx  :  This  Covering,  fays  he, 
is  like  to  that  of  the  Purple-filh.  That  which  is 
found  in  the  Lakes,  of  the  Eajl-Indies,  amongfl: 
the  Spikenard,  is  of  a  very  pleafant  Smell,  bccaufe 
the  Fifh  to  which  it  belongs  feeds  on  this  Plant. 
This  Author  prefers  that  which  comes  from  the 
Red- Sea,  to  that  which  is  found  on  the  Coaft  of 
Babylon,  which  is  blackilh,  and  much  lefs.  They 
burnt  in  his  Time  one  and  the  other  for  the  Va¬ 
pours,  hecaufe,  fays  he,  the  Smell  comes  near  to 
that  of  Ca/lor  \  which  confirms  what  I  have  faid,  as 
the  Smell  of  Ca/lor  and  the  other  are  both  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  :  Wherefore  it  ftiould  no  longer  be  called 
Unguis  Odoratus,  but  only  Biatta  Brzantia,  that 
is,  of  Conjlantinople.  As  this  is  very  fcarce,  they  fiib- 
ftitute  in  its  Place  the  Solen ,  both  Male  and  h  emale, 
whereof  this  which  follows  is  the  Defcription. 
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[The  Conjlantinople  Sweet  Shell  is  the  Blatta 
Byzantina  Arabian.  Aid.  De  Etang.  346.  Oper¬ 
culum  cochlearum  marinaram  fubrotundum  vulgare. 
Lang.  56.  It  is  of  an  oblong  Figure,  a  tough 
Confiilence,  and  difagreeable  Smell,  and  ferves  as 
a  Cover  to  a  kind  of  Murex  or  Purple-fifli. 

It  is  the  general  Opinion,  that  this  and  the  Un¬ 
guis  Odoratus  are  the  fame  ;  but  whoever  will 
carefully  read  Diofcorides ,  will  find  them  to  be 
two  entirely  different  Things,  and  that  the  true  Un¬ 
guis  Odoratus  was  not  an  Operculum ,  but  a  Shell- 
filh,  found  in  the  Lakes,  made  by  the  Overflowings 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Eajl-Indies  ;  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  Pedlunculus  Kind,  and  named  Unguis 
and  Onyx ,  from  the  Refemblance  to  the  Nail  of 
the  human  Finger.  We  need  not  therefore  won¬ 
der,  with  our  Author,  at  the  Name,  as  not  fuiting 
what  is  now  fold  under  it,  as  it  certainly  was 
never  intended  for  it.] 

54.  Of  the  Solen,  or  Finger-Shell. 

Pomet.  '  I  '  HIS  is  a  Shell  of  two  Pieces,  that 
A  are  joined  together  at  one  End,  from 
four  to  five  Inches  long,  and  from  feven  to  eight 
Lines  in  Breadth,  hollow  like  a  Spout,  arched 
above,  thin,  fquare  at  the  Ends;  and  which, 
when  joined  together,  are  like  a  fmall  Trunk,  or 
one  of  thofe  Cafes  wherein  they  put  a  Knife  and 
Spoon  for  the  Table.  Rondelet  calls  the  Male 
Solen,  that  whofe  Shell  is  bluifh,  or  of  a  Slate- 
Colour,  and  this  is  agreeable  to  Apuleius’s  Sen¬ 
timent  ;  and  he  calls  the  Female  Sclen,  that 
which  has  the  white  or  rufiet  Shell,  and  which  is 
generally  lefs  than  the  other.  Thefe  two  Species 
are  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  have 
gathered  them  upon  the  Sands  in  the  Ifles  of 
Hitres ,  and  on  the  Coaft  of  Martigues  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  in  Languedoc,  on  the  Coaft  of  Peraut 
and  Cette.  They  meet  with,  befides,  a  kind  of 
Solen  on  the  Coal!  ot  Normandy,  whofe  Shells  are 
white,  inclining  to  purple  ;  but  they  are  thicker 
than  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean ,  and  about  fieven 
Inches  brig,  and  an  Inch  broad. 
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Together  with  thefe  Shells  aforementioned,  we 
fell  the  Infide  of  the  Oyfter-fhells,  after  they  have 
been  calcined  to  a  Whitenefs,  and  made  into 
Troches.  It  is  obferv^ble,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
preferve  or  keep  thofe  Troches  whole,  becaufe 
they  fall  into  Powder  like  Lime.  Oyfter-fhells 
calcined  make  very  good  Lime,  which  is  the  Rea-* 
fon  why  the  Dutch  ufe  nothing  elfe.  Some  Au¬ 
thors,  as  Ettmuller,  in  a  Treatife  of  his  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  fay,  that  the  Oyfter-fhells  burnt  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  cure  peftilential  Buboes,  being  applied  upon 
them  :  He  obferves,  likewife,  that  they  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  Pearl.  Befides  thefe  Shells  there  arc 
Abundance  of  others,  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
for  three  Reafons  :  The  fir  If,  becaufe  they  are  not 
ufed.  Secondly,  becaufe  I  have  little  or  no  Know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  And,  in  the  third  Place,  becaufe 
Mr.  Tournefort ,  who  has  the  compleateft  Know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  Curiofities,  defigns,  in  a  little  Time», 
to  give  the  Public  an  exadt  Account  of  them. 

Solen,  DaSiylus ,  vel  Digitus,  or  the 
Finger-Shell,  becaufe  of  its  Refemblance  L emery, 
to  a  Finger,  is  a  fmall  Shell,  fomething 
larger  than  one's  Finger,  and  an  Inch  thick,  made 
up  of  two  Pieces  like  the  Mufcle,  but  joined  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  End,  and  hollow  like  a  Pipe.  This 
contains  in  it  a  little  Filh  of  the  fame  Shape, 
which  when  it  would  feed,  puts  the  Head  out  at 
the  End  of  the  Shell  that  is  not  joined  together, 
and  draws  it  in  again  like  the  Tortoife.  This  Filh 
is  good  Meat,  when  well  walhed  from  the  Sand, 
whereof  it  is  full.  The  Flefh  is  a  litle  vifeous, 
and  it  femetimes  calls  a  Light  like  the  Phofphorus. 

1  he  Shell  is  alkaline,  refolutive,  drying,  opening, 
&c.  being  taken  inwardly.  The  Dofe  is  from 
half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  They  ufe  it  ex¬ 
ternally  in  fame  Cerats  and  Ointments,  in  the 
PI  ace  of  the  Dentalium,  which  is  fcaree, 

[7  his  is  the  Sclen,  Worm.  Muf.  256.  The 
common  Male  and  Female  are  the  Solen  ATaf. 
virgatus  et  fubcœruleus,  and  Solen  famina  uni¬ 
color.  Lijler.  El.  Conch.  9.  412.  The  calcined 
Shell  is  faid  to  be  a  good  Diurctick,  but  is  never 
ufed  at  prefent.] 
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Of  FOSSILS. 


PREFACE. 

J  under]} and  by  the  Word  Foffil,  every  Thing  that  is  found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  ;  as 
Metals,  Semi-Metals,  Minerals,  Bitumens,  Stones,  and  Earths.  As  my  Defign  is  to  begin 
with  Metals,  I  Jhall  firft  obferve ,  that  by  the  Word  Metal,  I  mean  a  Body  that  is 
hard ,  of  a  Subjlance  alike  in  all  its  Parts ,  that  may  be  melted  by  the  Fire ,  is  duliile ,  and 
may  be  extended  by  the  Hammer ,  and  is  different  from  Minerals,  Bitumens,  Earths,  and 
■Stones,  as  will  be  Jhewn  hereafter.  There  is  great  Bifpute  concerning  the  Number  of 
Metals  -,  fome  will  have  them  to  be  nine,  others  feven ,  and  others  fix  ;  thofe  who  make 
them  nine ,  would  have  Quickfilver,  Bifmuth,  ^WBrafs,  to  pafs  for  Metals:  But  as  this 
■ Opinion  is  not  well  grounded ,  becaufe  Bifmuth  is  not  a  perfect  Metal,  and  Brafs  is  a  Com - 
pofition ,  I  Jhall  agree  with  thofe  who  have  concluded  that  the  Number  is  /even,  which 
anfwers  to  the  feven  Planets ,  and  the  feven  Days  of  the  Week  -,  that  is  to  fay ,  Gold  to 
the  Sun,  and  to  Sunday  ;  Silver  to  the  Moon,  and  to  Monday  -,  Iron  to  Mars,  and  Tuefday  i 
Quickfilver  to  Mercury,  and  Wednefday  ;  Tin  to  Jupiter,  and  Thurfday;  Copper  to 
Venus,  and  Friday  ;  and  lajlly ,  Lead  to  Saturn,  and  Saturday.  Some  Perfons  will  have 
it  that  Mercury  is  but  a  Semi-Metal  ;  but  as  I  think  it  not  proper  to  difcufs  that  Matter 
here ,  I  Jhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Chapter  of  Mercury,  and  begin  here  with  Gold, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  Metals, 


i.  Of  Gold. 

CT  OLD  is  the  moll  perfedl  of  all  Metals, 
-w"  which  has  occafioned  its  being  called  the 
King  of  Metals,  the  moll  precious,  the 
heaviefl,  and  moll  malleable,  and  of  a  Ihining 
yellow  Colour.  Gold  is  brought  from  many  Parts 
of -th:  World,  but  it  comes  in  the  largeft  Quanti¬ 
ties  from  the  Mines  of  Caravana  in  Peru,  and  of 
Valdivia  in  Chili,  where  it  is  fo  common,  that  it 
has  been  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  Pewter, 
Hrafs,  or  Iron  are  here  ;  and  though  this  is  the 
richeil  Country  for  Gold  of  any  that  has  come  to 
..our  Knowledge,  yet  the  Inhabitants  are  very  poor, 
by  reafon  of  the  Dearnefs  of  all  Provifions.  There 
are  feveral  other  Places  where  Gold  is  found  ;  but 
the  greatefl  Quantity  comes  from  Peru ,  becaufe 
there  it  is  moll  frequently  found,  and  is  refined 
yfith  the  lead  Trouble  and  Expence, 

Africa,  Afia ,  and  Europe  produce  Gold  of  four 
different  Sorts.  The  firft  is  in  Bits  of  different 
Sizes,  which  is  fo  fine  and  foft,  that  you  may 
make  an  Impreffion  upon  it  with  a  Seal,  as  if  it 
were  upon  Wax.  T  his  natural  Gold  is  called 
Virgin  Gold .  The  fécond  is  in  Grains.  The 


third  in  Ore.  The  fourth  in  Sand.  Thefe  three 
lafl  Sorts  are  generally  found  after  great  Rains,  in 
thofe  Places  through  which  the  Torrents  of  Water 
have  pad;  and  even  in  the  Bottom  of  Rivers, 
efpecially  fuch  as  have  run  through  Mines  of  Gold  ; 
as  thofe  of  Datzin  and  Diguvira  in  Africa,  where 
there  are  Negroes  who  make  it  their  whole  Em¬ 
ployment  to  feach  for  it  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Rivers.  We  have  Gold  brought  from  feveral 
Parts,  as  Peru  in  tbe  Wcf  -Indies,  Hungary ,  and 
Germany ,  but  the  lad  is  the  word  of  all.  The 
Choice  of  Gold  is  to  have  it  of  as  fine  a  Colour, 
and  as  pure  as  may  be.  The  greated  Part  of  the 
Gold  we  have  in  France ,  comes  from  Peru ,  whence 
it  is  brought  in  Wedges  or  Ingots  to  Cadiz,  by  the 
Spanijh  Galleons.  The  Company  in  France  bring 
from  Senega  a  Gold  which  they  call  En  Aurillet. 
This  is  wrought  by  the  Savages,  which  they  fetch 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Galan ,  which  is  near  that 
of  Tombut.  The  Dutch  likewife  bring  Gold  from 
Sumatra 9  and  other  Places  of  the  Eajl-  Indies,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Peppers,  and  other  Commodities 
of  thofe  Countries.  There  is  yet  another  Sort 
of  Gold,  which  is  that  of  the  Alchymifs ,  of  which 
I  lhall  fay  nothing,  becaufe  I  have  no  Knowledge 

of 
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of  it,  leaving  it  to  thofe  who  chufe  to  amufe  them- 
felves,  and  feek  the  Ruin  of  their  Families,  in  an 
Operation  that  does  not  feem  to  have  much  Pof- 
fibility  in  it.  By  the  Means  of  Chymiftry,  they 
extrait  from  Gold  many  Things  that  are  ufeful  for 
human  Life.  The  firft  Preparation  of  Gold  is 
the  refining  of  it,  which  is  done  after  four  Man¬ 
ners  ;  to  wit,  the  firft  by  Antimony,  which  is  the 
belt  ;  the  fécond  by  the  Cupel  ;  the  third  by  Aqua 
Regia  ;  the  fourth  by  the  Cement.  They  call 
that  which  is  refined  by  Lead,  and  Afhes  deprived 
of  their  Salt,  or  Borfes  burnt,  Coppel  Gold ,  which 
is  that  the  Gold-beaters  ufe  to  make  Leaf  Gold  of. 
That  which  is  refined  by  Aqua  Regia ,  is  called  Gold 
by  Departure ,  or  Precipitation.  Laftly,  That 
which  is  called  Gold  by  Cement ,  is  that  which  is  re¬ 
fined  by  the  Means  of  a  Pafte  compofed  of  Brick, 
common  Salt,  Sal  Ammoniack ,  Sal  Gem ,  and  Urine. 
There  is  a  fifth  Refinement  of  Gold  by  Mercury  ; 
but  as  thefe  Matters  are  too  long  to  be  here  parti¬ 
cularly  deferibed,  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
feveral  Books  of  Chymiftry  which  treat  thereof; 

Régulas  of  Gold'. 

The  Regulus  of  Goldie,  Gold  refined  by  Anti¬ 
mony,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  Brafs  Mortar, 
warmed  and  greafed  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
into  which,  is  thrown  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 
This  Operation  is  feldom  ufed  becaufe  of  the 
Charge,  and  is  feldom  done  but  by  fuch  as  have 
the  Curiofity  of  having  Gold  that  is  extremely 
fine. 

,  Leaf  Gold . 

What  we  call  Leaf  Gold  is  that  which  is  re¬ 
fined  by  the  Cupel,  and  then  by  the  Help  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Kind  of  Skins,  or  Beafts  Bladders- (which  the 
French  Workmen. call  Bauclrucee)  is  by  Hammer¬ 
ing  reduced  to  Leaves  extremely  light  and  thin. 

It  is  a  furprizing  Thing  to  think  that  a  Gold¬ 
beater  can  reduce  an  Ounce  of  Gold  into  1600 
Leaves,  each  of  which  fhall  contain  feven  and 
thirty  Lines  fquare.  And  Monfieur  Furetiere  fays, 
that  they  can  reduce  Gold  into  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thoufand  ninety  two  Times  its  fuperficial 
Size;  and  the  Wire-drawers  into  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety  Times. 
There  are  five  Sorts  of  Leaf  Gold  amongft  the 
Gold-beaters  of  Paris  :  The  fineft  and  moil  dura¬ 
ble  is  that  which  is  fold  to  the  Sword-Cutlers, 
wherewith  they  work  their  gilt  and  flowered 
Blades.  The  fécond  •  is  that  which  they  fell  to 
Smiths  and  Armourers  to  gild  their  Iron  and  Wea¬ 
pons.  The  third  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  gilding 
(A  Books.  The  fourth-  is  ufed  by  Gilders  of 
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Wood,  and  Painters.  The  fifth  is  that  ufed  in 
Phyfick,  which  the  Apothecaries  put  into  feveral 
of  their  Powders  and  Confections,  as  well  for  the 
Virtue  of  it,  as  for  Ornament. 

1  hey  grind  thefe  Leaves  of  Gold,  or  the  Clip¬ 
pings  of  them,  which  they  call  BraSteola ,  with 
Virgin  Honey,  and  then  put  them  into  Mufcle- 
fhelfs  ;  and  this  they  call  Gold  in  Powder,  or  in 
the  Shell.  This  Gold,  fo  prepared,  is  ufed  for 
Painting  in  Miniature. 

Aurum  Fulminans,  or  Crocus  of  Gold. 

The  Aurum  Fulminans ,  or  Crocus  Auri ,  is  Gold 
in  ï  ile-duft  dillolved  in  Aqua  Regia,  and  prech 
pitat'ed  into  a  brown  Powder  by  Oil  of  Tartar 
per  Deliquium  poured  upon  trie  Diflolution.  This 
Powder  dried  has  much  more  Force,  and  takes 
Fire  (boner  than  Gun-powder.  This  Preparation - 
of  Gold  is  a  Sudorifick  very  proper  in  the  Small- 
Pox,  given  from  two  Grains  to  fix.  It  is  likewife 
good  to  flop  Vomiting,  and  fupprefs  the  too  vi¬ 
gorous  Operation  of  mercurial  Medicines. 

Amalgamation  of  Gold,  or  Gold-Powder, 

The  Powder,  or  ground  Gold,  is  made  by 
calcining  Gold  with  Mercury  and  Sal  Ammoniack  ; 
this  is  called  Gold  in  Powder ,  or  amalgamated, 
and  is  ufed  by  the  Gilders,  becaufe  it  fpreads  eafily. 
There  are  fome  who  omit  Sal  Ammoniack  in  their 
reducing  Gold  fo  Powder,  and  only  make  ufe  of 
Mercury.  There  are  feveral  other  Preparations 
of  Gold';  as  Tinctures,  Extraits,  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  Aurum  Potabile.  But  fince  they  are  not 
received  by  the  World,  1  fhall  only  fay  what  all 
all  agree  in,  that  the  greateft  Property  of  Gold 
is  to  give  all  Sorts  of  Perfections’  and  Conveniences 
to  him  that  is  Mafter  of  it. 

Gold,  in  Latin,  Aurum,  Sol,  RexMe- 
talloriim ,  is  the  moftfolid,  weighty,  com-  L emery, 
pait,  and  precious  of  all  Metals.  It  is 
generated  in  many  Mines  in  different  Parts  of  the- 
World  ;  but  the  greateft  Quantity  is  brought  in  Bat  s 
or  Ingots  from  Peru  to  Cadiz  by  the  Galleons  of 
Spain.  There  is  Gold  likewife  found  in  A  fa,  . 
Africa ,  and  Europe ,  fometimes  in  a  Mais,  which  - 
is  called  Virgin-Gold,  fometimes  in  Grains,  fome¬ 
times  in  Ore,  fometimes  in  Duft  or  Spangles. 

The  firft  is  called  Virgin-Gold,  becaufe  it  comes 
pure  out  of  the  Mine,  without  any  further  need  of 
Preparation,  and  is  fo  foft  as  to  receive  the  Im- 
prelflon  of  a  Seal,  and  is  found  in  greater  and 
lefler  Pieces. 

The  fécond  is  in  Grains,  but  not  fo  fine  as  the 
firfti 

The 
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The  third  is  a  Gold  mixed  with  other  Metals, 
p.nd  the  Marcafite  or 'Mineral  Stone,  which  are 
formed  together  as  a  Stone,  called  Gold  Ore.  The 
•fourth  is  a  Gold  in  Duft,  or  Spangles  mixed  with 
Sand. 

The  threedaft  Sorts  of  Gold  are  generally  found 
at  the  Bottom  of  Rivers,  after  great  Rains  and  Tor¬ 
rents  of  Water,  and  the  Neuroes  either  dive  for 
or  wafh  them  out  of  the  Sands. 

Gold  is  refined  lever  a!  Ways  ;  -by  the  Cupel,  by 
.Departure,  by  Cementation,  and  by  Antimony. 

'Fhe  refining  of  Gold  by  the  Cupel  and  Depar¬ 
ture,  is  done  after  the  (lime  Manner  as  that  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  of  which  hereafter. 

Gold  is  refined  by  Cementation  in  the  following 
Manner:  They  make  a  hard  Parte  with  Sal  Gem , 
and  Sal  Ammoniack ,  Chalk,  and  Urine.  This  Parte 
is  laid  with  Gold,  Jlratum  faper  Jlraium ,  in  a  Cru¬ 
cible,  which  is  placed  in  a  Furnace,  and  a  large  Fire 
beiag  made  about  it,  the  Matter  is  left  to  calcine 
for  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  that  fo  the  Salts  may 
penetrate  the  Foulnefs  of  the  Gold,  and  throw  it 
off  in  Scoria-,  and  fo  the  Crucible  being  taken 
oft  from  the  Fire,  the  Gold  will  be  found  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Scoria. 

Gold  is  refined  by  Antimony  after  this  manner  : 
They  weigh  the  Quantity  of  Gold  they  would  re¬ 
fine,  and  make  it  red-hot  in  a  Crucible,  by  a 
ftrong  Fire,  and  then  throw  in  four  Times  the 
Quantity  of  Antimony  in  Powder  ;  foon  after  which 
the  Gold  will  melt,  for  Antimony  is  full  of  a  faline 
.Sulphur,  which  not  only  very  much  augments 
the  Heat,  but,  piercing  into  the  Metal,  divides  the 
Parts  very  fpeedily  :  Then  the  impure  or  grofs 
Matters  that  were  in  the  Gold  is  fwallowed  up  by 
the  Antimony,  to  which  they  readily  join  them- 
felves,  and  fo  feparate  into  Scoria ,  of  which  the 
more  volatile  Parts  are  diffipated  into  Smoke.  They 
leave  this  Matter  in  the  midft  of  a  great  Fire,  till  it 
fends  forth  Sparkles,  and  then  they  pour  it  into 
an  Iron  Mortar  warmed  and  greafed,  beating  it 
about  till  the  Régulas  fall  to  the  Bottom.  When 
all  is  cold,  they  empty  the  Mortar,  and  with  a  Ham¬ 
mer  feparate  the  Regains  from  the  Scoria.  They 
weigh  this  Régulas ,  and  put  it  into  a  Crucible  over 
a  ftrong  Fire,  to  be  melted  a  fécond  Time;  then, 
hy  little  and  little,  they  throwin  three  times  as  much 
Salt  Petre  to  purify  the  Gold  from  any  of  the  An¬ 
timony  that  may  happen  to  remain.  They  con¬ 
tinue  a  very  violent  Fire  about  the  Crucible  till 
the  Fumes  are  gone  off,  and  the  Gold  remains 
in  Fufion  clear  and  neat:  Then  they  turn  it  into  a 
Mortar  as  befoie  ;  and,  when  it  is  cold,  they  fepa¬ 
rate  the  Scoria  that  are  found  underneath  it  ;  then 
they  wafh  it,  and  wipe  it  with  a  Cloth.  This  Re~ 
j;ulus  of  Gold  is  as  fine  as  poftibly  can  be  ;  and  this 
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Way  of  refining  is  preferable  to  all  others,  when  thev 
would  cleanfe  Gold  exactly  from  other  Metals. 

The  Cupel  will  cleanfe  Gold  very  well  from 
Mar  ca fit  es,  and  even  from  fuch  Metals  as  are 
called  imperfedt,  but  not  from  Silver.  This  Me¬ 
tal  is  fo  bound  up  and  joined  with  Gold,  that  Re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Departure  before  it  i* 
poffible  to  feparate  them. 

Though  the  Departure  feparates  Gold  from 
Silver  ;  yet  when  the  Gold  is  precipitated,  it  gene¬ 
rally  carries  with  it  fome  Portion  of  the  Silver. 

The  Cementation  often  leaves  the  Gold  undif- 
charged  of  fome  Particles  of  other  Metals,  and  the 
Salts  entring  into  the  Gold,  diffolve  a  little  of  it. 
But  Antimony  is  a  Devourer,  which  fpares  no  other 
Metal  but  Gold  ;  yea  it  will  oftentimes  gnaw  off 
fome  little  Portion  of  it,  and  by  that  Means  create 
fome  Difpleafure  to  the  Refiner. 

The  Degrees  of  the  Finenefs  of  Gold  are  called 
Carats  :  A  Carat  of  Gold  is  of  the  Weight  of  a 
Scruple,  and  by  confequence  twenty  four  Carats 
make  an  Ounce. 

Gold  that  is  entirely  fine,  is  called  Gold  of 
twenty  four  Carats  ;  becaufe  if  you  put  an  Ounce 
of  fuch  Gold  to  the  Proof,  it  will  not  be  dimi- 
nifhed  :  But  if  an  Ounce  of  Gold  will  wafte  a 
Scruple  in  the  Proof,  it  is  Gold  of  twenty-three 
Carats  ;  if  it  wafte  two  Scruples,  it  is  Gold  of 
twenty-two  Carats,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  many 
Refiners  believe  that  there  is  no  Gold  of  twenty- 
four  Carats;  for  let  them  refine  it  never  fo  well, 
there  will  ftill  remain  fome  light  Portion  of  Silver. 
Gold  eafily  mixes  and  unites  with  Quickfilver,  and 
this  is  what  is  called  Amalgama  of  Gold.  To  make 
it,  they  put  Gold  cut  into  very  minute  Pieces  into 
a  Crucible,  leaving  it  to  be  red-hot  ;  to  this  they 
put  eight  times  as  much  Quickfilver,  ftirring  it 
with  a  fmall  Iron  Rod,  and  when  they  find  it  in¬ 
corporated,  they  caft  it  into  an  earthen  Veffel 
full  of  Water,  where  it  cools  and  remains  foft  as 
Dough.  They  wafh  it  feveral  Times  to  take 
away  the  Blacknefs,  they  then  feparate  the  fuper- 
fluous  Mercury,  that  is  not  well  united  to  it,  by 
putting  it  into  a  Cloth,  and  prefting  it  gently  with 
the  Fingers.  They  throw  a  great  deal  of  Quick¬ 
filver  upon  Gold,  that  it  may  charge  itfelf  with  it 
as  much  as  poffible  ;  for  the  more  Mercury  enters 
into  the  Amalgama,  the  fofter  it  will  be,  and  the 
more  pliable  ;  but  Gold  can  receive  no  more  than 
a  certain  Quantity,  becaufc  when  its  Pores  are 
once  full,  the  reft  that  is  added  is  ufelefs. 

The  Amalgama  of  Gold  is  ufed  by  the  Gilders, 
becaufe  it  is  eafily  fpread  over  the  Work  prepared 
for  it. 

Gold,  when  refined,  will  be  extended  by  the 
Hammer  more  than  any  other  Metal.  The  Gold¬ 
beaters 
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Beaters  reduce  it  into  very  thin  Leaves,  which  they 
put  into  little  Books.  Thefe  Leaves  of  Gold  are 
ufed  for  Gilding.  They  are  ufed  likewife  in  com¬ 
pounding  of  Medicines,  and  are  preferable  to  all 
other  Preparations  of  this  Metal  ;  not  only  becaufe 
they  are  eafily  mixed,  but  becaufe  they  appear  like 
Spangles,  which  beautify  and  fet  off  the  Com- 
pofition. 

As  Gold  is  the  moft  weighty,  the  moft  compadt, 
firm,  and  beautiful  of  all  Metals,  fo  it  has  likewife 
been  efteemed  the  moft  perfedt  ;  and  a  numerous  Sedt 
ofPhilofophers,  called  Alchymifts,  have  thought  that 
the  Produdtion  of  Gold  was  the  principal  Defign  of 
Nature  in  all  Mines  ;  and  that  it  had  been  ob- 
ftrudted  from  its  due  Courfe  by  fome  Accident, 
when  it  produced  other  Metals.  But  this  Opinion 
is  not  approved  by  all  ;  and  one  may  very  reafon- 
ably  believe  that  Iron,  Lead,  Copper,  and  other 
Metals,  that  are  called  imperfedf,  have  the  Per- 
fedtion  which  they  ought  to  have,  according  to 
their  own  Nature,  as  well  as  Gold.  This  Senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Alchymifts  has  led  them  into  another 
Chain  of  Reafonings,  which  are  not  more  juft 
than  the  former  :  They  believe  that  they  can  per- 
fedt  the  imperfedf  Metals,  by  fupplying  the  Failure 
of  Nature,  and  confequently  that  they  can  make 
Gold.  It  is  this  Operation,  which  they  call  the 
Great  Work,  or  the  Search  of  the  Philofophical 
Stone.  To  arrive  at  which,  fome  of  them  make 
a  Mixture  of  thefe  Metals  with  fome  Matters 
proper  to  refine  them,  and  calcine  them  a  long 
Time  in  a  ftrong  Fire,  to  arrive  at  their  Perfec¬ 
tion,  as  if  Nature  had  wanted  Heat  to  produce 
them. 

Other  put  Metals  into  a  Digeftion  upon  the 
Fire,  in  faline  and  piercing  Liquors,  fo  to  draw  out 
the  Mercury,  which  they  fay  is  a  Matter  difpofed 
to  be  reduced  into  Gold. 

Others  feck  for  a  Seed  of  Gold  in  Gold  itfelf, 
and  believe  they  fhall  find  it  there,  as  they  do  the 
Seed  of  a  Vegetable  in  a  Vegetable,  and  that  of 
an  Animal  in  an  Animal.  'Fo  accomplifh  this, 
they  endeavour  to  open  Gold  by  Diflolvents  ;  and 
they  put  it  to  digeft  by  the  Fire  of  a  Lamp,  or  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  that  of  Smoke,  or  Fume,  or 
fome  other  Degree  of  Heat,  always  equal,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  neareft  to  that  which  Nature  makes  ufe  of. 

Others  look  for  the  Seed  of  Gold  in  the  Mine¬ 
rals,  as  in  Antimony,  where  they  pretend  there 
is  a  Sulphur  and  a  Mercury  like  to  that  of  Gold. 
Others  hope  to  find  it  in  Vegetables,  as  in  Honey, 
Manna,  Ref  a  Solis ,  and  Rofemary  ;  and  others 
in  Animals,  as  in  the  Spittle,  the  Blood,  the 
Brain,  the  Heart,  and  the  Excrements. 

Others  imagine  they  can  catch  the  Seed  of  Gold, 
bv  fixing  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  after  a  certain  Man- 
*  Vox,.  II. 
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ner;  for  they  look  upon  it>as  a  thing  incon- 
teftable,  that  the  Sun  is  Gold  melted  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  World,  and  that  it  is  cupelled  by  the 
Fire  of  the  Stars  that  furround  it  ;  and  that  the 
Rays  which  it  cafts,  and  that  fhinc  on  all  Sides  of 
it,  are  the  Sparkles  which  rife  from  it  after  the 
fame  Manner  that  they  do  in  refining  Gold  by  the 
Cupel. 

I  fhould  enlarge  too  much,  if  I  would  here  re¬ 
peat  all  the  Fancies  of  the  Alchymifts,  and  ti  e 
Manners  of  Working,  which  they  have  invented 
to  arrive  at  the  Pertedtion  of  their  Defigns.  They 
havefpared  neither  Time,  Pains,  Watching,  Carr, 
nor  Money;  and  a  great  many  of  them  having 
fpent  the  better  Part  of  their  Life  in  this  Labour, 
have  fo  exhaufted  their  Spirits,  their  Healths,  and 
their  Pockets,  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  deep 
Melancholy,  Madnefs,  incurable  Difeafes,  and  a 
moft  miferable  Poverty. 

But  the  ill  Succefs  of  thefe  Alchymifts  has  not 
hindered  other  Perfons  from  entering  the  fame  Lifts  ; 
the  Hopes  with  which  they  flatter  themfelves,  that 
they  fhall  find  the  Means  of  making  Gold  does  fo 
far  prepofiefs  their  Minds,  that  they  become  in¬ 
capable  of  thinking  ferioufly  of  any  other  thing  than 
what  may  contribute  to  the  grand  Work.  They 
think  no  body  reafons  fo  well  as  the  Alchymifts. 

7  hey  treat  all  People  that  do  not  come  up  to  their 
Sentiments  as  Infidels,  and  they  aflume  to  them¬ 
felves,  exclufive  of  all  others,  the  Name  of  the 
true  Philofophers,  or  the  Philofophers,  by  way  of 
Excellence.  If  they  fpeak,  it  is  by  Monofyllables  ; 
if  they  explain  themfelves,  it  is  in  fuch  obfeure 
Terms,  and  heightened  Expreffion,  that  very  often 
they  do  not  underftand  themfelves.  If  they  write, 
it  is  that  it  may  not  be  comprehended.  If  they 
work,  it  is  with  Myftery,  giving  fublime  Names 
to  all  the  Ingredients  they  make  ufe  of.  Gold  is 
by  them  called  the  Sun  ;  Silver,  the  Moon  ;  Tin, 
Jupiter;  Lead,  Saturn;  Sal  Armoniack,  the  folar 
Salt,  or  the  Mercurial  Salt  of  the  Philofophers  ; 
Nitre  is  Cerberus ,  or  the  infernal  Salt  ;  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre,  the  Blood  of  the  Salamander  ;  An¬ 
timony,  the  Wolf,  or  the  Root  of  the  Metals,  or1 
Proteus  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Their  Preparations 
are  all  philofophical  ;  and  even  the  Bricks  of  which 
they  build  their  Furnaces  participate  of  that  Quality. 
Belides,  thefe  Gentlemen  look  upon  themfelves  ta 
be  far  above  all  other  Perfons.  They  think  they 
are  the  Depofitaries  of  the  richeft  Secrets  of 
Nature.  They  explain  every  thing  to  their  own 
Advantage  ;  and,  according  to  their  own  Preju¬ 
dices,  they  call  themfelves  the  Holy  Nation,  and 
the  eledt  People*  King  Solomon ,  according  to  their 
Opinion,  was  of  the  Sett  of  Alchymifts,  becaufe 
Gold  was  fo  common  in  his  Days.  And  the  Spirit- 
M  of 
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of  God  which  fwam  upon  the  Water,  and  is 
fpoken  of  in  Genefts ,  was  the  univerfal  Spirit  of 
which  Gold  is  made.  I  could  relate  a  great  many 
more  of  their  Opinions,  as  extravagant  as  thefe, 
but  I  am  afraid  of  growing  tedious  to  the  Reader. 

That  which  theChymifts  afpire  to  by  their  great 
Labour  is,  as  I  faid  before,  to  find  out  the  Seed  of 
Gold.  And  feveral  of  them  pretend  that  they 
have  attained  to  it,  and  are  in  full  Pofteffion  of  it, 
and  it  is  this  which  they  call  the  Powder  of  Projec¬ 
tion.  They  attribute  to  it  the  Virtue  of  turning 
any  Metal  whatfoever  into  Gold  ;  but  we  fee  no 
Experiments  of  this  pretended  hadt  :  1  hofe  that 
have  been  made  upon  feveral  Occafions,  have 
been  only  Tricks,  or  Slight  of  Hand,  by  which 
they  throw  Duft  into  Peoples  Eyes,  and  engage 
them  to  blow  the  Bellows,  and  bear  Part  ol  the 
Charges  with  them. 

It  is  eafy  to  apprehend  that  the  Seed  of  Metals 
is  not  to  be  found  in  them,  becaufe  their  Pro¬ 
duction  does  not  arrive  by  Vegetation,  as  in  Plants, 
but  proceeds  from  a  Congelation  that  is  made  by 
Waters,  loaded  with  Salts  of  different  Natures, 
and  fulphurous  Earth,  as  they  have  acknowledged 
who  have  wrought  in  them. 

The  Alchymifts  fay,  that  their  Seed  of  Gold 
is  a  Mercury  which  they  have  drawn  from  Metals  ; 
but  befides  that  it  is  ftill  a  Queftion,  whether  they 
can  draw  a  Mercury  from  Metals,  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble,  that  if  they  can  draw  it,  it  fhould  be  the 

Seed  of  Gold.  . 

They  affirm  likewife,  that  the  Seed  of  Froid  is 
in  every  thing,  that  it  abounds  in  the  Spiiit  of  the 
Univerfe,  and  that  Dew,  Manna,  and  Honey, 
having  the  Impreffions  of  the  Spirit,  the  Seed  of 
Gold  may  therefore  be  drawn  out  of  them.  vV  e 
agree  with  them,  that  the  Univerfal  Spirit  ferves 
to  the  ProduClion  of  Gold,  as  it  ferves  to  that  of 
Other  Mixtures  ;  but  it  is  by  an  Acid  that  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  not  by  a  Seed,  at  leaft  the  Name  of 
Seed  is  never  given  to  this  Acid  ;  and  then  there  is 
no  more  Reafon  to  think  that  the  Univerf..l  Spirit 
abounds  in  the  Seed  of  Gold,  any  more  than  in 
the  Seed  of  the  groffeft  Mineral,  the  moft  ufelefs 
Plant,  or  the  moft  defpicable  of  Animals. 

Although  all  the  antient  Authors  have  efteemed 
and  preferred  Gold  as  the  greateft  Cordial,  when 
taken  inwardly,  yet  we  do  not  find  this  \  irtue  to 
be  in  it  ;  for  Experience  fhews  us,  that  it  pafles 
by  Stool  in  the  fame  Weight  and  the  fame  Condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  taken,  becaufe  it  is  too  hard 
to  be  penetrated  and  digefted  by  the  weak  Acids 
of  the  Body  :  But  it  is  however  proper,  and  very 
convenient  for  them  who  have  taken  too  much 
Mercury,  for  it  amalgamates  with  it  in  the  Body, 
«uid  fixes  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  funders  it 


from  aCting  as  it  did  before.  And  this  Mixture 
is  afterwards  thrown  out  by  Stool  or  Uiine.  It 
is  likewife  good  for  Colick  Pains  of  the  Glazier» 
and  Plumbers,  which  are  caufed  by  the  Vapours 
of  their  Lead.  _ 

Mercury  clings  fo  eafily  to  Gold,  that  if  a  Per- 
fon  falivated  with  Mercury  has  any  Pieces  of  Gold 
in  his  Pocket,  they  will  commonly  grow  white  in 
a  little  Time,  without  his  touching  them.  But 
this  Mercury  is  expelled  by  putting  the  Gold  in 
the  Fire,  and  afterwards  rubbing  it  with  a  little 
Oil  of  Tartar. 

The  Aurum  Pctabile  of  the  Chymifts  is  nothing 
but  a  Chimæra  :  They  pretend  that  they  can  re- 
folve  Gold  into  its  firft  Principles,  and  feparate 
the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  it,  fo  that  they  cannot  be 
revived  into  Gold  any  more  tnan  the  Oil  and 
Salt  that  are  drawn  from  a  Vegetable,  can  be 
put  into  the  fame  Plant  again.  They  call  thefe 
pretended  Salts  and  Sulphurs  of  Gold,  potable 
Gold,  becaufe  they  can  be  diilolved  in  all  Sorts  of 
Liquors,  and  be  taken  as  a  Potion  :  They  attri¬ 
but  to  it  the  Virtue  of  being  a  Prefervative  againft 
all  Sorts  of  Illnefs,  and  fay  that  it  cures  all  Dif- 
eafes,  prolongs  Life,  and,  in  a  word,  is  the  uni¬ 
verfal  Medicine. 

The  noble  Qualities  of  the  Aurum  Potabile  arc 
grounded  upon  many  other  Chimæras.  The  Al¬ 
chymifts  and  Aftrologers  affirm,  that  there  is  a 
great  Correfpondence,  and  a  peculiar  Intercourfe 
between  the  Sun  and  Gold,  by  the  Influences 
which  they  communicate  one  to  the  other  \  and 
that  Gold  is  therefore  confequently  impreft  with 
the  Influences  of  the  Sun  :  That  the  Sun  is  the 
Heart  of  this  great  World,  and  having  that  Quality, 
it  ought,  by  the  means  of  Gold  its  fubftitute,  todif- 
play  its  Virtues  over  the  Heart  of  the  little  World, 
which  is  that  of  Man.  That  the  Quality  of 
the  Sun  is  to  warm,  revive,  rejoice,  and  cleanfe 
the  Body  from  all  ill  Humours,  and  to  render  Life 
happy,  long,  and  free  from  Diftempers  :  That  all 
their  Principles  being  certain,  there  is  no  Room 
to  doubt  that  Gold  has  thefe  excellent  V  irtues  ; 
but  that  as  this  is  a  Body  very  hard  and  foiid,  its. 
Qualities  are  fo  enclofed  and  concentred,  drat  they 
cannot  be  well  perceived  without  reducing  them 
to  their  firft  Principles,  which  are  the  Sulphur 
and  the  Salt  that  they  call  Aurum  Potabile. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  confute  all  thefe  Arguments  -, 
they  are  fo  weak,  and  have  fo  little  Foundation, 
that  they  fall  of  themfelves.  Firji,  A  he  AJchy- 
mifts  take  it  for  granted,  without  proving  it, 
that  Gold  can  be  refolved  into  its  firft  Principles, 
fo  that  Salt  and  Sulphur  may  be  drawn  out  of. 
•  it  ;  but  this  Metal  is  really  fo  foiid,  and  fo  con¬ 
joined  in  its  inf'enfible  Parts,  that  they  could  never 
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find  a  Means  to  diffolve  it  radical!}’,  nor  to  fepa- 
rate  any  of  its  Principles,  notwithftanding  all  their 
Pains  and  Application.  They  extend,  they  divide, 
they  attenuate,  they  rarify  it,  into  infenfible  Parts, 
by  Means  of  their  Diflol  vents,  but  hitherto  they 
have  done  nothing  but  difguife  it  ;  for  it  ftill 
remains  entire  Gold,  and  is  ready  to  be  reduced 
to  its  primitive  State  by  Fufion.  The  other 
Preparations  of  Gold,  which  fome  Perfons  would 
put  upon  us  for  the  Salt  and  Sulphur  of  this 
Met?l,  are  found,  when  ftridfly  examined,  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  Gold  extremely  rarified,  diflolved, 
and  difguifed  by  fome  Ammoniacal  Salt  ;  but  this 
Gold  is  revived  again,  by  freeing  it  from  this  Salt, 
and  making  it  pafs  through  the  Fire. 

Nay,  though  in  Procefs  of  Time  they  fhould 
come  to  be  able  to  difiolve  Gold  radically,  fo  as 
to  extradf  the  Salt  and  Sulphur,  yet  it  would  ftill 
remain  a  Queftion,  what  would  be  the  Virtue  of 
thefe  Principles  ?  Which  could  only  be  known  by 
the  Experiments  that  fhould  be  made  with  them  ; 
but  there  is  Room  to  believe,  that  the  Effedts 
would  be  different  from  what  they  would  perfuade 
us.  The  Intercourfe  of  Gold  with  the  Sun,  and 
the  peculiar  Influences  that  they  would  have  it  re¬ 
ceive  from  thence,  are  Fancies,  which  carry  no 
Probability  with  them:  We  fee  the  Sun  difplays 
its  Warmth  and  Rays  upon  all  Bodies,  without 
any  Appearance  of  its  making  a  Diftindtion. 

Although  there  is  no  Aurum  Potabile  in  the 
World,  and  that  it  is  uncertain  what  Eftedt  it 
would  have  could  we  find  it,  yet  the  very  Name 
of  Potable  Geld  impofes  upon  a  great  many  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  gives  an  Opportunity  to  Mountebanks 
to  cheat  them  with  Impunity  ;  for  they  draw 
Tindtures  from  fome  Ingredients,  whofe  Colours 
come  near  to  that  of  Gold,  and  fell  them  at  a 
very  great  Rate,  under  the  Title  of  Aurum  Pota¬ 
bile.  '1'his  Sort  of  Cheat  is  what  generally  fuc- 
ceeds  beft  ;  for  Patients  are  prepoffefled  in  Favour 
of  fuch' Medicines  as  carry  great  Names,  and 
have  a  fpecious  Appearance  :  Men  are  likewife 
apt  to  cry  up  that  which  is  dear.  So  the  Name 
and  the  Price  gains  an  Eftimation.  It  likewife 
often  happens,  that  thefe  Tindtures,  which  go  by 
the  Name  of  Aurum  Potabile ,  produce  fome  good 
Eftedt,becaufe  they  can  take  care  to  make  them  with 
fuch  fpirituous  Menftruums,  as  comfort  the  Heart, 
and  expel  ill  Humours  by  Perfpiration  ;  then  it  is 
cried  up  for  a  Miracle,  and  the  Eftedt  is  attributed 
to  the  Gold,  which  can  have  no  Share  in  it,  as 
having  never  entered  into  the  Liquor. 

Others,  who  are  lefs  Cheats  than  thofe  I  have 
fpoken  of,  difiolve  Gold  in  fome  fpirituous  Liquors, 
after  the  common  Manner  ;  and  as  the  Diffolution 
of  Gold  is  always  yellow,  they  make  it  pafs  for 


the  true  Aurum  Potabile ,  altho’  it  is  only  Gold 
divided,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  State 
that  it  was  in  before. 

Befides,  I  cannot  fee  that  thePerfedtionof  Gold 
muft  neceffarily  give  it  the  Preference  in  Phyfick 
to  other  Metals  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  Perfection, 
being  an  exadt  Contexture  of  the  Parts,  and  a  very 
great  Solidity,  is  a  Reafon  why  this  Metal  is  lb 
much  the  lefs  difpofed  to  bedigefted  and  diftributed 
into  the  Veffels  of  the  Body  ;  Iron,  Mercury,  and 
the  other  Metals,  which  are  called  imperfedt,  ar  e 
much  more  tradtable,  for  we  put  them  into  a  W ay 
of  penetrating  through  the  whole  Body,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  confiderable  Effedts:  What  is  Perfedtion 
with  the  Workman,  is  often  an  Imperfedlion  with 
the  Phyfician;  and  we  make  better  Ufe  of  the 
mixt  Bodies,  whofe  Principles  are  naturally  rarified 
and  diffolvable,  than  of  thofe,  which  through  too 
much  Firmnefs  are  rendered,  as  it  were,  incorrup¬ 
tible. 

[To  what  has  been  already  obferved,  it  may 
be  added,  that  Gold  is  often  found  in  Orpiment, 
in  a  kind  of  Pyrites ,  of  an  afhy  purplifti  Colour, 
and  hid  in  the  Ores  of  other  Metals,  efpeciaily 
Silver.  , 

Gold,  in  all  common  Fires  remains  fixed,  and 
even  when  expofed  to  the  Focus  of  the  ftrongefl: 
Burning-Glafs,  fuffers  that  Heat  a  great  while  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  to  evaporate  :  it  never  contradts  Ruft, 
and  is  only  diffoluble  in  Aqua  Regia ,  but  may  be 
calcined  by  common  Sulphur  if  fet  on  Fire  and 
flaming.  TheAnalyfis  or  Refolution  of  this  Me¬ 
tal,  has  hitherto  been  attempted  without  Succefs  ; 
its  Sulphur  and  Earth  are  fo  ftridtly  united  as  not 
to  be  feparable  by  the  common  Powers  of  Fire, 
and  before  the  Burning-Glafs  entire  Parcels  of 
it  fly  off,  without  any  apparent  Refolution  into  its 
Principles. 

The  Ufe  of  Gold  in  Phyfick  was  unknown  to 
the  antient  Greeks  ;  the  Arabians  firft  gave  it  in¬ 
wardly,  imagining  it  muft  have  great  Virtues,  but 
in  all  Probability  it  has  really  none,  and  the  prefent 
Pradlice  knows  it  in  no  other  Intention,  than  the 
gilding  Pills  and  Bolufes.] 

2.  Of  Marcalites. 

f  J  N  D  E  R  the  Name  of  Marcafite ,  ac-  Pomet. 
^  cording  to  Monfieur  Morin ,  Dodtor 
of  Phyfick  of  Montpellier ,  is  to  be  underftood  a 
metallick  Mineral,  which  is  loaded  with  Sulphur 
and  Earth.  This  in  the  Fire  fwallows  up  the 
metallick  Matter  which  gets  loofe,  and  the  Sul¬ 
phur  carries  up  with  it  Parts  which  being  more 
fubtil,  mercurial,  and  lefs  fixed,  are  evaporated  ; 
M  2  fo 
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fo  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  Body,  which 
is  vitrified  and  ufelefs. 

Altho’  from  this  imperfect  Mineral,  no  Me¬ 
tal  can  be  drawn  by  Fufion,  whatever  elfe  be 
mixed  with  it  to  promote  the  Separation,  yet 
it  is  much  fearched  into  by  all  true  Chymifts,  and 
preferred  to  thofe  from  which  Metals  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  which  fome  improperly  call  Marcafites  -, 
and  it  is  with  juif  Reafon,  for  the  Principles  not 
being  yet  well  united,  it  is  the  lefs  difficult  to  fe- 
parate  them,  and  confequently  to  determine  and 
multiply  them  by  their  Operations. 

They  who  work  in  Mines  throw  thefe  Subftances 
by,  and  feparate  them  from  the  Ore,  which  is 
fo  much  the  better,  by  how  much  the  lefs  Earth 
and  Sulphur  there  is  in  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  each  Metal  has  its 
proper  Marcafite  ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  Seed 
or  Bud  ;  and  the  more  it  ferments,  and  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  a  metallick  Perfection,  the  farther 
it  recedes  from  the  Nature  of  a  Marcafite. 

It  muft  neverthelefs  be  obferved,  that  we  fell 
commonly  but  three  Sorts  of  Marcafite ,  which 
are  thofe  of  Gold,  of  Silver,  and  of  Copper. 
That  of  Gold  is  ufually  a  little  round  Ball,  very 
weighty,  and  difficult  to  break.  That  of  Silver 
is  almoft  of  the  fame  Make,  but  is  not  fo  high 
coloured.  That  of  Copper  is  either  round  or 
lone,  and  oftentimes  irregular,  and  of  the  Large- 
nefs  of  a  Tennis  Ball.  This  Marcafite  is  very 
hard,  but  if  you  leave  it  in  a  moift  Place,  the 
Moifture  will  penetrate  it,  and  turn  it  all  to  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  fo  it  comes  to  nothing.  When  you 
break  in  Pieces  thefe  Marcafites  of  Copper,  they 
are  of  a  yellow  Gold  Colour,  and  radiated  like  a 
Sort  of  Sun.  Thefe  are  the  Defcriptions  of  the 
Marcafites  we  commonly  fell,  but  for  thofe  of 
Iron,  Tin,  and  Lead,  I  cannot,  to  this  Day, 
learn  pofitively  what  they  are.  There  are  fome 
who  affirm  pofitively  that  the  Load-Stone  is  the 
Marcafite  of  Iron  ;  the  Bifmuth,  or  natural  Tin- 
Glafs,  that  of  Tin  ;  and  the  Mineral  Zink,  or 
Spelter,  that  of  Lead.  And  there  are  others  who 
fay  that  Tin  and  Lead  are  the  fame  thing,  and 
differ  only  in  Colour,  grounding  themfelves  upon 
this,  that  the  Antients  called  Tin  White  Lead, 
and  Lead  Black  Lead,  fo  that  there  cannot  be¬ 
long  to  them  two  Sorts  of  Marcafites  j  and  my 
Sentiments  muft  concur  with  theirs  ;  feeing  it  has 
not  been  poffible  for  me  to  find  any  natural  Bif¬ 
muth  or  Tin  Glafs,  as  I  {hall  fhew  hereafter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  tho’  I  fay  we  fell 
but  three  Sorts  of  Marcafites ,  yet  there  are  very 
few  large  Druggifts  Shops  where  there  are  not 
found  feveral  other  Sorts,  as  the  fquare,  the  flat, 
the  grey,  the  black,  the  yellow,  and  the  like. 


And  this  happens,  becaufe  they  give  the  Name  of 
Marcafite  to  every  thing  they  do  not  know,  and 
take  to  be  Mineral  ;  and  the  Buyer,  not  knowing 
what  it  is,  any  more  than  he  that  fells  it,  it  often 
happens,  that  they  who  work  it  are  deceived,  and 
lofe  their  Labour. 

I  have  by  me  a  white  Marcafite ,  full  of  Veins 
of  Gold,  which  was  brought  from  the  I/Ies,  and 
was  affirmed  to  me  to  be  true  Gold  Ore.  , 

The  Marcafite ,  is  a  metallick  Mineral, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  for  all  Lemcry. 
Stones  which  contain  more  or  lefs  ofa  Me¬ 
tal  are  called  by  this  Name.  But  three  Sorts  are  more 
principally  intended  by  the  Word  Marcafite  ;  that 
of  Gold,  that  of  Silver,  and  that  of  Copper. 

The  two  firft  are  in  little  Balls,  of  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Nut,  almoft  round,  weighty,  brownifh  with¬ 
out,  >but  of  different  Colours  within  ;  for  one  has 
the  Colour  of  Gold,  the  other  of  Silver,  but  both 
bright  and  ftnning. 

The  Marcafite  of  Copper  is  as  large  as  a  little 
Apple,  round  or  oblong,  brown  without,  yellow 
and  cryftalline  within,  bright,  fparkling,  and  eafy 
to  be  broken. 

The  Marcafites  are  taken  out  of  the  Mines. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  and  vitriolick 
Salt,  efpecially  that  of  Copper. 

[The  Marcafites  of  the  Arabians ,  were  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  the  Pyrites ,  and  fince  their  Times 
various  imperfecft  Ores  have  been  known  in  the 
Shops,  under  the  Name  of  Marcafites ,  with  the 
Addition  of  that  of  the  Metal  they  were  fuppofed 
to  belong  to,  but  what  is  now  kept  there,  under 
the  Name  of  Marcafite ,  without  any  Addition, 
is  Bifmuth  or  Tm-Glafs,  of  which  we  (hall  treat 
hereafter.] 

3.  Of  Silver. 

çlLVER,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  Pomet. 
^  call  Plata ,  is  the  beft  and  moft  perfect 
Metal  next  to  Gold.  It  is  white,  hard,  extenfi- 
ble,  and  very  agreeble  to  the  Sight.  It  is  alfo 
called  Luna ,  becaufe  of  its  bright  white  Colour, 
and  the  Influences  it  was  fuppofed  to  receive  from 
that  Planet.  The  moft  famous  Mines  for  Silver 
are  thofe  of  Rio  de  la  Plata ,  that  is  the  River  of 
Silver ,  and  of  Pctofi,  in  Peru ,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Year  1545.  The  Enclofure  which 
bounds  the  Extent  of  them,  is  called  Potoft,  which 
is  a  Mountain  fituated  in  a  flat  Champain,  riling 
in  the  Form  of  a  Sugar-Loaf,  above  a  League  in 
Circuit  below,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  League  on  the 
Top.  The  Silver  coming  out  of  the  Mine  is  re¬ 
fined  with  Mercury,  or  Quickfilver  ;  and  there  have 
been  fome  Years  in  which  they  have  taken  out 
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of  thefe  Mines  three  hundred  thoufand  Weight  of  die  Air,  becaufe  it  is  made  with  Copper.  Some 
Silver,  pure  and  neat;  for  the  refining  which  ufe  the  common  Plate  Silver,  or  the  Burnings  of 
they  made  ufe  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand  old  Silver  Lace,  but  the  Stone  they  make  is  not 
Weight  or  Quickfilver  ;  for  the  more  they  refine  fo  good  as  the  other.  This  Stone  is  much  ufed  by 
it  with  Quickfilvei,  the  better  it  is.  There  are  Surgeons  to  burn  and  confume  dead  and  fuperfluous 
feveral  other  Silvei  Mines  in  the  Indies ,  in  Europe ,  Flefh  ;  but  fpecial  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  touch 
and  even  in  France.  *  the  found  Flefh,  becaufe  the  Stone  will  not  fail  to 

Silver  is  of  itfelf  a  very  pure  Metal,  and  efpe-  burn  it,  and  caufe  an  Extremity  of  Pain,  efpeci- 
cially  when  it  has  been  well  refined,  the  Chymifts  ally  if  the  Place  be  wet. 

perform  feveral  Operations  upon  it  ;  the  firft  of  The  Lapis  Infer nalis  has  the  Property  of  ftain- 
which  is  its  Purification.  ing  Marble,  and  entering  into  it  ;  fo  that  upon 

.  fawing  the  Marble,  the  fame  Figure  fhall  appear 

Purification  of  Silver  by  the  Cupel.  within  that  was  on  the  Outfide,  and  will  never  wear 


Silver  purified  by  the  Cupel,  is  Silver  which  is 
put  into  melted  Lead,  and  by  means  of  the  Fire, 
and  a  certain  Quality  inherent  in  it,  the  Lead 
works  upon  the  Silver  as  the  White  of  an  Egg 
does  upon  Sugar,  feparating  all  its  Drofs  when  it 
is  well  refined.  They  granulate  it  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  that  we  fee  it,  which,  if  it  be  Proof,  ought  to 
be  well  refined,  white,  and  very  fhining.  This 
fort  of  Silver  is  made  ufe  of  in  feveral  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Chymical  Operations. 

Of  the  Cryftals  of  Silver,  or  the  Vitriol  of 
Luna. 

They  extract  the  Cryftals  of  Silver  from  cupelled 
Silver  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  the  Moif- 
ture  is  almoft  evaporated,  they  take  out  the  Cry- 
ftals,  which  being  applied  to  the  Flefh,  make  an 
Efehar ,  as  the  Lapis  infer  nalis. 

Of  the  Lapis  Infernalis,  or  the  Silver 
Cauftick. 

The  Infernal  Stone  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its 
burning  Quality,  and  its  black  Colour.  It  is  made 
of  cupelled  Silver  diflolved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  after¬ 
wards  perfected  by  the  Fire,  and  poured  into  a 
Mould,  warmed  and  greafed  on  the  Infide,  where 
growing  cold  it  coagulates,  and  becomes  a  Stone  of 
the  fame  Shape  that  the  Mould  has  given  it. 

This  Stone  ought  to  be  made  choice  of  in  little 
Pieces  of  a  Finger’s  Length,  dry  and  folid,  of  a 
brown  Colour,  approaching  to  that  of  Iron,  which 
will  neither  burn  the  Fingers  nor  Paper,  unlefs 
moiftened,  and  does  not  melt,  when  expofed  to 
the  Air,  without  Difficulty,  but  will  immediately 
burn  any  Place  that  is  moiftened  as  foon  as  it  is 
laid  upon  it  ;  which  are  the  true  Marks  of  the 
Infernal  Stone ,  when  rightly  prepared  with  the 
cupelled  Silver.  A  ou  ought  to  reject  that  which 
is  green,  and  turns  the  Paper  it  is  wrapt  in  of  that 
Colour,  that  grows  wet,  and  is  eafily  diffolved  in 


out.  You  work  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  Crayon, 
and  the  Colour  it  makes  is  black. 

Of  the  Tin&ure  of  Silver. 

The  Tintture  of  Silver  is  a  Diflolution  of  Silver 
in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  which  they  precipitate  by  means 
of  a  Solution  of  Salt  ;  then  they  put  this  Silver 
Calx  into  Spirit  of  Wine  acuated  with  volatile 
Salt  of  Tartar,  and  volatile  Salt  of  Urine,  and 
thence  draw  a  beautiful,  celeftial,  blue  Tindture, 
very  much  recommended  againft  the  Epilepfy, 
the  Palfy,  Apoplexy,  and  the  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Brain.  The  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Drops. 

Silver ,  in  Latin  Argentum,  or  Luna,  Leaser  y „ 
is  a  Metal  very  compacl,  weighty,  hard, 
white,  fmooth,  and  fhining,  very  extenfible  by  the 
Hammer  ;  and  refilling  the  Cupel.  It  is  taken  from 
feveral  Mines  in  Europe ,  but  the  greateft  Quantity 
comes  from  America,  and  efpecially  from  Le  Rio  de  la 
Plata ,  in  Peru ,  where  it  is  often  found  intermixed 
with  fmall  white  cryftalline  Stones,  and  with  Gold, 
Copper,  or  Lead.  Being  taken  out  of  the  Mine, 
it  is  refined  with  Quickfilver,  and  then  tranfported. 
They  who  would  render  it  as  fine  as  poffible,  re¬ 
fine  it  by  the  Cupel,  and  by  Departure,  in  the 
following  Manner  : 

They  make  the  Cupel  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  and 
they  put  four  or  five  Times  as  much  Lead  as 
Silver  to  cupel  it  ;  they  let  the  Lead  melt,  and 
extend  itfelf,  fo  that  one  Part  of  it,  in  a  little 
Time,  enters  into,  and  fills  the  Pores  of  the  Cu¬ 
pel  ;  they  caft  the  Silver  into  the  midft  of  the  Cu¬ 
pel,  where  it  is  not  long  before  it  melts  ;  they 
blow  the  Fire  till  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  Flame 
encompaffes  the  whole  Matter  ;  then  ail  tire  Im¬ 
purities  unite  with  the  Lead,  becaufe  that  Metal 
being  fulphureous,  it  cleaves  to  and  embraces  the 
grofs  Bodies  better  than  the  Silver.  The  Fire 
drives  the  impure  Mixture  to  the  Circumference, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Scum,  or  Scoria ,  and  the 
Silver  remains  fine  and  clean  in  the  Middle.  They 

know 
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know  that  the  Refinement  is  perfected,  when  no 
more  Fume  arifes  ;  then  they  pour  the  Silver  into 
a  Mould,  to  let  it  cool,  and  this  they  call  Silver  of 
the  Cupel.  The  Scoria  of  Silver,  mixed  with 
Lead,  make  the  Litharge,  of  which  I  fhall  treat 
hereafter.  Thefe  Scoria  confift  of  the  Parts  of 
fome  other  Metals,  or  the  Marcafites  which  were 
mixed  with  the  Silver  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Mine. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Silver,  being  thrown 
into  melted  Lead,  runs  fooner  into  a  Fufion,  than 
if  it  were  put  alone  to  melt  in  a  Crucible,  becaufe 
the  fulphureous  Parts  of  Lead  contribute  to  the 
ipeedy  Fufion  of  Metals. 

This  Purification  of  Silver  clears  it  from  all 
other  Metals  but  Gold,  which  likewife  refills  the 
Cupel,  fo  that  one  cannot  be  altogether  allured 
that  this  Silver  of  the  Cupel  is  entirely  Silver  ;  there¬ 
fore  if  one  would  feparate  it  from  any  little  Quantity 
of  Gold  that  may  be  in  it,  Recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  another  Operation,  called  the  Departure,  and 
this  is  the  Manner  of  Proceeding. 

They  melt  together  in  a  Crucible  by  a  llrong 
Fire,  three  Parts  of  Silver,  and  one  Part  of  Gold  : 
They  throw  this  Mixture,  when  melted,  by  little 
and  little,  into  cold  Water,  where  it  coagulates 
into  Grains;  they  throw  away  the  Water,  and 
dry  thefe  Grains,  and  then  put  them  to  diflolve 
in  two  or  three  Times  as  much  Aqua  Fort  is  ;  the 
Silver  is  diflolved,  and  the  Gold  is  precipitated  to 
tile  Bottom  of  the  Veflfels,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  this  Diflolvent. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Operation 
they  mix  Gold  with  the  Silver,  that  if  the  Silver 
(hould  contain  any  fmall  Quantity  of  Gold,  it 
might  be  drawn  precipitated  along  with  that  which 
was  added.  This  precipitated  Gold  is  called  Gold 
by  Departure ,  and  they  can  eafily  turn  it  into  an 
Ingot,  by  melting  it  in  a  Crucible  over  the  Fire, 
with  a  little  Borax,  and  pouring  it  into  a  Mould. 

This  Diffolution  of  the  Silver  is  thrown  into  an 
earthen  Veflel,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Water,  and  a  Plate  of  Copper,  where  it  is  left 
for  five  or  fix  Hours,  or  till  all  the  Silver  is  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  flicks  to  the  Copper  Plate,  and 
then  they  gather  it  together  and  dry  it  ;  and  it  is 
this  they  call  the  Precipitate  of  Silver,  and  fome- 
times  the  Calx  of  Silver.  The  Water  in  which 
this  Precipitation  was  made,  becomes  blue,  be¬ 
caufe  of  fome  Portion  of  Copper  difiolved  in  it, 
and  is  called  the  Second  IVater  ;  it  is  ufed  to  de¬ 
terge,  and  to  eat  proud  Flefh,  being  applied  out¬ 
wardly. 

Silver  alfo  may  be  precipitated,  by  mixing  Salt 
Water  in  the  Diffolution  ;  for  the  Sea  Salt  will 
produce  the  fame  Effect  as  the  Parts  of  the  Cop¬ 


per,  that  is  to  fay,  by  pufhing  rudely  againfl  the 
Points  of  the  Aqua  forth ,  which  hold  up  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Silver,  it  will  break  them,  and  make 
them  let  go  their  Hold,  fo  that  the  Silver  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  will,  by  its  own  Weight, 
fall  to^the  Bottom. 

Thé  Silver,  fo  precipitated,  is  call  into  an  Ingot, 
by  melting  it  in  a  Crucible,  with  a  little  Salt¬ 
petre,  and  afterwards  pouring  it  into  a  Mould. 
This  Silver  is  the  fineft  of  all,  and  of  twelve 
Penny- Weight,  if  it  has  fo  much  ;  but  there  is 
always  fome  little  Allay  of  Copper  to  be  found 
in  Silver,  let  it  be  never  fo  well  refined. 

That  which  is  called  Carat  in  Gold,  is  a 
Penny-Weight  in  Silver  ;  fo  an  Ounce  of  very 
fine  Silver  is  of  twenty  Penny- Weight,  or  twenty- 
four  Scruples,  which  make  twenty-four  Times 
twenty  Grains.  This  Ounce  of  Silver  fhould  not 
be  diminifhed  by  the  Proofs  ;  but  if  it  lofe  a  Scruple 
by  the  Cupel,  the  Silver  is  but  of  nineteen  Penny- 
Weight  fixteen  Grains  ;  if  it  lofes  two  Scruples, 
it  is  ieventeen  Penny-Weight  twelve  Grains  ;  but 
they  do  not  exprefs  themfelves  by  twenty  Penny- 
Weight  in  Silver,  as  they  do  by  twenty-four  Ca¬ 
rats  in  Gold  ;  for  they  double  two  Pence  in  Silver, 
and  fay  Silver  of  twelve  Penny-W eight,  to  ex¬ 
prefs  Silver  of  the  utmoft  Purity  ;  Silver  of  eleven 
Penny-Weight  and  an  half,  Silver  of  eleven 
Penny-Weight,  to  denote  the  Degrees  of  its  Fine- 
nefs,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Plate  Silver  contains  one  Part  Copper  to 
twenty-four  Parts  Silver  ;  and  Silver  of  the  Cupel 
has  but  one  Quarter  Part  Copper,  to  twenty-four 
Parts  of  Silver. 

They  beat  the  pureft  Silver,  and  reduce  it  into 
very  fine  and  thin  Leaves,  which  we  make  ufe  of 
in  Medicine.  One  may  likewife  ufe  the  Precipi¬ 
tate  of  Silver  inftead  of  thefe  Leaves. 

Silver  is  proper  for  thofe  who  have  ufed  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  Quickfilver,  either  by  Fric¬ 
tions,  or  taken  inwardly,  for  it  binds  or  amal¬ 
gamates  itfelf  with  it  in  the  Body,  and  depriving 
it  of  its  Weight,  takes  away  its  Virtue.  It  may 
be  taken  from  four  Grains  to  a  Scruple,  and  a 
larger  Dofe  may  be  given  without  Fear  of  any 
Danger.  It  is  pretended  by  feveral  Authors  to  be 
an  infallible  Medicine  for  Difeafes  of  the  Head 
and  Brain  ;  but  Experience  fhews  us,  that  it  is  of 
no  Ufe  in  fuch  Cafes. 

The  Aftrologers  and  the  Alchymifts  call  it  Ltina , 
becaufe  they  imagine  this  Metal  to  be  of  the  fame 
Matter  as  the  Moon,  and  that  it  receives  continual 
Influences  from  her  for  its  Nourifhment. 

[Silver,  as  found  in  the  Mines,  is  diftinguiftied 
into  native,  and  rude  ;  the  native  is  that  which 
is  found  pure  in  the  Mine,  either  in  Fiflures  ot 
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Rocks  or  Stones,  or  mixed  with  Sand  or  Earth  with¬ 
out  Stones.  This  is  feenin  many  various  Forms,  in 
fmall  oblong  Veins,  fimbriated,  inimall  Filaments 
like  Hairs,  granulated,  in  the  Form  of  Branches 
of  Trees  and  in  large  Malles.  Rude  Silver  is 
that  which  is  found  in  Ores  and  mull  be  refined 
by  Fire  :  T  he  Silver  Ores  are  in  fome  Mines  red, 
which  is  occafioned  by  their  being  mixed  with 
Arfenick,  in  fome  of  a  Lead  Colour,  which  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  theSulphurcontained  in  them,  in  other  Black, 
Purple,  Afh  coloured,  & c.  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Subfiances  they  are  mixed  with-  it  is  alfo 
found  in  Gold,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Lead  Ores  in 
different  Quantities.  Almoll  all  the  Lead  Mines 
in  England  contain  more  or  lefs  Silver,  but  the 
richeft  are  thofe  in  Cardiganjhire  in  l Vales .  Silver 
is  eafily  leparated  from  Lead,  as  obferved  by  our 
Authors,  but  the  ext  raiding  it  from  the  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  Ores  L  much  more  difficult,  becaufe 
the  Ores  are  hard,  and  mixed  with  vitriolick,  arfe- 
nical,  or  other  Subftances,  which  carry  oft'  with 
them  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Silver,  or  burn 
it  to  Scoria  with  themfelves. 

Silver  is  harder,  and  lefsdudlile  than  Gold.  Its 
fpecifick  Gravity  to  that  of  Gold  is  a  little  lefs 
than  as  five  to  nine,  fo  that  it  is  lighter  than 
Lead  ;  it  never  contracts  Ruff,  and  is  difi'oluble 
by  Aqua  fortis ,  and  not  by  Aqua  regia.  It  is  not 
deftroyed  by  Lead,  but  being  long  expofed  to  a 
ftrong  Fire  with  Antimony,  is  fomething  dimi- 
nilhed  by  the  fulphureous  Parts  of  that  Metal. 
When  expofed  to  the  Focus  of  a  great  Burning- 
Glafs,  it  flies  all  off  in  Smoak  but  very  Howdy, 
and  does  not  vitrify,  as  many  other  Metals  do  ; 
the  Solution  of  pure  Silver  is  limpid,  and  its  Cryf- 
tals  are  of  no  Colour,  but  if  it  contains  any  Copper 
the  Tindfure  is  greenilh  or  blueifh,  the  Tafte  of 
the  Cryftals  is  intenfely  better.  Silver  made  to 
mix  with  common  Salt,  melts  into  a  femi-deapha- 
nous  Mafs  refembling  Horn  ;  this  is  called  Luna 
cornea ,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  Silver 
again,  becaufe  being  volatile,  if  it  be  expofed  to 
a  ftrong  Fire  it  flies  almoft  all  off”  in  Vapour. 
Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  fince  them  by  the  Chymifts,  in  Praife 
of  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  Silver,  it  is  yet  a 
very  great  Queftion  whether  it  really  has  any  or 
not,  and  the  principal  Ufe  made  of  it  in  the  Shops, 
is  in  the  Leaf  to  cover  Pills  and  Bolufes,  inftead 
of  Leaf  Gold,  which  is  fo  often  adulterated,  that 
many  fear  to  ufe  it.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  all  the  blue  Tindlures  of  Silver,  fo  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Chymifts,  are  not  Tindures  of 
Silver  but  of  the  Copper  contained  in  Silver  ;  and 
therefore  very  unfit  for  internal  Ufe,  for  a  true 
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Tindure  of  Silver  muff  be  altogether  colourlcfs, 
like  Water.] 

4.  Of  Iron,  or  Mars. 

IRON,  which  the  Chymifts  call  Mars,  Pomet. 

becaufe  of  the  Influences  they  pretend 
it  receives  from  that  Planet,  is  a  Metal  thehardeft; 
drieft,  and  moft  difficult  to  melt  of  all  others.  It 
is  compofed  of  .an  Earth,  a  Salt,  and  a  Sulphur, 
ill  digefted,  and  ill  united,  which  makes  itfubjed 
to  Ruft.  There  are  Mines  of  Iron  in  Spain ,  Ger¬ 
many ,  Sweden ,  and  England.  The  beft  in  France 
are  thofe  of  Champaigne ,  Lorain ,  and  Normandy . 
There  are  fome  in  Burgundy ,  Berry ,  and  other 
Places.  An  Iron  Mine  is  fometimes  found  within 
an  Inch  of  the  Surface,  fometimes  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  fix  Feet  deep.  The  Ore  is  found 
in  different  Manners,  fometimes  in  Pieces,  and 
fometimes  in  Sand.  I  fhall  not  difcourfe  here 
of  finding  out  Mines  by  the  Jugglers  with  a  Rod 
of  Hazel,  becaufe  Monfieur  the  Abbot  de  Vallemont 
has  lately  written  a  very  exad  Treatife  about  it. 

The  Manner  of  taking  Iron  from  the  Ore , 
and  making  it  into  caji  Iron ,  and  commonly 
called  Sow -Metal. 

After  the  Ore  is  taken  from  the  Mine,  they  wafti 
it  in  a  running  Water,  to  feparate  the  Earth  from  it, 
and  then  carry  it  into  large  Furnaces,  where  cover¬ 
ing  it  withCoals,  Flint-Stones,  and  Potters  Clay, 
or  Earth,  by  the  means  of  two  large  Pair  of 
Bellows  wrought  by  a  Water-Mill,  it  melts  like 
Lead  ;  and  after  fcumming  from  it  a  Drof?, 
which  when  cold  becomes  like  Glafs,  they  ftay  the 
Bellows,  and  with  an  Iron  Bar  open  a  Hole 
which  is  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  and  im¬ 
mediately  there  comes  out  as  it  were  a  Stream  of 
b  ire,  which  runs  into  Holes  made  in  the  Nature 
of  Moulds,  of  fix,  feven,  or  to  ten  Feet  longj 
and  a  Foot  broad.  The  Iron,  thus  thrown  into 
thefe  Moulds,  is  what  the  Smiths  call  Sow-Metal, 
or  call  Iron.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  they 
would  make  Cannon-Bullets,  Mortars,  Weights, 
Backs  of  Chimneys,  or  other  Works,  of  this  Sow- 
Metal,  or  caff  Iron,  they  take  up  the  running 
Metal  in  great  Iron  Ladles,  and  put  it  into 
Moulds  made  in  deep  Sand,  or  elfe  of  caff  Iron. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  finer  the 
Work  is  to  be,  the  longer  is  the  Metal  . to  remain 
in  b  ufion  ;  for  the  Matter  continues  but  twelve 
Hours  for  the  coarfer  Works,  and  fifteen  or  eight- 
teen  Hours  for  the  other.  The  cafi  Iron  of  France 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  File,  as  that  of  Get- 
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many  and  other  Places,  but  muft  be  polilhed  with 
Mafons  Duft,  or  Emery. 

Of  Iron  in  Bar ,  and  other  Kinds. 

When  they  would  reduce  this  Metal  into  fine 
Iron,  they  take  one  of  thefe  Lumps  of  Sow-Metal, 
and  carry  it  to  a  Sort  of  Forge,  on  a  Level  with 
the  Earth,  in  the  Middle  of  which  is  a  Hole,  into 
which  the  Matter  flows  as  it  melts.  They  melt 
the  Metal  by  the  Means  of  Charcoal,  and  two  great 
Pair  of  Bellows,  which  are  moved  by  Water.  As 
this  Matter  melts,  the  Refiner  ftirs  it  with  an  Iron 
Bar  ;  and  the  more  vigoroufly  the  Matter  is  ftirred, 
the  more  kindly  will  the  Iron  be,  and  be  better 
qualified.  After  it  is  well  ftirred,  they  carry  the 
Matter,  when  a  little  hardened,  with  large  Tongs, 
to  an  Anvil,  where,  with  a  great  Hammer,  they 
beat  it,  to  force  out  of  it  the  Earth  or  other  foreign 
Matter  that  might  have  remained  in  it  ;  and  then 
the  Iron  is  made,  and  will  endure  the  Filing. 
When  they  would  reduce  it  to  Bars,  or  any  other 
Fafhion,  they  take  this  Mafs,  which  the  Workmen 
call  the  Piece,  and  carry  it  to  another  Forge,  and 
by  the  Help  of  Charcoal,  and  two  Pair  of  Bellows 
wrought  by  two  Men,  they  make  it  red  hot,  and 
then  carry  it  to  the  Anvil,  and  with  a  wooden  Ham¬ 
mer,  with  Iron  at  the  End  of  it,  they  make  it  as 
long  and  as  thin  as  the  Hammerer  pleafes.  There 
is  one  Thing  remarkable,  that  is  of  no  fmall  Con- 
fequence,  which  is,  that  feeing  the  Hammerer  can 
reduce  but  half  this  Piece  into  Bar,  becaufe  he  muft 
hold  it  faft  by  the  other  Part,  he  therefore,  with 
us,  to  cool  it  the  fooner,  that  he  may  go  to  work 
upon  the  other  Part,  throws  it  into  Water;  and 
this  is  the  Caufe  that  the  French  Iron  is  brittle  : 
But  this  might  be  eafily  remedied,  by  letting  it 
cool  of  itfelft  It  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  the  quenching  it  in  the  Water  that  makes 
it  fo  brittle,  but  it  proceeds  oftentimes  from  the 
Mineral,  or  from  its  not  being  well  ftirred.  I 
do  not  difagree  to  this,  but  there  is  a  Proverb 
which  fays,  111  to  III  can  never  be  good  ;  this  is 
the  Manner  of  making  Iron  into  Bars. 

Of  Iron  in  the  Gad,  and  of  Iron  Wire. 

Iron  in  the  Gael,  or  Rod  Iron,  is  made  from 
Iron  in  the  Bar,  which  has  been  heated  in  a  Kind 
of  Furnace,  and  by  Steel  Mills  cut  into  the  Shape 
and  Figure  we  fee  it  in.  The  Iron  Wire  is  made 
of  the  Rods  drawn  through  little  Holes,  after  the 
Manner  that  they  make  Wax-Candles  :  They  be¬ 
gin  with  the  largeft  Hole,  and  finifh  by  the  little 
one,  ftill  diminilhing  the  Size  of  it. 
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Of  Iron  Plates,  and  of .  Black  and  White  Iron, 
or  Tin,  as  it  is  called  with  us. 

The  Iron  Plates  are  made  of  Bars  heated,  and 
made  thin  with  Hammering.  There  are  two  Sorts 
of  Plates,  the  great  and  fmall.  They  make  the 
Black  Iron  by  beating  the  Plate  with  finaller  Ham¬ 
mers  :  But  befides  this,  in  G ermany  they  make  a 
white  Iron  of  which  they  make  feveral  Utenfils. 
This  is  a  foft  Iron  reduced  into  thin  Plates,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  Tin,  in  which  Operation 
it  is  faid  they  ufe  Aqua  fortis.  There  is  white 
Iron  made  at  Nevers  ;  but  that  of  Germany  is  moft 
efteemed,  becaufe  it  is  more  white  and  brighter, 
and  will  not  ruft  as  the  other. 

Of  Steel. 

Steel  is  only  Iron  purified  and  made  harder,  by 
means  of  plunging  it  in  cold  Water  after  heating 
it  in  Furnaces  with  the  Horns  and  Hoofs  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  The  volatile  Salts  of  which  are  fuppofed 
to  penetrate  the  Subftance  of  Iron,  and  turn  it 
into  Steel,  which  is  finer  or  coarfer  according  to 
the  Number  of  Times  this  Operation  has  been 
repeated.  The  fineft  Steel,  which  is  that  of  Ker- 
nent,  is  alfo  fuppofed  in  a  great  Meafure  to  owe 
its  Excellence  to  certain  Drugs  with  which  the 
Water  it  is  plunged  into,  is  impregnated,  as  will 
be  related  hereafter. 

The  beft  Steel  is  that  which  comes  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  is  called  Steel  of  Kernent ,  from  a  Vil¬ 
lage  in  Germany,  called  Kernent,  where  die 
beft  Steel  is  made.  This  Sort  is  called  Steel  of 
a  double  Mark ,  and  is  ufed  in  making  fuch  In- 
ftruments  as  are  extremely  fine  ;  as  Lancets,  and 
other  Chirurgical  Inftruments,  Razors,  Graving 
Tools,  Gfc.  The  fécond  fort  is  that  they  call  Rofe 
Steel,  becaufe  when  it  is  broken  there  appears 
fomething  in  it  like  a  little  Rofe,  of  a  Partridge- 
Eye  Colour,  and  befides,  the  Calks  that  they 
come  in  are  marked  with  a  Rofe.  This  Steel  is 
in  little  Bars,  from  one  Foot  to  two  Feet  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  thick.  There  are  likewife  fe¬ 
veral  fofter  Sorts  of  Steel  which  are  but  the  Re- 
fufe  of  the  Rofe  Steel,  which  fome  call  Steel  of 
the  fingle  Mark.  We  have  likewife  Steel  from 
Hungary,  Italy ,  and  Piedmont.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  Sorts  made  in  France,  as  thofe  of  Vienne , 
of  Rive  in  Dauphine,  or  Clamecy  in  Auvergn,  and 
of  St.  Difter  in  Champagne  ;  it  is  likewife  made 
at  Nevers,  and  at  la  Charité  ;  and  this  they  call 
Common  Steel. 

But  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Steel  in  Europe,  there  is 
none  that  comes  near  to  that  of  Kernent  for  Good- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  becaufe  amongft  the  hundred  and  fifty  Iron 
Mines  that  the  Germans  are  pofieffed  of,  there  are 
none  fo  proper  for  the  making  fine  Steel  as  thofe 
of  Kernent ,  and  there  arc,  belide,  no  People  but 
thofe  of  that  Place,  who  exactly  know  the  juft 
Quantity  of  Arfenick,  Tar,  Orpiment,  Sublimate, 
Antimony,  white  Copperas,  and  other  Drugs,  of 
which  to  compofe  the  Water  to  dip  it  in  °  And 
this,  in  few  W  ords,  is  the  Reafon  why  no 
fine  Steel  is  made  but  in  Germany ,  and  that  many 
Perfons  ruin  themfelves  by  endeavouring  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  it.  As  to  the  tempering  of  common  Steel, 
they  make  ufe  of  nothing  but  common  Water. 

There  was  formerly  a  Steel  came  from  Damaf- 
cus 5  ancl  was  very  good  ;  and  if  we  will  believe 
Mr.  Furetiere ,  the  Temper  of  it  was  made  by  the 
Impreffions  of  the  Air,  when  a  Horfeman  riding 
full  Speed  held  it  in  his  Hand  and  brandiflied  it  in 
the  Air.  He  alfo  fays,  they  wetted  it  by  means 
of  a  wet  Goat-Skin  drawing  its  Edge  over  it  as 
if  they  would  cut  the  Skin. 

Good  Steel  ought  to  be  brittle,  of  a  fine  Grain, 
and  as  white  as  it  can  be  made.  The  Chymifts 
make  feveral  Preparations  of  it,  of  which  hereafter. 
As  for  the  Filings  of  Steel,  they  are  of  Ufe  in 
Phj-fick,  the  beft  are  thofe  of  Needles  j  its  Proof 
is  by  putting  it  upon  a  lighted  Candle  ;  that  which 
bums  by  halves,  and  puts  out  the  Candle,  is  mixed 
with  the  Filings  of  Iron. 

Of  the  aperitive  Saffron  of  Mars,  or  the 
Crocus  Martis. 

The  Crocus  Martis ,  which  is  called  aperitive, 
is  a  Preparation  of  Iron  or  Steel,  which  is  made 
after  three  Manners  :  the  Firjl,  by  expofing  Plates 
of  Iron  to  the  Dew.  The  Second  is  by  fprinklino- 
the  Filings  of  Iron  with  Rain  Water,  or  Water 
mixed  with  Honey  ;  from  whence,  after  fome 
Time,  you  fhall  have  a  Ruft  of  a  brown  Colour. 
Thefe  Preparations  of  Iron  or  Mars  are  very  long 
in  making,  but  very  good  for  the  Difeafes  here¬ 
after  mentioned.  But  as  thefe  two  Sorts,  as  I 
have  faid,  require  much  Time,  and  have  but  a 
bad  Colour,  they  chufe  rather  a  third  Way, 
W’hich  is  to  take  a  Piece  of  Steel,  and  heat  it  in 
a  Smith’s  Forge,  and  then  applying  to  it  a  Roll  of 
Sulphur,  melt  it  down,  and  reduce  it  into  a  Pow¬ 
der,  and  fo  meited,  put  it  into  a  Crucible,  together 
with  more  Sulphur,  and  reduce  it  by  the  Fire  of 
a  reverberatory  Furnace,  into  a  Powder  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red  Colour  :  Others  ufe  the  Filing  of  Iron  in- 
ftead  of  Steel. 

T  he  aperitive  Saffron  of  Mars  is  commonly 
called  Crocus  Martis  aperitivus ,  or  aperiens ,  and 
is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Dropfy,  and  to 
Vol.  II. 
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cure  the  Green-Sicknefs.  The  Dofe  is  from  ten 
Grains  to  forty,  in  fome  Ele&uary,  Conferve,  or 
Lozenge,  or,  as  Mr.  Lcmery  fays,  with  fome  Pur¬ 
gatives. 

Of  the  ajiringent  Saffron  of  Mars. 

The  aftringent  Saffron  of  Mars,  called  Crocus 
Martis  ajirmgens ,  is  one  of  the  former  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  Mars  walked  feveral  Times  with  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  Crucible,  and  bv 
a  ftrong  Calcination  of  five  or  fix  Hours,  reduced 
to  a  reddifh  Powder,  but  not  fo  beautiful  as  that 
above. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Crocus  is  to  ftop  Blood  when 
voided,  either  above  or  below.  It  is  taken  in  a 
like  Dofe  as  the  former,  in  Medicines  proper  for 
the  Malady.  The  Ancients  have  given  both  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  the  Name 
of  Crocus,  or  Saffron ,  from  their  reddifh  Colours. 

Of  the  Salt  or  Vitriol  of  Mars. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Salt  of  Mars  or  Iron , 
but  the  beft  is  that  which  is  made  by  putting  Oil 
of  Vitriol  and  Spirit  of  Wine  in  an  Iron  Pan^  and 
when  it  has  ftaid  there  three  Weeks  or  a  Month, 
you  will  find  at  the  Bottom  a  greyifh  Salt,  which 
you  muft  dry,  and  then  preferve  it  carefully.  The 
other  Salt  of  Mars  is  made  by  putting  the  Filings 
of  Steel  into  diftilled  V  inegar,  proceeding  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  you  would  make  Salt  of  Saturn , 
as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter.  The  firft  Sali  of  Mars 
is  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  Obftruaions.  The 
Dofe  is  from  four  to  twelve  Grains  in  any  Liquor 
proper  for  the  Diftemper.  As  for  the  Choice  of 
it,  the  whiteft  and  drieft  is  the  beft. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mars. 

Oil  of  Mars,  or  Iron,  as  it  is  improperly  called, 
is  a  Salt  of  Iron  refolved  into  Liquor  in  a  Cellar. 
Some  People  ufe  this  Oil  as  the  Salt,  with  this 
Difference,  that  they  give  it  in  a  larger  Dofe. 

Of  the  Cryftals  of  Mars. 

Cry f  ah  of  Mars  are  made  by  putting  the  Filings 
of  Steel  in  Water,  and  putting  upon  it  a  good 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  by  putting  it  in  a  Cellar  ;  they 
draw  thence  Cryjlals  of  a  greenifh  Colour  ;  which 
being  dried,  are  made  Ufe  of  to  the  fame  Pur¬ 
poses  as  the  Salt  or  the  Oil,  but  they  muft  be  given 
in  leffer  Quantities,  becaufe  of  their  great  Acri¬ 
mony.  Some  Perfons  pretend,  that  by  a  Retort 
they  can  draw  a  Spirit  of  Vitriol  from  thefe  Cryf- 

^  tats  : 
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tais:  But  as  this  Spirit  muft  be  very  weak,  I 
would  not  advife  any  body  to  trouble  themfelves 
about  it. 

Of  the  Tindture,  or  Syrup  of  Mars  with 
Tartar. 

They  draw  from  the  Ruft  or  Filings  of  Iron,  by 
the  Help  of  Tartar  and  boiling  Water,  a  blackifh 
Tin&ure  ;  which  after  having  been  evaporated  and 
reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  Sy?  up ,  is  what 
they  call  Tinfiure,  or  Syrup  of  Mars  ;  others  caufe 
almoft  all  the  Moifture  to  evaporate,  and  fo  make 
that  which  we  call  the  thick  Tinfture ,  or  the  Ex¬ 
tract  of  Mars. 

They  attribute  to  thefe  Tinctures  the  Property 
of  being  very  good  Aperitives;  their  Dofes  are 
different,  for  the  thicker  the  Tincftures  are,  the 
lei's  of  them  muft  be  taken  ;  the  ordinary  Dofe  is 
from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Of  the  Tincture,  or  afiringent  Syrup  o/Mars. 

They  likewife  draw  from  the  Ruft  of  Iron, 
with  the  Lees  of  Wine,  or  the  Juice  of  Quinces, 
or  any  other  aftringent  Juice,  a  TinSlure,  Syrup, 
or  Extract,  to  which  they  attribute  a  binding  Qua¬ 
lity.  The  Dofe  of  thefe  Extra&s  is  likewife  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Thicknefs,  but  the  common  one 
is  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm  in  fome  aftrin¬ 
gent  Liquor. 

Of  Mars  Diaphoretick. 

Mars  Diaphoretick  is  made  of  the  Ruft  of  Iron 
mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sal  Armoniack,  by 
a  fubliming  Veffel  :  they  draw  thence  Flowers 
which  they  diflolve  in  Water,  and  then  precipitate 
therri  by  pouring  upon  the  Diftolution  the  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  deliquium.  1  hey  dry  this  Powder, 
which  being  dried  is  what  they  call  Mars  Dia¬ 
phoretick,  altho’  the  diaphoretick  Virtue,  which 
ft  may  have  got  from  the  Sal  Armoniack  is  not 
very  great,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  all  carried  away  by 
the  Water. 

Iron ,  in  Latin  called  Ferrum  or  Mars, 
Lnnery.  becaufe  the  Aftrologers  pretend  that  this 
Metal  receives  Influences  from  the  Pla¬ 
net  of  thatName,  is  a  Metal  very  hard,  dry,  and 
the  moft  difficult  to  melt  of  all  others.  It  is  natu¬ 
rally  compofed  of  a  vitriolick  Salt,  Sulphur,  and 
Earth,  very  ill  digefted,  and  bound  together,  which 
makes  it  ruft  fo  eaftly.  There  are  feveral  Mines 
of  it  in  Europe ,  and  efpecially  in  France,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Lorrain ,  Normandy,  Burgundy ,  and  Berry. 
They  take  it  up  fometimes  in  a  Mar  cafte,  that  is  oi 
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the  Bignefs  of  Pig  Nuts,  and  of  the  fame  Colour, 
ftreaked  with  ftiining  Metalline  Veins,  fometimes  in 
Sand.  They  wafti  this  Marcafts  to  get  tire  Dirt 
from  it,  then  they  put  it  into  great  Furnaces  made 
on  Purpofe  ;  they  cover  it  with  Charcoal,  Flints, 
and  Potters  Clay,  and  by  means  of  a  very  violent 
Fire,  blown  by  huge  Bellows,  they  put  it  into 
a  Fufton  ;  they  feum  thence  a  Matter  that  is  as 
it  were  vitrified,  refembling  Enamel  ;  then  they 
let  it  run  into  Moulds,  for  great  Wedges,  about 
ten  Feet  long,  and  a  Foot  thick.  This  is  called 
by  the  French ,  Gueufe,  commonly,  Sow-Metal. 
The  Ruft  of  Iron,  is  Iron  penetrated  and  rarified 
by  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  which  the  Latins  call 
Ferrugo-,  it  is  aperitive  by  Urine,  and  aftringent 
by  the  Belly,  proper  for  all  lllneis  caufed  by  Gb- 
ftrudlions,  and  to  ftop  Loofenefs. 

Iron,  made  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  and  feveral 
Times  quenched  in  Water,  renders  the  Water 
aftringent  and  proper  for  Difeales  of  the  Belly. 
The  Waters  of  a  Smith’s  Forge  retaining  fome 
faline  and  vitriolick  Particles  of  the  Iron,  are  aftrin¬ 
gent  by  the  Belly,  and  aperitive  by  Elrine. 

Steel  is  Iron  rendered  more  hard,  more  corn- 
pad!,  more  fine,  and  polifhed,  by  Calcination  and 
dipping  it  in  Water.  To  do  this,  they  lay  Iron, 
and  the  Hoofs  of  Animals,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum, 
in  a  Furnace  made  on  Purpofe,  near  the  Mines  : 
they  put  Fire  to  it,  and  when  the  Meta!  is  foftened 
and  almoft  melted,  they  dip  it  in  cold  Water,  that 
fo  the  Pores  which  were  opened  by  the  Force  of 
the  Fire,  may  immediately  be  fhut  up  ;  and  they 
oftentimes  repeat  the  Calcination  and  the  Dipping. 

The  Hoofs  of  Animals,  burnt  in  the  Fire,  pro¬ 
duce  two  Effects  :  The  firft  is,  that  they  diffipate 
the  moft  volatile,  the  moft  faline,  and  the  moft 
rarified  Particles  of  the  Metal.  The  fécond  is. 
That  a  Portion  of  the  volatile  Salt  which  thefe  Hoofs 
do  naturally  contain,  is  introduced  into  the  Pores 
of  the  Metal.  Now  this  Salt  being  rendered  an 
Alcali  by  the  Calcination,  it  abforbs  and  deftroys 
the  Points  of  the  vitriolick  Salt,  and  the  Acid 
which  remained  in  the  Iron  ;  fo  that  the  Motion 
of  this  Salt  being  relaxed,  the  Metal  does  no 
longer  rarify  itfelf  fo  much,  which  may  contribute 
to  give  a  good  Quality  to  the  Steel  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  that  it  gains,  comes  from  the  Water  it 
is  dipt  in,  which  is  made  on  Purpofe.  They  make 
Steel  in  many  Places  of  France,  Italy ,  Piedmont , 
and  Hungary  ;  but  the  beft  is  made  in  Germany, 
at  a  Town  called  Kernent.  Steel  ought  to  be 
brittle,  of  a  fine  Grain,  and  white. 

The  Filings  of  Steel  are  proper  to  remove  Ob- 
ftrudtions,  for  the  Jaundice,  and  for  Difeafcs  of 
the  Spleen.  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a 
Drachm. 

Water, 
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Water,  in  which  red-hotSteel  has  been  quenched, 
called  Chalibeate  Water,  is  an  Aftringent. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Iron  there  Ihould  be 
two  fuch  very  differing  and  oppofite  Qualities,  as 
•  sl  DryinS  an^  Moiftening,  Opening  and  Ob- 
ffruéling,  Aftringing  and  Relaxing.  Thefe  Qua¬ 
lities  are  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  mixed  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Body  ;  the  relaxing  Quality,  to  the 
laline  and  more  volatile  Part;  the  Aftringent,  to 
the  Earthy,  and  that  which  is  more  fixed. 

The  Salt  of  Iron  is  made  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner.  Take  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  of  Sulphur  per  Cam- 
fanum,  two  Pounds  ;  Water,  two  Gallons  ;  mix 
them  well  in  a  well-glazed  earthen  Jar,  by  dropping 
the  Oil  into  the  Water,  and  ftirring  it  well  with 
a  wooden  Rod;  put  into  this  Mixture,  of  Filings 
of  Iron  two  Pounds  or  more,  ftirring  it  for  half 
an  ftour,  then  let  it  fettle  ;  decant  off  the  clear 
Vater,  filter,  and  put  it  into  a  Frying-Pan,  which 
over  a  Charcoal  Fire  evaporate  to  Drinefs,  and 
fo  there  will  remain  a  pure  white  Salt  at  the  Bottom. 

7  his  Salt  cures  and  opens  the  worft  Obftru&ions  in 
the  Womb  or  Bowels  ;  it  fometimes  purges,  and 
may  be  given  to  half  a  Scruple  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine 
alone,  or  fweetened  with  Syrup  of  Violets. 

After  the  Filings  of  Iron  are  turned  into  Ruff, 
and  a  Twfture  extruded  from  thence,  the  Faces 
are  a  Kind  of  Crocus  made  without  fire,  which  are 
drying ^and  binding,  good  againft  Fluxes,  Bloody 
Flux,  Gonorrhoeas,  Whites  in  Women,  &c.  They 
dry  up  Ulcers  and  Wounds,  flop  all  Fluxes  of  Blood, 
the  I  lux  of  the  Terms  and  Hemorrhoids;  they 
ftiengthen  the  Liver,  dry  up  the  Water  in  Drop- 
fies,  and  running  Ulcers  in  the  Legs.  Given 
from  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm,  in  a  proper  Ve¬ 
hicle,  every  Night  going  to  Bed. 

The  Copperas,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  is  made  in 
great  Quantities  by  a  cementatory  Calcination, 
then  perfected  by  Diffolution,  Evaporation,  and 
Cryftallization. 

Not  only  the  Salt  of  Iron,  but  the  Tindures, 
are  faid  to  open  Obftrudions  of  the  Reins,  cure 
Ulcers  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  help  the  Choiick, 
Weaknefs  of  Stomach,  or  Want  of  Appetite  ;  it 
gives  eafe  in  the  Gout,  and  other  Pains  of  the 
Joints,  both  by  inward  taking,  and  outward  Ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Ruff  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  and  mixed  with  Vi- 
negar,  applied,  is  good  againft 'Fetters,  Ringworms, 
ucabs,  and  running  Sores,  or  Breakings-out,  though 
of  many  Years  Continuance,  efpeciallyif  a  little 
Roch  Alum  ce  mixed  with  it  ;  it  alfo  takes  away  the 
St.  Anthony's  Fire ,  or  any  other  leffer  Heats  and 
Inflammations. 

[No  Metal  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  Ufes  of 
Life  as  Iron,  and  by  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Crea¬ 


tor,  none  is  found  fo  plentifully  in  almoft  every 
Country.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth  in  very 
different  Forms,  in  fome  Mines  it  is  found  pure, 
either  granulated  or  in  Lumps  ;  in  others  it  is 
met  with  in  a  heavy  Stone  of  a  dark  yellow  or 
reddilh  Colour,  or  in  a  heavy  yellowifh  or  reddiffn 
Earth.  Some  Ores  yield  the  Metal  contained  in 
them  only  by  breaking,  and  a  few  Hours  Fufion, 
others  require  a  great  deal  of  Labour  to  feparàtè 
it,  and  the  Addition  of  Lime,  Marie,  or  Stones, 
to  facilitate  the  Fufion. 

.  T!le  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Iron  to  that  of  Gold, 
is  as  three  to  feven,  or  thereabout;  it  is  diffolvable 
by  all  ftrong  Acids,  and  when  expofed  to  the  Focus 
of  a  ftrong  Burning-Glafs  on  a  Tile  prefently  melts, 
and  then  becomes  a  brittle  half  vitrified  Sufcftance’ 
but  if  laid  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal  in  the  fame  Fo¬ 
cus,  it  melts  and  flies  all  off  in  Sparkles.  It  conffts 
of  a  bituminous  inflammable  Principle,  a  vitriolick 
Salt,  and  a  vitriolick  vitrifiable  Earth.  This  Earth 
united  with  any  inflammable  Subftance  by  Fire, 
will  become  Iron,  which  accordingly  is  feen  in 
burning  inflammable  Bodies,  in  the  Allies  of  which 
Iron  difeovers  itfelf  to  the  Magnet,  tho’  no  Signs 
of  Iron  are  before  difcoverable  in  thefe  Subftances 
even  when  reduced  to  the  fineft  Powder. 

That  the  vitriolick  Salt  is  likewife  in  confiderable 
Quantity,  is  evident  from  the  Solubility  of  Iron 
in  Ample  Water,  from  the  Tafte  of  the  Water  in 
which  Iron  had  been  in  Part  diffolved,  and  from 
the  Heat  which  Filings  of  Iron  conceive  on  often 
fprinkling  with  Water,  which  arifes  from  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Salts  on  the  metallick  Earth. 

,  For  medicinal  Ufes  Iron  is  preferable  to  Steel; 
the  Ample  Powder  of  the  Filings  is  by  manv  faid 
to  be  better  in  many  Cafes  than  any  Preparation  of 
it  ;  the  Salt,  which  is  alfo  much  ufed,  we  make  by 
putting  warm  Water  acidulated  with  Spirit  of  Vi¬ 
triol  on  the  Filings  of  Iron,  and  after  a  warm  In- 
fufionof  twenty-four  Hours,  ftltritating  the  Liquor 
and  evaporating  it  to  a  Pellicle,  and  fetting  it  'in  a 
cool  Place,  where  it  yields  us  a  Salt  in  beautiful 
green  Cryftals.] 

5.  Of  Quickfilver. 

j'  HAT  which  we  call  Quickfilver,  crude  and 

running  Mercury,  Hydrargyrie,  liquid  Silver, 
the  Proteus  of  Nature,  the  fugitive  Salt,  or  the 
mineral  Spirit,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Charas ,  a 
metallick,  or  mineral  Liquor,  of  a  volatile  Nature, 
found  in  the  Mines,  and  compofed,  as  is  believed, 
of  a  white  fulphureous  Earth,  and  of  its  own 
proper  mternal  Mercury.  Some  Authors,  and 
Mr.  Charas  amongft  the  reft,  fay,  that  Mercury 
is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  Rank  of  Metals  :  they 
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have  given  it  the  Name  of  a  Semi  Metal,  becaufe 
it  is  neither  hard  nor  malleable  as  the  true  Metals 
are,  yet  it  eafily  unites  itfelf  to  any  other  Metal, 
efpecially  to  Gold,  to  which  it  often  ferves  as  an 
Intermediate  to  join  it  to  other  Metals.  Its  Co¬ 
lour  of  Silver,  and  the  Difpofition  it  has  to  Mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  call  it  Quickfilver  p, 
from  the  fame  Colour,  and  its  Fluidity,  it  is 
named  Hydrargyrum ,  that  is  to  fay,  watry  Silver, 
or  water  Silver.  I  hey  call  it  Mercury  from  the 
Analogy  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  bear  to  the  Planet 
of  the  fame  Name,  or  becaufe  of  the  Variety  of 
the  Shapes  it  can  take,  fuitable  to  what  the  Hea¬ 
thens  reprefented  of  that  Deity.  It  is  hkewife  lor 
the  fame  Reafon,  and  the  Diverfity  of  Colours  that 
may  be  given  it,  that  it  is  named  Proteus  ;  and  from 
its  Fluidity  and  Volatility,  it  is  called  the  Fugitive 
Salt. 


Book  II 

• 

the  King  of  Spain  has  exprelly  prohibited  theTranf- 
portation  of  it  into  other  Countries,  has  made  it 
fo  fcarce  as  it  is  at  prefent,  as  well  as  the  natural 
Cinnabar.  Some  modern  Authors  have  faid,  that 
there  is  Quickfilver  found  in  the  Indies ,  Poland , 
Germany ,  and  even  in  France ,  which  perhaps- 
may  be  true  1  But  notwithstanding  all  tne  i  ains  I 
have  taken,  I  could  never  difeover  the  I'ruth  of 
it.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  a  Mine  of  Cinnabar 
was  lately  found  in  Normandy ,  between  St.  Lo 
and  Charenton ,  near  a  Place  called  Le  F. [je  Rouge  ; 
but  the  great  Charges  of  it  obliged  them  to  flop  it 
up  again.  It  is  an  Obfervation  ot  ivlr.  Leuury  s, 
that  Quickfilver  is  ufually  found  under  Mountains 
covered  with  white  Stones,  which  are  as  brittle  as 
Chalk.  The  Plants  which  grow  upon  thefe  Moun¬ 
tains  feem  greener  and  larger  than  elfewnere,  but 
the  Trees  which  are  near  the  Quickfilver  Mine, 


Quickfilver  is  found  in  the  Mines  after  different  rarely  produce  Fruits  or  Flowers,  and  their  Leaves 
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Manners,  fometimes  inclofed  in  its  own  Mineral, 
and  fometimes  as  fluid  as  we  fee  it  ;  and  this  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  found  fo  naturally,  fome  have  given  the 
Name  of  Virgin  Mercury,  they  find  it  fometimes 
amongft  Earth  and  Stones,  and  very  often  embo¬ 
died  in  a  natural  Cinnabar,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 
They  who  take  Quickfilver  from  its  Ore,  make 
ufe  of  great  Iron  Retorts  to  feparate  it  from  its 
Mineral,  or  the  other  hard  Bodies  with  which  it 
is  joined,  and  by  the  Means  ot  I  ire  and  frefii 
Water,  into  which  it  falls,  they  render  it  fluid, 
fo  as  we  commonly  have  it.  The  Ore  of  the 
Mercury  is  fo  like  Antimony  of  PoiJlou ,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Rays  or  Streaks,  which  are 


come  out  later  than  in  other  Places. 

One  of  the  Signs  that  difeover  a  Mine  of  Quick¬ 
filver,  is  when  in  the  Month  of  April  ox  May  there 
come  thick  Miffs  or  Vapours  out  of  one  particular 
Place,  which  cannot  rife  far  in  the  Air  becaufe  of 
their  Weight  :  It  is  to  fuch  a  Place  that  they  go  to 
look  for  tins  Metal,  and  efpecially  if  by  chance  it  is 
fituated  eppoffte  to  the  Noi  th  V  ind,  for  then  they 
think  the  Mine  will  prove  the  beft.  They  likewife 
find  a  great  deal  of  Water  about  thefe  Mines,  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  draw  off  at  the  foot  ot  the 
Mountain,  before  you  can  come  to  work  them. 

Chufe  fuch  Quickfilver  as  is  white,  running, 
clean,  of  a  lively  and  beautiful  Water,  and  rejedt 


it  were  not  lor  tne  rxays  woumu,  »»iuu.  ^  .  v  . 

fomewhat  whiter,  there  is  no  Body  that  could  find  that,  which  being  put  into  any  Copper  effels,  fuch 
iuiiitwmi  vviiiLw,  j  .  i *  "I  o  nn/'f  •  .r  others.  aoDears  like 


the  Difference  ;  when  it  is  found  running  or  liquid 
in  the  Ground,  the  Slaves  who  take  it  up  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  make  it  run  through  Chamois  Lea¬ 
ther  to  clean fe  it  from  its  Impurities.  T.  here  are 
but  few  Places  in  Europe  from  whence  they  take 
Quickfilver,  which  are  Hungary  and  Spain ,  and 
the  Mines  of  Frioli  which  belong  to  the  Venetians. 
The  Quickfilver  Mines  are  fo  deep,  that  I  have 
been  informed  it  is  a  Work- of  five  Hours  to  def- 
cend  into  them.  H  he  Frioli  Quickfilver  is  brought 
into  France  by  Way  of  Mar Jeilles ,  that  of  Flun- 
garv  is  carried  to  Vienna  in  Aujlria ,  and  from 
thence  to  Holland,  from  whence  we  have  it.  1  hat 
of  Spain  is  tranfported  to  Peru ,  to  ferve  to  purify 
their  Gold  and  Silver,  as  I  have  obferved  before. 
The  Spanijh  Quickfilver  was  once  common  enough 
in  France  ;  this  Quickfilver  being  put  upon  Silver 
a  little  heated,  had  the  Property  of  gilding  the 
Superficies,  and  of  giving  tire  Silver  a  very  fine 
Gold  Colour  ;  this  rich  Quality,  according  to  fome 
Alchymifts,  which  in  Reality  is  nothing,  and  the 
Difficulty  there  is  of  having  it  at  prefent,  becaufe 


as  Scales  of  a  Balance,  or  others,  appears  like 
Lead  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  its  Colour  is  brown, 
and  it  leaves  Tails  or  Trains  behind  it,  as  ii  it 
were  roapy,  or  flicks  to  tire  Hands  when  you 
handle  it  ;  which  is  of  no  fmall  Confequence,  ce- 
caufe  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Quickfilver  that  is 
confirmed,  is  made  Ufe  ofby  Looking- glals-Maxers, 
Goldfmiths,  Burnifhers,  Gilders,  and  others  ;  and 
if  by  Mifchance  or  Roguery,  in  fuch  a  laicci  of 
Quickfilver,  as  is  ufed  at  one  boiling,  there  firould 
be  one  Pound  of  Lead,  it  would  fpoil  all  their 

W  orks.  . 

Befides  the  Qualities  before-mentioned,  which 
ought  to  be  in  Quickfilver,  one  may  prove  it  by 
putting  a  little  of  it  in  a  Silver  Spoon,  and  letting  it 
evaporate  over  the  Fire  ;  if  there  remains  a  yellow 
it  is  a  Mark  that  it  is  natural  ;  if  it  leaves 
black  one,  it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  mixed  with 


Spot, 


Lead  or  Tin.  Quickfilver  is  a  Matter  fo  very 
weighty,  that  Mr.  De  Furetiere  fays,  that  a 
folid  Foot  of  Mercury  weighs  nine  hundred  forty 
feven  Pound,  and  that  a  cubical  Foot  of  the  Seine 
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Water  weighs  but  feventy  Pound  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
a  Veflel  which  will  hold  thirty  five  Pints  of  the 
Water  of  the  River  Seine,  according  to  the  Paris 
Meafure,  will  contain  nine  hundred  forty  feven 
Pounds  of  Quickfilver.  As  Quickfilver  is  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  weighty,  fo  it  is  no  lefs  ftrong  ;  fince  a 
fifty  Pound  Weight  of  Iron  being  put  upon  a 
Bouillon  of  Quickfilver,  which,  as  it  comes  from 
Holland,  is  generally  a  hundred  and  threefcore  or 
fourfcore  Pounds,  it  fhall  no  more  fink  in  it  than 
if  it  were  an  Ounce,  which  I  could  never  have 
believed,  unlefs  I  myfelf  had  feen  it.  As  to  the 
Properties  of  Quickfilver,  they  are  fo  great,  that 
they  exceed  Imagination  ;  fome  Perfons  pretend, 
that  a  Drachm  Weight  of  Quickfilver  has  the  fame 
Effedl  as  any  greater  Quantity  whatever  ;  and 
that  if  they  prefcribe  it  in  large  Dofes,  as  they  do 
fometimes,  efpecially  in  the  Miferere,  or  Twilling 
of  the  Guts,  it  is  only  that  it  may  pafs  the  falter, 
and  difentangle  the  Bowels.  It  is  likewife  a  fur- 
prizing  thing,  that  into  whatfoever  Shape  you  me- 
tamorphofe  Mercury,  you  may  make  it  return  to 
its  firft  State  of  Nature,  and  that  with  a  very  fmall 
Diminution.  Borrichius ,  a  Danijh  Chymift,  fays, 
in  his  Book  of  Chymiftry,  that  having  operated 
upon  fome  Mercury  for  a  Twelvemonth  together, 
and  having  reduced  it  into  feveral  Forms,  it  took 
its  own  Shape  again  in  the  Fire,  at  laft,  by  the 
Means  of  a  little  Salt  of  Tartar.  The  great 
Confumption  of  Quickfilver,  efpecially  in  France , 
is  the  Reafon  why  the  Dutch  have  raifed  it  two 
Stivers  of  their  Money  in  the  Pound,  which  is 
three  Sous,  or  three  Pence  of  ours.  And  fince  they 
bave,  for  a  long  l  ime,  engrofled  that  Merchan¬ 
dize,  it  is  not  fold  there  under  fix  and  thirty  Sous 
tire  Pound.  I  lhall  not  here  recount  the  feveral 
Virtues  that  are  attributed  to  this  Metal,  becaufe 
lèverai  Authors  have  treated  of  them,  nor  decide 
the  Controverfy,  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot  ;  but 
I  mull  fay  this,  that  it  is  fo  cold,  externally,  that 
it  is  imposable  to  hold  one’s  Hand  in  a  Quantity 
of  Quickfilver  for  the  Space  of  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour.  It  is  wrong  to  think,  as  fome  modern  Au¬ 
thors  have  written,  that  the  Dutch  turn  Mercury 
into  Cinnabar,  totranfport  it  into  other  Places,  and 
that  for  thefe  three  following  Reafons  :  Firjl,  Be¬ 
caufe  Quickfilver  is  eafily  tranfported  in  Sheep  Skins, 
put  into  Barrels,  and  Idled  up  with  Straw  or  Shav¬ 
ings,  The  fécond  is,  that  if  we  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
vive  Cinnabar  into  Mercury,  we  could  not  afford 
it  at  the  Price  we  do  :  And  all  the  Mercury  that  is 
reduced  in  Holland  into  Cinnabar,  is  ufed  in  France 
and  other  Places  as  Cinnabar,  atleaft  there  are  only 
fome  very  curious  People,  who  refolve  to  have 
their  Mercury  pure  and  neat,  who  give  themfelves 
the  Trouble  to  revive  it.  In  the  third  Place,  when 
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the  Dutch  have  a  Mind  to  make  their  Quickfilver 
portable,  they  fix  it  very  eafily,  and  put  it  into  all 
forts  of  Veflels,  even  into  Paper,  and  fend  it  to  them 
who  have  the  Secret  to  make  it  run  again  without 
any  Charges. 

Quickfilver ,  called  in  Latin  Hydrar-  Lemery. 
gyrus,  Mer curias.  Argentum  Vivum,  and 
by  theChymifis  Azock,  is  a  Metal,  or  Semi  Metal, 
fluid,  running,  of  the  Colour  of  Silver,  very  weighty, 
and  yet  volatile,  penetrating,  uniting,  and  amalga¬ 
mating  itfelf  with  Gold  and  Silver.  It  is  found  in  fe¬ 
veral  Mines  in  Europe,  as  in  Hungary,  and  in  Spain  ; 
and  there  is  one  Mine  difcovered  about  forty  Years 
fince  in  Normandy. 

As  Mercury  is  a  very  fluid  Body,  fo  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  taken  up  than  other  Metals,  for  it 
infinuates  itfelf  into  Earths,  and  into  the  Clefts  of 
Stones,  fo  that  you  often  lofe  the  Sight  of  it  when 
you  think  you  are  juft  going  to  take  it  up.  People 
are  forced  to  go  very  deep  in  the  Ground  to  find 
it,  and  the  Men  cannot  work  very  many  Years  at  it 
before  they  have  the  Palfy  ;  fo  that  few  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  but  Criminals  condemned  to  Punifh- 
ment. 

The  Quickfilver  is  not  always  taken  out  of  the 
Mine  neat  and  running,  but  it  is  generally  mixed 
with  Earth,  or  reduced  into  a  natural  Cinnabar 
by  fome  Portion  of  Sulphur  that  it  had  met  with. 
That  which  has  but  a  little  Earth  with  it  may  be 
feparated  by  making  it  pafs  through  Leather  ;  but 
when  it  has  a  great  deal  of  Earth,  or  other  Im¬ 
purities,  it  muft  be  put  into  Iron  Retorts  placed 
upon  a  Furnace,  to  which  they  fit  a  Recipient 
full  of  Water,  and  blow  the  Fire  under  the  Re¬ 
tort  till  it  becomes  fierce,  and  makes  the  Mercury 
diftil  into  the  Water.  Iron  Retorts  are  the  moil 
preferable  on  this  Occafion,  becaufe  the  Quickfil¬ 
ver  endeavouring  to  get  to  this  Metal,  feparates 
itfelf  the  more  willingly  from  the  Earth,  and  is  the 
more  difpofed  to  be  rarified  and  pufhed  on  by  the 
Fire. 

One  is  not  always  allured  of  the  Purity  of  the 
Mercury  that  is  fold  by  the  Merchant,  for  it  may 
be  vitiated  by  fome  Mixture  which  was  made  in 
the  Mine,  and  could  not  be  feparated  by  the  Lea¬ 
ther  ;  or  by  the  Addition  of  Lead,  or  fome  other 
Metal  or  Mineral,  that  theSophifticators  may  have 
put  into  it  :  it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  purify  it  be¬ 
fore  you  ufe  it. 

The  Method  of  the  Ancients  to  purify  their  Mer¬ 
cury,  and,  as  they  laid,  at  the  fame  Time  to  correct 
its  cold  Quality,  which  they  faid  it  had  in  the 
fourth  Degree,  was  by  mixing  it  in  a  Stone  Mor¬ 
tar,  with  Salt  and  Sage  in  Powder,  and  beating 
this  Mixture  for  an  Hour  together  with  a  wooden 
Peftle,  and  afterwards  flraining  it  through  a  Skin  ; 
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by  this  Means  they  rendered  it  clear  and  beautiful  : 
But  they  had  only  taken  off  a  fuperficial  Impurity 
which  was  of  no  Confequence,  which  the  Quick- 
filver  by  rolling  about  contracted  in  the  Vefftds  of 
Leather  or  Earth  it  was  kept  or  tranfported  in  : 
If  there  were  any  Metal  or  metallick  Matter  in 
the  Quickfilver,  it  would  pafs  with  it  through  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  that  could  make  no  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  it  ;  as  for  the  pretended  cold  Quality  of 
the  Mercury,  that  could  not  be  corrected  by  this 
Preparation,  and  in  fliort  the  Metal  continued  in 
much  the  fame  Condition  as  before. 

The  Jure  Means  of  having  Quickfilver  as  pure 
as  it  is  poffible,  is  to  revive  it  from  Cinnabar  after 
the  following  Manner  : 

Mix  together  two  equal  Parts  of  Powder  of 
Cinnabar,  and  Filings  of  Iron,  and  fill  about  a 
half,  or  two  thirds  of  a  Retort  with  them,  place 
it  on  a  reverberating  Furnace,  and  fit  to  it  aGlafs 
Recipient  full  of  Water,  without  luting  the  Joints; 
encreafe  the  Fire  to  the  fourth  Degree,  you  will 
find  the  Quickfilver  diftil  and  fall  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Recipient  ;  keep  it  on  the  Fire  till  no  more 
will  rife,  and  you  will  have  got  thirteen  Ounces  of 
running  Mercury,  from  one  Pound  of  Cinnabar  ; 
wafh  it,  and  having  dried  it  with  Linen  Cloths, 
ftrain  it  through  Leather.  We  may  be  fecure 
that  this  Mercury  is  pure,  becaufe  if  any  Portion 
of  Metal  or  Mineral  had  been  mixed  in  the  Mine 
with  the  Quickfilver,  of  which  the  Cinnabar  was 
made,  it  would  have  remained  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Veffel,  and  would  not  have  been  able  to  rife 
with  the  Mercury  and  the  Sulphur  ;  and  if  after 
the  Sublimation  any  ftrange  Body  had  been  mingled 
with  the  Cinnabar,  this  Impurity,  of  what  Nature 
foever,  would  be  feparated  by  the  Revivification 
or  Diftillation  that  I  have  been  fpeaking  of.  The 
Recipient  muff  be  filled  with  Water,  that  the 
Mercury  which  afcends  in  a  Vapour  from  the 
Retort,  may  by  the  Coldnefs  thereof,  be  con- 
denfed  into  a  Liquor;  but  the  joining  of  the  Re¬ 
cipient  with  the  Retort,  muff  not  be  luted,  becaufe 
that  in  the  Diftillation  there  always  arifes  a  great 
Quantity  of  Sulphur  from  the  Cinnabar,  which 
would  mix  itfelf  with  the  Mercury,  if  it  could 
not  find  a  Place  to  get  out  at,  and  would  reduce 
it  to  a  Sort  of  grey  Pafte,  fo  that  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  diftil  it  a  fécond  Time. 

The  Iron,  upon  this  Occafion,  ferve  as  an  Al¬ 
kali  to  feparate  the  Acids  of  the  Sulphur,  which 
held  the  Mercury  in  the  Cinnabar;  and  this  Mer¬ 
curybeing  difengaged  from  its  Bonds,  comes  into  a 
Condition  of  being  rarified  and  pufhed  on  by  the 
Fire.  Quick  Lime  produces  the  fame  Effect  as 
the  Iron,  but  then  there  mull  be  thrice  the  Quan¬ 
tity. 
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The  Fluidity  of  the  Mercury  proceeds  from  this, 
that  thé  infenfible  Particles,  of  which  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  edmpofed,  are  all  fpherical  or  round  ;  for 
their  Figure  rendering  them  uncapable  of  hooking 
one  into  the  other,  they  roll  about  continually. 
The  fame  Reafon  explains  why  this  Metal,  though  it 
be  fo  heavy,  flrould  eafily  be  volatilized  by  the  Fire  ; 
for  its  round  Parts  being  always  difunited,  and 
having  no  Tie  of  one  to  the  other,  are  all  feve- 
rally  light,  and  in  a  proper  Condition  to  be  pufhed 
forward,  and  elevated  by  the  Fire.  That  which 
makes  the  Solidity  and  Firmnefs  of  other  Metals 

is,  that  their  infenfible  Particles  having  divers  Fi¬ 
gures,  are  fo  hooked,  bound,  and  exactly  united 
one  to  tire  other,  that  the  Fire  has  no  Power  to 
feparate  them,  fo  as  to  let  them  be  elevated. 

Quickfilver  is  a  Remedy  for  the  Miferere ,  in 
which  the  Patient  fwallows  a  Pound  or  more  :  It 
is  voided  by  Stool,  without  any  Alteration. 

They  ufe  crude  Mercury  to  kill  the  Worms, 
they  boil  it  in  Water,  and  then  give  the  Patient 
the  Decoction  to  drink,  which  muft  have  taken 
but  a  very  fmall  Impreffion  let  it  have  boiled  never 
fo  long;  for  the  Metal  is  found  to  be  of  the  fame 
Weight,  and  the  Decoction  has  no  other  Colour, 
Tafte,  or  Smell  than  common  boiling  Water  ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  fail  of  producing  a  good  Effect. 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Veffel  in  which  the 
Mercury  is  boiled  be  of  Earth  or  Glafs,  and  not 
of  Metal,  becaufe  the  Quickfilver  would  penetrate 

it.  Mercury  kills  Lice  and  other  Infects  that  in- 
fed!  the  Body  ;  it  cures  the  Itch,  Tetters,  and  ve¬ 
nereal  Diftempers.  It  refolves  and  diftipates  hard 
Tumours  in  the  Glands  and  other  Parts.  It  re¬ 
moves  Obftrudfions,  applied  outwardly  or  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  feveral 
Unguents  and  Plaifters.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Re¬ 
medies  in  Phyfick,  to  diftipate  and  eradicate  the 
groffeft,  moft  foul,  malignant,  and  inveterate  Hu¬ 
mours. 

One  of  the  moft  furprifing  Effects  that  Mercury 
produces,  is  to  raife  a  Salivation,  and  fo  carry  off 
the  very  Radix  or  Root  of  the  Diftemper  in  all 
venereal  Foulneffes.  To  explain  this,  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  the  venereal  Virus  confifts  in  a  Hu¬ 
mour  that  is  fait  or  acid,  tartarous  and  grofs  ;  which 
fermenting  by  Degrees,  corrupts  the  Blood  and 
other  Humours,  and  caufes  all  the  ill  Accidents 
that  follow  it. 

The  Particles  of  Mercury  which  enter  into  the 
Body,  either  by  Frictions  of  mercurial  Ointments, 
or  by  the  Mouth,  being  rarified,  are  diftributed 
as  a  Fume,  and  apply  themfelves  particularly  to 
the  Virus ,  becaufe  this  acid  Matter  is  more  capable 
of  uniting  with  them  than  any  other  Subftance. 
They  penetrate  the  Venom,  and  arc  penetrated 
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by  its  acid  Salt,  almoft  in  the  fame  Manner  as  it 
happens  in  the  Mixture  that  is  made  when  one 
would  prepare  the  corrofive  Sublimate.  The  Heat 
and  the  Circulation  of  Humours  foon  make  this 
Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Acid  elevate  and  fub- 
lime  itfelf  to  the  Brain,  as  the  Fire  elevates  the 
corrofive  Sublimate  in  a  Matrafs,  upon  which 
the  Head,  the  Gums,  the  Palate,  and  the  Tongue, 
are  ulcerated  ;  the  filivary  Velfels  are  relaxed  ;  and 
there  are  the  fame  Pains  as  if  the  corrofive  Subli¬ 
mate  was  put  upon  fome  Part  that  was  excoriated. 
Thefe  Accidents  are  accompanied  by  a  copious  and 
involuntary  Salivation,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours  that  defcend  from  the 
Brain,  and  the  Relaxation  of  all  the  falivary  VelTels. 
This  Flux  continues  till  all  the  acrid,  virulent,  and 
mercurial  Humours  are  evacuated. 

Since  there  is  nothing  able  to  fubdue  thefe  vene¬ 
real  Diltempers  fo  fpeedily,  fafely,  and  effedlually 
as  Mercury,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fee  the  feveral 
Ways,  by  which  it  may  be  prepared  as  well  for 
external  as  internal  Ufes. 

An  Ointment,  called  the  Neapolitan  Ointment, 
is  prepared  after  the  following  Manner  for 
external  Ufes. 

Take  of  Quickfilver,  clcanfed  and  ftrained 
through  Leather,  three  Ounces;  kill  it  in  a  marble  or 
wooden  Mortar,with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  adding  of  Hogs-Lard,  fix  Ounces; 
beat  the  Mercury  and  the  Lard  well  together,  until 
the  Quickfilver  difappear,  and  make  an  Ointment 
to  raife  a  Salivation  after  the  following  Manner  : 

Firft  bleed  the  Patient  once  or  twice,  or  oftner, 
if  you  fee  Occafion  for  it  ;  then  purge  him  according 
to  the  Strength  and  natural  Conftitution  of  his 
'Body,  making  ufe  of  a  Bath,  half  Bath,  and  Broths, 
with  proper  and  fuitable  Herbs,  fo  as  to  render 
the  Humours  more  fluid,  and  fitting  to  rife  upon 
a  Salivation,  taking  Care  that  the  Salivation  be 
raifed,  carried  on,  and  promoted  leifurely  and 
gradually  ;  for  in  this  refpect  moft  of  our  old 
Surgeons  have  erred,  and  not  a  few  of  our  late 
Surgeons  do  Hill  err,  in  railing  a  Salivation  too 
haftily,  and  to  fuch  a  Height,  that  the  Mouth, 
Tongue,  and  Tonfils  are  frequently  feized  with 
a  Gangrene  ;  wherefore  a  Salivation  ought  to  be 
raifed  by  Degrees,  and  the  Mouth  often  looked  into, 
fo  as  that  the  Signs  of  an  approaching  Salivation 
may  be  duly  and  clearly  diicerned  :  Wherefore 
placing  the  Patient  before  a  good  and  clear  Fire, 
being  firft  covered  with  Clothes  fuitable  to  his  Dif- 
temper,  begin  the  Fri&ion  at  firft  with  half 
an  Ounce  of  Neapolitan  Ointment ,  anointing 
him  from  the  Soles  of  his  Feet  to  the  Calves  of 
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his  Legs.  Upon  the  fécond  Night  ufe  about  two 
Ounces  more  of  the  feme  Ointment,  in  anointing 
him  from  the  Calves  of  his  Legs  to  his  Knees  ; 
And  upon  the  third  Day  let  him  reft,  efpecially  if 
you  perceive  the  Signs  of  an  approaching  Saliva¬ 
tion,  that  is,  an  extraordinary  Heat  and  Drynefs 
ol  the  Mouth,  a  Swelling  of  the  Gums  and  Salivai 
Glands,  attended  with  a  frequent  Spitting.  Upon 
the  fourth  Day,  having  fearched  the  Mouth  to  try 
whether  the  Orifices  ot  the  Excretory  Velfels  be 
feized  with  an  Inflammation,  or  ftnall  Ulcers,  ano¬ 
ther  F ridlion  is  to  be  performed  with  two  or  three 
Ounces  of  the  Ointment,  anointing  from  the  Knees 
to  the  Middle  of  the  1  highs  ;  and  upon  the  fifth 
Day  the  Patient  is  to  reft  again,  abftaining  from 
the  Ufe  of  the  Ointment,  efpecially  if  you  ob- 
ferve  the  Ulcers  to  enlarge,  and  a  laudable  Sali¬ 
vation  to  come  on  ;  but  this  depends  upon  the 
Nature  of  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Strength  of  the 
Patient  ;  for  fome  require  but  fourFri&ions,  others 
more  ;  and  nothing  is  more  to  be  feared  and  avoided 
than  too  high  a  Salivation  :  If  a  fourth  Fridtion 
be  required,  it  is  to  be  performed  with  two  or  three 
Ounces  of  the  Ointment,  anointing  from  the 
Middle  of  the  T  highs  to  the  Loins,  Hips,  and 
privy  Members  ;  and  if  a  Fridlion  Ihould  happen 
to  be  required  a  fifth  Time,  you  are  to  anoint 
the  Hips  and  privy  Members  over  again,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Arms,  and  all  the  upper  Parts  of  the 
Body,  except  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Breaft. 

If  the  ft  onfils  fhould  happen  to  be  feized  with 
a  Gangrene,  by  Means  of  too  high  a  Salivation, 
then  having  taken  away  fome  Quantity  of  Blood, 
you  mult  inftantly  have  Recourfe  to  Purgation, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  more  effedlual  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  frequently  repeated,  if  neceflary,  and 
the  Clothes  wherewith  the  Patient  was  covered, 
during  the  Time  of  the  Fricftion,  muft  be  taken 
oft.  Such  a  Salivation  is  approved  of,  whereby 
about  two  or  three  Pints  of  a  vifeous  or  glutinous 
Humour  are  difeharged  every  Day,  and  which  is 
fully  accomplifhed  in  the  Space  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  Days,  or  a  Month  at  fartheft.  After  the  Sali¬ 
vation  is  over,  the  Patient  is  to  be  expofed  to  the 
Air,  and  refrefhed  and  recruited  by  the  Help  of  a 
Bath,  Broths,  and  Foods  of  a  good  Nounfhment  ;  or 
elfe  he  muft  make  ufe  of  a  Diet-Drink  made  of  the 
fudorifick  Woods  and  Roots  for  fome  Time  after. 

Some  raife  a  Salivation  by  Emplaftration,  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  the  Piailler  of  Vigo,  otherwife  called 
the  Piailler  of  Frogs,  with  a  fourfold  Quantity  of 
Mercury.  Others  raife  it  with  the  Fumes  of 
Cinnabar  ;  and  this  is  called  Fumigation,  which  is 
a  very  good  Way,  efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  troubled 
with  W  arts,  Chaps,  and  Swellings  about  the  Fun¬ 
dament. 
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Salivation  is  alfo  raifed  by  the  Help  of  crude 
Mercury  taken  at  the  Mouth. 

Takeof  crude  Mercury  an  Ounce,  well  cleanfed 
and  killed  with  Venice  Turpentine;  of  the  Con- 
ferve  of  red  Rofes,  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  red  Coral  pre¬ 
pared,  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  which  take  from  half 
a  Drachm  to  one  or  two  Drachms,  till  fuch  Time  as 
a  due  Salivation  rifes. 

The  moft  common  Preparations  of  Mercury 
for  the  venereal  Diftemper,  are  thefe  which  follow  : 
Sweet  Sublimate,  or  Mercurius  Dulcis,  or  the  white 
Eagle  ;  the  mercurial  Panacea ,  T urbith  Mineral, 
Mercury  Precipitate,  white,  red,  and  green,  Cf c. 
for  Mercury,  like  Proteus ,  can  be  changed  into 
feveral  different  Shapes  and  Colours,  but  by  the 
Force  of  Fire  it  ftill  returns  again  to  its  own  Na¬ 
ture,  which  the  Chymifts  call  Reviving. 

Sweet  Sublimate  is  thus  prepared  :  Take  of 
Sublimate  Corrofive  Mercury,  and  of  crude  Mer¬ 
cury,  of  each  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  ;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  in  aGlafsBody, 
to  the  Height  of  one  Finger,  or  two  ;  then  fub- 
lime  them  with  a  flow  Fire  gradually,  and  fepa- 
rating  the  Sublimate  from  its  Dregs,  powde^  it 
over  again,  and  fublime  it  three  or  four  Times 
over,  mixing  it  well  ;  and  this  is  called  Sweet 
Mercury ,  or  the  IVhite  Eagle. 

The  Panacea  of  Mercury  is  made  by  fubliming 
of  Mercury  ten  or  twelve  Times  over.  I  his 
Panacea  will  fooner  raife  a  Salivation  than  fweet 
Mercury,  which  is  fometimes  apt  to  purge  down¬ 
wards.  They  are  both  of  them  prefcribed  from 
ten  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm. 

Take  of  Sweet  Mercury  twelve  Grains,  pow¬ 
der  it,  and  make  it  up  into  a  Bolus,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  Quantity  of  the  Conferve  of  Rofes,  or  the 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth,  to  be  given  at 
nine  o’Clock  at  Night,  giving  the  next  Night 
fifteen  Grains,  and  the  third  Night  twenty,  till 
the  Salivation  be  duly  raifed. 

The  Panacea  of  Mercury  is  to  be  ufed  after 
the  fame  Manner,  by  encreafing  the  Dofe  of  it 
gradually,  according  to  what  Height  you  have  a 
Mind  to  raife  the  Salivation. 

A  great  many  ufe  to  prefcribe  fweet  Mercury 
one  Day,  and  a  purging  Potion  upon  the  other 
Day,  endeavouring  by  that  means  to  cure  the  ve¬ 
nereal  Diftemper  without  Salivation  ;  or  elfe  they 
mix  fweet  Mercury  with  Purgatives,  and  give  it 
in  Pills,  Bolus’s,  or  Electuaries. 

T ake  of  fweet  Mercury  and  Diagrydium  of  each 
a  Drachm  ;  of  Lozenges  of  Coloquvitida  a  Scruple  ; 
powder  them,  and  with  a  convenient  Quantity 
of  Venice  Turpentine,  make  a  Mafs  of  Pills  for 
five  Dofes. 
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White  precipitate  Mercury  is  thus  prepared: 
Take  of  Mercury  well  cleanfed  and  ftrained  four 
Ounces  ;  diflolve  it  in  a  large  Matrafs  or  Cucur¬ 
bit,  with  three  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Nitre;  adding 
to  the  Solution,  of  fair  Water  two  Pounds  ;  and 
pour  again  upon  this  laft  Solution,  of  fait  Water 
two  Pounds  ;  and  then  the  Mercury  will,  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  precipitate  or  fall  to  the  Bottom  in 
the  Form  of  a  white  Powder,  which  is  to  be 
fweetened  by  often  waftiing,  drying,  and  burning, 
or  kindling  Spirit  of  Wine  upon  it.  The  Dofe  of 
the  Powder  inwardly,  is  trom  four  Grains  to  half 
a  Scruple. 

But  outwardly  it  cures  the  Scab,  and  other  cu¬ 
taneous  Diftempers,  being  ufed  after  the  following 
Manner:  Take  of  white  Precipitate  one  Drachm; 
of  the  Ointment  of  Rofes  one  Ounce  ;  mix,  and 
make  an  Ointment. 

Yellow  Precipitate,  orTurbith  Mineral,  is  thus 
prepared:  Take  of  crude  Mercury  four  Ounces; 
pour  upon  it  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  or  Sulphur  one 
Pound  ;  put  this  Solution  into  a  Retort,  with  a  large 
Receiver,  fet  it  upon  a  flow  b  ire,  and  draw  off  all 
the  Liquor,  until  it  is  dry,  and  fo  the  white  Mafs 
will  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  powdered  and 
diflolved  in  boiling  Water,  and  then  the  Mercury 
will  gradually  precipitate  in  the  Form  of  a  yellow 
Powder,  which  is  to  be  fweetened  by  wafhing,  and 
burning  upon  it  Spirit  of  Wine.  T  his  Powder 
is  to  be  given  from  three  Grains  to  four  or  fix.  It 
purges  vehemently,  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
but  it  fafely  and  fpeedily  cures  the  French  Pox. 

The  Arcanum  Corallinum ,  the  Coralline  Secret, 
or  the  Dragon  devouring  itfelf,  called  alfo  Lampan- 
dra,  is,  without  any  Addition,  performed  in  the 
Space  of  two  Months,  by  digefting  Quickfilver 
in  an  earthen  Pot  with  a  long  Neck,  by  the  Help 
of  a  Lamp  ;  for  the  Mercury  is  by  that  Means 
changed  into  a  bright  red  Powder,  to  be  given 
from  four  Grains  to  fix  or  eight,  provided  it  be 
firft  fweetened  by  burning  Spirit  of  Wine  upon 
it,  otherwife  it  often  provokes  Vomiting. 

[Quickfilver  .is  fometimes  found  fluid  in  the 
Earth,  but  commonly  in  Glebes,  or  in  Form  of  a 
red  fulphureous  mercurial  Mineral,  called  Cinna¬ 
bar,  or  of  a  ftony  Glebe,  fometimes  red,  fome¬ 
times  yellowilh,  fometimes  dark,  and  fometimes 
of  a  Lead  Colour.  It  is  extra&ed  from  thefe 
Glebes,  fometimes  by  the  Retort,  but  oftener  and 
more  expeditioufly  by  a  kind  of  Diftillation  per 
decenfum  ;  the  Miners  beat  it  fmall  and  put  it 
into  narrow  necked  earthen  Veflels  flopped  with 
Mofs  ;  other  fuch  Veflels,  only  with  wider  Mouths, 
are  buried  in  the  Ground,  and  the  Necks  of  the 
firft  are  put  into  thefe  others  :  in  this  Pofition 

their 
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their  Necks  are  firmly  cemented  together,  the 
lower  Veflels  being  wholly  under  Ground,  and  the 
upper,  which  contain  the  Quickfilver  Glebe,  and 
are  inverted,  wholly  above  Ground.  An  Area  of 
a  fufficient  Extent  being  filled  with  thofe  double 
Veflels,  a  Fire  is  lighted  round  them,  by  means  of 
which  the  Quickfilver  drains  thro:  the  Mofs  into 
the  lower  Veflels.  They  afterwards  dig  them  up 
and  put  the  Quickfilver  into  Bottles. 

L  he  Mines  in  Hungary,  Carintbia ,  and  Friuli  y. 
are  very  rich.  When  the  Cinnabar  contains  a 
great  Proportion  of  Sulphur,  the  Quickfilver  can¬ 
not  be  extracted  without  fometking  to  abforb  the 
Sulphur,  and  fet  the  Quickfilver  at  Liberty  and 
render  it  fluid,  as  the  Addition  of  Pot-afhes, 
Lime,  F  ilings  of  Iron,  or  the  like. 

Quickfilver  is  the  heavieft  of  ail  Metals  next  to 
Gold,  which  is  to  Mercury  in  fpecifick  Gravity 
nearly  as  four  to  three,  and  therefore  finks  in  it, 
whereas  all  other  Metals  fwim  on  it  ;  it  may  be 
amalgamated  with  all  other  Metals  and  metallick 
Subfiances,  but  moft  difficultly  with  Iron,  Copper, 
and  Antimony;  it  penetrates  Metals,  and  diflolves 
or  makes  them  brittle,  it  readily  unites  with  Sea- 
Salt,  but  net  fo  eafily  with  Nitre  or  Vitriol,  it  eafily 
is  diflblved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre  but  more  difficultly 
in  Oil  of  Vitriol.  It  is  very  difficult  to  analyfe 
Quickfilver,  becaufe  as  foon  as  any  confiderable 
Degree  of  Fire  is  applied  to  it,  it  flies  off,  but  by 
a  very  gentle  Heat,  does  in  Time  change  it  into  a 
greyifh  Powder,  which  afterwards  turns  yeliowifn, 
and  laflly  red.  Fxpofed  to  the  Focus  of  a  ffrong 
Burning-glafs,  it  prefently  evaporates  in  Fumes  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  Remainder,  but  if  the  Calx  before 
mentioned,  be  laid  before  the  Burning-glafs  on  a 
Tile,  it  firft  melts  into  a  Subftance  likeGlaft,  and 
then  lpeedily  evaporates,  leaving  a  little  of  a  brownifh 
Powder  behind,  which  afterwards  vitrifies  ;  if  it  be 
laid  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal  it  melts  into  Glafs,  then 
runs  on  the  Coal,  and  becomes  again  pure  Quick¬ 
filver  before  it  evaporates  :  Plence  it  feems  evident, 
that  Quickfilver  confifts  of  a  volatile  vitrifiable 
Earth  and  Sulphur,  to  which  it  owes  its  Splendor 
and  Fluidity,  for  when  deprived  of  its  Sulphur 
by  Calcination,  it  lofes  both  its  Colour  and  Flu¬ 
idity,  but  if  thefe  Particles  of  Sulphur  be  again 
reftored  to  it,  it  recovers  both  again.  Quickfilver 
was  by  the  Antients  reckoned  a  Poifon,  Diofco- 
rides  aferibes  pernicious  Fftedts  to  it,  and  Galen 
from  his  Authority  reckoned  it  highly  corrofive, 
for  he  fays,  he  never  tried  it  himfelf  ;  the  Name 
of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates ,  whence 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  it  was  not  in  ufe  in  his  Time. 

It  is  but  about  two  hundred  Years  ago,  that  it  got 
into  Practice  generally,  and  that  from  an  Obfer- 
vation,  that  Shepherds  gave  it  to  their  Cattle 
VOL.  II. 
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with  Safety  for  the  Worms.  Jacobus  Carpenfts,  a 
Phyfician  of  Bologna ,  was  the  firft  who  cured  ve~ 
nereal  Difeafes  with  it.] 

6.  Of  the  mineral  or  natural  Cinnabar,  and 
likewife  of  the  artificial  Cinnabar. 

'T'HE  mineral  Citmabar  is  a  red  Stone,  Po.nct. 

heavy  and  finning,  which  is  found 
in  many  Places  of  the  World,  but  the  beft  and 
moft  efteemed  comes  from  Spain.  I  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  Pains  to  find  the  true  Name  of  the 
Place  where  Cinnabar  is  found;  a  worthy  Perfoit  has 
allured  me,  that  he  himfelf  had  fee n  and  gathered 
it,  and  that  the  beft  was  that  of  Anclulafia ,  upon 
the  Lands  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  and  that 
it  was  there  as  common  as  Free-ftone  is  with  us. 
But  Mr.  Charas  has  informed  me,  that  the  great 
Mines  of  Cinnabar  lie  in  the  Mountains  of  Sierra 
Morena ,  and  that  the  King  of  Spain  maintains  a 
great  many  Workmen  there  at  his  own  Expence 
and  Charges,  to  get  the  Mercury  thence  and 
fend  it  to  Peru.  And  as  this  Relation  feems  to 
me  to  be  moft  probable,  I  take  it  for  certain, 
that  the  large  Quantity  of  Spani/h  Cinnabar  that 
we  had  heretofore,  and  the  fmaller  we  have  had 
lately,  came  from  the  Mountains  of  Sierra  Mo¬ 
rena  ;  and  the  Cheapnefs  of  it,  at  one  Time,  fuf- 
ficiently  Anew  us  that  it  was  not  difficult  or  ex- 
pennve  to  take  it  out  of  the  .Mines,  which  may 
in  fome  Meafure  favour  the  Sentiments  of  that 
Perfon  who  told  me  that  it  was  found  as  commonly 
as  Stones,  and  that  it  coft  nothing  but  the  gather¬ 
ing" 

I  he  natural  Cinnabar  is  to  be  chofen  of  a  hi°di 
Colour,  the  moft  fhining,  and  with  as  little  Stone 
as  poffible  ;  but  fince  the  true  Spanijh  Cinnabar 
is  become  fo  fcarce  in  France ,  there  are  fo  many 
Sorts  o t  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deferibe 
them  all,  tho’  nothing  is  at  prefent  more  common, 
than  to  afk  for  the  right  Spanijh  Cinnabar  ;  they 
who  fell  it,  make  no  Scruple  of  giving  one  for 
the  other,  and  fo  put  off  for  it  that  of  St.  Lo , 
tho’  very  different,  becaufe  that  of  Spain  is  of  a 
bright  red  Colour,  and  that  of  St.  Lo  of  a  dull 
one,  and  is  lels  abounding  in  Mercury  ;  lome 
Perfons  indeed,  on  the  contrary  to  this,  which  is 
the  generally  received  Opinion,  have  maintained, 
that  that  of  St.  Lo  would  yield  fourteen  Ounces 
of  Mercury  out  of  the  Pound,  as  well  as  that  of 
Spain,  which  I  cannot  contradict,  becaufe  I  never 
tried  it. 

The  mineral  Cinnabar  of  Spain,  though  much 
demanded,  has  no  other  Property,  that  I  know 
of,  but  that  of  yielding  a  pure  Quickfilver,  with 
which  Alchymifts  make  V ermillion,  and  pretend 
o  that 
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that  they  can  make  even  Gold  itfelf,  by  fixing  it, 
and  giving  it  a  TinCture  ;  for  in  refpeCt  of  the 
Weight,  it  comes  very  near  the  true  Gold.  Mr. 
Lemery  fays,  the  natural  Cinnabar  is  a  Mixture  of 
Mercury  and  Sulphur,  which  are  fublimed  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  fubterraneous  Heat,  which  is  done  by 
Nature  almoft  after  the  fame  Manner  as  we  make 
the  artificial  Cinnabar. 

Mr.  Furetiere  has  remarked,  in  his  Book,  that 
there  is  a  mineral  Cinnabar ,  which  is  a  very  red 
Stone,  heavy,  and  not  hard,  refembling  the  Hac- 
matitis ,  which  contains  Quickfilver,  which  drops 
from  it  of  itfelf,  without  the  Help  of  Fire.  He 
fays  it  is  found  about  Carniola ,  and  that  it  is  the 
Minium  of  the  Antients,  and  is  a  Poifon.  He 
fays  alfo  the  Word  Cinnabar  comes  from  the  Greek 
Word  Kina  bra,  which  fignifies  the  Smell  of  Goats, 
which  is  an  infupportable  Smell  ;  becaufe  when 
they  dig  a  Kind  of  FoJJil  Cinnabar  out  of  the  Ground, 
according  to  Mattbiolus ,  it  cafts  fo  rank  and  Arrange 
a  Smell,  that  they  are  forced  to  flop  their  Nofe 
and  Mouth,  for  fear  of  being  fuffocated  by  it.  I 
fhould  not  have  fpoke  of  this  latter  Cinnabar ,  but 
that  I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  Falfity,  and  to  diffuade 
them  who  would  believe  that  there  is  natural  Cin¬ 
nabar,  from  which  the  Mercury  flows  naturally. 

There  are  fo  many  Kinds  of  natural  Cinnabar , 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  them  all,  but 
thofe  of  Carinthia,  Armenia,  St.  Chrijiopbers,  &c. 
are  all  much  inferior  to  that  of  Spain. 

The  artificial  Cinnabar  in  the  Stone,  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur  fublimed  and  reduced 
to  a  Stone,  in  the  Manner  we  fee  it.  It  fhould 
be  chofen  in  fair  Striae,  and  the  higheft  in  Colour 
that  can  be  had. 

The  Ufe  of  Cinnabar  is,  as  I  have  faid,  to 
draw  thence  a  Mercury,  for  thofe  who.  would  have 
it  clean  and  neat,  as  well  to  make  the  mercurial 
Panacea ,  as  for  other  Operations  where  Mercury 
revived  from  Cinnabar  is  neceflary. 

Cinnabar  in  Stone  is  alio  of  Üfe  to  Painters, 
after  it  is  ground,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  more  lively 
red  than  that  which  comes  ready  ground  from  Hol¬ 
land  ;  but  that  which  is  troublefome  in  it,  is,  that 
it  dries  very  difficultly.  It  is  likevrife  of  fome  Ufe 
in  Phyfick,  as  well  in  Fumigations,  as  other  b  orms, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly  ;  tho’  Cinnabar  is 
1'eldom  ufed  inwardly  but  for  Horfes,  to  make  a 
Compofition,  called  the  Cinnabar  Balls. 

All  the  Cinnabar  we  have,  both  whole  and 
ground,  comes  from  Holland.  And  it  is  a  furprifing 
Thing,  that  they  who  make  it,  do  it  in  Cakes  of 
three  or  four  hundred  W eight,  which  they  do  ea- 
fily,  by  putting  into  the  VelLl  twenty-five  Pounds 
of  the  Materials,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Sulphur 
and  Mercury  together  ;  and  when  they  are  fub- 
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limed,  putting  twenty-five  Pounds  more,  and 
continuing  after  the  fame  manner,  till  the  VefLl 
is  full  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  tire  Cinnabar 
we  fee  is  difpofed  in  feveral  Strata. 

As  for  Vermillion,  it  is  Cinnabar  ground  with 
Urine  or  Aqua  Vita,  or  common,  or  Sea  Water, 
after  it  is  dried,  tranfported  to  different  Places. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Vermillion  brought 
from  Holland,  the  red  and  the  pale,  which  happens 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ground  ;  for  the 
more  it  is  ground,  it  is  the  finer,  but  the  paler  is 
inoft  ufed  by  thofe  who  ufe  it  in  making  Sealing- 
Wax. 

That  Vermillion  is  to  be  made  choice  of  that 
is  well  ground,  dry,  the  leaft  earthy,  and  the 
moil  pure  and  clean  that  may  be.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Dutch,  when  they  grind  their  Vermillion, 
mix  it  with  red  Lead,  or  fome  other  drying  Drugs, 
becaufe  Cinnabar,  when  ground  here,  is  difficult  to 
dry,  whereas  it  is  otherwife  in  that  which  comes 
to  us  ready  ground. 

Vermillion  is  much  ufed  in  France  by  them  who 
make  Sealing-Wax,  Painters,  and  other  Work¬ 
men.  But  Care  muff  be  taken  not  to  ufe  Cinnabar 
ground,  and  mixed  with  any  fat  Subftance,  to  paint 
the  Face;  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Lemery  has  well  re¬ 
marked,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Danger  in  it  ;  and 
ill  Accidents  may  attend  it;  the  Spanijl)  Wool 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  it  with  Safety,  as  being 
made  of  nothing  but  Safranurn  of  the  Levant. 

They  draw  from  Cinnabar,  or  Vermillion,  by 
the  Help  of  Fire,  and  the  Filings  of  Steel,  or 
Quick-Lime  put  into  a  Retort,  a  Quickfilver  that 
is  very  pure,  and  proper  for  allUfes  where  Quick¬ 
filver  is  requifite  ;  but  as  it  is  very  dear,  becaufe 
of  the  Expence,  every  body,  except  they  be  very 
curious,  make  ufe  of  that  of  Holland.  1  his  Mer¬ 
cury  ought  to  be  extremely  white  and  lively. 

Cinnabar  is  a  mineral  Matter,  folid, 
hard,  weighty,  bright,  cryftalline,  of  a  Lemery. 
very  red  Colour,  diftinguifhed  with 
Streaks,  fhiniag  and  fparkling  like  Silver,  com- 
pofed'  of  a  Sulphur,  and  Quickfilver,  and  a  little 
Earth.  That  which  is  impure,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  mixed  with  a  ftony  Matter,  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  as  not  being  the  true  kind  of  Cinnabar,. 
but  rather  a  kind  of  Auripigmentum,  or  Orpiment. 

There  are  two  Sorts,  one  natural,  called  mi¬ 
neral  Cinnabar,  the  other  artificial,  called  fimple 
Cinnabar.  The  natural  is  found  formed  in  Stones 
that  are  red,  fhining,  and  weighty,  in  the  Quick¬ 
filver  Mines  of  Spain,  Hungary,  Germany,  France , 
and  other  Parts  :  That  of  Spain  is  accounted  the 
bell.  That  which  is  mod  weighty,  clean,  red,  and 
fhining,  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  higher  its 
Colour,  the  more  Quickfilver  it  contains.  The 

natural 
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natural  Cinnabar  has  been  fufclimcd  by  the  fub ter¬ 
raneous  Fires,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
artificial  Cinnabar  ;  but  as  in  its  Sublimation  it  is 
mixed  with  the  Earth  it  meets  with,  it  is  not  lb 
weighty,  pure,  nor  beautiful  as  the  artificial,  and 
contains  lefs  Mercury. 

T  he  artificial  Cinnabar  is  made  with  three  Parts 
of  crude  Mercury,  and  one  Part  of  Sulphur,  mixed 
and  put  into  fubliming  Veffels  over  a  gradual  Fire. 
It  ought  to'  be  made  choice  of  in  fair  Stones,  very 
weighty,  bright,  with  long,  clear,  and  fine  Points, 
of  a  brownifh  red  Colour.  Each  Pound  of  Cinna¬ 
bar  has  fourteen  Ounces  of  Mercury  to  two  Ounces 
of  Sulphur.  Artificial  Cinnabar  being  ground  upon 
a  Porphyry,  is  reduced  to  the  fineft  'Powder,,  of 
a  moft  beautiful  red  Colour,  made  ufe  of  by  Paint¬ 
ers,  and  thofe  who  make  Sealing-Wax. 

1  hefe  Cinnabars  are  made  ufe  of  in  Epilepfies 
and  Afthma’s  ;  to  take  inwardly  from  two  Grains 
to  half  a  Scruple. 

Take  of  native  Cinnabar  fix  Grains  ;  of  the  Con- 
ferve  of  Lime  tree  Flowers  one  Drachm.  Make 
a  Bolus  to  be  given  in  the  Falling-Sicknefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  native  Cinnabar , 
though  it  has  been  ufed  and  tried  by  a  great  many, 
will  not  raife  a  Salivation  ;  whereas  the  other  Kind 
of  Cinnabar  will  do  it  fpeedily  and  eafily,  which 
truly  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  Quantity 
of  Earth,  with  which  natural  Cinnabar  abounds, 
that  reftrains  it  from  fubliming  or  rifing  high  enough 
for  that  Purpofe. 

If  native  Cinnabar  be  required  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
Diftempers  of  the  Brain,  and  be  not  to  be  had,  the 
Cinnabar  of  Antimony  ought  to  be  employed  inftead 
of  it,  rather  than  the  fi&itious  or  artificial  Cinna¬ 
bar  ;  for  this  is  more  properly  ufed  in  venereal  Dif¬ 
tempers,  and  chiefly  by  way  of  Fumigation. 

Some  chufe  the  Cinnabar  of  Hungary ,  as  being 
the  moft  folid  and  heavy,  replcnilhcd  with  the 
heft  Sulphur  and  Mercury. 

Native  Cinnabar  being  ground  into  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  Powder,  is  almoft  an  univerfal  Medicine,  and 
may  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  Grains, 
or  a  Drachm,  in  any  convenient  Vehicle,  for  forty, 
fi/ty,  or  fixty  Days  together,  taking  it  always  at 
Bed-time.  It  may  be  taken  two  Days  together, 
and  fometimes  three,  the  next  Day  purging  after 
it,  and  fo  to  continue  till  thirty,  or  even  fifty  or 
more  Dofcs  are  taken. 

,  It  is  an  excellent  Antivenereal  ;  and  being  taken 
inwardly,  expels  the  Pox,  and  all  its  Foulnefs  out 
of  the  whole  Body,  and  all  its  Juices.  Itfweetens 
the  Blood,  takes  away  all  manner  of  Pains  and 
Aches  in  any  Part  ;  all  manner  of  Swellings,  Ul¬ 
cers,  and  noHurnal  Pains  ;  kills  Worms  in  Young 
and  Old  ;  is  a  Specifick  for  the  Falling-Sicknefs, 
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as  faid  before,  and  is  excellent  for  Vertigoes,  Apo¬ 
plexies,  Palfies,  Lethargies,  and  all  Difeafes  of 
the  Head  and  Brain. 

The  artificial  Cinnabar  is  thus  made  :  Take 
common  Sulphur,  in  Powder,  four  Ounces  ;  melt 
it  in  an  earthen  Pan  upon  Cords  ;  add  to  it  a  Pound 
of  Quickfilver  ;  ftir  them  continually  with  an  Iron 
Spatula ,  till  they  are  united  in  a  black  Powder, 
and  the  Mercury  ceafes  to  appear  ;  being  cold, 
grind  it  in  an  Iron  Mortar  to  a  fubtile  Powder;  put 
this  Powder  into  a  Glafs  Retort  well  luted,  and 
diftil  with  a  naked  Fire  ;  firft  with  a  gentle  Pleat, 
then  with  a  ftronger  ;  then  in  a  few  Hours  the 
Mercury  and  Sulphur  will  fuBlime  into  the  Neck 
of  the  Retort,  the  whole  appearing  of  a  greyifh 
Fed,  or  a  dark  Red  Colour  ;  beat  it  into  a  fine 
Powder,  fublime  it  again,  and  you  have  a  moft 
pure  red  Vermillion.  It  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the 
former  .  But  Phyficians  have  not  given  it  inwardly 
fo  much  as  the  former,  though  it  be  full  as  fare. 

[ Cinnabar  wTas  a  Name  given  by  the  Antients 
to  feveral  different  Subftances,  and  in  the  Time  of 
Diofcorides  to  a  red  aftringent  Drug  brought  front 
Africa,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  Blood  of  Dragons, 
which  was  in  all  Probability  what  we  call  *  San¬ 
guis  Draconis  at  this  Time  ;  the  fame  Name  was 
alfo  given  to  the  Minium  of  the  Antients,  which 
they  deferibed  to  be  a  Mineral  Subftance  of  a  red  - 
Colour,  from  which  Quickfilver  was  extracted, 
and  in  after  Times  the  Words  Minium  and  Cin¬ 
nabar  were  indifferently  ufed,  to  fignify  the  fame 
thing  :  I  he  true  Minium  afterwards  becoming 
fcarce,  they  frequently  adulterated  it  with  Lead  Ore 
calcined  to  a  Rednefs,  and  that  calcined  Subftance 
came  to  be  called  Minium ,  and  the  Word  Cinnabar 
became  appropriated  to  the  genuine  Mineral  from 
which  Quickfilver  might  be  extracted.  And  in 
this  Senfe  of  the  Words,  whatever  the  Antients 
have  faid  of  Minium  and  Cinnabar  may  be  under- 
ftood  without  Confufion. 

I  he  native  or  folfile  Cinnabar ,  is  therefore  the 
Minium  of  Diofcorides  ;  Cinnabaris ,  Mathicl.  1355. 
Lapis  Minium ,  Aldr.  Muf  Mel.  627.  Minium  pu- 
rum  feu  Cinnabaris  nativa.  Worm.  126.  It  is  pro¬ 
perly  Quickfilver  Ore  :  It  is  found  fometimes 
pure,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  Stones.  Of  the 
pure  Cinnabar  there  are  feveral  Kinds,  one  of  a 
purplifh  red,  which  by  powdering,  is  brought  to  a 
moft  beautiful  clear  red,  another  of  a  dulky  Co¬ 
lour  refembling  the  Lapis  Hama  tithes,  and  a  third 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  which  is  commonly  fo  rich 
in  Quickfilver,  that  when  heated  in  a  very  fmall 
Degree,  it  drops  fpontaneoufly  from  it  ;  another 
Kind  is  found  in  a  foflile  Stone  formed  of  various 
Laminæ  of  an  Afh-Colour,  and  it  has  fometimes 
been  found  in  a  whitilh  Stone  of  a  metalline 
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Texture,  and  fometimes  in  form  of  a  Gold  and 
Silver  Pyrites ,  fuch  as  was  dug  up  fome  Years  ago, 
in  feveral  Parts  of  Normandy.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
Hungary ,  Bohemia,  Italy ,  Spain,  and  France.  The 
Painters  of  old  were  extremely  fond  of  it,  but 
they  feldom  ufe  it  now,  becaufe  the  factitious  Sort 
is  cheaper,  and  anfwers  all  their  Purpofes  as  well.  It 
is  alfo  given  internally  in  Epileplies,  Vertigoes, 
Madnefs,  and  all  fpafmodick  Affections  ;  that  of 
Hungary  or  Carinthia  is  to  be  chofen  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  and  that  which  is  of  a  fparkling  Aiming  Red, 
and  free  from  all  heterogeneous  Particles;  the 
yellowifh  Kind,  though  containing  more  Quiclc- 
filver,  is  to  be  rejected  as  being  more  impure. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  beft  chofen  native  Cin¬ 
nabar  by  means  of  vitriolick,  or  perhaps  even  ar- 
fenical  Particles  affociated  with  it,  happens  to  ex¬ 
cite  Naufeas,  Vomitings,  Anxieties,  Heat,  Burn¬ 
ings,  tffc.  even  after  all  the  Cleanfmg  that  can  be 
given  it  byfrequent  W afhings  ;  and  it  muff  certain¬ 
ly,  therefore,  be  moft  prudent  to  ufe  either  factitious 
Cinnabar ,  or  that  of  Antimony,  inftead  of  it. 

Factitious  Cinnabar ,  or  Vermillion ,  is  a  red  heavy 
Mafs,  friable,  and  marked  with  fliining  or  fllver 
Streaks,  confifting  of  Quickfilver  and  Sulphur 
united  by  the  Help  of  Chymiftry,  fubliming  the 
Mixture  over  a  Fire.] 

7.  Of  the  Cor rofive  Sublimate,  and  other 
Preparations  of  Mercury. 

Pcmet.  /CORROSIVE  Sublimate ,  which  we 
G  have  from  Holland  and  V mice ,  is  made 
of  common  Mercury  or  that  revived  from  Cin¬ 
nabar,  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  White- 
nefs,  and  Sea  Salt  decrepitated,  and  by  the  Means 
of  a  fubliming  Veffel  reduced  to  a  Lump  that  is 

white  and  fliining.  . 

That  Sublimate,,  whether  from  Holland  ox  !  en  ice, 
is  to  be  chofen,  which  is  white!!  and  moft  Alin¬ 
ing,  but  the  leaft  weighty  and  compad  that  is 
poffible  ;  but  that  is  to  be  rejected  that  comes  from 
Smyrna,  which  is  weighty,  and  full  of  Sparkles, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  that  it  is  made  with  Arfcnick, 
which  I  cannot  affirm,  becaufe  I  am  not  certain 
of  it;  the  beft  Way  to  prove  it  that  I  know,  is 
to  throw  upon  it  a  Drop  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per 
Deliquium,  or  to  rub  it  with  a  little  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar  ;  if  it  grows  yellow,  it  is  an  infallible  Mark 
that  it  is  made  of  Mercury,  and  has  the  Qualities 
requihte  to  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  turn  black, 
it  is  to  be  rejeded. 

Corrcftve  Sublimate  is  made  ufe  of  by  feveral 
Perfons:  as  Surgeons,  Goldfmiths,  Farriers,  and 
others.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  Phyfick  externally  ; 
but  as  it  is  one  of  the  ftrcngeft  Poifons  we  have, 


it  ought  not  to  be  ufed  without  the  greateft  Pre¬ 
cautions  ;  and  the  Perfons  who  retail  it  ought  not 
to  fell  it  but  to  fuch  as  have  Occafion  for  it  by 
their  Profeffion,  as  the  King’s  Ordinances  require, 
by  which  it  is  exprefly  forbid  to  fell  any  Sorts  of 
Poifons,  but  to  the  Mafter  of  a  Family  :  And  thefe- 
fame  Retailers  are  ordered  to  take  a  Note  of  him 
that  buys  it,  declaring  what  he  intends  to  do  with 
it  ;  and  the  Seller  is  to  keep  the  fame  Drug  under 
his  own  Lock  and  Key,  fo  that  no  Body  but  him- 
felf  may  have  the  Sale  of  it.  I  hope  this  Advice 
will  not  be  taken  amifs,  becaufe  it  is  deftgned  for 
the  public  Safety. 

Of  Sweet  Sublimate,  or  Mercurius  dulcis. 

The  fweet  or  dulcified  Mercury,  or  Sublimate,, 
called  likewife  Aquila  alba,  or  the  white  Eagle,  is 
corrofive  Sublimate,  and  crude  Mercury,  reduced 
into  a  white  Lump,  with  little  fliining  Streaks,  by 
the  Means  of  Fire  and  Glafs  Matraffes. 

The  fweet  Sublimate,  or  dulcified  Mercury,, 
ought  to  be  white,  fliining,  adorned  with  little 
hard  Shoots,  which  being  put  to  the  Tongue,  is  in- 
fipid;  and  reduced  to  Powder,  is  of  a  white  Colourr 
a  little  upon  the  yellow.  Great  Care  muft  be 
taken  that  it  has  been  dulcified  three  Times  at 
leaft  ;  for  unlefs  it  has  its  neceflary  Qualities,  that 
is,  that  it  be  very  infipid  or  without  Tafte,  it  may 
produce  very  ill  Effects.  They  who  bring  it  from 
Holland,  fhould  not  fo  much  look  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Colour  which  the  Dutch  give  it,  as  take  heed 
that  it  has  no  Tafte  :  For  to  my  Knowledge  there 
has  come  fome  from  Holland  which  might  have 
had  very  ill  Effects,  if  Care  had  not  been  taken  ; 
becaufe  it  had  been  fublimed  or  dulcified  but 
once. 

The  fweet  Sublimate  is  a  very  excellent  Re¬ 
medy  to  cure  the  Secret  Difeafe,  and  to  kill  W  omis 
in  Children.  The  ordinary  Dofe  is  from  two 
Grains  to  thirty,  taken  in  a  Bolus,  either  of  fome 
Conferves,  or  purgative  Medicines. 

Of  the  Mercurial  Panacea. 

The  Mercurial  Panacea  is  a  fweet  Sublimate 
made  of  Mercury,  revived  from  Cinnabar,  and 
dulcified  or  fublimated  fourteen  Times.  I  fliall 
not  be  long  upon  this  Point,  becaufe  the  Directors 
of  the  Hofpital  of  the  Invalids  have  caufed  a  long 
Tra£l  concerning  it  to  be  printed.  I  fliall  only 
fay,  that  this  Medicine  is  very  much  demanded 
and  valued,  as  well  for  its  Novelty,  as  becaufe 
they  pretend  it  is  a  general  Medicine  for  the  Cure 
of  the  abovementioned  Difeafes  ;  and  they  attri¬ 
bute  fo  many  Qualities  to  it,  that  they  have  given. 
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•t  the  Name  of  Panacea,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
% >  the  Univerfal  Med icine.  They  commonly 
make  up  this  Panacea  into  little  Pills,  with  the 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacantb,  and  when  they  are 
dry,  they  differ  little  in  Colour  or  Size  from  the 
Coriander  Comfit. 

Of  the  White  Precipitate. 

The  White  Precipitate  is  a  Quickfilver  difiblved 
in  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipitated  by  Salt  into 
white  Powder.  This  Powder,  after  having  been 
well  wafhed  and  dried,  is  what  we  called  the  true 
If  bite  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  other  Sorts  of  White  Precipitate ,  of  which 
one  is  made  of  corrofive  Sublimate,  difiblved  in  a 
Water  made  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  and  reduced  into 
a  white  Powder,  by  carting  the  Oil  of  Tartar  per 
Deliquium  upon  the  DifTolution,  and  afterwards 
waffling  it  and  drying  it  as  that  abovementioned. 
The  third  is  made  likewife  of  the  corrofive  Subli¬ 
mate  reduced  to  Powder  and  put  into  warm  Wa¬ 
ter;  and  when  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack 
has  been  cart  upon  it,  there  will  remain  a  white 
Powder,  which  after  having  been  wafhed  and 
dried,  has  the  fame  Properties  as  the  two  others, 
which  is  to  raife  a  Salivation,  or  to  mix  with  Oint¬ 
ments  or  Pomatums  to  cure  Tetters  and  cutaneous 
Diftempers. 

As  thefe  Precipitates,  and  generally  all  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  Mercury,  are  violent  Remedies,  in 
which  one  may  run  fomc  Hazard  ;  fo  they  ought 
not  to  be  ufed  but  with  great  Precautions,  and  the 
Advice  of  underftanding  Perfons.  The  White 
Precipitate  of  Mercury  fhews  itfelf  to  be  in  a 
good  Condition  when  it  is  white  and  weighty,  and 
exhales,  being  put  upon  a  burning  Coal;  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  remains  upon  the  Fire,  or  runs  into 
Lead,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  that  it  is  nothing  but 
white  Lead  ground,  or  fome  other  white  Powder, 
as  that  of  Roan ,  or  the  like. 

The  Precipitate  made  with  Sublimate,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  white,  and  much  lighter  than  that  which 
is  made  of  crude  Mercury;  which  may  feem 
firange,  becaufe  every  thing  made  of  Mercury  is 
generally  weighty,  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  they 
that  do  not  know  it  will  not  take  it,  although  it  is 
as  beautiful  and  as  good  as  that  which  is  made  of 
crude  Mercury. 

Of  Red  Precipitate. 

The  Red  Precipitate  is  Mercury  difiblved  in 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  Glafs 
Cucurbit  in  a  Sand  Head,  to  evaporate  the  Humi¬ 
dity  ;  which  done  there  remains  a  Mafs,  which, 
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by  augmenting  the  Fire,  acquires  a  red  Colour, 
fuch  as  that  which  comes  from  Holland  is  of.  As 
for  thofe  Red  Precipitates ,  which  are  made  by  the 
Artirts  in  Paris ,  and  other  Parts  of  France ,  they 
have  as  many  different  Colours  as  there  are  Peo¬ 
ple  who  make  them,  and  there  are  few  of  them 
can  come  up  to  that  of  Holland.  ’Tis  this  which 
makes  the  greatert  Part  of  the  Reel  Precipitates 
which  are  fold,  to  be  fometimes  red,  and  fometimes- 
an  Orange,  or  fome  other  Colour,  and  never 
finning,  unlefs  it  be  that  which  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land  ;  however,  I  will  not  fay  but  it  may  be  as 
good,  though  it  be  not  as  faleable.  There  are  like¬ 
wife  two  other  Sorts  of  Red  Precipitate ,  one  of  a 
Rofe  Colour,  which  is  made  when,  inftead  of  put¬ 
ting  the  DifTolution  of  Mercury  in  the  Spirit  of 
Nitre  upon  the  Fire,  they  pour  upon  it  hot  Urine, 
and  there  will  foon  be  a  Precipitate  of  a  Rofe  Co¬ 
lour,  which  being  waffled  is  good  for  the  Worms 
or  the  Itch,  and  may  ferve  for  the  fame  Ufes  as 
the  Red  Precipitate  made  by  Fire.  The  third  Red 
Pi  capitate  is  made  of  Sublimate  difiblved  m  warm 
Water,  upon  which  they  pour  the  Oil  of  Tartar 
per  Deliquium.  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  that  this  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Sublimate  is  the  true  Red  Precipitate , 
but  that  it  does  not  a£t  fo  violently  as  that  of  Mer¬ 
cury.  T  hefe  two  laft  Precipitates  are  very  feldom 
uf_d,  becaufe  the  firft  is  mort  in  Vogue,  which 
ought  to  be  faithfully  prepared  that  it  may  be 
good  ;  and  Care  muff:  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
mixed  with  red  Led,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
by  rubbing  it  upon  a  Piece  of  Gold,  for  if  it  makes 
it  white,  it  is  a  Sign  that  is  good,  and  that  it  is 
made  of  Mercury  ;  but  if  it  makes  it  black,  it  is 
a  Proof  that  it  retains  a  Tinbfure  of  Lead,  and 
that  it  is  mixed  with  it.  You  may  likewife  put  it 
upon  the  Fire,  and  it  is  a  good  Sign  if  it  exhales  : 
However,  I  muft  fay,  that  that  which  comes  from 
Holland  is  mort  preferable,  as  well  becaufe  it  is. 
more  beautiful,  and  confequently  more  faleable,  as 
becaufe  we  can  fell  it  cheaper,  efpecially  in  time 
of  Peace,  than  any  that  can  be  made  in  France. 

Of  Yellow  Precipitate. 

The  Yellow  Precipitate ,  or  Turbith  Mineral ,  is- 
Mercury  revived  from  Cinnabar,  difiblved  in  the 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  afterwards  with  lukewarm 
Water  precipitated  to  a  yellow  Powder,  which 
being  wafhed  and  dried,  is  ufed  as  a  rtrono-  Purga¬ 
tive  and  Emetick.  °  S 

Thcy  likewife  make  a  2  ellow  Precipitate ,  by 
difiolving  powdered  Sublimate  in  warm  Water, 
and  pouring  Lime-water  upon  it,  and  the  yellow 
Powder,  which  will  be  found  at  the  Bottom,  after 
being  wafhed  and  dried,  may  pafs  for  Yellow  Pre¬ 
cipitate ,, 
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eipitate,  of  Tier  bit  b  Mineral.  Mr.  Lemery  fays, 
this  Diffolution  or  yellow  Water,  is  called  Phage- 
denick  Water,  or  Water  for  Ulcers,  becaufe  it  is 
proper  to  cleanfe  and  heal  Ulcers.  The  Surgeons 
make  frequent  Ufe  of  it  in  the  Hofpitals  ;  but  the 
common  Phagcdenick  Water  is  Lime-water  into 
which  they  have  put  a  little  Sublimate. 

Of  Green  Precipitate. 

The  Green  Precipitate  is  made  of  Mercury  and 
Copper,  diflolved  in  Spirit  of  Nitie,  and  afici- 
■wards  thrown  down  to  a  Powder  of  a  green  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  made  ufe  of  to  purge  upwards  and 
downwards  ;  and,  as  fome  pretend,  it  is  a  Speci- 
lick  to  cure  venereal  Diffempers. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  more  Copper  is  ufed  in 
this  Operation,  the  more  Acrity  it  has,  and  greater 
will  be  its  Effedt.  This  Precipitation  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  made  ufe  of,  and  was  very  little  known,  before 
the  Sieur  Matte  de  la  Faveur ,  the  Ring  s  Diftiller 
at  Montpellier ,  gave  us  a  Defcnption  of  it. 

Of  the  Oil  of  Mercury. 

The  Oil ,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  Liquor 
of  Mercury ,  is  Quickfilver  dilfolved  in  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  reduced  into  a  white  Mafs  by  the 
Means  of  Fire,  which  being  put  in  a  Cellar,  will 
diflolve  and  be  reduced  to  Water.  You  may 
likewife  make  it  with  fwcet  Sublimate,  and  Sal 
Armoniack  ;  or  inftead  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  you  may 
ufe  Salt  of  Saturn ,  or  in  the  Room  of  Salt  of 
Saturn ,  Sugar-Candy  ;  and  fo  ol  feveral  other 
Forts  enumerated  by  feveral  Authors. 

[The  moft  ufed  of  all  the  Preparations  of  Quick¬ 
filver,  is  the  Mercurius  Dulcis  (or  Calomel ,  as  it 
is  called  when  it  has  undergone  four  more  Subli¬ 
mations)  and  that  with  great  Reafon,  as  it  is  the 
mildeft  and  fafeft  of  them  all  ;  it  purges  gently, 
divides  all  vifeous  pituitous  Humours,  kills  Woi ms, 
and  is  the  great  Remedy  in  venereal  Difeafes. 
The  Dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen  Grains  at  Night 
going  to  Reft  ;  but  if  this  Method  be  continued 
for  iome  Days  without  purging  between,  it  will 
raife  a  Salivation. 

The  Mercurial  Panacea  of  the  French s  which 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  purchafed  the  Secret  of 
making,  and  caufed  to  be  made  public,  is  made 
of  crude  Mercury,  purified  by  being  firft  made 
into  Cinnabar,  and  then  revived  from  thence.  Of 
this  Mercury,  corrofive  Sublimate  mull  be  made 
and  fublimed  three  Times,  the  two  firft  with  Sea 
Sait,  and  the  laft  without  any  Addition  ;  Part  of 
this  Sublimate  is  to  be  again  reduced  to  running 
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Mercury,  by  diftilling  with  Regains  of  Antimony  ; 
and  this  running  Mercury,  mixt  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  Sublimate,  muft  be  made  into  a  Calomel  by 
nine  Sublimations,  which  is  to  be  put  into  an 
aromatized  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  digefted  for  three 
Weeks,  and  afterwards  feparated  from  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  dried  for  ufe.  It  is  an  excellent  Me¬ 
dicine  in  Venereal,  and  all  other  Cafes  where 
Mercurials  arc  proper,  and  is  the  leaft  purging  of 
them  all  ;  but  the  Tedioufnefs  of  the  Preparation 
makes  it  never  to  be  met  with. 

The  other  Preparations  of  Mercury  have  their 
Virtues,  and  thofe  very  great,  but  are  not  to  be 
meddled  with  but  by  thofe  who  well  underftand 
them  ;  and  indeed  they  are  fo  fubject  to  Adulte¬ 
rations,  that  they  often  deceive  thofe  who  ever 
fo  well  know  what  Effects  they  would  produce  if 
genuine  and  well  prepared. 

Of  the  Adulterations  of  the  feveral  mercurial 
Medicines  in  ufe,  and  the  pernicious  Effects  of 
them,  I  could  fay  fuch  Things  as  thofe  who  have 
not  fo  much  examined  into  them  could  fcarce 
believe,  but  fhall  not  publilh  them  here,  left, 
while  I  am  warning  others  to  beware  by  fhewing 
what  the  Adulterations  are,  and  how  to  be  difeo- 
vered,  I  teach  fome  of  our  modern  Chymifts,  as 
they  call  themfelves,  to  be  greater  Villains  than  at 
prelent  their  Ignorance  will  permit  them  to  be.] 

8.  Of  Tin. 

TI N,  which  the  Anticnts  called  White  Lead ,  is 
a  white  Metal  which  is  not  fo  hard  as  Silver, 
yet  harder  than  Lead  ;  it  is  full  of  Sulphur,  and 
therefore  melts  eafily.  Some  have  given  it  the 
Name  of  Jupiter ,  becaufe  they  pretend  it  draws 
Influences  from  that  Planet.  They  pretend  like- 
wile,  that  it  is  formed  of  Silver  and  Lead,  becaufe 
in  the  Tin  Mines  there  is  fometimes  both  Lead 
and  Silver,  and  fometimes  Diamond-like  Chryftals, 
v/hich  are  fixed  to  the  Rock  from  whence  they 
take  the  Tin.  Thefe  are  naturally  polifhed, 
fquared,  and  pointed,  and  are  oi  different  Sizes, 
fome  as  big  as  a  Nut  ;  but  they  are  not  hard,  nor 
will  they  cut  like  true  Diamonds.  It  is  faid  that 
Tin  is  compofed  of  Earth,  and  an  impure  Sulphur, 
a  metallick  Salt,  and  a  Mercury  a  little  finer  and 
better  digefted  than  that  of  Lead,  and  that  it  is  a 
Friend  to  Gold  and  Silver  ;  for  when  they  are  once 
mixed,  it  is  difficult  to  part  them. 

The  greateft  Part  of  the  Tin  which  we  have  in 
France  comes  to  us  from  England ,  in  Pigs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  W eight,  and  efpecially  from  the  County  of 
Cornwall. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Tin  at  Paris  ;  the 

plain 
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plain  Tin,  the  common  Tin,  and  Pewter.  The 
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plain  Tin,  which  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and  thebeft 
Sort,  is  the  Englijh  Tin,  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine; 
in  working  it  they  incorporate  it  with  Tin-Glafs, 
Rofe  Copper,  and  a  little  Zinck  to  purify  it. 
Pewter  is  Englijh  Tin  mixed  with  common  Tin 
and  Tin-Glafs.  Mr.  Lemery  has  very  well  obferved, 
that  thefe  Matters  which  are  comyofed  of  fiiff and 
brittle  Parts,  being  united  with  the  Tin,  make  its 
Parts  firm,  and  render  the  Metal  more  hard,  folid, 
and  compact,  and  fo  it  becomes  founding  or  ring¬ 
ing  ;  for  it  is  neceffary  that  all  founding  Matter 
fhould  be  compofed  of  rigid  Parts  fo  difpofed,  that 
being  ftruck  upon,  they  fhould  be  agitated  and 
tremble,  by  hitting  one  againft  the  other,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  Tin  alone,  becaufe  it  is  foft  and 
pliant, 

To  know  the  Degrees  of  Goodnefs  in  Tin,  they 
take  a  white  Chalk  that  is  found  near  Tonnerre  in 
Burgundy ,  and  of  this  Chalk  they  make  a  fort 
ot  Mould  into  which  they  pour  the  Tin  when 
melted  ;  and  by  Means  of  this  Chalk  the  Artifts 
know  what  Standard  it  is  of,  by  the  little  Lines  or 
Furrows  found  in  it  ;  or  elfe  they  caft  Tin  Bullets 
in  Moulds,  and  that  which  is  found  lighteft  is 


Of  Tin  in  Powder. 

They  reduce  Tin  into  Powder  two  Ways,  either 
with  beaten  Charcoal,  or  with  Chalk,  as  {hall  be 
afterwards  (hewn  in  the  Chapter  of  Lead.  They- 
who  work  upon  Tin,'  inftead  of  grinding  it  to 
Powder,  burn  it,  that  is,  calcine  it,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  grey  Powder,  which  is  that  which  we  and  the 
Pcwterers  fell  under  the  Name  of  Putty  of  Tin, 
and  ufe  it  to  burnifii  their  Hammers  with,  and 
others  to  polifh  their  Steel  Mirrors.  They  who 
would  make  this  Putty  extremely  white,  calcine  it 
’till  it  becomes  of  a  moft  beautiful  white  Colour. 
This  Tin  calcined  to  fuch  a  Whitenefs,  is  what 
the  Chymifts  call  the  Cerufe  or  Calx  of  Tin,  and 
others  the  Spanijh  White ,  or  Bezoar  of  Tin. 

Some  Authors  affirm,  that  Tin  may  be  reduced 
into  a  Calx  or  Cerufe  by  the  Help  of  Urine,  and 
that  the  Urine  acts  upon  Tin,  as  Vinegar  upon  Lead. 
Befides  the  Ufes  that  the  Chymifts  have  for  this 
calcined  Tin,  it  is  much  ufed  by  the  Potters,  who 
make  of  it  their  beautiful  Varnifir,  or  white  Ena¬ 
mel  that  is  upon  the  Delft  Ware.  But  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  this  Cerufe  of  Tin,  before  it  can  be 
ufed  by  the  Potters,  muft  be  expofed  to  the  Wea- 


true  Way  of  knowing.  Some  Authors  fay,  that 
Tin  or  white  Lead  is  found  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  amongft  the  Sands,  and  in  Torrents 
dried  up  ;  and  that  it  is  found  in  Grains,  which 
being  walked  are  caft  into  Moulds,  in  the  Shape 
we  fee  them.  Befides  the  different  Ufes  we 
make  of  1  in,  the  Chymifts  perform  feveral 
Operations  with  it,  as  {hall  be  {hewn  hereaf¬ 
ter. 

Befides  the  Englijh  Tin,  there  is  fome  that  comes 
from  Germany,  but  it  is  not  fo  good,  becaufe  it  is 
only  the  Refufe  of  that  which  ferved  to  tin  their 
white  Iron.  W e  have  alfo  fome  brought  from 
Lorrain. 

Of  Tin  in  Leaves. 

Tin  in  Leaves,  called  by  the  French ,  Appeau,  is 
an  hammered  Tin,  which  the  Dutch  have  painted 
on  one  Side  with  their  Varnilh,  making  it  of  what 


a  fécond  Calcination  ;  but  Care  muft  be  taken 
that  it  have  no  Impurities  among  it,  becaufe  they 
would  make  fo  many  Spots  upon  the  Works. 

Of  Salt  of  Tin. 

T  he  Salt  of  Tin,  is  Tin  calcined,  upon  which 
they  have  poured  diftilled  Vinegar;  by  Means  of 
Fire,  and  a  cool  Place,  they  draw  thence  a  white 
Salt  in  little  Cryftals,  which  they  make  ufe  for 
Tetters  mixt  with  Pomatum.  It  ought  to  be  dry 
white,  light,  and  in  little  Shoots. 

Of  Flowers  of  Tin,  or  of  Jupiter. 

They  draw  from  Tin  and  Sal  Armoniack,  by  the 
Help  of  a  fubliming  Veffel,  white  Flozvers  of  Tin. 
Inftead  of  Sal  Armoniack,  others  ufe  Salt-Petre 
refined.  They  make  alfo  of  the  Flowers  of  Tin, 
by  Means  of  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack, 
or  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Dcliquium,  a  Mamftery  of 
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Uoiour  they  ^pleafe;  as  yellow,  red,  black,  Iky-  77»,  which  being  dulcified,  walked  in  Water  and 
colour,  &c.  1  he  Tin  in  Learies  nnal-ii-  dried,  is  of  a  vprv  fin*.  \  ■ 


colour,  id c.  I  he  Tin  in  Leaves  ought  to  be  uni¬ 
form,  well  varnifhed,  whole,  and  as  evenly  rolled 
as  polfible.  The  Dutch  fend  it  in  Boxes  which 
hold  commonly  a  Grofs,  that  is  twelve  Dozen. 

This  Tin  was  once  much  ufed  in  France  by  the 
Wax-Chandlers,  but  at  prefent  its  greateft  Ufe 
there  is  for  Coats  of  Arms  and  Atchievements  ufed 
on  the  Death  of  Perfons  of  Quality. 


dried,  is  of  a  very  fine  White;  fo  that  being 
mixed  with  Pomatum,  it  is  ufed  for  Paint.  The 
Flowers  of  Tin  are  often  put  to  the  fame  Ufes  as 
the  Magiftery. 

Of  the  Diaphoretick  of  Tin. 

etick  Tin,  which  Mr.  Lemery  calls 
the  Jovial  Diaphoretick ,  or  the  Antihettick  of 

PoteriiiSy. 
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Poterlus ,  is  made  of  fine  Englijh  Tin ,  and  the  Ré¬ 
gulas  of  Antimony  with  Iron,  melted  together  ; 
and  afterwards,  by  means  of  Salt- Pet  re  and  divers 
Loftons,  they  draw  tbence-a  Powder  which  is  uied 
for  Difeafes  of  the  Liver,  the  Small-Pox,  and  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers,  as  the  fame  Author  tells  us. 

Tin  is  a  Metal  foft,  malleable,  ful- 
Lemtry.  phureous,  white,  fhining,  a  little  harder 
than  Lead,  and  very  eafy  to  be  melted. 
The  Antients  called  it  Plumbum  Album ,  white 
Lead.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  Mines  of  England, 
and  other  Places,  and  brought  to  us  in  Pigs.  At 
Paris  we  have  three  Sorts  of  it. 

The  firft  is  that  Tin  which  is  without  Mixture, 
as  it  comes  from  the  Mine,  and  this  is  the  true 
Tin.  The  fécond  is  the  common  Tin,  which  is 
an  Allay  of  the  natural  T  in  ol  Lead  and  Biafs. 
The  third  is  the  founding  T  in,  or  Pewter,  which 
is  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  Bifmuth,  and  Copper,  and  a 
little  Zinck.  They  fometimes  put  in  fome  Ré¬ 
gulas  of  Antimony,  and  its  fulphureous  vomitive 
Salt  is  not  to  be  feared  upon  this  Occafion,  be- 
caufe  it  is  abforbed  and  mortified  by  the  great 
Quantity  of  other  Metals  with  which  it  is  incor¬ 
porated. 

Natural  Tin  is  not  founding,  becaufe  it  is  too 
foft  and  pliant  ;  for  to  render  any  Matter  found¬ 
ing,  it  is  requifite  that  it  be  compofed  of  firm 
-jo-id  Parts,  which  being  ftruck,  may  tremble  and 
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hit  one  againft  the  other  ;  which  Quality  is  found 
in  the  Tin  which  is  hardned  and  made  folid  by 
Bifmuth,  or  by  Antimony  and  Copper.  This  Tin, 
when  fine  and  well  compoied,  is  very  much  lixe 
Silver. 

Natural  Tin  is  looked  upon  as  proper  for  Dii- 
eafes  of  the  Liver  and  the  Womb,  but  I  have 
found  but  little  of  this  Virtue  in  my  Experience 
of  it. 

[Tin  is  the  Plumbum  Candi  dim ,  Kentm.  85. 
Fabr.  16.  Plumbum  Candidum  alias  Stannum,  Chari. 
F  off.  85.  Stannum  'Jupiter ,  Mont.  Exot.  13.  I  heie 
is  fome  Confufion  among  the  Antients  about  Plum¬ 
bum  and  Stannum ,  Lead  and  Tin,  as  we  englifh 
thofe  Words.  The  Greek  Authors  often  ufe  the 
fame  Names  indifferently  to  exprefs  both  ;  and 
their  Interpreters  have  rendered  the  Word  yucra  1- 
nçoe,  both  by  Plumbum  and  Stannum.  Pliny  how¬ 
ever  fays,  that  Perm  means  only  what  he  calls 
Plumbum  Album,  which  he  makes  to  he  diffeicnt 
from  Stannum ,  which  he  lays  is  a  Kind  of  Plum- 
turn  Nigrum,  found  in  the  lame  Veins  with  Sil\  e 
But  either  this  Diftinction  of  Pliny  between  Plum¬ 
bum  Album  and  Stannum  is  groundlefs,  or  elfe  the 
Stannum  of  the  Antients  was  netting  but  the 
purer  and  more  Ihining  Part  of  the  Lead,  or  a 
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Mixture  of  the  Plumbum  Album  and  Nigrum,  or 
Plumbum  Nigrum  and  Silver.  Agricola  mentions 
three  Kinds  of  Plumbum,  one  white,  which  we 
now  call  Tin,  another  of  an  afh-colour,  which  is 
our  Bifmuth,  and  a  third  black,  which  is  our  Lead. 
rFin  therefore  is  properly  the  of  the 

Greeks,  and  the  Plumbum  Album  of  Pliny.  It  is 
found  in  feveral  Countries  ;  but  the  richeft  Mines 
are  in  Cornwall  and  Devon/hire  in  England  :  It  is 
commonly  got  either  in  Grains,  or  from  a  ftony 
Subftance,  fometimes  black,  fometimes  yellow, 
and  fometimes  whitifh.  Some  of  thefe  Stones 
are  very  hard,  others  brittle  and  crumbling. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Mine,  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Stones  and  Earth  by  wafhiug,  and 
then  melted  and  caft  into  Moulds.  Various  Sub- 
fiances  are  found  mixed  with  Tin  Ore,  parti¬ 
cularly  one  which  is  foft,  and  of  a  faponaceous 
Nature,  foluble  in  Water,  and  containing  pellucid 
Stones  like  Cryftals,  and  fome  of  other  Kinds. 
Tin  is  the  lighted:  of  all  Metals,  its  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  to  that  of  Gold  is  as  three  to  eight;  being 
laid  on  a  Tile  in  the  Eocus  of  a  great  burning 
Glafs,  it  emits  a  thick  roapy  Fume  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities,  leaving  a  fine  white  Calx  behind,  which  if 
held  longer  "before  the  Burning  Glafs,  turns  to 
finall  Chryftals,  or  little  pellucid  Filaments.  This 
Subftance  cannot  be  melted  any  more  without 
the  Affiftance  of  Charcoal,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  again  revived  into  Tin.  T  he  Filings  of  I  in 
thrown  into  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  take  Fire,  and 
make  the  Flame  blue,  emitting  a  Smoak  and  Smell 
like  Sulphur  mixed  with  Garlick.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  Tin  confifts  of  a  a  vitrifiable  Earth, 
and  a  fulphureous  Principle,  mixed  probably  with 
an  arfenical  Salt.  It  melts  the  moft  eafily  of  all 
Metals,  but  is  foluble  only  in  Aqua  regia.  The 
principal  Preparations  of  it  are  the  Saljovis  anti- 
heSticum  Poterii,  and  Aurum  Mofaicum ,  but  they 
are  neither  of  them  much  ufed  at  prefent.] 


Of  natural  Bifmuth,  or  Tin-glafs. 

Watever  Pains  I  have  taken  to  difeover  if  there 
were  any  fuch  thing  as  true  natural  Bifmuth,  it  has 
always  been  impoffible  for  me  to  find  it  ;  and  all 
thofe  with  whom  I  haveconvcrfed,  either  by  Word 
of  Mouth,  or  Letter,  have  agreed  that  there  was 
no  other  Tin-glafs  than  that  we  fell,  which  is  an 
artificial  one,  as  I  flrall  fhew  prefently.  However, 
I  flrall  not  be  pofitive  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing, 
but  only  fay  that  is  has  not  come  to  my  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  therefore  I  cannot  contradicl  them  who 
have  written,  that  Tin-glafs  was  a  fulphureous 
Marcafite,  which  is  found  in  the  Tin-Mines,  or 
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that  it  is  a  mineral  Body,  or  half  Metal,  compofed 
of  the  firft  Matter  of  Tin,  which  is  yet  imperfect  ; 
and  that  it  is  found  in  the  Tin-Mines,  and  has  a 
Subffance  that  is  very  hard,  weighty,  brittle,  and 
of  a  grofs  Grain,  finooth,  white,  and  fhining. 
They  fay  likewife,  that  it  is  called  Tin-glafs ,  be- 
caufe  when  it  is  beat  to  Powder,  there  appear  in 
it  feveral  little  Subftances,  fmooth  as  Glafs.  They 
call  it  alfo  the  Alarcafue ,  by  way  of  Excellence, 
becaufe  it  fuipafles  all  others  in  VFhitenefs  and 
Beauty.  They  fay  it  contains  an  arfe:  cil  Salt, 
which  is  dangerous  to  be  taken  inwardly. 

This  however  I  fhall  venture  to  affirm,  that 
they  have  all  run  into  the  Error  of  thinking  the 
Bijmutb  "  we  fell,  a  natural,  whereas  it  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  Subffance. 

Of  the  ordinary  Tin-glafs. 

The  common  Tin-glafs ,  which  fome  call  Bif- 
muth ,  is  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  Tartar,  and  Salt-petre, 
from  whence,  by  the  Means  of  Fite  and  a  Cruci¬ 
ble,  they  draw  a  Tin-glafs  very  white  and  pure, 
and  much  whiter  than  the  Bin- glafs  that  is  brought 
from  England.  And  this  Difference,  as  I  have 
been  told,  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the  Decree 
of  Fire. 

Tin-glafs  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Rc- 
gulus  of  Tin,  fince  it  is  fo  in-  Effeft.  And  it  is  a 
Thing  fo  probable,  nay,  fo  fure,  that  the  Tin-glafs 
we  fell  is  artificial,  that  the  very  Figure  demon- 
fi rates  it;  for  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  is  a  Metal 
melted  and  caff  in  a  Mortar,  warmed  and  greafed, 
as  they  do  to  other  Sorts  of  Regulus.  And  it  is  fo 
true,  that  Tin-glafs  is  artificial,  that  I  have  made 
it  myfelf,  and  am  ready  to  fhew  it  to  thofe  who 
will  not  believe  me. 

Tin-glafs  fhould  be  made  Choice  of,  that  is  in 
fine  Scales,  white,  and  eafy  to  break  ;  and  that  is 
to  be  rejected  which  is  in  little  Scales,  and,  in  a 
Word,  comes  near  the  Figure  of  Regulus  of  An¬ 
timony,  as  well  as  that  which  being  broke  in  two, 
has  fome  greater  and  fome  leffer  Scales,  and  is  of  a 
dark  Colour. 

The  Ufe  of  Tin-glafs  is  for  the  Pewterers,  who 
at  prefent  make  ufe  of  it  inftead  of  Regulus  of 
Antimony  ;  or  elfe  for  the  Chymifts,  who  from 
thence  draw  Flowers,  and  a  Magiffery,  or  white 
Precipitate. 

To  draw  the  Flowers  of  Tin-glafs  they  calcine 
it,  and  with  Sal  Armoniack,  and  a  fubliming  Veffel, 
draw  thence  the  Flowers,  which  when  diflolved  in 
Water,  and  precipitated  with  the  Spirit  of  Sal 
Armoniack ,  or  Oil  of  Fartar,  may  be  ufed  as 
the  Magiffery  of  Bifmutb  that  I  am  going  to 
fpeak  of.  * 
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Of  the  Magijlery  of  common  Btfmuth. 

The  Magiffery  of  Bif ninth,  which  fome  im¬ 
properly  call  the  Spanijh  or  Pearl  White,  is  Tin- 
glafs  diflolved  in  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  precipitated 
into  a  wnite  Powder,  with  a  little  common  Salt, 
and  afterwards  well  wafhed  and  dried.  There  aie 
Pei  uke-maxers  that  ufe  this  Magijlery ,  tot  the 
making  red  Hair  look  of  a  light  Colour  ;  but  this 
I  rick  will  be  eafily  difeovered,  becaufe  tire  Colour 
will  not  remain  long,  elpecially  if  the  Peruke 
comes  into  the  Rain. 

The  Magiffery  of  Bifmutb  is  Sometimes  ufed  for 
the  lace,  by  putting  it  into  Pomatums,  or  dilutino- 
it  with  Lilly  or  Bean-flower  Water.  It  is  good  for 
the  Itch,  becaufe,  according  to  Mr.  Lemery ,  it  de- 
ftroys  the  Acids  or  Salts  that  nourifh  that  Diftem- 
Per-  Effie  muff  take  care  not  to  be  over-ftocked 
with  this  Magijlery,  becaufe  its  Colour  will  from 
white  become  yellowifh  as  it  grows  old,  and  fo 
it  will  become  unfit  for  Sale. 

1  his  Magijlery  fhould  be  bought  of  honeft  Per¬ 
lons,  for  there  are  a  great  many  Cheats  in  it,  and 
there  is  no  body  can  anfwer  for  it  but  he  that 
made  it,  and  therefore  you  muff  not  Hand  upon 
the  Price. 

Bifmutb  is  a  metallick  Matter,  but  it 
is  hard,  brittle,  fhining  within,  difpofed  Lemery. 
into  finooth  Shoots,  bright  and  fhining 
as  little  Pieces  of  Glafs.  This  Matter  is  drawn 
from  the  grofs  and  impure  Tin  that  is  found  in  the 
Mines  of  England.  The  Workmen  mix  this  Tin 
with  equal  Parts  of  Tartar  and  Salt-petre.  This 
Mixture  they  throw  by  Degrees  into  Crucibles 

*n  2  ^ar»e  ^‘re*  -Afterwards,  when 
tne  Matter  is  melted,  they  pour  it  into  Iron  Mor¬ 
tars  that  are  greafed,  and  there  let  it  ftand  to  cool. 

I  hen  they  feparate  the  Regulus  that  is  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  from  the  Scoria,  and  wafh  it  well.  It  is  the 
Tin-glafs  that  one  may  properly  call  the  Regulus  of 
Tin.  Some  People  fay,  that  in  the  Tin  of  which 
.they  make  Bifmutb ,  there  is  always  a  little  Mixture, 
of  Arfenick.  We  can  make  Bifmutb  in  France , 
with  ordinary  Tin,  Salt-petre,  and  Tartar,  as  I 
have  faid  ;  but  it  will  be  brighter  than  that  of 
England,  becaufe  the  Tin  we  ufe  is  purer  than  that 
they  ufe  in  England. 

This  Operation  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Regulus  of 
Antimony  ;  there  is  the  fame  Detonation  and 
Purification  of  the  grofs  Sulphur  contained  in  the 
Metal;  the  loofer  Parts  of  the  Sulphur  are  elevated 
with  the  volatile  Parts  of  the  Salt-petre,  and  the 
9;1  f  Eartag,  by  the  Detonation  ;  afterwards 
the  fixed  Salts  of  the  Salt-petre  and  the  Tartar, 
which  are  become  Alcalies,  diffolve  the  other  Part 
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of  the  Sulphur,  which  renders  the  Tin  hard  and 
brittle,  whereas  before  it  was  pliant  and  mallea¬ 
ble  ;  for  this  Sulphur  made  the  Ductility,  and  the 
exaft  Ties  between  all  the  Parts  of  the  Metal. 

It  may  likewife  happen,  that  fome  fmall  Portion 
of  the  Salts  of  Tartar  and  Salt-petre  may  penetrate 
this  Regulus  of  Tin,  and  fo  contribute  to  the 
making  of  it  brittle. 

Bifmuth  is  brought  to  us  in  round  or  orbicular 
Lumps,  fiat  below,  and  round  above,  and  of  the 
fame  Figure  with  thofe  of  Regulus  of  Antimony, 
which  was  caft  in  a  Mortar  whilft  it  was  in 
Fufion. 

Tin-gin  ft  is  to  be  made  choice  of  in  fine  large 
Pieces,  fhining,  whofe  Shoots  are  large,  white, 
and  fparkling.  The  Pewterers  mix  it  with  their 
Tin,  to  render  it  more  beautiful  and  founding. 

It  is  refolutive  and  drying,  being  beat  to  Pow¬ 
der,  and  made  up  either  into  an  Ointment,  or  a 
Plaifter. 

Zhuk,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  a 
fort  of  Marcafite,  or  a  metallick  Matter,  re- 
fembling  Bifmuth,  but  lefs  brittle,  and  in  fome 
Meafure  pliable  to  the  Hammer.  It  grows  in  the 
Mines,  and  principally  in  thofe  of  Goffclar  in 
Saxony .  That  is  belt  which  is  hard,  difficult  to 
break,  white,  with  Shoots  that  are  large  and  fhin¬ 
ing.  It  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  whiten  the  Tin,  as 
they  make  ufe  of  Lead  to  purify  Gold  and  Silver. 
The  Workmen  mix  in  their  Calling  about  fix 
hundred  Pounds  of  Tin,  with  one  Pound  of  this 

Mineral.  ,  .. 

7.i nek  is  made  ufe  of  in  Solder  :  they  likewife 
mix  it  with  Copper  to, give  it  the  Colour  ot  Gold. 

Zinck  is  refolutive  and  drying,  being  applied 

outwardly.  .  .  . 

[What  our  Authors  deferibe  as  Bifmuth,  is  in¬ 
deed  no  more  than  a  Regulus  of  Tin  but  there 
is  a  true  genuine  mineral  Bifmuth ,  which  is  the  BiJ- 
■jnuthum  Jive  Plumbum  Cinereum ,  JVi mm.  1 29.  Mar¬ 
cha  f  ta  five  Bifmuthum ,  Schrod.  456.  Bifmuthum, 
Wood.  Alt.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1.  Plumb l urn  Cinereum,  A- 
cricol  It  is  a  metallick  Subftance,  fufible,  but  not 
dudtile,  very  brittle  and  heavy,  and  diftinguifhable 
from  Lead  and  Tin  by  its  Colour,  which  is  fome- 
times  fhining  like  Silver,  and  foraetimes  purphfh  ; 
teiembiing  the  Regulus  of  Antimony,  but  confut¬ 
ing  of  broader  Lamina,  and  llaining  the  Fingers. 
It  is  prepared  by  Artifts,  being  firft  tonified,  and 
then  melted  into  a  Regulus.  It  is  often  found  in 
Silver  Mines,  and  indeed  wherever  it  is  found, 
the  Miners  conclude  they  fnall  find  Silver.  T  he 
principal  Mines  of  Bifmuth  are  in  Mifnia  and  Bo- 
irmia  :  fome  pretend  that  it  may  be  extracted  from 
Cobalt,  melted  into  a  Regulus,  but  this  wants  Proof 
Bfmuth  feems  to  have  been  unknown,  both  to 
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the  Greeks  and  Arabians ;  for  the  Arabian  Mar¬ 
cafite  was  the  Pyrites,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 

It  is  fcarce  at  all  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  a  good  deal 
is  fold  to  the  Pewterers  and  Dealers  in  Hair. 

Zinck  is  the  metalline  Part  of  LapisCalammaris.] 

9.  Of  Enamels. 

T?  NA  M  ELS  are  Vitrifications  made  Pomet. 

A—1  of  Tin,  Sand,  and  Pot-afhes  of  All¬ 
cant,  to  which  they  give  divers  Colours,  with* 
different  Metals,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

The  Enamels  come  from  V mice  and  Holland, 
and  are  in  flat  Cakes  of  different  Sizes,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  Marks;  fome  have  the  Name  of  Jefus, 
fome  have  the  Figure  of  a  Sun,  and  the  like,  from 
the  different  Workmen  that  made  them. 

The  firft  is  die  White  Enamel,  which  is  the 
Bafis  of  all  the  others,  and  is  made  of  Tin  cal¬ 
cined,  or  Putty,  of  Sand  and  Pot-afhes,  which 
having  undergone  a  great  Fire,  are  reduced  to  a 
Pafte,°  and  being  cooled,  become  hard  as  a  Stone. 

It  is  this  white  Enamel  which  they  ufe  at  prefent 
for  varnifhing  their  Earthen  Ware,  rather  than 
Tin  calcined  and  expofed  to  the  Air  and  Weather 
for  a  Year  together,  that  Operation  being  too  long. 
White  Enamel  is  ufed  by  the  Enamellers,  Gold- 
fmiths,  and  others:  as  for  the  Choice  cf  it,  theie 
are  none  but  they  that  ufe  it,  that  can  know  the 
Beauty  and  Goodnefs  of  it  ;  the  Whitenefs  is  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Tin  it  is 

made  of.  .  , 

The  fécond  Enamel  is  of  a  Gride. in  approacn- 
ing  to  a  Slate  Colour,  which  is  white  enamel  co¬ 
loured  with  Azure. 

The  third  is  of  a  Sky  Colour,  which  is  a  white 
Enamel  coloured  with  Copper,  and  Cyprus  Vitriol. 

The  fourth  is  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  which  is  white 
Enamel  coloured  with  the  Périgord  Stone. 

The  fifth  is  the  Yellow,  which  is  the  White 
coloured  with  Ruff  of  Iron. 

The  fixtli  is  Green,  which  is  White  coloured 
with  Pin  Duff,  or  other  Filing  of  Brafs.^ 

The  feventh  is  the  Blue,  which  the  Enamellers 
call  the  Faux-lapis ,  the  falfe  Stone  ;  which  is  the 
fky-coloured  Enamel,  made  with  Lapis  Lazuli 
Thefe  Enamels  will  alfo  make  different  Colours, 
that  is,  many  Colours  are  made  of  one,  by  putting 
in  more  or  lefs  of  the  Metals,  or  Drugs,  before- 
mentioned. 

Enamel  is  called  Encaufum ,  from  a 
Greek  Word  fignifying  Burning,  becaufe  Lottery*. 
Enamel  is  made  by  a  great  Fire  :  but 
the  Encaufum,  or  Enamel  of  the  Antients,  was. 
quite  another  Thing  from  that  which  we  now 
ufe,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  loft.  The 
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making  Enamels  is  a  Work  almoft  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  making  artificial  Gems,  and  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  fame  Colours,  with  this  Difference, 
that  in  Gems  the  Mafs  is  tranfparent,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  them,  but  in  this  it  is  opacous 
and  folid,  it  being  T  in,  which  gives  it  fuch  a  Body 
and  Solidity.  The  Ancients  made  their  chequered 
or  Mofaick  Work  of  it  ;  and  Goldfmiths  now  ufe 
it  in  colouring  and  enamelling  of  Gold. 

As  for  Enamelling,  thefe  Things  muft  be  ge¬ 
nerally  obferved  :  that  the  Pots  in  which  the  Ena¬ 
mel  is  made,  be  glazed  with  white  Glafs,  and  able 
to  endure  the  Fire  :  that  the  Mafs  and  Colours  for 
the  Enamel,  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  : 
that  the  Enamel,  when  well  mixed,  refined,  and 
of  a  good  Colour,  be  taken  out  of  the  Fire  with  a 
Pair  of  Goldfmith’s  Tongs:  that  Care  be  taken 
that  no  Dirt  or  Afhes  fall  in  or  mix  with  it. 

The  Way  of  making  Enamel,  is  this  :  powder, 
grind,  and  fearfe  well  the  Colours,  and  mix  them 
well  firft  with  one  another,  and  then  with  the 
Matter  for  the  Enamel,  then  fet  them  in  Pots  in 
the  Furnace  ;  when  they  are  all  melted  and  in¬ 
corporated,  caft  them  into  Water,  and  when  dried, 
fet  them  into  the  Furnace  again  to  melt,  which 
they  will  foon  do,  and  then  make  Proof;  and  if 
the  Colour  be  too  high,  add  more  of  the  Matter 
for  Enamel  ;  if  too  light,  add  more  of  the  Colour 
till  it  is  exadt,  then  take  it  out  of  the  Furnace. 

The  common  Matter  for  all  Enamels,  is  thus 
made  :  take  fine  Lead,  thirty  Pounds  ;  fine  Tin, 
thirty  three  Pounds  ;  calcine  them  together  in  a 
Furnace  and  fearfe  them  ;  boil  this  Calx  a  little  in 
fair  Water  in  an  Earthen  Veffel;  take  it  off  the 
Fire,  and  decant  off  the  Water,  which  will  carry 
off  with  it  the  finer  Part  of  the  Calx  ;  put  frefh 
W  ater  to  the  Remainder,  and  boil  and  decant  it 
as  before  ;  repeat  this  as  often  as  the  Water  carries 
oft  any  Calx  ;  re-calcine  the  grofs  remaining  Calx, 
and  then  draw  off  again  the  "more  fubtile  Parts  as 
before  :  then  evaporate  thefe  Waters  which  carried 
off  the  Calx  at  a  gentle  Fire,  that  the  Calx  may 
not  be  wafted,  which  will  remain  at  the  Bottom 
much  finer  than  ordinary.  Take  of  this  fine 
Calx,  Cryftal  Frit  made  of  Tarfo,  which  is  a  hard 
and  moft  white  Marble,  ground  and  fearfed  fine, 
of  each  fix  Pounds  four  Ounces;  of  pure  white 
Salt  of  Tartar,  one  Ounce  ;  fearfe  and  mix  them 
Well  :  Put  this  Mixture  into  a  new  Earthen  Pot, 
giving  it  a  Fire  for  ten  Hours  ;  then  powder  it,  and 
keep  it  in  a  clean  dry  Place  :  of  this  Mixture  all 
Enamels  whatfoever  are  made. 

Although  thefe  Enamels  are  not  made  ufe  of  in 
Medicine,  yet  they  have  their  Virtues  according 
to  the  Qualities  of  the  feveral  Drugs  they  are  tom- 
pofed  of  ;  but  they  muft  be  very  well  ground  upon 
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a  Marble,  if  you  would  have  them  produce  any 
Effedh  1 

The  white,  the  blue,  and  the  yellow  Enamel, 
are  purely  Deficcatives,  but  the  others  are  Deter- 
fives  and  Deficcatives. 

To  this  Account  might  be  added  the  Manner 
of  preparing  the  Encaujium  caruleum ,  and  Zaf 
fcra >  both  much  ufed  by  die  Potters,  Glafl'men, 
and  Enamellers  ;  which  are  Preparations  of  Cobalt , 
to  be  treated  of  hereafter,  and  many  others  :  But 
as  they  are  of  no  ufe  in  Medicine,  I  judge  it  would 
be  improper  to  give  a  long  Account  of  them  in 
this  Place. 

io.  Of  Copper. 

P  P  E  R  is  a  Metal  compofed  of  a 

little  Salt  and  Mercury,  and  abound-  Pomct . 
ing  in  Sulphur  and  Vitriol  :  it  is  alfo 
called  V mus,  from  the  Influences  it  is  fuppofed  to 
leceive  from  that  Planet:  it  is  found  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Europe,  but  principally  in  Siveden  and 
Denmark,  from  whence  we  have  almoft  all  that 
we  fell.  Copper  is  taken  out  of  the  Mine  in  Sand 
and  Stone,  almoft  like  Iron  ;  and  after  it  is  wafhed 
and  purified  from  the  Earth  mixt  with  it,  it  is  caft 
into  Moulds  of  different  Figures  :  To  render  it 
true  Rofe  Copper,  they  melt  it  the  fécond  Time, 
and  when  it  is  well  refined,  they  caft  it  into 
Moulds  of  Sand,  where  it  falls  into  Cakes  that  are 
not  fmooth,  but  as  we  fee  them.  When  they 
would  make  this  Copper  malleable,  they  melt  it  a 
third  Time,  and  afterwards  form  it  into  Cakes  of 
thiee  Inches  thick,  and  about  fifteen  Inches  Dia¬ 
meter.  Of  thefe  Cakes,  put  whole  or  in  Quarters 
into  the  Pire,  they  make  Plates,  and  of  thefe  Plates 
they  make  Cauldrons,  by  the  Means  of  Hammers 
that  work  by  a  Water-mill,  and  the  Flutes  are 
formed  into  the  Veffels  by  one  that  turns  thefe 
Plates,  with  his  Legs  covered  with  Sheeps  Skins, 
whereby  he  reduces  them  into  what  Shapes  he 
pleafes,  with  very  little  Ufe  of  his  Hands. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  very  hard  and  dry  before  it  is 
melted  ;  and  when  it  has  been  often  melted,  it 
becomes  dudbile,  and  almoft  as  malleable  as  Gold 
or  Silver.  From  Copper  the  Chymifts  draw  feveral 
Things  very  proper  for  divers  Ufcs,  as  fhail  be 
fhewn  hereafter. 

Æs,  five  Cuprum,  five  Venus,  that  is, 

Copper,  is  a  beautiful  Metal,  fhining,  of  Emery, 
a  reddifh  Colour,  eafy  to  ruft,  abound¬ 
ing  in  Vitriol.  It  is  found  in  feveral  Places  of 
Europe,  but  principally  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  ; 
k  is  taken  from  the  Mine  in  Lumps,  which  are 
Superficially  wafhed  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  Earth 
that  is  mixed  with  it,  and  afterwards  melted  with 
F  2  vehement 
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vehement  Fires.  'Tis  to  be  obferved,  this  Metal 
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is  very  difficult  to  be  melted  :  they  purify  it  from 
its  Scoria ,  and  caft  it  into  Moulds.  When  the 
fame  Copper  has  been  twice  or  thrice  melted,  it 
becomes  more  pure  and  ductile,  and  you  have  a 
red  Copper  more  beautiful  than  the  common. 

Copper  is  a  Metal  of  good  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  and 
is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  generative  Parts  in  Men 
and  Women  ;  but  ufed  crude  in  the  Stomach  in 
Filings,  or  the  like,  it  is  little  better  than  Poifon, 
being  hot  to  the  laft  Degree,  and  of  a  cauftick 
Nature,  caufing  Pain  in  the  Stomach  and  Belly, 
Vomiting,  Fluxes,  Ulcers,  and  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  it  be  calcined,  it  is  yet  worfe.  1  he 
Cure,  if  any  one  be  hurt  with  it,  is  by  warm  "Wa¬ 
ter  mixed  with  Oil,  Oil  alone  and  Butter,  Hogs 
Lard  melted  and  drank  ;  and  if  it  be  got  into  the 
Guts,  by  Clyfters  of  the  like  Kind,  Salt  and  Oil 
of  Tartar,  and  other  Alcalies;  Juice  of  Mints, 
and  fuch  other  Remedies  as  are  ufed  againft  Arfe- 
nick. 

Thin  Plates  of  Copper  infufed  all  Night  in  Lime- 
water  only,  or  in  Lime-water  mixed  with  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  or  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  make  an 
admirable  Collyrium  for  the  Eyes  to  wafh  with 
againft  Mifts,  Clouds,  Films,  Pearls,  Suffufions, 
(Ac. 

Copper  is  made  or  generated  of  a  purple  Sul¬ 
phur,  a  red  Salt,  and  a  Citrine  Mercury. 

[ Copper  is  a  Metal  fofter  than  Iron,  fonorous, 
(hining  when  polilhed,  fuûble,  and  dudtile  to  a 
great  Degree.  It  is  found  in  the  Mines  fome- 
times  pure,  in  form  of  fmall  Rods,  Branches, 
Globules,  or  Malles  of  different  Figures,  but 
commonly  is  contained  in  a  particular  Ore. 
This,  in  fome,  is  of  a  fhining  Gold  Colour, 
which  arifes  from  its  Sulphur,  and  does  not 
(hew  it  to  be  at  all  the  richer;  in  others  it 
is  yellow,  Violet  coloured,  purplilh,  bluifh,  or 
blackifli,  mixed  with  gold  coloured  Sparkles,  and 
green  Streaks.  Copper  is  feldom  found  alone,  but 
generally  accompanied  with  fome  other  Metal,  as 
Silver,  Iron,  or  Lead,  and  with  a  large  Quantity 
of  a  combuftible  Sulphur,  hard  to  be  feparated 
from  it.  Thefe  different  Ores,  are  differently  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  Workmen,  according  to  the  different 
Subftances  they  contain  :  thofe  which  contain  the 
greateft  Quantities  of  Sulphur,  muft  fometimes 
undergo  nine  or  ten  Torréfactions  before  it  can 
be  exhaled  ;  and  if  Silver  is  contained  in  it,  they 
feparate  it  by  means  of  Lead. 

There  are  fome  Springs  of  Copper  Waters, 
from  which  Vitriol  may  be  made  by  Evaporation, 
and  Copper  may  be  precipitated  from  them  by 
means  of  Iron,  which  has  made  fome  believe  they 
turned  Iron  into  Copper.  T he  moft  famous  of 


thefe  Springs  is  that  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
which  will  turn  a  Horfelhoe  of  Iron  into  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Copper  one  in  a  very  little  T  ime, 
even  corroding  the  Iron,  and  fubftituting,  in  fome 
Degree,  Copper  in  its  Place.  The  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  of  Copper  is  to  Gold  as  four  to  nine  nearly: 
when  expoled  to  Moifture,  it  contracts  a  green 
Ruft  :  it  is  foluble  in  Water,  and  to  be  corroded 
by  all  Oils  and  Salts,  its  Solution  by  Acid  or  fixed 
alkali  Salts  is  green  ;  by  urinous  blue  :  The  I  dings 
thrown  into  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  burn  and 
emit  a  greenifh  Flame,  but  do  not  fparkle.  Cop¬ 
per  long  calcined,  turns  to  reddifh  Afhes,  which, 
placed  on  a  Tile  before  a  Burning-glafs,  turn  to 
an  intenfely  red  Glafs  almoft  opake  ;  and  this 
Glafs  laid  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  before  the  fame 
Glafs,  revives  into  Copper.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  Copper  confifts  of  a  large  Quantity  of  a  com¬ 
buftible  Sulphur,  and  a  red  vitrifiable  Earth,  which 
fhewed  itfelf  pure  in  the  Fire  when  the  Sulphur 
was  all  exhaled.  It  is  little  ufed  in  Medicine,  for 
its  Salts  are  truly  poifonous.J 
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ii.  Of  Yellow  Copper,  or  Brafs. 

'E  LLO  IV  Copper ,  is  old  or  broken  Copper 
melted  and  made  yellow  by  means  of  the  true 
Calami  nar  is  Stone.  The  greateft  Quantity  of 
Brafs  or  yellow  Copper,  is  made  in  Germany  and 
Flanders ■  I  hey  beat  this  Brafs,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  Thinnefs  of  Paper  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call 
Tinfel.  They  afterwards  beat  this  Tinfel  over 
again,  and  make  it  extremely  thin,  and  after¬ 
wards  put  it  into  little  Books  of  Paper,  and  call  it 
German  Gold.  They  grind  this  German  Gold  to 
Powder,  to  make  a  Bronze  Powder  for  the  Callers 
of  Statues  in  Plaider,  (Ac.  which  has  more  or  lefs 
Colour,  according  to  the  feveral  I  imes  that  ir 
has  palled  the  Fire.  I  hey  alfo  grind  this  Biafs 
over  and  over  again,  ’till  it  becomes  an  impalpable 
Powder,  which  they  fell  under  the  Name  of  Ger¬ 
man  Gold  in  Powder.  Others  put  this  Powder 
Gold  into  Mufcle  Shells,  and  call  it  Shell  Gold. 
That  Shell  Gold  is  moft  eftcemed  that  comes 
from  Augfburg  in  Germany,  and  has  the  Name  of 
Augujla.  As  to  the  Choice  of  the  German  Gold,, 
either  in  the  Leaf,  the  Powder,  or  tire  Shell,  that 
which  is  fineft,  and  higheft  in  Colour,  is  efteented 
the  beft.  The  German  Gold  is  ufed  by  Painters, 
efpecially  fuch  as  paint  in  Miniature.  T  he  I  ain- 
ters  Bronze  is  likewife  ufed  by  them  ;  and  alfo  to 
make  Figures  of  Plaifter  have  a  Brafs  or  Copper 
Colour,  and  for  other  Ufes. 

Befides  the  different  Preparations  that  are  made 
of  this  yellow  Copper,  the  Venetians ,  as  I  am  af- 
fured,  make  of  it  that  which  the  French  call  Pur¬ 
purine  y 
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purine ,  which  heretofore  was  made  ufe  of  upon 
Coaches.  By  means  of  this  yellow  Copper,  and 
the  Help  of  Fire,  they  make  that  Sort  of  Vitri¬ 
fication,  which  the  Enamellers  call  Avanturine', 
and  they  fay  the  Name  was  given  it  becaufe  this 
Operation  was  found  by  Accident,  and  without 
being  thought  of,  by  fome  Dull;  of  yellow  Cop¬ 
per  which  fell  into  a  Furnace  where  Glafs  was 
melting.  Avanturine  is  all  embellilhed  with 
Spangles  of  gold  Colour.  There  is  alfo  an  Avan¬ 
turine  that  is  found  naturally  in  feveral  Places  of 
France. 

Aurtchalcum ,  yellow  Copper,  or  Leton, 
Fernery .  is  a  Mixture  of  Copper  and  Calaminaris 
Stone  melted  together  by  a  very  vehement 
Fire  in  Furnaces  made  on  Purpofe.  The  Difco- 
very  was  made  by  the  Alchymifts,  who  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  turn  Copper  into  Gold,  found  how  to  give 
it  a  yellow  Colour.  The  greated  Part  comes  from 
Flanders  and  Germany.  The  Calatninaris  Stone 
embarrafles  and  extends  the  acrid  Salts  of  the  Me¬ 
tal  to  that  Degree,  that  Brafs  does  not  make  the 
fame  Impreffion  on  Liquors,  as  the  red  Copper. 
Befides,  as  the  Calaminaris  Stone  cods  but  lit¬ 
tle,  fo  the  yellow  Copper  is  cheaper  than  the  na¬ 
tural. 

That  which  we  call  Tinfel,  is  yellow  Copper 
beat  to  a  Leaf  as  thin  as  Paper,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Lacemen. 

German  Gold  is  Tinfel  beat  very  thin,  and  kept 
in  little  Paper  Books  for  the  Ufe  of  Painters. 

The  Painters  Brafs  is  the  German  Gold  ground 
to  Powder,  which  is  put  into  little  Shells,  and 
called  Shell  Gold.  It  is  ufed  to  colour  Figures 
made  jn  Piailler,  and  by  them  who  paint  in  Mi¬ 
niature. 

The  common  Brafs,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Metal,  is  an  Allay  of  Copper  with  Leton ,  or  with 
Tin.  They  make  divers  Sorts,  which  only  differ 
according  tc  the  Quantity  of  Tin  which  is  mixed 
with  the  Copper;  the  Mixture  is  from  twelve 
Pounds  to  five  and  twenty  Pounds,  to  the  hundred 
Weight  of  Copper. 

They  ufe  Brafs  for  Clocks,  Mortars,  and  lè¬ 
verai  other  Works.  The  bell  is  that  which  gives 
the  cleared  Sound  when  you  drike  it. 

[Brafs  is  the  Orichalcum ,  Charlt.  Fojf  47.  Aid. 
Muf.  Met.  126.  Æs  favum,  Worm.  122.  It  is 
made  by  melting  the  Copper  and  Lapis  Calami¬ 
naris  together,  which  at  fird  fend  forth  a  red 
Flame,  afterwards  a  blue  one,  and  finally  a  yellow, 
which  is  the  Sign  by  which  they  know  it  is  per- 
feftly  made  ;  when  it  is  cold,  it  is  found  to  have 
gained  about  one  third  in  Weight  from  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Lapis  Calaminai is  the  Copper  has 
taken  up,  and  yet  remains  as  ductile  as  before,  for 


it  may  be  drawn  out  into  very  fine  Wire,  or  beat 
into  very  thin  Leaves.] 

12  .  Of  Pompholyx,  or  Flowers  of  Brais. 

TP  HE  P ompholyx,  called  IVhite  Cala -  Pomet. 

mine.  Nil,  Nihil,  Nihili  Album ,  or 
Flowers  of  Brafs,  and  improperly,  Bronze  Afiies, 
is  that  which  dicks  to  the  Cover  of  the  Crucible, 
and  the  Pincers  of  the  Founders,  when  they  melt 
Brafs;  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  Brafs 
gives  the  true  Pompholyx ,  and  not  the  cad  Cop¬ 
per,  nor  the  Metal,  nor  Bronze,  as  thegreated  Part 
of  the  Authors  have  written. 

Although  this  Pompholyx  be  eafy  to  be  come  at, 
yet  there  are  not  many  Drugs  more  unknown  ; 
which  proceeds  from  die  Negligence  or  Ignorance 
of  the  Apothecaries,  becaufe  they  take  Tutty  and 
the  Pompholyx  to  be  the  fame  Thing,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  ufe  the  Tutty  indead  of  it. 

The  bed  Pompholyx  comes  from  Holland,  not 
that  it  is  in  Reality  better  in  Subdance  than  any 
other,  but  better  collected  and  preferved.  That 
Pompholyx  ought  to  be  chofen  which  is  very  white, 
light,  friable,  clean  ;  it  matters  not  whether  French 
or  Dutch ,  fo  it  be  very  white. 

They  who  cad  Bells  may  gather  a  little  of  it  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  but  in  very  dnall  Quantity,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  look  after  it.  Its  principal 
Ufe  is  externally  in  Ointments,  particularly  that 
which  bears  its  Name,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
Bafis. 

The  Pompholyx ,  called  in  Latin ,  Nil, 

Nihili  Album ,  Capnites,  Bulla  Cadmica ,  Lemery . 
Calamites ,  is  a  Flower  of  Brafs,  white 
and  light,  which  is  found  dicking  to  the  Cover  of 
the  Crucible  in  which  they  melt  Copper  with  the  La¬ 
pis  Calaminaris  to  make  Brafs  or  Leton.  It  is  found 
likewife  dicking  upon  the  Founders  Tongs  :  But 
either  through  Negligence  in  colle&ing  this  Drug, 
or  becaufe  the  Workmen  let  it  fall  in  the  Fire 
when  they  uncover  the  Crucibles,  we  rarely  find 
it  amongd  the  Druggids,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  fubditute  Tutty  in  the  Room  of  it. 

The  P ompholyx  Ihould  be  light,  very  white,  and 
crumbling.  It  is  deterfive,  deliccative,  proper  for 
W  ounds.  It  is  not  much  ufed,  but  externally  for 
Ointments.  Some  give  from  half  a  Scruple  to 
two  Scruples  in  Intermitting  Fevers.  It  excites 
Vomiting  very  violently. 

[Pompholyx  is  the  Nil  Album ,  five  Pompholyx , 
If' ood .  Alt.  Tcm.  ii.  p.  50.  Pompholyx ,  [f  orm. 
Muf.  135.  Kcntm.  72.  Charlt.  Fojf.  55.  Aid. 
Muf.  Met.  16.  It  is  a  fine  white  Flower,  or  Soot, 
which  dicks  to  the  Arch  of  the  Furnaces  and 
Covers  ol  the  Crucibles  in  which  Calamine  and 

Copper 
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Copper  are  melted  together  for  the  making  of 
Brafs;  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  with  Tutty,  to  be 
deferibed  hereafter,  which  is  generally  ufed  in  its 
Place.  This  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pompholyx  we 
ufe  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is  not  the 
Pompholyx  of  the  Antients,  which  is  now  wholly 
unknown  in  the  Shops,  and  of  which  Diofcorides 
mentions  two  Kinds,  one  of  a  Kind  of  Copper 
Colour,  and  moift  or  fatty  ;  the  other  very  white 
and  fmooth  :  The  Origin  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is 
uncertain,  but  the  laft,  he  fays,  was  made  by  the 
Copperfmiths,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  meliorate 
that  Metal,  threw  it  into  large  Quantities  of  pow¬ 
dered  Cadmia-,  the  fine  Duft  that  arofe  from  this 
Mixture,  concreted  into  Pompholyx.  They  like- 
wife  made  it  by  burning  Cadmia  alone  in  Furnaces 
for  having  thrown  it  in  fmall  Pieces  into  the  Fire, 
near  the  Nozel  of  the  Bellows,  they  blew  the 
moil:  fine  and  fubtile  Parts  againft  the  Roof  of  the 
Furnace  :  This  was  the  Pompholyx ,  and  what  Was 
reflected  back  from  thence,  was  the  Spodium  of 
the  Antients,  which  was  heavier,  and  of  a  blacker 
Colour.  Both  thefe  Subftances  might  ftill  be  had, 
if  their  Virtues  made  them  worth  the  Trouble 
of  preparing:  But  the  Tutty  is  generally  efteemed 
to  have  all  their  Qualities,  and  is,  as  before  ob¬ 
ferved,  conftantly  ufed  in  their  Place.] 

13.  Of  the  Æs  Uftum. 

Pomet.  H  E  Æs  UJlum ,  or  burnt  Copper,  is 

made  of  red  Copper  cut  into  little 
Plates,  and  put  into  a  Crucible  with  Sulphur,  and 
a  little  common  Salt,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  and 
put  into  a  great  Charcoal  Fire  ;  when  the  Sulphur 
is  burnt  away,  and  the  Copper  taken  out,  it  is  of 
an  Iron  Colour  without,  and  reddilh  within,  be¬ 
ing  Ihining  and  very  brittle. 

The  Æs  UJlum ,  if  it  be  in  a  good  Condition, 
fhould  be  moderately  thick,  and  of  the  Colour  bc- 
forementioned  }  and  being  rubbed  one  upon  another 
fhould  make  a  Red  like  that  of  Cinnabar,  which 
the  Æs  Upturn ,  or  burnt  Copper  cannot  do,  unlefs 
fome  Salt  be  put  to  it,  which  is  the  Secret  of  the 
Hollander s,  whereby  they  make  it  better  than  that 
of  France. 

The  Æs  UJlum  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick,  becaufe  it  is  deterfive  ;  but  they  who  make 
Ufe  of  it,  firft  make  it  red-hot  in  the  Fire  nine 
Times,  and  quench  it  as  often  in  Lintfced  Oil,  and 
then  reducing  it  to  Power,  ufe  it  for  eating  off 
dead  Flefh  ;  and  they  call  this  Powder  of  the  Æs 
UJlum,  fo  prepared.  Crocus,  or  Saffron  of  Copper. 

[This  has  formerly  been  much  in  Ufe  among 
Chirurgeons,  but  the  Tedioufnefs  of  the  Prepa¬ 
ration,  as  there  is  no  making  it  without  long  and 


violent  Calcination  in  a  Reverberatory  Furnace, 
has  made  it  now  little  ufed,  and  but  feldom  feen 
in  the  Shops  :  it  is  drying  and  aflringent,  with  fome 
Degree  of  Acrimony.] 

14  .Of  Verdigrife. 

Mp  HE  natural  Verdigrife  is  a  greenifh  Marcafite 
like  the  Drofs  of  Iron  ;  it  is  found  in  Copper 
Mines,  but  is  of  no  Ufe  that  I  know  of. 

The  common  Verdigrife ,  or  Ruft  of  Copper,  is 
made  of  Plates  of  red  Copper,  and  the  Skins  of 
Grapes,  after  preffing,  foaked  in  good  Wine,  put 
together  in  a  large  earthen  Pot,  Stratum  fuper 
Stratum,  that  is  to  fay,  they  put  an  Handful  of 
thofe  Skins  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  and  then  a 
Layer  of  Copper,  then  another  of  Skins,  and  on 
that  another  of  Copper,  and  fo  on  till  the  Pot  be 
full  ;  then  they  put  it  in  a  Cellar,  and  after  fome 
Days  Time  they  take  out  thefe  Copper  Plates, 
which  are  covered  with  a  green  Ruft,  by  the  La¬ 
tins  called  Ærugo  Æris,  and  this  Ruft  being 
feraped  oft',  the  Plates  are  put  in  again  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  before  ;  and  this  muft  be  repeated  till 
the  Copper  is  confumed,  or  rendered  fo  thin,  that 
it  may  be  mixed  with  the  Verdigrife,  as  it  often 
happens.  The  moft  Part  of  the  Authors  who 
have  treated  of  Verdigrife,  tell  us,  that  it  is  made 
with  Vinegar,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  beft  Wine 
is  not  too  good  for  it  ;  and  this  is  fo  true,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  but  Languedoc  Wine  that  will 
make  good  Verdigrife.  It  is  in  and  about  Mont¬ 
pellier  that  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Verdigrife  ufed 
in  France  and  other  Countries  is  made,  and  it  is  a 
Commodity  very  difficult  to  make,  and  to  hit 
right,  although  it  feems  as  if  nothing  were  more 
eafy  ;  for  if  never  fo  little  happens  to  be  amifs,  it 
grows  greafy  and  black,  and  good  for  nothing,  and 
will  never  come  to  a  true  Confiftency.  Had  not 
the  Receipt  been  ftolen  from  me,  I  would  have 
told  you  how  they  do  it  at  Montpellier,  which  I 
hope  to  recover  and  prefent  the  Reader  with,  in 
the  fécond  Edition. 

There  are  fome  Authors,  who  fay,  that  one 
may  make  Verdigrife  by  putting  Plates  of  Cop¬ 
per  in  a  Crucible,  with  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Tartar, 
which  being  calcined  and  cooled,  the  Plates  are 
converted  into  a  very  good  Vcrdigrije  -,  but  thefe 
Operations,  fuppofing  them  to  be  true,  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  of  no  Ufe,  becaufe  all  the  Verdigrife  we  fell, 
is  made  in  the  forementioned  Manner. 

W e  have  two  Sorts  of  V trdigrife  from  Mont¬ 
pellier,  the  one  in  Powder,  the  other  in  Cake  : 
To  be  good,  it  muft  be  dry,  of  a  beautiful  deep 
Green,  and  with  the  feweft  Spots  poflible.  Verdi¬ 
grife  is  a  Merchandize  that  lofes  extremely  in 

keeping. 
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keeping  :  thofe  who  deal  in  it,  mix  it  with  foveral 
Drugs,  that  there  is  no  Neceffity  of  naming,  and 
render  it  fo  moift  that  the  Merchant  lofes  much 
by  the  Wafte  of  it,  befides  what  he  alfo  lofes  by 
..the  Skin  which  covers  it,  for  which  he  pays  as 
much  as  if  it  were  Verdigrife  :  Therefore  they 
who  ufe  it  Ihould  confider  its  Goodnefs,  and  not 
foand  upon  the  Price  ;  for  I  can  affirm,  that  there 
is  no  Cake  of  Verdi  grift,  foch  as  they  fond  from 
Montpellier ,  that  weighs  twenty-five  Pounds,  but 
after  it  is  dry  has  loft  a  third  Part  ;  fo  that  the 
Verdi  grife  thatcoft  twenty  Pence  when  foft,  will 
be  worth  near  eight  and  twenty  Pence  when 
thoroughly  dry. 

Verdigrife  is  a  Drug  very  much  demanded, 
and  the  Quantity  of  it  that  is  ufod  is  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  not  only  in  Phyfick,  but  by  Dyers,  Skin¬ 
ners,  Hatters,  Farriers,  and  Painters  ;  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  Verdigrife  alone,  ground  with  Oil, 
cannot  be  ufod  as  a  Green  in  Painting,  but  it  is  ab- 
folutely  necefiary  toadd  white  Lead  to  it,  for  other- 
wife,  inftead  of  being  green,  it  would  be  black. 
As  for  the  Properties  of  Verdigrife ,  the  Principal 
of  them  is  eating  off  dead  Flelh.  The  Apothe¬ 
caries  ufe  it  in  fome  Ointments  and  Plaifters,  as 
the  Ægyptiac ,  the  Apojlolorum ,  the  Divine  Plaifter, 
and  others.  They  who  colour  Paper  green,  make 
ufe  of  Vi erdi grife  and  white  Tartar  to  give  it  that 
Colour. 

The  Apothecaries  and  others,  who  have  Oc- 
cafion  for  Verdigrife  in  the  aforementioned  Com- 
pofitions,  and  others,  inftead  of  the  Powder,  may 
diffolve  it  in  Vinegar,  and  ftrain  through  a  fine 
Sieve,  and  fo  avoid,  in  reducing  it  to  Powder,  the 
TffeÛs  of  the  ill  Quality  of  the  flying  Duft  of  Ver¬ 
digrife. 

Verdigrife ,  in  Latin  Ærugo ,  or  Vi- 
Letnery.  ride  Ætis ,  is  a  Ruft  of  Copper  pene¬ 
trated  and  rarefied  by  the  acid  tartarous 
Salt  of  Wine.  To  make  it,  they  ftratify  Plates 
of  Copper  with  the  Grape  Skins  when  the  Muft  is 
taken  from  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  Mace¬ 
ration  till  they  are  in  part  converted  into  a  bluilh 
green  Duft,  which  they  foparate  with  Knives,  and 
continue  the  Operation  as  before,  till  the  whole 
be  turned  into  Verdigrife.  'Phis  is  commonly  the 
Work  of  the  Women  in  Languedoc ,  Provence, 
and  Italy ,  where  the  Refufe  of  the  Grapes  have 
the  greater  Force  to  penetrate  the  Copper,  and 
work  upon  it  with  their  Salt. 

It  deterges  powerfully,  it  confumes  proud  Flelh, 
it  attenuates  and  refolves,  and  is  ufod  only  in  ex¬ 
ternal  Medicines  ;  it  is  lharp  and  digefting,  and 
cicatrifes  Ulcers,  being  mixed  with  Oil  and  Wax, 
and  applied.  It  likewife  cleanfos  them  from  their 
Filth  and  Putrefaction,  although  they  were  the 
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moft  ftubbern,  and  had  refilled  all  other  Reme¬ 
dies. 

It  is  of  good  Ufe  in  the  Gout,  being  diffolved 
in  fair  Water,  and  ufod  warm  to  the  Part. 

It  cures  Difoafes  of  the.  Eyes,  and  effectually 
takes  off  Pearls  and  Films.  But  before  you  ufe 
it  for  the  Eyes,  or  for  Wounds  or  Ulcers,  you 
muft  purify  it  after  this  Manner:  Powder  it,  and 
put  upon  it  Spirit  of  Vinegar  fix  or  foven  Times 
its  Weight;  digeft  till  the  Vinegar  is  tinged  very 
green,  which  decant,  and  call  away  the  Faxes  ; 
then  evaporate  the  Vinegar  in  a  Brafs  Veffel,  and 
fo  you  will  have  a  glorious  Verdigrife  at  Bottom, 
ol  which  one  Ounce  is  worth  ten  Ounces  of  the 
former. 

'lake  of  this  fine  Verdigrife  a  Drachm  ;  Spirit 
of  Sal  Armoniack ,  half  an  Ounce  ;  Spirit  of  Wine 
camphorated,  two  Ounces  ;  mix  them  for  a  Colly- 
rium  to  walh  the  Eyes.  Take  the  White  of  an 
Egg  beaten  well  with  Spring  Water,  four  Ounces, 
and  add  to  it  Saccharum  Saturni,  ten  Grains  ; 
white  Vitriol,  fix  Grains;  and  fo  many  Drops  of 
the  Collyrium  as  may  make  it  of  an  Azure  Colour, 
with  this  walh  the  Eyes  two,  three,  or  four  Times 
a  Day. 

This  fine  prepared  Verdigrife  being  made  into 
an  Ointment  with  Honey,  Juices  of  Wound 
Herbs,  Vinegar,  and  abfterfive  Sulphur  of  Vitriol, 
is  applicable  to  weeping  Wounds,  Ulcers  in  the 
Joints,  (Ac. 

[The  Manner  of  making  Verdigrife  is  this  :  The 
Hulks,  Stones,  (Ac.  of  Grapes  being  firft  dried, 
and  afterdipped  in  ftrong  Wine,  are  laid  in  wooden 
or  earthen  Veffels  for  nine  or  ten  Days,  till  they 
begin  to  ferment  ;  then  being  fqueezed  together 
with  both  Hands,  they  are  formed  into  Balls, 
which  are  put  into  proper  earthen  Pots,  and  have 
Wine  poured  over  them,  till  about  half  is  covered  ; 
the  Vefferi  have  a  Straw  Lid  thrown  over  them, 
and  are  fot  in  a  Wine  Cellar,  where  the  Balls  are 
left  in  Maceration  for  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours,  be¬ 
ing  turned  every  four  Hours,  that  the  Wine  may 
penetrate  every  Part  of  them  ;  afterwards  the  Balls, 
being  railed  a  Finger’s  Breadth  above  the  Surface 
ol  the  Wine,  and  fot  upon  wooden  Bars,  the 
Vellels  are  Ihut  again,  and  left  in  that  State  for 
ten  or  twelve  Days  more.  After  which  Time 
the  Balls  emit  a  ftrong  and  penetrating  Scent,  and 
are  then  fit  for  dillolving  Copper.  For  this  Purpofo 
they  are  broke  and  bruifed  with  the  Hand,  and 
the  outer  Part,  w'hich  is  drieft,  is  mixed  exa&ly. 
with  the  inner,  which  is  ftill  moift  with  Wine. 
Then  they  are  ftratified  with  Copper  Plates  in  the 
fame  Vellels  upon  wooden  Bars  ;  the  Plates 
making  always  the  loweft  Stratum,  and  the  Balls 
the  uppermoft.  I  he  Plates  arc  lour  Inches  long, 

and 
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and  three  broad  •,  and  if  the  Copper  be  new,  they 
inuft  be  previoufly  buried  for  four  and  twenty 
Hours  in  Verdigrife ,  and  then  heated  a  little  in  the 
Fire.  The  Veffels  being  filled  in  this  Manner, 
and  Ihut  clofe,  are  left  without  any  farther  Ma¬ 
nagement  till  the  Verdigrife  is  made,  which  hap¬ 
pens  fboner  or  later,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Copper  ;  fome  yielding  its  Ruft  in  fix  Days, 
and  fome  requiring  fifteen  or  fixteen  Days.  The 
Verdigrife  being  compleatly  extradfed,  the  Plates 
covered  with  it,  are  taken  out  of  the  VeiTels,  and 
their  Edges  being  moiftened  with  the  ftrongeft 
Wine,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  Linen  Cloths  dip¬ 
ped  in  the  fame,  and  laid  in  a  Wine  Cellar  for 
three  Weeks,  and  then  it  is  fcraped  off  the  Plates, 
and  kept  for  Ufe. 

This  is  the  Method  ufed  at  Montpellier ,  which  I 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  relating,  becaufe 
our  Author  fays  he  intended  to  have  given  it,  but 
that  tire  Receipt  was  ffolen  from  him.] 

15.  Of  Verdigrife  cryftattized. 

Pomet.  T  HE  cryftallized  Verdigrife ,  or  Cry- 
ftals  of  Verdigrife  ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  Merchants  and  Painters,  Calcined  or  Diftilled 
Verdigrife,  is  Verdigrife  diffolved  in  diftilled  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  afterwards  filtred,  evaporated,  and  cry¬ 
ftallized  in  a  Cellar.  Thefe  Cryftals  are  of  fonre 
fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  to  confirme  dead  Flelh. 
They  are  likewife  ufed  by  Painters  to  make  a 
green  Colour,  efpecially  for  Miniature. 

All  the  Cryftals  of  Verdigrife  that  we  fell  in 
Paris ,  come  from  Holland  or  Lyons ,  and  are  not 
unlike  Sugar-candy,  except  in  Colour,  efpecially 
to  that  which  is  on  Sticks  :  if  good,  thefe  Cryftals 
muft  be  beautiful,  clean,  and  tranfparent,  very 
dry,  and  as  free  from  Sticks  as  poflible.  Here  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  Verdet  which  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  make,  is  reduced  to  Cryftals  by  the 
Means  of  a  Cellar,  whereas  that  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  Places  beforementioned,  is  made  after 
the  Manner  of  Sugar-candy,  as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed. 

I  cannot  tell  what  has  induced  the  Merchants  to 
call  thefe  Cryftals  Diftilled  or  Calcined  V erdigrife, 
feeing  it  is  neither  diftilled  nor  calcined,  but  made 
after  the  forementioned  Manner. 

They  likewife  make  Cryftals  of  Verdigrife  by 
diflolving  Copper  granulated  in  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  to  a  Scum  or  Pellicle, 
and  fetting  it  in  a  Cellar  to  cryftallize. 

If  you  would  reduce  thefe  Cryftals  to  a  Liquor 
after  having  dried  them,  you  muft  carry  them  back 
to  the  Cellar  to  refolve  them  into  Water  j  and  this 
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Liquor  is  called  by  the  Apothecaries  or  Chymifts, 
the  Liquor  of  Copper  or  Venus ,  and  the  Cryftals 
the  Vitriol  of  Venice  or  Copper. 

[Thefe  Cryftals  diffolved,  make  an  admirable 
Liquor  to  deterge  and  dry  Ulcers,  and  eat  away 
fungous  and  callous  Flefh  ;  and  are  a  good  Ingre- 
dient,  in  fmall  Quantities,  in  Eye- Waters  for 
clearing  the  Eyes  from  Specks  and  Films.] 

1 6.  Of  the  Mountain  Verdigrife,  ar.d 
Flowers  of  Brais. 

rTs  H  E  Mountain  or  Hungarian  Verdi -  Pomet. 

grife ,  is  a  Sort  of  greenifh  Powder 
in  Grains,  like  Sand,  which  is  found  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Kernaufen  in  Hungary.  It  is  found  like- 
wife  in  the  Mountains  of  Moravia.  What  the 
Antients  call  Flowers  of  Brafs,  is  made  by  throw- 
ing  Water,  or  rather  Wine,  upon  Rofe  Copper, 
whilft  red,  that  is  to  fay,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Furnace;  and  this  Flower  is  gathered  and  found 
flicking  to  other  Plates  of  cold  Copper,  which  they 
place  over  them,  in  Imall  Grains  like  Sand,  and 
this  is  made  by  Vapours  which  arife  when  they 
throw  Water  or  Wine  upon  the  hot  Copper;  and 
it  is  that  which  makes  what  we  call  Rofe  Copper 
to  be  fo  unfmooth,  and  to  be  full  of  little  Figures. 
Others  have  affured  me,  that  the  Mountain  Ver¬ 
digrife  was  Plates  of  Copper  diffolved  in  Wine, 
and  made  almoft  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Ver¬ 
digrife  ;  but  as  I  know  no  more  of  it,  I  fhall  only 
fay,  that  fuch  is  to  be  made  choice  of  as  is  dry, 
of  a  high  Colour,  well  granulated,  that  is  to  fay, 
like  Sand,  which  is  the  Mark  of  natural  Moun¬ 
tain  Verdigrife,  and  makes  the  Difference  between 
that  and  the  Artificial,  which  fome  make  by  pul¬ 
verizing  Verdigrife,  and  putting  a  little  white 
Lead  amongft  it. 

The  Verdigrife  of  the  Mountain  is  of  no  other 
Ufe  but  in  Painting,  principally  for  making  a  Grafs 
Green. 

As  it  is  a  dear  Commodity,  and  comes  from 
feveral  Parts,  fo  there  are  different  Sorts  of  it,  and 
different  Prices  ;  therefore  they  who  ufe  it,  fhould 
regard  the  Qualities  of  it,  rather  than  the  Cheap- 
nefs. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Viride  Montanum  Hun- 
garicum,  Wood.  Att.  2.  17.52.  It  is  not  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  fometimes  by  the  Painters. 

The  Flos  Æris ,  Worm.  132.  Ch.  Fof.  54.  is  a 
fmall  granulated  reddifh  Subftance,  got  by  pour¬ 
ing  cold  Water  on  melted  Brafs,  and  receiving  its 
Vapour  on  an  Iron  Plate.  It  is  commended  as 
an  Ophthalmick  and  Detergent,  but  is  now  never 
ufed  nor  kept  by  the  Druggifts.] 

17.  Of 
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17.  Of  Bronze  and  Bell-Metal. 

'“jp HIS  Bronze  Metal,  according  to  Monfieur 
Fureiiere ,  is  a  Compofition  of  Metals,  the 
Principal  of  which  is  Copper  melted  with  fome 
Part  of  Tin,  or  of  Brafs  ;  fome,  for  Cheapnefs,  put 
in  Lead.  There  is  likewife  another  Compound 
Oi  Copper,  which  is  called  mixed  Metal ,  or  Bell- 
Metal  ;  they  give  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  Names 
according  to  the  greater  or  leffer  Quantity  of  Tin 
that  is  mixed  in  it,  which  is  from  twelve  to  five 
and  twenty  in  the  hundred.  The  Dregs  of  mixed 
Metal  are  called  Diphryges ,  and  are  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick.  1  he  Scales  of  Brafs  is  what  falls  from  the 
Brafs  when  they  hammer  it  and  work  it. 

Diphryges  is  of  a  mixed  Faculty,  meanly  aftrin- 
gent,  fharp,  and  of  excellent  Ufe  againft  fpreading 
Ulcers.  It  cleanfes,  dries,  and  confumes  Ex- 
crefcences,  and  being  made  into  a  Collyritim ,  is 
good  for  dropping  Eyes,  and  fuch  like  Difeafes  of 
the  fame.  Î  he  beft  is  that  which  has  the  Tafte 
of  Brafs,  or  the  Ruft  of  it,  being  aftringent,  and 
very  much  drying  the  Tongue. 

As  for  the  Metal  itfelf,  we  ufe  it  for  making 
Figures,  Bells,  Mortars,  and  other  Utenfils.  The 
heft  of  it  is  that  which  is  whiteft,  and  founds  like 
Silver.  I  fhould  not  have  been  fo  long  upon  this 
Head,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fake  of  Tutty, 
which  is  procured  from  it,  and  is  defcribed  under 
the  following  Head. 

[The  Diphryges ,  Chari.  Fojf.  55.  Aldr.  Mnf. 
Met.  14.  TV arm.  Muf.  133*  ’s  a  Recrement  of 
Brafs,  which  fubfides  on  wetting  it  while  in  Fu- 
fion  ;  it  ;s  acrid  and  aftringent,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
cellent  in  ftubborn  Ulcers,  but  at  prefent  it  is  un¬ 
known  in  the  Shops. 

The  Scales,  or  Squama  Æns  of  the  Shops, 
are  little  different  from  the  Æs  JJ/lum ,  being  only 
the  Particles  of  burnt  Copper,  which  fly  oft?  while 
it  is  hammered  :  mixed  with  Sulphur  and  Floren¬ 
tine  Orrice  they  cure  ftinking  Feet,  being  worn  in 
the  Shoes  ;  but  this  may  be  attended  with  very  ill 
Confequences,  for  the  fudden  Checking  the  Sweat, 
which  occafions  that  Stinking,  may  bring  on  Dif- 
eafès  of  a  much  worfe  Kind.] 

18.  Of  Tutty. 

CfUTTY  of  Alexandria  i  or  the  Spodinm  of  the 
*  Greeks ,  is  a  metallick  Subftance  in  Scales  or 
Gutters,  of  different  Size  and  Thicknefs,  fmooth 
within,  and  rough  without,  with  a  Sort  of  Excref- 
cences,  like  Pins  Heads  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  An- 
tients  called  it  Spodium ,  or  Tutty  in  the  Clufter. 

"1  he.  Tutty  which  we  fell  in  France  comes  from 
VOL.  If.  * 
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Germany ,  and  other  Places,  where  they  make 
mixed,  or  Bell-Metal.  It  is  wrong  to  think, 
what  moft  Authors,  both  new  and  old,  have  af- 
ferted,  that  Tutty  is  got  from  the  yellow  Copper 
or  Brafs,  and  that  it  is  made  at  the  fame  Time  as 
the  P ompholyx  ;  for  this  is  not  true,  feeing  the  T utfy 
is  found  flicking  to  Rolls  of  Earth,  which  are 
hung  up,  and  placed  on  purpofe  on  the  Top  of  the 
F urnaces  where  the  Founders  call  their  mixed  and 
Bell-Metal,  to  retain  the  Fume  or  Vapour,  which 
is  like  the  Smoke  in  Chimneys  ;  and  by  the  Means 
of  thefe  Rolls,  the  Vapour  is  retained  and  reduced 
into  a  Shell  of  the  fame  Figure  as  the  Roll  :  And 
the  Thing  is  fo  certain,  that  if  one  will  but  look 
amongft  the  Tutty,  one  may  frequently  find  the 
Earth  flicking  to  it,  therefore  it  is  not  made  by 
flicking  to  the  Bottom  or  Sides  of  the  Furnace 
And  that  which  confirms  this  is,  that  all  the  Tutty 
we  have  is  in  Form  of  a  Gutter,  and  roundifh.  ‘ 
Tutty  ought  to  be  in  bright  Scales,  thick,  granu¬ 
lated,  of  a  fine  Moufe  Colour  without,  and  a  pale 
Yellow  within,  hard  to  break,  and  as  little  mixed 
with  Foulnefs  as  poflibly  can  be.  Tutty  has  no 
other  Ufe,  that  I  know  of,  but  in  Medicine,  and 
that  not  til]  it  is  well  beaten.  Others  burn  it,  and 
after  wafh  it,  and  make  it  up  into  little  Balls, 
which  they  ufe  for  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  mixing 
it  with  frefh  Butter,  or  diluting  it  with  Rofe  o? 
Plantain  Water.  Tutty ,  well  prepared,  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  frefh  Butter,  is  an  excellent  and 
fure  Remedy  for  the  Piles.  That  is  moft  efteemed 
which  comes  from  Orleance ,  either  becaufe  it  is 
better  prepared,  or  becaufe  it  has  all  along  carried 
the  Vogue  with  it. 

Tutty  is  brought  from  Sweden ,  Cyprus , 

Greece,  Turkey ,  and  /Egypt  ;  but  the  Cy-  Lemery. 
pnan  is  the  beft.  It  Was  heretofore 
brought  from  Alexandria ,  and  therefore  Authors, 
m  their  Defcriptions,  call  it  Tutty  of  Alexandria. 
The  Difference  between  the  Pompholyx  and  the 
Tutty,  or  the  grey  Spodium,  is  this  ;  the"  Pompholyx 
is  more  white  and  light,  like  volatile  Meal  ;  the 
lattei  is  nearer  the  Colour  of  Brais,  heavier, 
thickei ,  and  fattifh,  which  with  Vinegar  yields  a 
Smell  like  Brais.  Tutty,  by  fome,  is  accounted 
the  better  Medicine,  and  more  powerful  for  the 
Ufes  intended.  Cadmia,  calcined  by  a  violent 
Fire,  and  brought  to  Afhes,  is  fold  for  Tutty  ;  but 
this  is  a  Cheat  :  Burnt  Ivory  is  alfo  fold  in  the  Shops 
under  the  Name  of  Spodium. 

It  is  deterfive,  deficcative,  proper  for  Difeafes 
of  the  Eyes,  lor  drying  and  cicatrifing  of  Wounds, 
and  for  the  Piles.  It  is  only  ufed  externally,  after 
being  ground  to  a  very  fine  Powder. 

[Tutty  is  tire  Lapis  Tutia ,  Wood.  Att.  T.  ii.  P.  r. 
p.  50.  Cadmia  Botrytis ,  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  16. 
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Cadmia  Capnitis,  Kentm.  53.  There  have  been  a 
Multitude  of  various  Opinions  about  this  Drug  ; 
Garzias  thought  it  the  Allies  of  a  Tree  ;  Bantius , 
a  glutinous  Earth  ;  and  Douglafs ,  a  glutinous 
clayey  Earth  of  the  Eaf -Indies  dried  in  Furnaces. 
Our  Author  has  given  a  much  jufter  Account  of  it 
than  any  of  thefe  ;  but  it  is  to  obferved,that  the  Cad¬ 
mia  of  the  Antients  was  different  from  that  of  the 
Moderns.  It  was  the  Recrement  of  the  Copper 
Oar,  blown  off  by  Bellows  while  it  was  melting 
and  flicking  to  the  Sides  of  the  Furnace  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Figures  and  Colours,  and  from  thence  diftin- 
guifhed  into  different  Species.  'I  he  fined  Kind 
they  efteemed  that  which  ftuck  to  the  very  Edges 
of  the  Furnace,  and  was  as  light  as  Wood-afhes. 
The  next  was  that  which  hung  down  from  the 
Arch  of  the  Furnace,  called  Bot^^V,  from  its 
refembling  Clufters  of  a  middle  Weight  between 
the  foregoing  and  the  following,  and  of  two  Co¬ 
lours,  whitifh  and  purplifh,  the  laft  of  which  was 
moft  valued  :  The  third  Kind  was  what  being 
too  heavy  to  afcend  to  the  Top  of  the  Furnace 
duck  to  the  Sides  ;  from  this  two  other  Kinds  were 
obtained,  a  bluifh  and  a  red.  Thefe  were  ufed  to 
deftroy  Cicatrices,  and  the  former  for  Difeafes  of 
the  Eyes.  The  beft  Cadmia  was  found  in  the 
Furnaces  of  Cyprus.  The  Silver  Furnaces  were 
alfo  obferved  to  afford  a  Cadmia ,  but  it  was  lighter, 
■whiter,  and  much  inferior  to  the  Copper  kind  ;  and 
according  to  Galen,  there  was  a  kind  of  Cadmia 
made  from  a  Species  of  Pyrites.  But  all  thefe 
Kinds  are  now  unknown  in  the  Shops.  And  even 
the  Arabians  were  fo  little  careful  about  them, 
that  they  gave  the  fame  Names  to  other  Subftances  ; 
whence  a  great  deal  of  Confufion  has  nfen  flnee, 
efpecially  as  fume  of  the  later  Arabians^  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  apply  to  thefe  other  ouoftances 
what  the  Antients  faid  of  the  different  Species  of 
their  true  Cadmia  ;  particularly  Avicenna  fays  of 
Litharge  of  Silver,  all  that  Diofcorides  has  faid  of 
Cadmia . 

The  prefent  Cadmia  Fcrnacum,  or  Putty  of 
the  Shops,  is  a  Recrement  of  Calaminaris  melted 
with  Copper,  and  not  of  Copper  alone,  as  was 
that  of  the  Antients  :  It  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
Sublimation  of  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  from  the  melting 
Copper  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Furnace,  where  it 
concretes  round  Iron  Rods,  placed  there  into  a 
folid  Cruft,  which  is  afterwards  beat  off  into 
Pieces,  like  the  Bark  of  Trees  :  And  this  was,  in 
all  Probability,  alfo  the  Putty  of  the  Arabians  ;  for 
Scrapion  deferibes  a  Kind  of  Putty ,  produced  in 
the  Furnaces  where  Copper  was  turned  into  a  yel¬ 
low  Metal. 

Putty  is  reckoned  among  the  principal  Oph- 
thalmick  Remedies,  it  deterges  and  dries  without 


Acrimony,  and  b  ufed  with  great  Succefs  in  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  Cornea  tunica  adnata ,  and  Eye-lids 
and  alfo  in  Itchings  of  the  Eyes  and  inveterate 
Ophthalmias. 

Spodium  or  Putty  is  not  this,  but  a  different 
Subftance,  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  of  Pom- 
pholyx ,  but  very  feldom  feen  in  tire  Shops.} 

19.  Of  Chalcitis. 

WL/Z  C  IP  I S,  or  native  Colcothar ,  is  pomet. 

a  natural  Vitriol  made  red  by  fubter- 
rancous  Fires  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth,  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  Chalcitis  is  found  in  a  Stone  of 
a  reddifti  Colour.  I  fhall  not  endeavour  to  write 
what  the  Antients  have  faid  touching  the  different 
Changes  that  happen  to  the  Chalcitis ,  nor  to  explain 
what  is  Mify,  what  Melanteria ,  and  what  Sory,  for 
I  cannot  tell  what  thefe  three  laft  arc,  or  where 
they  may  be  found.  Matthiolus  upon  Diofcorides , 
p.729.  fays,  that  Mify  is  hard,  and  like  Gold, 
and  glifters  like  a  Star,  and  is  found  in  Cyprus. 
That  Melanteria  is  found  of  two  Sorts;  one 
growing  like  Salt  at  the  Entrance  of  Copper 
Mines;  the  other  congealed  at  the  Top  of  the 
Mines.  He  fays,  that  the  beft  Melanteria  is  that 
which  is  fmooth,  clean,  firm,  and  of  the  Colour  of 
Sulphur,  and  that  turns  black  as  foon  as  a  Drop 
of  W ater  is  put  upon  it.  As  for  Sory,  he  fays  it 
is  black,  full  of  Holes,  and  aftringent  to  theTafte, 
of  a  very  ill  Smell,  and  that  a  great  deal  is  found 
in  Ægypt ,  Libya ,  Spain ,  and  Cyprus.  Pliny ,  on 
the  other  hand,  fays,  that  Chalcitis ,  Mify,  Me¬ 
lanteria,  and  Sory,  are  the  fame  Thing  ;  that  the 
one  changes  to  the  other  in  Procefs  of  Time,  that 
is  to  fay,  Chalcitis  becomes  Mijy ,  Mify  turns  ta 
Melanteria,  and  Melanteria  to  Sory  ;  which  I 
could  never  find,  though  I  have  had  a  Lump  of  it 
above  eighteen  Years,  in  which  I  could  never  fee 
any  Alteration,  as  to  its  Nature  or  Colour,  though 
I  have  been  careful  to  obferve  it.  It  is  true,  there 
is  fome  Chalcitis  that  has  different  Colours  in  the 
fame  Piece  ;  but  as  I  have  found  no  Alteration  in 
it  by  keeping  all  the  Time  I  had  it,  I  am  apt  to 
believe  it  was  fo  naturally. 

Clcalcitis  is  to  be  chofen  in  pretty  large  Pieces, 
of  à  brownifh  Red,  of  the  Tafte  of  Vitriol, 
which  being  put  into  a  little  Water,  diffolvcs  eafily, 
and  being  broke,  is  of  a  Copper  Colour,  but  fome- 
thing  fhining. 

The  Chalcitis,  or  natural  Colcothar,  is  brought 
front  different  Places,  as  from  Sweden  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  a  Drug  very  little  ufed  in  Medicine, 
becaufe  very  rare  ;  and  if  it  were  not  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  Venice-Preacle ,  there  would  be  fcarce  any 
Demand  for  it.  The  Dearnefs  and  Scarcity  of 
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this  Stone  has  given  Occafion  to  many  Counter¬ 
feits,  and  to  fee k  for  Succedaneums ,  as  the  Colco- 
*har ,  or  Vitriol  made  red,  the  white  Vitriol  cal¬ 
cined,  the  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  becaufe  of  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  feveral  other  Things;  fo  that  Perfons 
who  want  the  true  Chalcitis ,  mull:  apply  to  honeft 
People,  and  not  flick  at  a  Price. 

The  Chalcitis  of  St.  Chriflophers  is  very  different 
from  this,  it  is  greenifh,  like  Vitriol  half  calcined, 
but  it  begins  to  be  fold  for  the  true. 

Chalcitis  is  a  Vitriol  naturally  calcined 
Lemery.  by  the  fubterranean  Fires,  and  rendered 
into  Pieces  of  Stone,  pretty  big,  red, 
and  fometimes  ftreaked  within  with  yellow  Veins 
fomething  fparkling.  It  is  found  in  Copper  Mines, 
and  within  fide  participates  of  that  Metal.  It  is 
melted  by  Fire.  It  is  brought  fometimes  from 
Germany  and  Sweden ,  but  is  generally  very  fcarce 
in  France. 

That  is  moft  preferable,  that  is  in  pretty  large 
Pieces,  of  a  browifh  red  without,  which  being 
broke,  is  of  a  Copper  Colour,  fomething  fhining, 
of  the  Tafte  of  Vitriol,  and  eafily  diflolved  in 
Water. 

The  Chalcitis  is  hot,  dry,  deterfive,  and  very 
aftringent.  It  flops  Bleeding  at  the  Nofe.  It  is 
ufed  internally  and  externally;  and  in  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Venice-Treacle  ;  but  not  being  eafily 
got,  they  commonly  fubftitute  an  artificial  Colco- 
thar ,  which  is  a  green  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  Red- 
nefs,  in  the  Room  of  it.  It  is  of  thinner  Parts 
than  Sory,  but  thicker  than  Mij'y.  In  a  Collyrium 
it  cleanfes,  dries,  and  heals  the  Eyes.  The  fame 
Collyrium ,  if  weakened  with  Rofe- water,  prevails 
agamft  St.  Anthony’s  Fire ,  and  all  Sorts  of  creeping 
Sores,  whether  of  Skin  or  Flefh.  With  Juice  of 
Leeks  it  is  faid  to  flop  a  Flux  of  Blood  at  the 
Noftrils,  as  alfo  in  Wounds,  and  of  the  hemorrhoi¬ 
dal  Veins.  It  is  good  againft  Vices  in  the  Gums, 
and  eating  Ulcers  of  the  Tonfils,  the  Powder  of 
it  being  laid  upon  the  Part  affedied.  Burnt,  and 
mixed  with  Honey,  it  helps  callous  and  rough 
Eyebrows,  Fiftulas,  Leprofy,  and  other  cutaneous 
Difeafes. 

They  who  diftinguifh  Mify  from  Chalcitis ,  fay, 
it  is  a  natural  mineral  Excrement  almoft  like  Gold, 
which  glifters  wFen  it  is  broken.  It  is  commonly 
bred  upon  the  Chalcitis ,  and  is  only  the  Recre¬ 
ment  of  that  Mineral,  being  bred  thereon,  as 
Verdigrife  is  upon  Brafs.  It  is  very  aftringent, 
burning,  and  of  much  thinner  Parts  than  Chalcitis , 
but  is  of  the  fame  Virtue  with  it,  as  being  bred 
from  it,  but  in  a  different  Degree.  That  which 
comes  from  Ægypt  is  accounted  the  beft,  and  is 
more  corrofive  than  Chalcitis  or  Sery  ;  being  cal¬ 
cined  and  burnt,  or  walhed,  it  is  good  againft  ma- 
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lignant  Ulcers  or  Fiftulas.  With  Lime-water,  in 
which  a  little  Sal  Armoniack  is  diflolved,  a  Colly¬ 
rium  may  be  made  by  infufing  the  Powder.  That 
Water  is  likewife  good  to  wafh  malignant  Sores, 
and  running  Ulcers. 

The  Melanteria  of  Diofcoridcs ,  according  to 
Matthiolus ,  is  a  mineral  vitriolick  Matter,  of 
which  there  are  two  Kinds.  One  is  found  like  a 
Salt  upon  the  Entrance  of  Copper  Mines,  from 
whence  they  gather  it.  I  he  fécond  is  found  at 
the  Top  of  the  fame  Mine,  in  a  firm,  finootb, 
clean  Stone,  of  the  Colour  of  Sulphur.  Diofco - 
rides  prefers  this  latter  Sort  to  the  firft,  and  chiefly 
when  it  grows  black  upon  being  melted  with  a 
little  W  ater.  He  fays  the  Melanteria  is  found  in 
Cilicia ,  and  feveral  other  Countries  :  He  attributes 
a  cauftick  Virtue  to  it.  This  Drug  is  unknown  to 
us;  and  many  believe,  with  Pliny,  that  it  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Chalcitis ,  which  has  taken 
feveral  Shapes  and  Colours  in  the  Mine.  How¬ 
ever  it  is,  we  fubftitute  the  natural  Chalcitis  in  the 
ftead  of  it. 

Sory  is  a  ftony  Mineral,  vitriolick,  grofs,  im¬ 
pure,  porous,  or  naturally  pierced  with  many 
Holes,  fattilh,  black,  of  an  ill  Smell,  and  a  ftyp- 
tick  Tafte.  It  is  found  in  the  Mines  of  Cyprus , 
Spain,  Libya ,  and  Ægypt  ;  and,  as  Matthiolus  fays,  .. 
it  is  found  in  the  Dukedom  of  Brunfwick.  Many 
have  thought  it  to  have  been  a  Chalcitis  grown 
old,  and  that  has  lain  long  in  the  Mine;  but  there 
is  more  Probability  that  it  was  a  Mixture  of  Vi¬ 
triol  and  Bitumen  calcined  by  fubterranean  Fires. 
There  has  been  none  of  it  found  for  many  Ages, 
at  leaft  it  has  been  negledted,  and  we  fubftitute 
the  Chalcitis ,  or  natural  red  Vitriol  in  the  Room 
of  it.  It  was  drying,  burning,  and  aftringent,  not 
much  differing  from  Mify ,  but  of  thicker  and 
grofler  Parts,  and  therefore  lefs  piercing. 

[The  natural  Chalcitis  is  the  Chalcitis ,  IVorm.  26. 
Aldr.  Muf  Met.  240.  Kentm.  15.  Chalt.  Fojf.  n. 
is  a  Foffil  Subftance  refembling  Copper,  brittle, 
but  not  ftony,  and  variegated  with  a  Mixture  of 
fhining  Veins,  and  in  the  Fire  turns  to  a  Red  Lead 
or  Blood  Colour  :  it  is  acrid  and  aftringent,  is  ufe.d 
in  Hemorrhages,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  The- 
riaca  :  but  as  it  is  very  fcarce,  the  common  Colco- 
thar  of  Vitriol,  or  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  Rednefs, 
are  ufed  in  the  Place  of  it. 

The  Mify ,  Sory,  and  Melanteria  are  Foffil  Sub- 
ftances,  much  refembling  Chalcitis ,  and  each  other, 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Mines  of  Cyprus. 
Galen  fays,  he  found  the  Chalcitis ,  Mify ,  and  Sory 
in  the  Mines,  lying  in  long  Strata  upon  each 
other  ;  the  Sory  at  the  Bottom,  Chalcitis  in  the 
Middle,  and  Mify  at  the  Top.  He  alfo  affirms, 
that  Chalcitis  certainly,  in  length  of  Time,  changes 
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into  Mify ;  for  that  having  kept  a  Piece  of  Chal- 
citis ,  which  liimfelf  took  out  of  the  Mine,  thirty 
Y  ears,  he  found  the  outer  Surface  of  it  changed 
into  Mify,  the  Middle  remaining  unaltered  ;  he 
alfo  obferved  fome  (mail  Alteration  in  Sory ,  which 
made  him  conclude,  that  it  is  in  like  Manner 
changeable  into  Cbalcitis.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the 
Mify,  Worm.  26-  Alclr.  Muf.  Met.  341.  Charlt. 
Fojj.  ix.  Kentm.  15.  I  tis  a  Foffil  yellow  Subftance, 
fhining  like  Gold,  and  fparkling  .when  broken, 
growing  from  Cbalcitis  as  Verdigrife  does  from 
Copper,  and  feeming  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
Efftorefcence  from  it.  It  is  efcharotic  and  aft rin gent. 

The  Sory  is  the  Sory,  Worm.  26.  Aid.  Muf.  Met. 
341.  Charlt.  Foff.  11.  Kentm.  15.  It  is  a  Foffil 
Subftance,  firmer,  harder,  and  more  compact  than 
Cbalcitis ,  which  emits  Sparkles  by  Attrition  :  it  is 
fpungy,  full  of  Holes,  of  a  vifeid  Texture,  black 
Colour,  aftringent  naufeous  Tafte,  and  of  a  very 
ftrong  Smell.  Th e  Rufina,  ufed  by  the  Turkijh  La¬ 
dies  as  a  Depilatory,  feems  to  be  this  very  Subftance 
from  Bellonius’  sTPzicnption  :  It  is  awiolentEmetick. 

The  Melanttria ,  is  the  Melanteria ,  Worm.  26. 
Alcl.  Muf.  Met.  341.  Charlt.  Foff.  1 1 .  At r amentum 
nigrum  feu  Sutorium  Greeds  Melanteria,  Kentm.  14. 
It  is  of  two  Kinds  ;  the  firft  found  like  concreted 
Salt,  in  the  Paffages  to  Copper  Mines  ;  the  other 
hanging  down  from  the  Top  of  the  Mines.  1  he 
beft  is  reckoned  that  which  is  of  a  pure  Sulphur 
Colour,  fmooth,  clean,  and  even  ;  and  which  turns 
black  as  foon  as  it  touches  Water.  It  has  the 
lame  Virtues  with  the  former,  but  is,  like  them, 
fcarce  ever  to  be  feen  in  the  Shops.] 

20.  Of  Roman  Vitriol. 

Pomet.  73  O  MA  N  Vitriol  ha.  Salt  partaking 
***-  of  a  mineral  Quality,  and  compofed 
of  a  fulphureous  Earth  :  its  Origin  may  be  aferib- 
cd  to  a  Sort  of  Marcafite,  found  in  Iron  and  Cop¬ 
per  Mines,  to  which  the  Antients  have  given  the 
Name  of  Pyrites  :  It  is  drawn  from  this  by  the 
Means  of  Water.  This  Stone  is  found  under  our 
'  Clay-pits  at  Puffy ,  within  a  League  of  Paris,  and 
feveral  Operations  have  been  performed  upon  it  ; 
and,  as  I  have  been  affined,  it  was  with  this  that  a 
certain  Abbot  made  his  univerfal  Medicine.  The 
Pyrites ,  from  whence  they  extract  the  Roman  Vi-j 
trial,  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy.  To  reduce 
this  Marcafite  to  Vitriol,  they  expofe  it  for  fome 
Time  to  the  Weather,  that  fo  the  Air  may  pene¬ 
trate  into  it,  and  that  it  may  calcine  and  turn  into 
a  Calx  of  a  greenilh  Colour.  When  the  Pyrites 
is  fit  for  working,  they  throw  it  into  Water,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  Help  of  Fire  and  wooden  Tubs, 
reduce  it  to  Crvftals,  fuch  as  wc  receive  from  Italy. 


In  a  word,  all  the  Vitriols  are  made  as  they  make 
Allum  in  England,  or  Salt-petre  with  us.  All  the 
Difference  that  there  is  between  the  feveral  Vi¬ 
triols  proceeds  from  the  different  Places  where  the 
Mineral  is  found  ;  and  as  it  participates  of  the 
Copper  or  tire  Iron  :  The  Vitriols  which  have  moft 
of  the  Copper  arc  thofe  of  Cyprus  or  Germany  : 
They  which  have  moft  Iron  are  the  Roman  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  that  from  Pifa  and  England.  When 
the  firft  are  rubbed  upon  the  Blade  of  a  Knife,  wet 
with  Spittle,  they  make  it  look  red  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Roman  Vitriol,  and  that  of  Pifa  and 
England,  do  not  change  the  Colour  of  the  Knife- 
blade  :  And  this  has  given  fome  People  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  counterfeiting  Reman  Vitriol  by  Eng- 
lifn,  which  they  do  by  waffling  it  a  little,  and  ex- 
pofmg  it  to  the  Air  for  fome  Days,  till  from  a 
green  it  turns  to  a  greyifli  Colour  ;  but  this  is  eafy 
to  be  found  out,  becaufe  the  true  Roman  Vitriol 
is  in  thick  long  Pieces,  of  a  Grafs  Green,  very 
difficult  to  melt,  and  being  broke,  is  tranfparent  as 
Glafs;  from  whence  (the  Latin  Word  for  Glafs 
being  Vitrum )  fome  pretend  that  it  takes  its 
Name  :  Others  will  have  it,  that  the  Name  of 
Vitriol  is  myfterious,  and  that  every  Letter  of 
it  is  the  initial  Letter  of  a  Word;  G  that  it  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  Vifilando  Interiora  Ferres,  Red  if  - 
cando  Inventes  Occultum  Lapidem ,  VeramMedicinam. 

The  true  Roman  Vitriol  is  much  fought  for  at 
prefent,  both  becaufe  of  its  Scarcity,  as  well  as 
becaufe  it  is  the  moft  proper  for  the  making  a 
white  Powder,  which  they  call  the  Sympathetic k 
Powder ,  which  is  only  Roman  Vitriol  expofed  to 
the  Air  and  the  great  Heat  during  the  Dog-days 
for  a  confiderable  Time.  When  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  white  by  the  Calcination  which  the  Sun 
has  given  it,  it  is  made  ufe  of  for  Wounds,  and  to 
ftop  Blood.  Some  mix  Gum  Tragacanth  with  it. 
They  bring  us  likewife  from  Italy  another  Vitriol , 
which  comes  near  the  Colour  of  the  Roman ,  only 
it  is  greener,  and  in  leffer  Pieces,  and  is  what  we 
call  Vitriol,  or  Copperas  of  Pifa ,  and  is  made  ufe 
of  by  tire  Dyers.. 

The  third  Vitriol  is  of  a  martial  Nature,  and  as 
it  is  more  common,  is  alfo  cheaper  ;  this  is  the 
Englijh  Vitriol,  or  common  Copperas:  It  is  much, 
ufed  by  Dyers,  Hatters,  and  others,  who  have 
occafton  for  a  black  Colour;  and  they  fay  that 
that  which  makes  the  Copperas  dye  black,  is  be¬ 
caufe  the  Stone  it  is  prepared  from  participates  of 
the  Iron  ;  others  will  have  it,  that  it  is  becaufe 
they  who  make  it  throw  old  Iron  into  the  Liquor. 

The  neceffary  Qualities  in  right  Englijh  Cop¬ 
peras  is,  that  it  be  dry,  of  a  clear  tranfparent 
Green,  with  as  few  Email  and  whitilh  Pieces  as 
ooffible. 

Of 
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Of  M  E 
Of  the  Cyprian  or  Hungarian  Vitriol. 

This  Vitriol  has  its  Name  from  the  Places  from 
whence  it  is  brought  ;  it  is  of  a  Sky-blue,  and  in 
large  Cry  fiais.  Notwithflanding  all  the  Pains  I 
have  taken  to  difcover  what  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus , 
which  we  fell,  might  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  it.  1  he  Sentiments  of  Authors  differ  ex¬ 
ceedingly  about  it,  fome  fay  it  is  a  Cryflallization 
made  of  a  blue  Water  which  is  found  in  Copper 
Mines.  A  Perfon  of  Worth  and  Honefty  has 
affirmed  to  me,  that  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus  was 
made  of  Rofe  Copper  diffolved  in  the  Spirit  of 
Vitriol ,  and  afterwards  cryflallized.  Another  has 
told  me,  that  it  was  made  of  German  Copperas; 
but  not  knowing  which  Part  to  take  amongfl  the 
three,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  it  partakes  of  Copper, 
and  that  two  Sorts  of  it  are  brought  to  us  from 
Cyprus-,,  one  in  large  Pieces,  which  we 'call  the 
Company's  Vitriol ,  becaufe  the  Merchants  trading 
to  the  Indies  bring  it  to  us  ;  the  other  cut  into  Bits 

Purpofe,  with  Points  like  Diamonds,  to  make 
it  look  more  beautiful,  and  promote  the  Sale. 

The  Viti  tol  of  Cyprus  or  Hungary  is  to  be  chofen 
of  a  fine  fky-coloured  Blue,  efpecially  when  brok¬ 
en  ;  for  being  a  Commodity  eafily  to  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  Air,  it  will  come  to  be  of  a  whitifh 
grey  on  the  Outfide,  which  does  not  at  all  dimi- 
nifh  its  Goodnefs,  but  renders  it  not  fo  faleable  to 
the  Eye;  and  a  Sign  that  it  is  the  Superficies  only 
that  is  damaged,  is  this,  that  by  putting  it  to  the 
Tongue,  upon  the  Approach  of  the  leaf!  Moiflure, 
it  will  come  to  its  Colour.  Some  Perfons  have 
allured  me,  that  fo  piercing  a  Spirit  is  drawn  from 
the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus ,  that  it  will  break  any  Glafs 
Veffel  of  whatfoever  Thicknefs  ;  and  yet  though 
fo  piercing,  being  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity 
of  Water,  it  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  confo- 
fidating  all  green  Wounds,  and  flopping  of  Blood  ; 
which  is  probable  enough,  becaufe  we  have  no 
Drug  more  aftringent,  or  that  flops  Blood  better 
than  the  /  itriol  of  Cyprus.  This  Vitriol  is  much 
ufed  by  feveral  Artifls.  Some  Perfons  carry  it 
about  them  for  Blotches  in  their  Face. 

This,  as  well  as  the  Roman ,  is  ufed  for  the  fym- 
pathetick  Powder.  ; 

Of  German  Vitriol,  or  Copperas. 

The  German  Copperas  is  *.  Vitriol  of  a  bluifh 
Green,  clear  and  tranfparent,  which  is  made  and 
cryflallized  at  Gojfelar  in  Saxony,  whence  it  is 
that  this  P  itriol  is  called  Gojfelar ,  or  Saxon  Vitriol. 
The  largeft  Pieces,  cleareft,  and  mofl  tranfparent, 
are  to  be  chofen,  and  the  driefl  that  can  be. 

.  The  German  Vitriol  is  of  much  ufe  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  as  being  that  from  whence  the  Chymifls 
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draw  mofl  of  their  Preparations,  as  fhall  be  fhewn 
hereafter.  It  is  alfo  this  Kind  which  is  ufed  in 
making  Aqua  fortis.  It  is  likewife  ufed  by  the 
Dyers.  7  his  may  be  ufed  for  flopping  Blood  in 
Cafe  of  Neceffity,  inflead  of  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus , 
but  it  has  not  fo  much  Efficacy. 

Of  White  Vitriol. 

The  TVbite  Vitriol  which  we  fetch  from  Ger¬ 
many,  is  the  Copperas  of  Gojfelar,  beforementioned, 
calcined  to  Whitenefs,  and  afterwards  put  into 
Water  and  filtred,  and  reduced  to  Salt;  and 
when  it  begins  to  coaggulate,  the  Germans  make 
it  into  Lumps  of  forty  or  fifty  Pound  Weight,  of 
the  Shape  we  fee  them  in.  It  is  therefore  an 
Abufe  put  upon  us  by  a  modern  Author,  who 
would  make  us  believe  that  the  white  Copperas  is 
found  near  Fountains,  and  is  the  mofl  purified  of 
all  from  any  metallick  Subfiance.  This  Copperas 
ought  to  be  pretty  hard,  white,  and  of  the  nearell 
Refemblance  to  fine  white  Sugar  that  can  be.  Care 
muff  be  taken  to  keep  it  from  the  Air,  for  when 
that  gets  to  it,  it  becomes  yellow  and  unfaleable. 

'Phis  Copperas  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfxck  :  Peo¬ 
ple  put  it  into  Rofe  or  Plantain  Water,  with 
Orice  and  Succotrine  Aloes,  to  cure  Difeafes  of 
the  Eyes.  Painters  ufe  it,  when  calcined,  to  put  in 
their  Colours  that  they  may  dry;  but  Farriers  ufe 
the  greatefl  Quantities  of  it. 

By  Help  of  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  they  draw 
Cryflals  from  this  white  Copperas,  which  are 
what  we  call  G  ilia  Vitrioli,  or  emetick  Vitriol, 
becaufe  being  taken  from  twelve  Grains  to  a 
Diachm  in  Broth,  or  other  Liquor,  it  gives  an  eafy 
\  omit.  An  aperitive  Mineral  Water  may  be 
made  by  diffolving  ten  Grains  of  this  G  ilia  Vitrioli 
in  ten  Pints  of  River  Water. 

Of  the  Spirit,  Salt,  and  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

I  hey  draw  from  the  German  or  Englijh  Vi— 
trio] ,  calcined  to  a  W  hitenefs,  by  means  of  Fire- 
and  a  Retort,  a  Phlegm,  a  Spirit,  and  an  Oil;  but 
becaufe  the  Operation  is  long  and  troublefome,  I 
fhould  not  advife  any  one  to  concern  themfelves  * 
with  it .  Befides,  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which» 
we  Apothecaries  and  Chymifls  in  France  make, 
is  not  near  fo  good,  por  can  be  afforded  fo  cheap 
as  thofe  brought  from  England  and  Holland.  This 
mufl  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  what  we  call  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  is  only  a  Spirit  well  rectified  from  its 
Phlegm,  and  not  an  Oil  ;  for  Oils  are  fat  Sub- 
flances,  and  will  fwim  on  Water,  but  the  Oil  of 
V  itriol  is  not  fuch,  but  eafily  intermixes  with 
w-atry  Liquors. 

That  which  is  called-  Spirit  of  Vitriol  is  the 
Liquor  which  comes  immediately  after  the  Phlegm*. 

which. 
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which,  if  light,  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  Water, 
of  a  Tafte  fomething  fharp,  and  being  put  upon 
white  Paper,  and  held  to  the  Fire,  become  black. 
They  ufe  this  Spirit  of  Vitriol  very  commonly  in 
Phynck  for  Cooling,  and  upon  other  Occafions. 
The  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  well  cleaned  of  its  Phlegm, 
is  what  we  improperly  call  Oil  of  Vitriol  ;  it  ought 
to  be  of  a  dark  Colour,  of  fo  piercing  and  cauftick 
a  Tafte,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  endure  it  upon  the 
Tongue.  They  are  in  the  wrong  who  think  that 
acid  Spirits  need  not  be  ftopt,  becaufe  they  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  do  not  evaporate,  which  is  true  ; 
but  this  Spirit  being  throughly  diverted  of  its 
Phlegm,  if  you  leave  it  in  a  Bottle  unftopped,  the 
Air  gets  into  it,  increafes  its  Bulk  and  W  eight, 
and  at  laft  becomes  as  infipid  as  Water. 

The  Oil  of  Vitriol  is  very  corrofive,  and  there¬ 
fore  made  ufe  of  to  difiolve  Metals  :  It  is  taken 
inwardly  for  the  fame  Diftempers  as  the  Spirit,  but 
inuft  be  ufed  in  lefier  Quantities,  becaufe  it  has 
greater  Strength  in  it.  Spirit  of  Vitriol  fhould  be 
bought  of  fuch  Perfons  as  one  can  truft,  becaufe 
there  are  fome  who  make  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  by 
mixing  Aqua  fortis  with  Water,  which  they  are 
able  to  afford  at  a  cheap  Rate  .;  and  this  Spirit  of 
Vitriol,  made  with  Aqua  fortis ,  is  called  the  Philo- 
fophick  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  of  which  you  muff  care¬ 
fully  beware. 

As  to  the  Water  and  Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  which 
I  mentioned  before,  it  is  of  no  Ufe  becaufe  it  is 
infipid,  yet  fome  People  wafh  their  Eyes  with  it. 

Monfieur  Letnery  fays,  that  you  muff  ufe  Englijh 
Vitriol,  or  Copperas,  for  the  forementioned  Ope¬ 
rations,  becaufe  it  is  not  of  fuch  Acrimony  as  the 
German  :  However  all  they  who  work  with  Vi¬ 
triol  make  ufe  of  the  German  ;  but  I  leave  the  De- 
cifion  of  this  Point  to  them  that  have  more  Ex¬ 
perience  in  it  than  I  have.  That  which  remains 
in  the  Retort,  after  Diftillation,  is  a  reddifh  Earth 
which  the  Chymifts  call  the  Caput  lAortuum  of 
Vitriol,  artificial  Colcothar ,  or  rubified  Vitriol. 
One  may  draw  a  Salt  out  of  it  by  the  Means  of 
Water  and  Fire,  which  is  what  they  call  Salt  of 
Vitriol ,  and  is  made  ufe  of  as  G  ilia  pitrioli ,  only 
not  to  be  taken  in  fuch  large  Dofes.  1  he  Salt  of 
Vitriol  ought  to  be  white,  and  faithfully  prepared  ; 
it  is  a  common  Deceit  to  fell  the  G  ilia  Vitrioli , 
or  green  Vitriol  calcined  to  a  Whitenefs,  for  the 
Salt  of  Vitriol. 

The  Colcothar  has  fome  little  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
forafmuch  as  fome  People  employ  it  inftead  of 
Chaleitis ,  becaufe  it  is  cheaper,  and  has  the  fame 
Qualities.  Some  Apothecaries  put  Colcothar  into 
their  Diapalma ,  as  well  to  make  it  red,  as  to  hu¬ 
mour  the  Surgeons,  who  are  pleafed  that  the 
Publick  do  not  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  Dia- 


palma  ;  and  to  difguife  it  the  better,  they  call  the 
Plaifter  by  the  Name  of  Diachalcitcos. 

They  make  with  the  Colcothar ,  burnt  Alum, 
Sugar-candy,  Urine,  and  Rofe-water,  a  very  aftrin- 
gent  Water,  and  proper  for  flopping  of  Blood,  as 
Monfieur  Lemery  has  obferved,  to  whom  the  Rea¬ 
der  may  have  Recourfe.  There  is  alfo  another 
flyptick  Water  of  Monfieur  Faveur ,  deferibed  by 
Monfieur  Charas. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  tirât  the  Colcothar  is  im¬ 
properly  called  Calcanthum,  becaufe  the  Word 
Calcanthum  fignifies  nothing  elfe  but  Vitriol. 

Vitriol  is  a  mineral  Salt  drawn,  as  Salt¬ 
petre,  by  Lotion,  by  Filtration,  by  Eva-  Lemery. 
poration  and  Cryftallization,  from  a  Sort 
of  Marcafite,  called  Pyrites  or  Fire-Stone,  of 
which  I  ftiall  fpeak  in  its  Place.  It  is  found  in 
the  Mines  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  as  in  Italy 
and  Germany  ;  There  are  fome  Sorts  alfo  found 
about  Paris. 

This  Fofiil  or  Mineral,  confifts  of  an  acid  Salt, 
Earth,  Iron,  and  Copper.  The  diftinguifhing 
Mark  of  Vitriol  confifts  in  the  black  Colour, 
which  it  communicates  to  an  Infufion  of  Galls. 
That  it  is  an  acid  Salt  appears  plainly,  not  only  by 
its  being  chymically  analized  (for  a  great  many 
cavil,  that  an  acid  Spirit  may  be  produced  by  the 
Violence  and  Force  of  the  Fire)  but  alfo  from  the 
bright  red  Colour  that  a  Solution  of  Vitriol  im¬ 
parts  to  blue  Paper.  The  Earth  of  Vitriol  pre¬ 
cipitates  or  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  die  Crucible, 
when  the  Solution  of  fixed  Nitre  is  poured 
upon  a  Solution  of  Vitriol.  As  to  Iron  and  Cop¬ 
per,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Vitriol  ;  for  by  pouring  the  Spirit  of  Salt, 
or  Vitriol,  upon  the  Filings  of  Iron,  an  excellent 
Vitriol  of  Mars  or  Iron  is  made,  and  by  placing 
Plates  of  Iron  or  Copper  in  a  Crucible,  with  fome 
common  Brimftone  interfperfed,  a  Vitriol  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Help  of  Fire:  Wherefore  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Vitriol  of  Mars ,  or  Iron,  and  the 
Vitriol  of  Venus ,  or  Copper,  are  bred  in  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth,  from  the  acid  Juices  or  Li¬ 
quors  corroding  the  Copper. 

White  Vitriol ,  vulgarly  called  Eye  Copperas ,  is  a 
Mineral  Vitriolick  Salt,  found  in  the  Earth  near 
unto  Fountains,  and  the  moft  of  all  depurated 
froni  a  metallick  Mixture  ;  or  it  is  made  by  dif- 
folving  the  Roman  or  dark  Green  Vitriol  in  Water, 
and  then  boiling  it  till  all  the  Water  is  evaporated, 
and  the  Vitriol  turned  into  large  white  Lumps  like 
Sugar,  which  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  turn  out¬ 
wardly  of  a  reddifli  or  yellowifh  Colour.  It  is  the 
leaft  acrid  of  any  of  the  Vitriols. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  white  Lumps,  pure 
and  clean,  refembling  Loaf  Sugar,  of  a  fweet 

Tafte, 
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Tafte,  aftringent,  accompanied  with  an  Acrimony. 
It  contains  abundance  of  Phlegm  and  acid  Salt,  a 
little  Sulphur  like  common  Sulphur,  and  fome  Earth. 

T  he  white  natural  Vitriol  needs  no  Manner  of 
Preparation,  being  of  great  Ufe  and  Force  in  a 
Loofenefs  and  Bloody  Flux,  and  frequently  ufed 
for  that  Purpofe  in  Camps  and  Hofpitals.  The 
other  White  Vitriol  is  thus  purified  :  Take  White 
Vitriol,  what  Quantity  you  pleafe,  diffove  it  in 
Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  or  in  Rain  Water  ;  then  fil¬ 
trate,  evaporate,  and  fet  it  to  cryftallize.  This  is 
that  which  is  called  G  ilia  Vitriolic  and  G  ilia  Theo- 
phrajli. 

It  heats,  deficcates,  aftringes,  or  conftipates, 
yet  excites  Vomiting.  It  powerfully  extricates 
tough  Phlegm  out  of  the  Ventricle,  by  its  emetick 
Force,  yet  may  be  given  to  Children.  It  kills 
Worms,  and  ftrengthens  the  Stomach  and  Brain, 
and  is  good  againft  Convulfions  and  Epilepfies  ;  it 
cleanfes  and  ftrengthens  the  Womb,  and  is  ufed  in 
InjeCtions  againft  a  Gonorrhoea ,  and  the  Whites 
in  Women,  a  Drachm  thereof  being  mixed  with 
a  Pint  of  Spring  Water,  and  fo  ufed  with  a  Syringe. 
Inwardly,  as  a  Vomit,  it  is  an  excellent  Remedy 
againft  Fevers  ;  Dofe  from  twelve  Grains  to  a 
Grachm  in  Broth,  or  other  Liquor.  It  cleanfes 
the  Stomach  from  all  Impurities,  eafes  the  Head- 
ach,  flops  Fluxes,  and  is  good  againft  Quotidian 
and  Tertian  Agues. 

There  are  two  Things  obfcrvable  in  Regard  to 
this  G  ilia  Vitriolic  Firji ,  That  in  making  it  all 
the  Liquor  may  be  evaporated  away  without  any 
Cryftallizatian,  fo  the  G  ilia  will  remain  at  the 
Bottom  in  a  white  Powder.  Next,  that  after 
taking  this  Vomit,  the  Sick  fometimes  voids  by 
Stool  a  black  Matter,  like  Ink  ;  becaufe  it  often 
happens  that  fome  Part  of  the  Gilla  defcending 
into  the  Guts,  meets  with  a  ftyptick  Matter,  al- 
moft  of  the  fame  Nature  as  Galls,  which  caufes 
that  Blacknefs. 

The  fympathetick  Powder  is  white  Vitriol 
opened  and  prepared  ;  it  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
a  Stone,  fo  as  to  receive  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  re- 
flexively,  from  a  large  Burning-glafs,  by  which  it 
will  be  fooner  done  than  by  any  Furnace  what- 
foever,  and  the  calcined  Powder  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  Glafs  clofe  ftopt  for  Ufe.  It  is  ufed  in  the  mag- 
netick  Cure  of  Wounds.  Diflolved  in  Water, 
and  ufed  outwardly,  it  dries,  binds,  and  heats 
much,  and  has  the  Virtue  of  the  Gilla. 

The  Aqua  S/yptica  Compoftta ,  or  the  Compound 
Styptick  Water,  is  made  of  this  Vitriol,  and  other 
Ingredients  in  the  following  Manner.  Take  pu¬ 
rified  white  Vitriol,  Roch  Alum,  of  each  an 
Ounce  ;  Saccharum  Saturni ,  half  an  Ounce  ; 
Spring  Water,  two  Quarts  ;  mix  and  diflolve  over 
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a  gentle  Heat,  digeft  clofe  ftopt  ten  Days  ;  decant 
the  clear,  filtrate,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  This  is  an 
eafy  Preparation,  and  of  few  and  fimple  Ingre¬ 
dients,  but  of  no  mean  Ufe.  It  is  a  good  'in¬ 
jection  (Univerfals  being  firft  premifed)  againft  the 
Whites  in  Women,  and  the  Gonorrhcea  in  Men, 
though  of  never  fo  long  ftanding,  and  poffibly 
may  do  more  in  two,  three,  or  four  Days  Time, 
being  injeCted,  than  all  other  Medicines  could  do 
in  as  many  Years  :  It  Hops  Bleeding  in  any  Part, 
heals  Ulcers,  and  infallibly  cures  all  Sorts  of  Tet¬ 
ters,  Ringworms,  Scabs,  Scurf,  Morphew,  and  in¬ 
veterate  Herpes  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  if  daily 
wafhed  therewith,  two  or  three  Times  a  Day,  for 
half  an  Hour  at  a  Time,  and  as  hot  as  can  be  en¬ 
dured;  injeCted  as  a  Clyfter,  it  kills  the  Worms 
called  Afcarides. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Green  Vitriol,  as  the 
German  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  the  Englijh  Vitriol, 
and  the  Roman  Vitriol. 

As  for  the  Green  Hungarian  Vitriol,  the  Native 
is  found  in  Mines  like  Copper.  The  Factitious  is 
made  of  the  Marcafite,  called  Pyrites  or  the  Fire- 
Stone,  with  or  without  Additions  of  Copper,  and 
is  brought  to  us  from  Dantzick ,  out  of  Germany , 
Hungary ,  &c.  The  belt  is  the  greenilh,  and  of 
that,  that  which  participates  more  of  Copper  than 
of  Iron,  which  rubbed  on  a  Knife,  colours  it  red  ; 
that  which  is  fubceruleous,  pale,  aquofe,  and 
moiftens  the  Hands,  is  not  fo  good. 

The  Factitious  is  that  which  is  made  either  of 
Water  coming  from  vitriolick  Springs,  evaporated 
and  cryftallized,  or  elfe  made  from  vitriolick  Mar- 
cafites,  the  Pyrites ,  or  Fire-Stone  (with  Additions 
of  Copper)  which  is  found  in  Grounds  abounding 
with  metallick  Seeds,  and  inclined  naturally  to  the 
Generation  of  Sulphur.  It  is  known  by  burning, 
for  it  yields  a  fulphureous  Fume,  not  unlike 
Brimftone.  This  powdered  and  expofed  to  the 
Air,  yields  on  its  Superficies  a  little  white  and 
lharp  Salt  melting  in  the  Mouth,  at  firft  fweetilh, 
then  ending  in  a  vitriolick  Harlhnefs.  From  this 
Powder  Vitriol  is  thus  extracted  ;  it  is  diflolved  ia 
Rain  Water,  by  boiling  in  a  flow  Heat,  then  fil¬ 
trated,  evaporated,  and  cryftallized  ;  fo  you  have 
an  excellent  greenilh  Vitriol. 

Out  of  any  of  thefe  three  Kinds  of  greenilh 
Vitriols,  all  the  great  and  famed  Medicines  are- 
made.  It  goes  fometimes  by  the  Name  of  Dant¬ 
zick  Vitriol;  it  may  be  purified  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  white,  and  the  Gilla  of  it  has  all 
the  Virtues  as  the  other,  but  is  much  ftronger,  and 
ought  to  be  given  with. Caution  and  Difcretion,  and 
only  to  ftrong  Perlons  ;  and  if  given  to  the  Sick, 
they  ought  to  be  provoked  to  vomit,  left  ir  jfhould 
ulcerate  theTunicles  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 
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The  fympathetick  Powder  is  much  better  to  be 
made  with  this  than  with  white  Vitriol,  as  being 
much  more  powerful  to  all  the  fame  Intentions  of 
curing  Wounds,  and  the  like  :  And  as  to  the  Com¬ 
pound  Styptick  Water  of  white  Vitriol,  the  fame 
may  be  done  with  the  Hungarian ,  only  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  it  muft  be  fomething  lefs.  It  is  fuperior 
in  Virtue,  and  may  do  Wonders,  if  in  a  wife  Man’s 
Hand  ;  but  for  vulgar  Ufe  the  former  is  better, 
becaufe  it  may  be  trufted  with  Perfons  that  are  lefs 
ikilful,  and  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  doing 
Mifchief  with  it. 

The  Styptick  Water  of  Monfieur  Faveur  is 
made  after  this  Manner  :  Take  of  Vitriol  twenty- 
five  Pounds,  difiolve  it  in  fair  Water,  ftrain  it 
through  a  coarfe  Cloth,  boil  it  in  a  Copper  Veflel 
for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  remove  it  from  the 
Fire,  and  put  to  it  immediately  half  a  Pound  of 
Spirit  of  Vinegar  to  caufe  the  earthy  Parts  to  fet¬ 
tle  ;  let  it  Hand  twelve  or  fourteen  Hours,  that 
the  Terra  may  precipitate,  then  decant  the  clear 
Liquor.  This  Terra  or  Precipitate  wafti  well, 
dulcify,  and  dry  over  hot  Embers  ;  of  which  take 
eight  Ounces,  put  it  into  a  Glafs  Retort,  upon 
which  pour  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  well  rectified  from  its 
Phlegm,  eight  Ounces;  diftil  with  a  gradual  Fire, 
foft  at  firft,  and  at  length  very  violent,  continuing 
it  fo  till  nothing  more  will  come.  Take  the 
Caput  Morturon ,  reduce  it  to  Powder,  and  with 
Alcohol,  or  tartarized  Spirit  of  Wine,  enough  to 
cover  it  five  Inches  over,  in  a  Matrafs  well  luted. 
Set  it  in  a  foft  Heat  to  digeft  for  twenty-four 
Hours,  till  the  Spirit  of  Wine  becomes  very  red  ; 
filtre  it  hot,  and  draw  off  the  Spirit  in  a  Glafs 
Alembick,  fo  you  have  at  the  Bottom  a  whitifh 
Powder  :  Take  of  this  Powder  one  Ounce  ;  Rain 
Water  four  Ounces,  digeft  in  the  Sun  for  fome 
Days,  then  filtre  and  keep  it  for  Ufe  :  But  the 
fame  Perfon,  in  making  the  fame  Water,  did  fome- 
times  put  double  the  above  limited  Quantity  of 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  and  then  only  drying  the  Caput 
Mortuum  in  a  Crucible  till  it  became  yellowifh,  he 
to  two  Ounces  of  it  put  only  three  Ounces  of 
Rain  Water;  digefted  them  together  for  fome 
Hours,  then  filtrated,  and  kept  the  Liquor  clofe 
ftopt  for  Ufe,  as  an  extraordinary  Remedy  againft 
all  Hemorrhages,  or  violent  Fluxes  of  Blood. 

To  conclude,  the  German  or  Dantzick  Vitriol  is 
in  green  Cryftals,  inclining  to  a  blue,  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  acrid  Tafte  ;  it  participates  of  Copper,  and  is 
that  which  is  ufed  to  make  Aqua  for  lis. 

The  Eng/ijh  Copperas  is  in  Cryftals  of  a  dark 
green  Colour,  of  a  fweet  aftringent  T afte,  coming 
near  to  that  of  white  Vitriol  :  It  participates  of 
Iron,  and  does  not  make  it  change  its  Colour.  It 
is  more  than  half  of  it  Phlegm,  a  great  deal  of 


acrid  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Earth.  One  may  draw 
from  this  Vitriol  a  very  good  Spirit  of  Vitriol  by 
Diftillation,  as  I  have  fhewn  in  my  Book  of  Chy- 
miftry. 

This  Vitriol  is  made  in  England,  upon  the  River 
of  Thames ,  from  vaft  Quantities  of  the  Marcafite 
Pyrites,  or  Fire-Stone,  with  the  Addition  of  old 
Iron.  Of  this  Copperas,  with  Galls,  or  any  other 
aftringent  Vegetables,  you  may  make  Ink,  and  the 
Black  for  Dyers;  yet  fome  think  that  the  Vitriol 
of  Copper  is  better,  becaufe  that  Experience 
teaches  the  Refiners  that  Aqua  fortis  made  with 
Copperas,  or  Vitriol  of  Iron,  will  carry  its  Foul- 
nefs  through  all  their  mediate  Solutions. 

Dark  Green,  or  Roman  Vitriol,  vulgarly  called 
Common  Green  Copperas,  is  prepared  about  Rome  in 
Campania,  being  extracted  out  of  Clots  or  Lumps, 
of  an  Afh-colour  inclining  to  black,  like  Potters 
Clay;  which  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  gradually 
heat  and  ferment,  and  being  diffolved  fome  Days 
after  in  fair  Water,  they  yield  this  Sort  of  Vitriol, 
but  from  the  frefti  Clots  no  Vitriol  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  Roman  Vitriol  is  alfo  prepared  in  fome 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ;  it  is  of  a  paler 
Green  than  the  German  Vitriol ,  but  almoft  of  the 
fame  ftyptick  Tafte. 

The  blue  Vitriol,  or  celeftial  Stone,  is  called 
Cyprian,  or  Hungarian  Vitriol,  becaufe  it  is  brought 
to  us  from  thofe  Countries.  It  is  in  Cryftals  of  a 
very  fine  fky-coloured  Blue.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  after  what  Manner  it  is  made  ;  fome 
think  it  is  extradited  by  the  Evaporation  and  Cry- 
ftallization  of  the  blue  W ater  that  is  found  in  the 
Copper  Mines  :  Others  fay  it  is  an  artificial  Ope¬ 
ration,  performed  by  a  DifTolution  ol  Copper,  in 
a  weak  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  evaporated  and  cryftal- 
lized.  However  it  be,  it  participates  much  of 
the  Copper,  which  gives  it  the  blue  Colour.  It 
is  acrid  and  fomething  Cauftick  ;  it  comes  in  great 
and  lefler  Pieces  ;  the  little  ones  are  pointed  like 
Diamonds.  It  contains  much  acrid  Salt,  or  a  cor- 
rofive  Acid  of  Sulphur,  but  lefs  Phlegm  and  Earth 
than  other  Vitriols. 

The  artificial  Vitriol  of  Venus  is  made  by 
taking  little  thin  Pieces  of  Brafs,  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Shilling  ;  firft  put  a  Layer  of  Sulphur, 
then  a  Layer  of  Pieces,  filling  a  Pot  full,  Stratum 
fuper  Stratum,  and  calcine  in  a  Furnace  for  two 
or  three  Hours  ;  or  calcine  firft  the  Copper  by  it- 
felf,  and  then  beating  the  Calx  to  Powder,  calcine 
it  again,  having  firft  mixed  with  every  Pound  of 
Calx  fix  Ounces  of  Sulphur,  ftirring  it  continually 
as  it  burns,  that  it  may  not  ftick  to  the  Pan,  and 
become  black.  Powder  the  Calx  again,  and  cal¬ 
cine  and  repeat  it  three  Times,  till  the  Calx  be¬ 
comes  very  red.  Take  of  this  red  Calx  in  Powder 
i  one 
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cne  Pound  ;  fair  Water  fix  Pounds  ;  boil  them  to¬ 
gether  for  about  four  Hours  ;  let  it  cool  and  fettle  ; 
decant  the  clear  fapphirine  Liquor,  and  filtrate  it 
after  it  has  flood  about  two  Days.  The  remain- 
ing  Copper  calcine,  as  before,  with  Sulphur  three 
Ounces  ;  and  with  Water  in  like  Manner  draw 
the  Tincture.  This  Procels  of  calcining,  boiling, 
fettling,  and  filtrating  is  to  be  done  fix  or  feven 
Times,  till  with  the  Water  you  have  extracted 
the  whole  fapphirine,  azure,  or  blue  Tincture  out 
of  the  Copper.  Thefe  blue  filtrated  Liquors  put 
together,  in  a  large  earthen  Bell,  in  a  Sand  Heat, 
not  violent  ;  evaporate  the  Water  till  a  Pellicle 
arife,  which  being  then  put  into  a  cold  and  moift 
Place  for  a  Night,  will  (boot  into  Cryftals  like 
great  Gems.  Glauber  extracts  the  Tincture  from 
calcined  Copper,  with  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack ,  by 
frequent  Ignition  and  Extinaion,  and  in  an  Hour’s 
Space  extraas  a  blue  Colour;  which  being  fet  to 
cryftallize  in  a  cold  Place,  (hoots  into  mod: 'elegant 
blue  Vitriol.  Beguinus  does  it  with  Spirit  of  Vi- 
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negar  ;  but  then  the  Vitriol  will  be  of  an  obfcure 
green  Colour. 

The  native  blue  Stone  is  good  againft  Dif¬ 
fus  of  the  Eyes,  taking  away  Films,  Clouds, 
Pearls,  &c.  Rheums,  Rednefs,  Inflammation,  and 
Jblood-fhot,  if  you  take  the  Stone  and  put  it  into 
a  little  Spring  or  Well  Water  for  about  two  Mi¬ 
nutes  Time,  and  then  take  the  Waiter  with  a 
Linen  Rag  to  wa(h  the  Eyes,  and  drop  two  or 
three  Drops  into  them  at  Bed-time.  It  cureth 
miy  running  Sore,  or  Ulcer,  or  inveterate  Fi/lula , 
Tetters,  Ringworms,  Scurf,  &c.  but  for  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  Difeafes  the  Stone  ought  to  lie  in  Water  for  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour.  It  alfo  helps  the  Canker  in 
the  Mouth,  by  rubbing  the  Place  with  the  Stone, 
•and  wafhing  the  Mouth  with  the  Water. 

The  factitious  blue  Stone  is  given  from  two  or 
•thiee  Grains,  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  in  proper  Li¬ 
quors,  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  Stomach,  and 
Parts  of  Generation.  It  is  often  ufed  in  Injedions 
in  proper  Vehicles,  one  Drachm  to  one  Pound  of 
Liquor,  for  all  Sores,  Ulcers,  Scabs,  Itch,  Tetters, 
or  any  other  cutaneous  Difeafe.  Inwardly  it  kills 
the  Worms.  It  may  be  given  in  a  fmall  Do fe 
againft  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach  and  Brain.  It 
(Lengthens  the  Brain  againft  a  growing  Epilepfy. 
It  is  alfo  a  Specifick  to  cleanfe  the  Womb  ;  and  it 
is  held  as  a  great  Secret,  to  difTolve  a  little  of  it  in 
Water,  againft  the  burning  and  intemperate  Heat 
of  the  fpermatick  Veflels,  and  fo  to  ufe  it  for  In- 
jedfions  :  For  as  this  Vitriol  poftefles  a  large  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Sulphur  of  F mus ,  which  is  able  to  ap- 
peafe  the  Irritation  of  thofe  Parts,  fo  alfo  it  pro¬ 
duces  rare  and  eminent  Effeâs,  by  virtue  of  its 
deterfive  and  refrigerative  Salt, 
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I  he  red  Vitriol,  called  Calcanthunt^  is  a  Vitriol 
that  has  been  naturally  calcined  in  the  Mines  by 
fubterraneous  Fire,  or  artificially  by  ordinary  Fire. 
That  which  is  found  naturally  in  tire  Mine,  is 
called  Cbalcitis ,  becaufe  it  is  taken  from  Copper 
Mines.  It  is  a  brownifh  red  Stone,  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Sweden  and  Germany.  It  j  ; 
rare,  and  we  have  fcarce  enough  of  it  to  ufe  in  our 

Benue  Treacle ,  of  which  it  is  one  cf  the  Ingredi¬ 
ents.  ® 

,s  wh*ch  is  of  a  reddifh  brown,  of 
the  I  afte  of  Vitriol,  and  eafily  diffolved  in  Water. 

Fh c  Colcothar,  calcined  by  the  common  Fire,  is 
of  a  pleafant  Red.  The  beft  is  that  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Retorts  after  the  Diftillation  of  the 
Spirit  and  Oil  of  Vitriol.  Both  the  one  and  the 

other  Colcotkar  contain  a  great  deal  of  metallick 
Earth.. 

.  Vitrio!  is  chymically  analized  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner:,  bill  a  Glafs  Matrafs,  or  Cucurbit 
up  to  the  middle  with  Vitriol  powdered  ;  then 
clapping  on  the  Head,  fitting  the  Receiver,  and 
luting  the  Joints,  diftil  it  with  a  Sand  Heat,  that 
the  Ros  or  Phlegm  of  the  Vitriol,  being  of  a 
itrong  (harp  Tafte,  may  be  drawn  off;  then  take 
oft  what  remains  in  the  Matrafs,  bruife  or  powder 
it,  and  throw  into  a  Retort,  increafing  the  Fire 
giadually  three  or  four  Days,  and  you  will  obtain 
a  Spirit  and  an  Oil  :  And,  laftly,  from  the  Caput 
Mortuum  of  the  Vitriol  diffolved,  an  Earth  and 
oalt  is  obtained. 

I  he  l^M  or  Phlegm  of  Vitriol  is  preferibed  by 
the  Chymifts  from  one  Drachm  to  two,  and  is 
mightily  commended  by  them  for  its  Virtues,  be¬ 
ing  diuretick,  vulnerary,  anodyne,  and  good  to 
ftrengthen  the  Bowels. 

(he  Spirit  of  Vitriol  provokes  Urine,  excites 
an  Appetite,  and  allays  the  burning  Heat  of  Fe¬ 
vers,  being  given  in  a  Cup  full  of  cold  Water,  to 
a  grateful  Sharpnefs.  This  Spirit  may  be  fweetened, 
digefting  it  with  the  reftified  Spirit  of  Wine  •  and 
then  it  may  be  ufed  in  Difeafes  of  the  Gums’  and 
cutaneous  Diftempers. 

I  he  Salt  of  Vitriol  is  endued  with  an  emetick 
r  acuity.  It  may  be  given  from  half  a  Drachm 
to  two  Drachms. 

The  Colcotkar ,  or  red  Earth,  out  of  which  the 
Salt  was  extracted,  is  effectually  ufed  in  a  Loofe- 
neft.  Bloody  flux,  Hemorrhages,  and  Wounds. 

The  fpiritous  Parts  of  Vitriol  may  be  eafily 
again  recovered,  if  you  expofe  the  Caput  Alor- 
tuurn  (or  fome  Time  to  the  open  Air,  keeping  it 
from  Rain  ;  fo  that  by  Diftillation  you  may  obtain 
another  Spirit:  But  this  Spirit  is  a  great  deal 
iwceter  and  weaker  than  the  common. 

Parfcelfus  corrects  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  by 

pouring 
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pouring  it  upon  the  Caput  Mortuum ,  and  then 
diftilling  it  nine  Times  over,  every  Time  pouring 
on  more  frefli  Spirit  ;  and  taking  it  out  of  the 
Alembick,  he  put  it  into  a  Retort,  and  diftils  it 
over  a^ain  with  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  into  a  Faite.  T  his  he  highly 
commends  in  an  Epilepfy,  or  Falling  Sicknefs. 

[Vitriols  are  either  natural  or  fictitious  ;  the 
former  are  found  in  Cryftals,  or  Sir'ue^  flicking 
to  the  Roofs  and  Sides  of  Mines  ;  the  latter  are 
obtained  by  various  Arts  from  W  aters.  Earths, 
Stones,  vitriolick  Veins  of  mineral  Ores,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  from  tiie  Pyrites:  the  molt  ufual  W ays 
of  obtaining  them  are  by  Fermentation,  Codtion, 
and  Cryftallization.  In  Galen’s  1  ime,  blue  Vitriol 
was  ntade  in  Cyprus  by  the  Sun’s  exhaling  vitrio¬ 
lick  Waters;  and  the  fame  Kind  is  now  made  in 
Hungary ,  by  boiling  and  evaporating  a  Water  of 
that  kind  ;  and  the  green  Vitriol  of  Germany  is,  at 
this  Time,  made  by  a  Method  not  much  different. 

It  is  alfo  made  in  fome  Places  by  Ablutions  of  an 
afh-coloured  Earth,  fpotted  with  Specks  of  a  Ruft 
of  Iron  Colour  ;  and  others  of  a  Verdigrife  Co¬ 
lour,  with  a  ftrong  fulphureous  Smell,  an  unplea- 
fant  acerb  Tafle.  This  Vitriol  is  therefore  com* 
pofed  of  a  Mixture  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  its  Colour  is  between  blue  and  green. 
The  other  common  Vitriols  of  the  Shops  are,  i .  The 
blue  Vitriol ,  the  Vitriolum  Caruleum ,  Charlt.  F  off. 

1 1.  Vitriolum  Cyprinum  Cceruleum ,  Worm.  25.  Cbal- 
canthum  Cyprinum ,  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  329*  This  is 
brought  to  us  from  Cyprus  and  the  Eajl- Indies , 
and  is  made  from  Copper,  or  Coppery  Waters,  by 
Solution  and  Cryftallization. 

2.  The  green  Vitriol ,  or  common  Copperas,  is 
the  Vitriolum  Viride ,  Charlt.  Fojf  II-  Calcanthum 
/  iridefafiitium ,  Atramentum  Sutorium  Officinarum , 
Scbiu.  273.  Atramentum  Viride  durum  folide 
coftum.  13.  This  is  made  in  England ,  principally 
at  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford ,  from  a  ferrugineous 
Kind  of  Pyrites,  common  on  the  Eaftern  Shores 
of  Sheppey  Bland,  and  in  other  Places,  with  a 
Mixture  of  rufty  Pieces  of  old  Iron  by  Codtion 
and  Cryftallization.  The  Copperas  Stones  are 
heavy,  denfe,  and  of  a  darker  or  paler  Colour  on 
the  Outfide  ;  but  their  inner  Surface  is  marked 
with  Lines  or  Spangles  of  a  Gold  or  Silver  Co¬ 
lour.  They  are  inlipid  to  theTafte,  and  by  lying 
long  in  the  open  Air,  acquire  an  inteftine  Fermen¬ 
tation,  and  fall  fpontaneoufly  to  Pieces. 

3.  The  White  Vitriol  of  the  Shops,  is  the  Vitrio¬ 
lum  Candi dum,  Charlt.  Fojj.  xi.  Calcanthum  Can- 
Jldunjy  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  339.  Atramentum  Album 
durum  Fojfile ,  Kentm.  1 3.  It  is  an  Error  to  think 
that  this  is  a  Preparation  of  any  of  the  other  Vi¬ 
triols^  for  it  is  found  in  proper  Mines  like  a  downy 
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EfHorefcence,  which  is  diffolved  inWater,  is  boiled 
to  Evaporation,  and  formed  into  Cakes.  It  is  alio 
fomettmes  found  in  the  Mine  in  fmall  tranfparent 
Pieces  like  C  ryftal.  This  is  uled  as  an  Emetick, 
and  in  Difcafes'of  the  Eyes.] 

Of  the  medicinal  Stone  of  Crollius. 

The  Stone  of  Crollius  is  made  of  Eng-  Pomet. 
life  Copperas,  white  Vitriol,  Allum,  white 
Pot-afhes,  or  Natrum  of  Ægypt,  common  Salt, 
Salt  of  Tartar,  Salt  of  Wormwood,  Salt  of  Mug- 
wort,  Salt  of  Succory,  Salt  of  Plantain,  Salt  of 
Arfmart,  white  Lead,  Bole  Armoniack,  Myrrh, 
Frankincenfe,  and  Vinegar  of  Roles.  Ol  all  thefe 
in  proper  Quantities,  as  they  are  fet  down  in  Crol- 
lius ,  Pag.  442.  by  the  means  of  hire,  is  made  a 
red  Stone,  endued  with  very  excellent  Properties, 
which  would  be  too  long  to  be  defenbed  in  this 
Place  :  But  as  this  Stone  is  of  great  Confequence, 
both  becaufe  it  cofts  a  great  deal  of  Money,  and 
becaufe  few  Perfons  have  the  true  Knowledge  of 
it,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Apothecaries  fubftitute 
in  the  Room  of  it  the  medicinal  Stone  deferibed 
by  Monfieur  Charas,  becaufe  they  can  afford  it 
cheaper  than  they  who  fell  the  true  Stone  of  Crol¬ 
lius  ;  this  latter  being  made  of  Drugs  of  a  much 
lower  Price,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter. 


Of  the  other  medicinal  Stone. 


Potnet. 


Monfieur  Charas ,  in  the  Page  1041 
of  his  Pharmacopoeia ,  deferibes  a  medi¬ 
cinal  Stone  compofed  of  the  Vitriol  of  Cyprus , 
Salt  of  Nitre,  white  Lead,  Allum,  Bole  Armo¬ 
niack,  Sandiver,  Sal  Armoniack ,  and  common  Vi- 
negar  ;  fo  that  one  may  fee  by  thefe  two  Defcrip- 
tions,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  this  Stone  and  that  of  Crollius  :  And  that 
more  of  this  is  likely  to  be  fold  for  its  Cheapnefs 
than  of  the  other. 

Of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis. 

The  Lapis  Mirabilis  is  fo  called  be-  Pomet. 
caufe  of  its  great  Properties  ;  above  all 
for  the  Cure  of  Webs,  and  other  Difeafes  that 
happen  to  the  Eyes  of  Horfes. 

This  Stone  is  made  by  putting  into  an  eartheru 
Pot  white  Copperas,  Alum,  Bole-Armoniack,  Li¬ 
tharge,  and  common  Water,  as  Monfieur  Solleyjel 
has  remarked  in  his  Book,  Pag.  86.  to  which  they 
that  have  Occafion  may  have  recourfe,  as  well  to 
know  the  Dofe,  as  thofc  excellent  Qualities  by 
which  it  obtained  fuch  a  Name. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  medicinal  Stones,  have 
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been  once  in  great  Repute,  but  are  now  never 
prefcribed  or  made. 

2i.  Of  the  Pyrites,  or  Fire  Stone. 

'IP HE  Pyrites ,  or  Fire-Stone ,  is  a  Sort  of  Mar- 
cafite,  of  which  they  make  their  Copperas’s 
or  Vitriols.  This  Marcafite  is  weighty,  of  aMoufe 
Colour,  full  of  little,  yellow,  finning  Spots. 

There  is  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Fire-Stone  in 
France ,  efpecially  at  Pajfy  near  Paris. 

It  is  no  Impropriety  to  call  the  Vitriols  Cop¬ 
peras’s,  becaufe  the  Word  Copperas  is  derived 
front  Cuprum ,  Copper. 

Pyrites  is  a  Sort  of  Marcafite,  or 
Lemery.  hard  Stone,  heavy,  whicli  fends  forth 
Sparks  of  Fire  upon  ftriking  it  with 
Iron,  of  a  grey  Colour,  interfperfed  with  little, 
yellow,  finning  Streaks  :  This  Kind  is  found  in  the 
Copper  Mines  in  Italy.,  from  whence  they  draw 
the  Roman  Vitriol. 

To  get  the  Vitriol  out  of  this  Stone,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  expofe  it  to  the  Air  for  feveral  Months 
together,  that  fo  the  Acid  getting  infenfibly  into 
the  Pores,  may  rarefy  its  Parts,  and  render  its  Salt 
more  difiolvable.  By  T  ime  it  is  converted  in  a 
Manner  to  a  Calx,  from  whence  they  extra#  the 
Vitriol,  by  wafihng  it  feveral  Times  with  Water, 
and  making  Evaporations  and  Cryftallizations  as 
eceflary ,  as  they  do  in  the  making  of  Salt¬ 
petre. 

The  Pyrites  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  deficcative, 
digeftive,  refolutive,  applied  outwardly. 

[ Pyrites ,  or  Marcafites,  are  of  various  Kinds, 
found  in  almoft  all  Mines  and  Pits,  and  partaking  of 
various  Metals,  Salts,  and  Sulphurs  ;  according  to 
die  Quantities  of  which  that  are  contained  in  them 
they  vary  in  Shape,  Colour,  Size,  and  Weight. 

It  would  be  not  only  tedious,  but  improper  to  enter 
into  a  long  Detail  of  them  here,  as  none  of  them 
are  now  ever  ufed  in  Medicine  in  their  natural 
State.] 

22.  Of  Lead  Ore. 

Pcrnet.  T  E AD  is  a  livid,  terreftrial,  heavy 
Metal,  charged  with  Sulphur,  natural¬ 
ly  {oft  and  malleable,  very  like  d  in,  but  inferior 
in  Goodnefs.  The  Chymifts  call  it  Saturn ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  Influences  they  fuppofe  it  receives  from 
that  Planet. 

We  have  three  Sorts  of  Lead.  Ore  that  differ  one 
from  the  other,  only  according  to  the  Digeftion 
they  have  received  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth.  The 
fir  ft,  that  is  to  fay,  that  which  has  received  the  leaft 
Heat,  and  by  Confequence  is  moll  weighty,  is  that 
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which  has  the  Name  of  common  Lead  Ore,  and 
this  is  what  is  made  into  the  Lumps  called  Pigs. 

1  his  Lead  Ore  is  a  weighty  Mineral,  eafy  to 
break  to  Powder,  and  difficult  to  melt  :  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  Mine  in  Pieces  of  different  Bigneis  ; 
fometimes  clean  and  neat  ;  fometimes  mixt  with 
Stones,  refembling  a  certain  Sort  of  Marble. 

I  his  Lead  Ore  being  broken,  parts  into  fiiininc. 
Hakes,  of  a  white  enclining  to  black,  very  like 
the  Shoots  of  Antimony. 

d  he  Englijh  melt  this  Lead,  and  afterwards  caff 
it  into  Moulds  of  the  Shape  we  fee  the  Pigs  in. 

1  he  Lead  Ore  is  of  no  other  Ufe  in  France  but  for 
the  Potters,  who  make  ufe  of  it,  having  firft  re¬ 
duced  it  to  Powder,  to  vamifti  the  earthen  Vellels 
of  a  green  Colour  with  it. 

Although  this  Merchandize  be  of  no  great 
Confequence,  yet  great  Care  muft  be  taken °on- 
cerning  it  ;  for  if  there  fhould  chance  to  be  any 
other  Metal  in  it,  as  there  is  found  to  be  too  often, 
it^  will  fpoil  all  the  Potters  Ware,  to  the  great 
d  rouble  of  him  that  fold  the  Commodity  ;  for 
this  Reafon  you  fhould  never  fell  it  to  the  Potters, 
without  fhewing  it  them  Piece  by  Piece,  and 
taking  a  Note  under  their  Hand,  that  they  are  fa- 
tisfied,  to  avoid  further  Trouble. 

d  his  Lead  Ore ,  to  have  the  requifite  Qualities, 
ought  to  be  in  large  Pieces,  heavy,  with  fine  film¬ 
ing  Scales,  fat,  that  is  to  fay,  foft  in  handling,  in  a 
word,  the  moll  approaching  to  Bifmuth  that  it 
can  poffibly  ;  reje#  that  which  is  full  of  Stones 
and  Dirt,  or  Gravel,  as  good  for  nothing,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  mixt  with  the  Lead  Ore  of  the 
fécond  Sort  that  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of. 

d  lie  fécond  Sort  is  a  Lead  Ore  lefs  weighty  and 
much  harder  than  that  beforementioned,  and  being 
broken  is  of  a  Moufe  Colour,  of  a  coarfer  Grain, 
fmooth  without,  in  fome  Meafure  refembling  the 
black  Lead  ;  which  fiiews  that  it  has  not  received 
Heat  enough  to  be  converted  into  the  black  Lead 
Ore. ^  1  his  is  to  be  entirely  rejected,  as  being  of 
no  Ufe  :  And  fome  of  this  is  often  found  in  the 
firft  Sort,  which  is  what  caufes  fo  much  Trouble  to 
the  Workmen,  becaufe  they  can  no  more  melt  it 
by  the  Fire  than  they  can  do  Marble,  and  it  fpoils 
all  their  Work.  However,  I  muft  take  notice,  that 
fome  Alchymifts  enquire  after  it  to  draw  their 
Lead  out  of  it;  for  they  pretend  that  the  Lead 
drawn  from  it  is  more  dudile  and  clofe  than  com¬ 
mon  Lead  is  found  to  be-  Others  will  have  it, 
that  there  is  feme  Silver  in  it,  which  I  leave  other 
Perfons  to  try  ;  but  as  it  is  feldom  ufed,  I  fhould 
not  advife  any  Perfon  to  furnifh  hiinfelf  with  any 
Store  of  it. 

I  he  third  Sort  of  Lead  Ore  is  very  much  ufed, 
and  is  that  we  call  Black  Lead ,  or  Crayon ,  becaufe 
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the  mod  perfaft.  It  ferves  to  make  Pencils  tode- 
fign  withal.  The  Antients  gave  it  the  Name  of 
Plumbago ,  and  of  Sea  Lead,  becaufe  they  thought 
it  was  taken  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  Fo¬ 
reigners  call  it  Potelot. 

We  have  at  Paris  two  Sorts  of  Black  Lead,  to 
wit,  the  fine  and  the  common.  The  Fine,  to  be 
peife<ft,  and  in  good  Condition,  Ihould  not  be 
heavy,  of  a  black  (hilling  Silver  Colour,  not  too 
hard  nor  too  foft,  eafy  to  be  cut,  and,  when  di¬ 
vided,  compa£t  in  the  Infide,  and  not  gritty  ;  of  a 
fine  clofe  Grain,  in  moderate  Pieces,  rather  long, 
proper  to  cut;  that  which  is  fit  to  make  the  long 
Pencils  is  moft  efteemed.  Lead  01  theie  Qualities 
wants  for  no  Price,  the  Merchant  may  have  what 
he  pleafes,  being  much  fought  for  by  Architects  and 
other  Perfons  for  drawing.  This  Sort  of  Lead 
comes  generally  from  England  ;  but  as  for  the 
common,  it  is  brought  from  ILolland ,  and  is  of  no 
great  Ufe. 

Monfieur  Morin ,  Phyfician  and  Mineralift,  has 
r.ffured  me  that  there  were  a  great  many  Lead 
Mines  in  France ,  efpecially  in  Auvergne ,  from 
whence  we  might  have  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Lead  ; 
and  this  may  be  relied  upon,  he  beingaPerfon 
that  would  not  affirm  an  Untruth. 

0/  Lead  in  Pigs. 

What  they  call  Lead  in  Pigs,  is  the  common 
Lead  Ore,  melted  and  purified  from  the  Stone  and 
other  Impurities;  which  being  well  refined,  by 
icumming,  and  throwing  Suet  or  other  Greafe  into 
it,  is  call  into  Moulds  to  make  Pigs  of  different 
Sizes. 

The  Leadi b  refined,  to  have  its  due  Requifites, 
fhould  be  foft,  that  is  to  fay,  eafy  to  cut,  pliant, 
and  the  moft  white  and  fhining  that  can  be.  The 
different  Ufes  that  are  made  of  Lead ,  as  well  in 
feveral  Trades,  as  in  chymical  Operations,  is  the 
Reafon  of  fo  large  a  Confumption  as  there  is  of 
it,  as  well  in  Europe  as  other  Parts  of  the  World. 

Of  Lead  in  Powder. 

The  nrft  Preparation  that  is  made  of  Lead ,  is 
the  reducing  it  to  Powder;  not  in  the  manner 
ibmc  Apothecaries  ufe  to  reduce  it,  by  rafping  it, 
and  beating  it  in  a  Mortar  ;  nor  as  fome  Authors 
teach,  by  pouring  it,  when  melted,  into  a  round 
wooden  Box  chalked  within,  and  fo  fhaking  it  to 
Powder;  for  this  is  a  troublefome  tedious  Way, 
and  the  Quantity  obtained  by  it  is  fo  little,  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  ;  but  by  melting  Lead  in  an 
Earthen  or  Iron  Veffel,  and  when  it  is  melted, 
by  throwing  into  it  the  Duft  of  beaten  Charcoal, 


ftirring  it  about  :  And  in  this  Manner  you  may 
fooner  reduce  into  Powder  a  thoufand  Weight  of 
Lead ,  than  one  Ounce  in  a  Mortar.  To  clean 
the  Lead,  that  is,  to  feparate  the  Coal  from  it, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wafh  it  in  Water, 
and  dry  it.  Lead  in  Powder  is  very  little  ufed  but 
by  the  Potters,  who  ufe  it  as  Lead  Ore  for  glazing 
their  Earthern  Ware. 

Lead  in  Powder,  efpecially  that  which  is  in  a 
Powder  almoft  impalpable,  has  fome  Ufe  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  becaufe  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  Oint¬ 
ments,  as  the  Pompbclyx  and  others,  ft  hey  who 
refine  Lead ,  and  make  Mufquet  Bullets,  or  finall 
Shot,  fend  us  their  Scum,  which  we  fell  to  the 
Potters,  and  call  Scum ,  or  Lead  Afues. 

Of  Burnt  Lead. 

Burnt  Lead ,  which  the  Latins  call  Plumbum 
UJlum ,  is  Plates  of  Pig  Lead  put  into  a  Pot  with 
Sulphur,  and  by  the  Fire  the  Lead  is  reduced  to  a 
brown  Powder. 

Burnt  Lead  has  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  becaufe 
it  dries,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  Ointments 
and  Plaifters.  As  to  its  Choice,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  laid  than  that  it  be  clean  and  well  burnt. 
Some  walh  it,  to  feparate  the  Impurities,  or  the 
Sulphur  that  remains  in  it. 

Of  Red  Lead. 

The  Red  Lead ,  which  we  call  Minium ,  is  Lead 
Ore  pulverized,  calcined,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a 
red  Powder  as  we  fee  it.  It  is  wrong  to  think 
that  the  Red  Lead ,  which  is  brought  from  England , 
is  made  of  the  Pig  Lead  ;  the  Cheapnefs  of  it 
fhews  it  to  be  otherwife,  and  that  it  is  made  from 
the  Lead  Ore  as  it  comes  from  the  Mine  ;  befides, 
Pig  Lead  will  never  come  to  that  Rednefs  as  Lead 
Ore,  whatever  Fire  you  give  to  it. 

Minium  ought  to  be  chofen  for  its  high  Colour, 
the  fineft  Powder,  and  the  cleaneft  that  can  be  ; 
and  Care  muft  be  taken  that  it  has  not  been 
walhed,  which  will  be  known  by  its  whitifti  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  little  Lumps  that  are  commonly  in 
it.  One  may  draw  Mercury  from  Minium  with 
Lime  or  File-Duft,  but  it  is  in  fo  finall  Quantity, 
that  it  is  fcarce  worth  fpeaking  of. 

The  Red  Lead  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  drying,  and  gives  a  Body  to  fome  Oint¬ 
ments  and  Plaifters.  Painters  ufe-it  as  well  for 
painting  red,  as  to  mix  with  other  Colours,  to 
make  them  dry.  Potters  ufe  a  great  deal  to  glaze 
their  Ware  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  there  are 
feveral  ether  Tradefinen  that  have  Occafion  for 
it. 

Minium 
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Minium  is  the  Lead  Ore  pulverized, 
Lemery,  and  made  red  by  a  long  Calcination 
over  the  Fire  :  this  is  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land,  whereof  that  of  the  higheft  Colour  ought  to 
be  chofen.  It  is  aftringent  and  deficcative,  being 
ufed  in  Plaifters  and  Ointments.  They  likewife 
ufe  it  in  Painting,  and  to  varnifh  Pots  of  a  red 
Colour.  It  is  called  Minium  from  the  Word 
Minay  becaufe  it  is  made  of  the  Lead  as  it  comes 
from  the  Mine. 

Of  Cerufe. 

Pcmet.  Cerufe  y  or  Calx  of  Lead,  is  only  Lead 
reduced  to  a  Calx  by  means  of  Vinegar, 
the  Vapour  of  which  it  is  made  to  receive,  and 
afterwards  ground  with  Water,  and  put  into 
Moulds,  and  (o  made  up  into  little  Cakes,  which 
they  dry,  and  put  into  blue  Paper,  as  we  find 
them.  This  Cerufe ,  fo  prepared,  is  that  which 
cne  may  truly  calf  the  Calx  of  Lead,  and  not  that 
which  we  fell  at  prefent,  that  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land  or  England,  it  being  almoft  all  common 
Chalk,  as  I  am  going  to  relate. 

The  true  Cerufe  is  that  which  we  call  the  Vene¬ 
tian,  becaufe  the  Venetians  were  the  firft  that 
made  it  ;  but  as  it  is  extremely  dear,  we  have  little 
but  the  other  Sort,  which  comes  from  Holland, 
becaufe  the  Painters  efteem  it  as  much  as  the  Ve¬ 
netian,  but  they  are  very  much  in  the  wrong  ;  for 
the  Dutch  Cerufe  ground  with  Oil  or  Water,  is  a 
White  of  no  long  Duration,  becaufe  of  the  Chalk 
that  is  in  it,  which  does  not  happen  to  the  true 
V met i an  Cerufe ,  which  is  only  the  White  Lead 
ground  ;  fo  that  if  one  had  the  true  Venetian  Ce¬ 
rufe,  there  would  be  no  need  of  grinding  White 
Lead,  and  confequently  the  Dangers  would  be 
avoided  that  Perfons  meet  with  by  grinding  it, 
which  often  occafions  feveral  Difeafes,  and  fome- 
times  Death  itfelf. 

If  they  who  have  Occafion  for  Cerufe  to  ufe  in 
Medicine,  or  to  make  Salt  of  Saturn,  would  ufe 
the  true  V enetian  Cerufe,  they  would  find  their  Ope¬ 
rations  more  perfect  :  And  inftead  of  taking  the 
Cerufe  in  Cake,  they  might  take  the  White  Lead 
ground,  and  make  it  ferve  all  their  Purpofes  ;  but 
then  it  muft  be  bought  of  honeft  Perfons,  for  none 
but  they  who  ground  it  can  anfwer  for  it  :  How¬ 
ever,  the  true  White  Lead  is  extremely  white,  foft, 
and  friable. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Hollanders,  to 
make  their  Cerufe,  ufe  only  the  Dull  that  comes 
in  bruifing  their  White  Lead  ;  and  as  this  Duft 
could  not  fupply  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Cerufe  as 
is  ufed  in  France,  and  other  Countries,  and  they 
could  not  afford  it  fo  cheap  as  it  is  always  fold. 
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they  mix  a  fort  of  Marie  or  white  Chalk  with  it. 
As  for  that  which  comes  from  England,  it  is  Fill 
worfe  than  that  from  Holland,  becaufe  they  mix 
more  of  that  Chalk  with  it,  and  it  is  not  of  fo 
good  a  Colour.  They  who  grind  the  White  Lead 
to  make  Cerufe  of  it,  have  Water-Mills,  and 
afterwards  they  call:  it  in  little  Moulds  to  form  it 
into  Cakes.  To  have  its  proper  Qualities,  it 
fhould  be  extremely  white,  foft,  friable,  and  dry, 
and  the  leaft  broken  or  mixed  with  little  Dull: 
that  can  be,  efpecially  if  it  be  for  Sale.  You 
fhould  rejebf  that  which  has  not  a  good  Body,  but 
cracks  in  handling  it,  which  proceeds  from  its  be¬ 
ing  put  up  before  it  was  well  dried,  or  having  been 
damaged  by  fome  wet  corning  to  it. 

Cerufa,  or  Cerufe,  is  a  Lead  that  is 
penetrated,  rarefied,  and  half  diifolved  Lemery , 
by  the  Vapour  of  Vinegar,  and  reduced 
into  a  very  white  Subftance  that  is  heavy  and  fri¬ 
able.  When  you  would  make  this  Cerufe,  the 
Lead  is  to  be  beat  into  fine  thin  Plates,  which  are 
fufpended  or  hung  over  earthen  Pots,  in  which 
they  have  put  Vinegar;  and  when  the  Pots  are 
full  of  this  Lead,  they  place  it  in  a  proper  Heat,, 
fo  that  the  Vinegar  may,  by  its  Fume  or  Vapour, 
.have  Power  to  penetrate  and  attenuate  infenfibly 
the  Matter.  After  this  has  remained  about  a 
Month  in  the  Heat,  they  open  the  Mouth  of  the 
Pot,  and  find  all  the  Plates  of  Lead  reduced  into 
a  white  brittle  Subftance,  which  they  call  White 
Lead,  and  break  thefe  Plates  into  Pieces,  which 
are  ufed  by  the  Painters.  This  White  Lead  is 
ground  upon  a  Porphyry,  with  a  little  Water,  and 
made  into  a  Pafte  or  Cakes,  which  being  dried, 
are  fit  for  Tranfportation.  The  Workmen,  in 
this  Commodity,  chufe  to  put  it  up  in  blue  Paper 
rather  than  any  other,  in  order  to  make  the  Cerufe 
look  whiter;  the  bell,  the  pureft,  and  whiteft,  is 
brought  from  Venice.  That  which  comes  from 
England  and  Holland,  is  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
Chalk  or  Marie. 

Of  Santlyx,  or  Red  Cerufe. 

The  Sandy  x  is  nothing  but  Cerufe  reà-  F  omet, 
dened  over  a  gentle  Fire;  but  this  San - 
dyx  or  Red  Cerufe,  is  little  ufed,  as  it  is  only  a 
kind  of  Minium .  Some  Moderns  have  writ  that' 
Minium,  ox  Red  Lead,  was  made  of  Cerufe  turned 
red  upon  the  hire:  But  there  is  nothing  more 
falfe,  and  they  only  write  by  Hear-fay,  as  is  eafy 
to  prove  :  Forafmuch  as  the  Cerufe  comes  from 
Holland,  and  the  Minium  or  Red  Lead  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  befides,  the  Cerufe  is  always  dearer 
than  the  Minium, 

Of 
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Of  Mafticot. 

F  omet.  Tliei'e  are  three  Sorts  of  Majlicot  that 

are  brought  from  Holland ,  to  wit,  the 
White,  the  Yellow,  and  the  Gold-coloured. 
Thefe  different  Colours  arife  from  nothing  but  the 
different  Degrees  of  the  Fire  they  give  the  Powder 
of  White  Lead,  of  which  they  are  made.  Though 
the  firft  Sort,  which  is  that  which  has  fuftained 
the  leaf!:  Degree  of  Fire,  is  called  White,  yet  it  is 
not  of  a  true  white  Colour,  but  of  a  whitifh  Yel¬ 
low.  The  fécond  is  yellow,  and  endures  a  ftronger 
Degree:  and  the  third  of  a  Gold  Colour,  and 
has  fuftained  more  Fire  than  the  former;  and 
they  might  make  a  fourth,  by  calcining  it  till  be¬ 
comes  red,  which  makes  it  a  true  Sandyx.  As  to 
the  Choice  of  them,  they  ought  to  be  heavy,  in  an 
impalpable  Powder,  of  a  high  Colour  ;  they  are 
only  ferviceable  for  the  Painters  ;  though  Lemery 
fays  they  are  deficcative  and  ufeful,  mixed  in  Plai- 
fters  or  Ointments. 

Of  Natural  and  Artificial  Litharge. 

The  Natural  Litharge ,  which  the  Ancients 
called  by  the  Name  of  Molybdcena ,  is  a  Kind  of 
metallick  or  mineral  Body,  in  Crufts  or  Flakes, 
of  the  Thicknefs  and  f  igure  of  White  Lead,  of  a 
reddifh  Colour,  eafy  to  break,  which  is  found  in 
the  Lead  Mines.  But  as  this  Litharge  is  known 
to  very  few  People,  and  is  fcarce  to  be  met  with, 
the  Artificial  Litharge  only  is  ufed,  which  is  im¬ 
properly  called  Gold  or  Silver  Litharge ,  becaufe 
the  Ancients,  and  after  them  the  Moderns,  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  Litharge  was  got  from  the  Lead 
that  had  ferved  to  purify  or  refine  Gold  and  Silver  ; 
which  is  far  from  Truth,  fince  all  the  Litharge  we 
have  now  from  Poland ,  England ,  or  other  Parts, 
as  Germany ,  Sweden ,  and  Denmark ,  is  from  the 
Lead  made  ufe  of  in  refining  Copper.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  I  do  not  deny  but  that  thofe  who  refine  Gold 
and  Silver  make  Litharge  ;  but  that  is  not  what  is 
fold,  becaufe  the  Refiners  melt  theirs  into  Lead 
again  to  ferve  anew,  and  to  recover  the  Gold  or 
Silver  that  was  carried  off  with  it.  Our  Litharge , 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  called  Litharge  of  Gold 
or  Silver,  but  plainly  Litharge.  They  ought  alfo 
to  be  undeceived,  who  believe,  according  to  what 
fome  Moderns  have  writ,  that  Litharge  is  the 
Fume  of  Lead  evaporated  in  the  refining  of  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  that  it  is  like  Soot,  and  fticks  to 
the  Chimney  :  So  alfo  thefe  fhould  be  undeceived 
who  believe  that  there  is  any  Difference  in  the 
Litharges  from  their  Colours,  fince  thofe  are  only 
•occafioned  by  the  Force  or  Violence  of  the  Fire. 
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The  Dantzick  Litharge  is  to  be  preferred  before 
the  Englijh  ;  fo  likewife  thatwhich  is  fmalleft,  moft 
calcined,  and  of  a  lively  Colour,  that  will  eafily 
diffolve  in  any  unctuous  Liquor,  in  which  it  is 
ufually  employed.  This  Commodity  is  much  ufed 
in  France ,  as  well  by  Potters  to  glaze  their 
Earthen  W ares,  Dyers,  Painters,  and  others,  as 
by  Apothecaries,  who  make  it  the  Bafis  of  moft 
Part  of  their  Plaifters  and  Ointments. 

Lithar gyrus ,  five  Lithargyrium ,  or 
Litharge ,  is  a  Lead  tinged  with  the  Im-  Lemery. 
purities  of  Copper,  and  reduced  into 
the  Form  of  Drofs,  or  metallick  Scum,  by  Calci- 
cination.  This  is  made  upon  the  Purification  of 
Copper  in  Poland ,  Sweden ,  and  Denmark.  There 
are  two  Sorts,  one  called  Lythargyrium  Auri ,  feu 
Cbryfitis,  or  Litharge  of  Gold ;  the  other  Lythar- 
gyrium  Argenti ,  or  Litharge  of  Silver.  The  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Colours  makes  no  Difference  in  the 
Virtue  of  them.  There  is  likewife  a  Litharge 
made  in  Refining  Gold  or  Silver  by  the  Cupel, 
but  it  is  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  though  like  the 
other.  All  the  Sorts  are  deficcative,  cooling,  de- 
terfive,  and  give  a  Confiftence  to  feveral  Plaifters, 
for  they  diffolve  in  boiling  with  Oil  and  fatty  Bo¬ 
dies. 

Of  Salt,  or  Sugar  of  Lead. 

The  Salty  or  Sugar  of  Lead,  is  made  Pomet. 
of  White  Lead,  or  the  true  Venetian 
Cerufe ,  infufed  in  diftilled  Vinegar,  then  filtrated, 
evaporated,  and  reduced  into  a  light  Mafs,  that  is 
white  and  cryftallized,  of  a  fweet  fugary  Tafte, 
yet  neverthelefs  very  difagreeable.  The  greateft 
Part  of  thofe  who  make  Salt  of  Lead,  do  it  with 
Dutch  Cerufe,  fuch  as  we  fell,  for  which  Reafon 
they  can  fell  it  nothing  near  fo  cheap  as  that  made 
of  Venetian  Cerufe  ;  becaufe,  as  I  fard  before,  the 
Dutch  is  mixed  with  Chalk,  which  will  yield  no 
Salt;  fome  make  it  of  Lead  in  Powder,  Minium, 
or  Litharge  ;  none  of  which  will  afford  fo  much 
Salt,  and  confequently  what  is  made  that  way 
cannot  be  fold  fo  cheap.  Chufe  that  which  is  of 
the  Tafte  aforefaid,  white,  in  little  Shoots,  or 
firming  Cryftals,  and  as  light  as  may  be,  which 
when  diflolved  in  Plantain  Water,  will  look  like 
Whey  ;  which  'Priai  will  anfwer  two  Purpofes, 
the  one  to  know  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Salt  of  Lead, 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Plantain  Water.  Its 
Ufc  is  to  cool,  being  given  internally,  or  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally.  It  is  reckoned  proper  to  ftop  the  Flux 
of  the  Belly,  and  for  fore  Throats,  taken  from 
three  to  four  Grains  in  Plantain  Water.  Moft  of 
thofe  who  make  this  Medicine  make  it  heavy  and 
grcyifh  coloured,  which  proceeds  from  its  not  be- 
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ing  well  purified,  or  that  it  was  not  made  with 
good  Vinegar.  For  to  make  the  Salt  fine  and 
light,  it  ought  to  be  purified  at  leaft  four  Times. 

Of  Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Lead. 

Balfam,  or  Oil  of  Lead  y  is  made  of  the  Salt 
difl'olved  in  Oil  of  T urpentine  ;  others  put  Salt  of 
Lead  in  a  Cellar  to  run  into  a  Liquor.  The  firft 
Balfam  or  Oil  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  other, 
in  that  it  is  proper  to  cleanfe  and  cicatrize  Ulcers, 
and  becaufe  it  is  more  capable  of  refilling  Putre¬ 
faction.  Others  make  Oil  of  Lead,  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Spirit  of  Lead,  which  they  make  by  filling 
two  Parts  of  a  Retort  with  Salt  of  Lead,  and  by 
the  Means  of  Fire,  drawing  thence  a  Spirit  that 
burns  like  Brandy.  But  this  Oil  is  not  fo  ftrong 
as  that  made  with  Oil  of  Turpentine,  it  ferves  to 
cleanfe  the  Eyes,  efpecially  of  Horfes  and  other 
Beafts.  Spirit  of  Lead  is  an  excellent  Remedy  to 
refill  the  Putrefaction  of  Humours. 

Of  Magiftery  of  Lead. 

Magijlery  of  Lead  is  made  of  good  Salt  of 
Lead  dilfolved  in  diltilled  Vinegar  mixed  with 
common  Water;  and  by  the  Aililtance  of  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  Dcliquium,  precipitated  into  a  white 
Powder,  which  after  it  is  walhed  and  dried,  is  very 
ufeful  to  cure  Tetters  and  Ringworms,  being 
mixed  with  Pomatum.  The  Vinegar  and  Water 
impregnated  with  the  Salt  before  the  Precipitation, 
if  put  into  Water,  make  alfo  a  Sort  of  Virgins 
Milk,  that  is  good  to  allay  Inflammations,  and 
cure  Pimples  in  the  Face. 

Of  Vinegar  of  Lead. 

The  Vinegar  of  Lead  is  a  dillilled  Vinegar, 
wherein  have  been  digelted  Cerufe  and  other  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Lead.  It  is  made  ufeof  to  cure  Tet¬ 
ters,  or  being  well  incorporated  with  Oil  of  Rofes, 
to  make  a  kind  of  Ointment,  called  Butter  of 
Lead'. 

[Lead  is  got  from  different  Ores,  fome  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  black,  yellow,  or  alh-coloured  Earth, 
fome  full  of  Spangles,  others  of  a  red  or  white 
rocky  Stone,  in  which  the  Ihining  Lead  is  feen 
in  fquare  Cheques,  and  in  others  of  white,  red, 
or  green  Spars.  Lead  Ore  almoft,  always  con¬ 
tains  fome  fmall  Quantity  of  Silver.  There 
are  Lead  Mines  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  Germany ,  and 
France  ;  but  the  richeft  in  Europe  are  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  where  they  feparate  the  Metal  from  the 
Ore  by  Ilratifying  it  with  Charcoal,  which,  when 
lighted,  melts  the  Metal,  which  immediately  runs 
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out.  The  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Lead  is  to  that  of 
Gold  as  three  to  five.  Expofed  to  the  Focus  of  a 
Burning-glafs,  it  melts,  emits  copious  Fumes,  and 
then  turns  to  an  afh-coloured  Calx,  which  foon 
turns  yellow,  then  red,  and  foon  afterwards  melts 
into  a  Saffron-coloured,  very  fluid  Liquor,  which 
afterwards  foon  vanifhes  in  Smoak  ;  but  if  it  be 
removed  before  it  evaporates,  it  hardens  into  a  red 
or  yellowifh  Mafs  like  Orpiment,  confifting  of 
thin  Laminœ  pellucid  like  Talc.  If  this  be  put 
in  the  Focus  again  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  it  re¬ 
covers  the  Form  of  Lead ,  but  if  a  bit  of  pure 
Lead  be  put  on  a  Charcoal  in  the  Focus,  it  melts, 
and  is  diflipated  in  Smoak,  no  Glafs  remaining. 
Lead  therefore  is  compofed  of  a  verifiable  Earth 
of  the  talcous  Kind,  and  a  fulphureous  Principle, 
not  much  in  Quantity,  nor  intimately  mixed  with 
it.  It  never  contrails  Ruff,  and  is  foluble  in 
Acids  or  Oily  Subftances.  In  Calcination  it  gains 
in  Weight,  fo  that  an  hundred  Pounds  of  Lead 
will  yield  an  hundred  and  ten  Pounds  of  Minium, 
but  if  that  be  again  reduced  to  Lead ,  it  will  not 
weigh  near  an  hundred. 

Minium  y  Majlicoty  and  the  Calx  of  Leady  are 
prepared  by  the  fame  Operation,  only  differing  in 
degree  :  To  make  them,  melt  Lead  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  Veflel  over  a  Charcoal  Fire,  it  will  after 
fome  time  turn  to  a  greyilh  Powder  ;  this  is  the 
Calx  of  Lead-,  continue  the  Fire,  and  this  Powder 
foon  afterwards  becomes  yellow,  then  it  is  Majli- 
cot  ;  calcine  this  in  a  very  ftrong  Fire,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  red,  and  is  then  Minium ,  or  red  Lead.  And. 
this  Minium  is  better  and  purer  than  that  made  at 
the  Mines  of  the  unpurified  Ore. 

The  Molyideena ,  or  Plumbago ,  is  a  Subftance 
of  the  Litharge  Kind,  flicking  to  the  Furnaces 
where  Silver  and  Gold  are  pufified  by  Lead-,  the 
Upper  Part  of  it  is  like  the  common  Litharge  ;  the 
Lower,  of  an  alhy  Subftance  ;  and  the  Middle,  a 
Mixture  of  both  the  others.  Its  Virtues  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  Litharge,  but  it  is  feldom 
kept  in  the  Shops. 

Black  Lead  is  the  Nigrica  Fabrilis,  Charlt.  F  of. 
2.  Majfa  Nigra  ad  P nig  item  referenda ,  Worm* 
5.  It  is  rather  an  Earth  than  a  Metal  :  It  is  found 
in  Pieces  of  various  Shape  and  Bignels.  The  beft 
Kind  of  it  is  that  found  in  England,  about  Kefwick 
in  Cumberland  The  IVeJl-Indian  alfo  is  fine.  The 
Spanijh  is  the  next  to  this,  but  is  more  brittle  : 
That  of  the  Eaji-Indies  is  the  worft  of  all.  Be- 
fide  its  great  Ufe  to  Artificers,  it  is  in  Medicine 
drying,  cooling,  and  repellant. 

The  Preparations  of  Lead  are  very  great  Me¬ 
dicines,  but  thofe  intended  for  internal  Ufe  muft 
not  be  meddled  with,  but  by  thofe  who  have  Judg¬ 
ment.] 
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Of  Natural  or  Mineral  Zinck. 

It  is  not  with  Zinck  as  with  Tin-glafs  ;  foraf- 
•much  as  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that 
there  is  a  Natural  Zinck  which  the  Germans  call 
Bcauter ,  and  the  Flemings ,  Speauter,  we  Spelter. 
The  APineral  Zinck ,  is  found  in  great  Quantities 
in  the  Mines  of  Gojfelar  in  Saxony  ;  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  very  fcarce  in  France ,  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
much  enquired  for  by  fome  People.  This  Metal 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Lead  Ore,  except  that  it 
is  harder,  whiter,  and  more  brilliant.  Some  Peo¬ 
ple  have  allured  me,  that  the  Zinck  we  fell  in  great 
fiquare  Cakes  is  Mineral  Zinck ,  that  after  it  has 
been  fined,  is  thrown  into  Moulds  of  the  Figure 
we  have  it;  which  I  can  eafily  believe,  having 
found  it  impoffible  to  make  it  of  Lead,  Arfenick, 
Tartar,  and  Salt-petre,  as  Mr.  Charas  has  di- 
re£ted.  Zinck ,  which  fome  improperly  call  the 
Female  Antimony,  ought  to  be  white,  in  fine 
Flakes,  the  leaf!  fharp,  and  the  molt  difficult  to 
break  that  can  be  :  For  the  more  it  endures  the 
Fire,  and  the  finer  and  larger  the  Flakes  are,  the 
more  it  is  valued  by  the  Workmen  that  ufe  it, 
efpecially  the  Founders. 

The  Zinck  at  this  Time  is  much  in  Ufe,  for  the 
Pewterers  have  found  it  more  proper  to  cleanfe 
their  Pewter,  than  Pin-Duft  and  Refin.  It  is 
wrong  to  believe  that  Zinck  is  mixt  with  Pewter 
to  encreafe  its  Weight  ;  for  unto  a  Fount  of  five 
or  fix  hundred  Pounds  of  it,  they  put  but  one 
Pound  of  Zinck  ;  and  which  is  wonderful,  the 
Zinck  has  the  Quality  of  purifying  and  whitening 


the  Pewter,  and  a£ling  upon  it  as  Lead  does  upon 
Gold,  Silver,  or  Copper.  This  Zinck  is  ufed  to 
give  Copper  the  Colour  of  Gold,  efpecially  when 
mixed  with  Turmerick;  and  works  upon  Copper 
as  Arfenick  does,  that  turns  it  of  a  Silver  Colour  ; 
or  the  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  that  makes  it  yellowilh  ; 
or,  laftly,  as  Hungarian  Vitriol,  that  turns  Iron 
into  a  Copper  Colour,  as  hath  been  obferved  in 
the  PhiloJ'opbical  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  at  London. 

[Zinck,  called  Zinchum ,  Zinflhum ,  and  Alar- 
cafta  Pallida,  by  Schroder ,  is  a  metallick,  fulphure- 
ous,  heavy  Subftance,  refembling  Lead  in  Colour, 
fufible  and  ductile  to  a  certain  Degree,  very  hard 
to  break,  inflammable,  and  volatile.  It  feems  to 
have  been  quite  unknown  to  the  Antients  ;  and  even 
the  Moderns  knew  very  little  of  its  Nature  and 
Origin,  till  Mr.  Stahl  explained  it,  in  his  Metal- 
lurgia.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Lapis  Calami¬ 
naris,  and  from  the  Lead  Ore  of  the  Mines  of 
Gojfelar,  which  Ore  is  very  hard  to  melt,  though 
it  appears  rich  and  Ihining.  Three  Subfiances 
are  l'eparated  from  it,  Lead,  Zinck ,  and  a  kind 
of  Cadmia  Fornacca,  which,  melted  with  Copper, 
makes  a  Bath  Metal,  or  Prince’s  Metal,  fo  called 
from  Prince  Rupert ,  who  is  faid  to  have  invent¬ 
ed  it.  But  the  fineft  Metal  of  this  Kind  is  made 
of  Zinck  and  Copper  melted  together.  In  the 
melting  this  GoJJ'elar  Ore,  the  Lead  remains  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  and  the  Zinck  and 
Cadmia  flick  to  the  Sides.  The  Cadmia  is  to  be 
long  expofed  to  the  Air  before  it  is  fit  for  Ufe  ; 
and  the  Zinck  is  purified  by  careful  Meltings,  and 
cafl  into  Moulds.] 
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BOOK  III. 

Of  MINERALS. 

PREFACE. 

By  Mineral,  in  its  general  Signification ,  is  underfiood,  whatfocvcr  Subfiances  have  am  Re¬ 
lation  to  Mines ,  or  are  increafed  in ,  or  have  paffed  through  them.  A  Mineral  is  defined 
by  fiome  in  a  fir  Hier  Senfe  to  be,  a  fixed  and  folid  Body ,  produced  by  Exhalations  and  Va¬ 
pours,  inclofed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  as  Meteors  are  formed  in  the  Regions  of  the 
Air  -,  and  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  tender  Subfiance ,  produced  in  the  Earth  by  Coagu¬ 
lation,  and  increafed  by  the  external  Addition  of  fenfible  Particles,  and  which  oftentimes  is 
the  Matter  that  in  Procefs  of  Rime  commences  Metal  -,  I  fhall  comprehend,  under  the  Name 
of  Mineral,  every  Thing  that  is  of  a  met allick  Nature,  and  which  differs  only  from 
Metals,  in  not  being  malleable  as  Antimony,  or  capable  of  Fufion ,  as  the  Loadftone,  iâc. 
and  fhall  begin  with  Antimony,  which  comes  nearefi  the  Nature  of  Metals ,  and  differs 
from  them  only  in  not  being  dutdile. 

1.  Of  Antimony. 

MR.  Furetiere  fays.  Antimony  is  a  Mineral 
that  comes  very  near  the  Nature  of  Me¬ 
tals  ;  .and  fome  are  of  Opinion  it  contains 
all  the  Principles  of  them,  as  it  is  found  near  all 
Sorts  of  metallick  Mines,  more  efpecially  near 
thofe  of  Silver  and  Lead  ;  that  it  contains  a  double 
Mineral  Sulphur,  the  one  Metallick,  approaching 
the  Purity  and  Colour  of  Gold,  the  other  earthy 
and  combuftible,  not  unlike  common  Sulphur  ;  a 
fuliginous,  footy,  ill-digefted  Mercury,  partaking 
of  the  Nature  of  Lead  ;  and  fomewhat  of  a  ter¬ 
rene  fixt  Salt.  The  fame  Author  obferves  alfo, 
that  the  Ufe  of  Antimony,  unlefs  in  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Paints,  was  wholly  unknown  till  about 
the  twelfth  Age  ;  but  then  a  certain  Monk,  Ba filius 
Valentinus  by  Name,  publilhed  a  Book,  intitled, 

Currus  Antimonii  Triumphaiis,  wherein  he  under¬ 
takes  to  affirm,  that  it  is  a  Remedy  againft  all  Sorts 
of  Difeafes.  Three  hundred  Years  after,  Para- 
celfus  brought  it  into  Vogue  ;  but  then  in  the 
Year  1566  the  Ufe  of  it  was  condemned  by  Aft 
ot  Parliament  ;  and  one  Befnier,  a  Phyfician,  in 
1609,  tranfgreffing  it,  was  excluded  the  Faculty. 

In  the  Year  1637  Antimony  was  again  received  by 
publick  Authority  amongft  the  Number  of  purging 
Remedies  ;  and  in  1650  the  Aft  made  in  1566 
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was  repealed.  Anno  1637  the  Faculty  caufed  it 
to  be  inferted  among  the  purging  Medicines  in 
their  Anlidotarium,  printed  that  Year,  herein  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Opinion  of  Mattbiolus  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
on  the  29th  of  March ,  1668,  it  had  the  Sanftion 
of  publick  Authority,  by  which  Graduates  had  a 
Liberty  of  making  ufe  of  it,  but  with  a  Prohi¬ 
bition  to  all  others,  unlefs  by  their  Advice.  It  ac¬ 
quired  the  Name  of  Antimony,  according  to  the 
Opinion  of  fome,  from  a  German  Monk,  the  afore- 
faid  Valentine,  who,  in  his  Search  after  the  Philo- 
fophers  Stone,  was  wont  to  make  much  Ufe  of  it 
for  the  more  ready  fluxing  his  Metals  ;  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  Parcel  of  it  to  fome  Swine,  he  obferved  that 
they  had  eaten  it,  and  were  thereby  purged  very 
violently,  but  afterwards  grew  the  fatter  upon  it; 
which  made  him  harbour  an  Opinion,  that  the 
fame  fort  of  Cathartick,  exhibited  to  thofe  of  his 
own  Fraternity,  might  do  them  much  Service  ;  but 
his  Experiment  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  every  one 
who  took  it  died.  This  therefore  was  the  Reafon 
of  this  Mineral  being  called  Antimony >  as  being  de- 
Irruftive  of  the  Monks. 

Of  Natural  or  Mineral  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  taken  from  the  Mine  in  Malles  of 
different  Bignefs,  refembling  Lead  Ore,  but  with 
this  Difference,  that  is  both  lighter  and  harder. 
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And  by  Reafon  of  this  Similitude,  fome  call  it 
Black  Lead,  or  Marcafite  of  Lead  ;  others,  the 
Wolf  or  Saturn  of  the  Philofophers,  becaufe  it 
devours  and  confumes  all  Metals  whatever,  Gold 
only  excepted.  It  is  alfo  called  Proteus,  from  the 
Diverfity  of  Colours  it  allumes  by  means  of  the 
Fire  ;  but  its  more  ordinary  Appellation  is  Mineral 
Antimony,  and  it  is  called  by  the  more  underftand- 
ing,  Crude  Antimony ,  as  never  having  fuftained  the 
Fire. 

Heretofore  Hungary  was  the  only  Place  for 
Mines  of  Antimony,  but  now  we  have  none  from 
thence  fince  the  Difcovery  of  thofe  in  France. 
The  beft  and  fineft  Antimony  is  that  of  the  Mines 
of  Pciflou  and  Bretagne. 

Mineral  Antimony  is  fometimes  met  with  pure, 
and  fometimes  loaded  with  a  Sort  of  Stone,  which 
the  Mineralifts  call  Spar.  There  is  fome  full  of 
Strier,  like  fo  many  Needles  ;  and  fome  in  a  Cake 
of  a  greyifh  Black.  This  is  of  very  little  ufe  in 
Medicine,  unlefs  it  be  purified  by  melting,  as  will 
be  feen  hereafter.  The  Chymifts  ufe  it  indeed 
for  their  particular  Preparations. 

The  pureft  Mineral  Antimony  is  to  be  chofen, 
fuch  as  is  as  free  as  poffible  from  all  Sorts  of  Stone 
or  Spar.  It  matters  not  from  whence  it  comes, 
provided  it  be  good  ;  though  there  are  thofe  that 
pretend  the  Antimony  of  Auvergne  to  abound  moll 
with  Sulphur. 

Some  Gentlemen  of  the  Retinue  of  the  Am- 
baffadors  of  Siam  have  brought  home  confiderable 
Quantities  of  a  Mineral  Antimony ,  but  no  Expe¬ 
riments  have  yet  been  made  of  it.  This  Antbnony 
is  white,  and  full  of  fmall  Needles  j  and  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  altogether  proper  for  the  fame  Pur¬ 
poses  as  the  Mineral  Antimony  of  France.  As  for 
that  of  Hungary,  1  can  fay  nothing  of  it,  having 
never  feen  any  of  it. 

Of  cafl  or  melted  Antimony. 

Melted  Antimony  is  what  we  improperly  call 
Crude  Antimony,  becaufe  it  has  undergone  the  Fire 
to  reduce  it  into  Cakes  and  Needles,  after  the 
Manner  as  we  fee  :  It  is  brought  from  the  Places 
before-mentioned.  To  melt  Mineral  Antimony,  the 
Mineralifts  take  two  earthen  Pots,  one  whereof 
they  fill  with  the  Mineral  in  Powder,  the  other 
they  place  empty  in  the  Midft  of  a  ftrong  Fire, 
laying  a  Sort  of  an  Iron  Skimmer  upon  it,  upon 
which  they  put  the  Pot  of  Powder  turned  uyfid 
down  ;  then  encompaffing  both  the  Pots  with  b  ire, 
the  Antimony  will  melt,  and  pafs  through  the 
Hole  of  the  Iron  Plate,  and  fall  into  the  empty 
Pot  underneath,  and  form  itfelf  into  a  Cake,  as  it 
is  fuit  to  u- . 


The  Iron  Plate  with  Holes,  put  between  the 
two  Pots,  ferves  to  keep  back  the  Stone  or  Spar 
that  is  found  commonly  with  the  Mineral  Anti¬ 
mony.  When  the  Antimony  is  melted,  they  take 
the  Pot  off  the  Fire,  and  when  cold,  break  it,  and 
take  out  the  Antimony ,  which  then  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  fent  whither  they  pleafe. 

Formerly  there  was  to  be  met  with  in  France 
the  Hungarian  Antimony  in  Cakes  or  Loaves  of 
three  or  four  Pounds  Weight,  interwoven  with 
fmall  Needles  running  a-crofs  each  other,  of  a 
golden  yellowifh  Colour,  and  at  Bottom  white,  in¬ 
clining  towards  that  of  Silver.  This  Antimony  was 
found  in  the  Mines  of  the  Mountains  belonging  to 
Pre/burg,  the  Capital  of  the  Lower  Hungary, 
where  it  was  melted,  and  made  into  the  Figure  we 
had  it  in  :  But  this  is  now  fo  fcarce,  that  it  is  next 
to  an  Impoflibility  to  find  any  of  it.  Thofe  who 
have  worked  upon  this  Sort  of  Antimony,  have  af- 
fured  me,  that  it  was  much  fitter  to  yield  whatever 
is  to  be  obtained  from  Antimony  than  that  of 
France  -,  and  withal,  that  from  every  Pound  of  it 
they  could  obtain  two  Ounces  of  Quickfilver,  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  Spain. 

In  France  we  have  feveral  Sorts  of  Antimony , 
which  differ  only  according  as  they  are  better  or 
worfe  purified  and  melted.  And  the  next  beft 
to  that  of  Hungary  is  what  we  have  brought  from 
Saumur  in  Anjou ,  whither  it  is  fent  purified  from 
PoiFtou. 

The  Antbnony  of  Poitlou  ought  be  in  fine  beau¬ 
tiful  Needles,  long,  large,  white,  fparkling,  light, 
and  eafily  broken,  and  with  as  little  half-melted 
Antimony  as  may  be,  which  refembles  the  Drofs  of 
Iron,  which  is  commonly  found  at  the  Top  of  the 
Cakes  in  Scoria ,  and  is  called  the  Top  of  Anti¬ 
mony.  This  Defect,  however,  is  feldom  found  in 
the  Antimony  of  Poitlou,  by  Reafon  that  the  Peo¬ 
ple  there  are  well  verfed  in  refining  or  melting  it  : 
And  this  is  the  Sort  of  Antbnony  that  fhould  be  ufed 
in  all  the  following  Operations,  becaufe  it  abounds 
lefs  with  Sulphur,  and  affords  more  of  the  Regulus. 
We  have  alfo  had,  for  fome  Time  paft,  an  Anti¬ 
mony  from  Bretagne,  in  fmall  Needles,  very  pure, 
and  perfectly  fit  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  that  of 
Poifiou.  A  third  Sort  is  that  we  have  from  Au¬ 
vergne,  which,  in  one  word,  is  good  for  nothing, 
being  very  hard,  full  of  Drofs,  and  in  fmall  Needles, 
of  a  tawny  Blue,  which  makes  it  evident  that  it  is 
not  half  purified,  nor  diverted  of  its  fetid  and 
malign  Sulphur,  which  gives  abundance  of  Trou¬ 
ble  and  Difficulty  to  thofe  who  work  upon  it. 

Befides  the  great  Number  of  chymical  Medi¬ 
cines  which  are  made  of,  or  drawn  from  Anti •> 
many,  abundance  of  Artificers  ufe  it  to  promote 
the  melting  of  Metals,  and  to  make  the  Regulus , 
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efpecially  in  England ,  whither  we  fend  a  great 
■deal  to  put  in  their  Pewter,  to  make  it  the  harder, 
whiter,  and  more  founding.  But  I  obferve,  never- 
thelefs,  that  of.  late  Years  the  Englifh  do  not  make 
fo  much  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  inftead  of  the  Regulus 
of  Antimony ,  they  ufe  Bifmuth  now.  The  Letter- 
Founders  for  Printing  ufe  Antimony ,  to  render  their 
Lead  the  more  durable  and  hard.  Antimony ,  powder¬ 
ed,  and  boiled  in  a  Ptifan  with  Sarfaparilla,  Guaia- 
cum ,  &c.  is  a  certain  Cure  for  the  fecret  Difeafe. 
And  how  much  foever  this  Drug  has  been  con¬ 
demned  and  out  of  ufe  in  Times  paft,  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  as  much  in  Vogue  now.  When  you  make 
ufe  of  it,  break  it  in  fmall  Pieces,  or  reduce  it  into 
a  grofs  Powder,  and  put  it  into  a  Linen  Rag,  to  be 
boiled  with  other  Things.  Some  give  the  Powder 
inftead  of  the  Liver  of  Antimony  to  their  Horfes, 
and  fay  it  has  the  fame  Effect. 

I  {hall  not  lofe  Time  here  to  enter  into  a  Dif- 
quifition,  whether  there  be  Male  and  Female 
Antimony ,  as  many  Authors  affirm,  as  alfo  that  the 
Male  is  the  coarfer,  more  fandy,  fcaely,  and  light, 
and  confequently  lefs  efficacious  than  the  Female, 
which  is  more  ponderous,  bright-coloured,  and 
more  brittle  ;  for  I  have  dealt  a  great  deal  in  Anti¬ 
mony,  and  never  knew  any  other  Difference  but 
what  arofe  from  its  Purification.  When  it  is 
good,  it  may  ferve  alike  to  all  Purpofes;  fo  that  I 
do  not  fee  how  there  can  be  two  Sorts  of  it. 

Antunonium ,  five  Stibium ,  or  Anti- 
Lemery.  many ,  is  a  Mineral  approaching  very  near 
to  a  Metal.  It  is  heavy,  finning,  and 
in  Cryftals,  {hooting  like  Needles,  of  a  blackilh 
Colour  :  It  is  found  near  the  Mines  of  Metals  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Europe  ;  as  Hungary ,  Tranfyl- 
vania ,  Brit  any,  PoiStou ,  and  Auvergne.  They 
get  it  in  Pieces  bigger  or  lefs,  full  of  little  hard 
Stones  or  Pebbles,  which  the  Workmen  call 
Gangue.  They  take  the  cleareft,  or  that  which  has 
the  leaft  of  the  Gangue  in  it  when  they  make  ufe 
of  it  ;  for  feveral  prefer  the  Mineral  Antimony  be¬ 
fore  that  which  is  caft  and  purified. 

To  purify  or  refine  Antimony,  they  melt  it  over 
the  Fire  in  Pots  or  Crucibles,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  Gangue  or  Drofs  ;  which  cooling,  they  caft  it 
into  Cakes,  as  it  appears  when  brought  to  us  :  this 
we  ufually,  though  improperly,  call  Crude  Anti¬ 
mony,  notwithftanding  it  has  paft  the  Fire.  Hun¬ 
garian  Antimony  was  formerly  broüght  into  France 
in  little  Cakes,  full  of  fmall  Shoots  like  Needles, 
{ticking  interchangeably  one  with  the  other,  finning 
and  inclinable  to  white,  like  Silver  Ore.  But 
fince  this  Mineral  has  been  difcovered  in  France , 
we  have  none  comes  from  Hungary ,  whence  it  is 
become  very  fcarce.  The  Antimony  we  ordina¬ 
rily  ufe,  is  brought  from  Poiflou,  which  you  ought 
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to  chufe  neat,  in  fine,  long,  brilliant  Shoots,  eafy 
to  break.  It  is  naturally  com pofed  of  a  great  deal 
of  Sulphur,  like  common  Sulphur,  and  of  a  kind 
of  a  Regulus  like  a  Metal. 

Of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

The  ordinary  or  common  Regulus  of  Antimony, 
without  Iron,  is  made  of  Antimony,  Salt-petre, 
and  Tartar,  melted  together,  and  caft  into  a  fmall 
Mortar  greafed,  and  fo  by  knocking  the  Sides  of 
it  with  a  Hammer,  die  Regulus  is  made  to  fall  to 
the  Bottom  ;  which,  if  it  be  good,  ought  to  be 
white,  in  beautiful  Scales,  and  like  Bifmuth.  If  the 
Regulus  fhould  not  prove  good  at  the  firft  Opera¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  melted  and  purified  again  with  a 
little  Salt-petre.  The  oftener  it  is  melted,  the 
more  will  it  decreafe,  but  the  better  will  it  aifo 
be. 

Of  this  Regulus  are  made  the  Cups  and  Pills, 
and  other  chymical  Operations,  as  {hall  be  feen 
hereafter.  It  is  a  ftrong  Emetick  and  Cathartick, 
taken  from  four  Grains  to  fix. 

Of  Regulus  of  Antimony  with  Mars 
or  Iron. 

The  Regulus  of  Antimony  with  Mars,  is  made 
of  Antimony,  Salt-petre,  and  Points  of  Horfe-nails, 
or  fmall  Nails  melted  together  ;  which  by  means 
of  the  Fire,  and  proceeding  after  the  Manner  as  in 
the  preceding  Operation,  is  reduced  into  a  Re¬ 
gulus. 

This  Regulus,  if  good,  is  much  like  the  other, 
but  withal  ought  to  have  a  Sort  of  Star  upon  the 
Top.  I  {hall  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  re¬ 
count  the  many  fabulous  Stories  of  the  Antients 
Concerning  this  Star,  and  the  Caufe  of  it,  but  {hall 
only  take  Notice,  that  it  appears  finer  or  worfe, 
according  to  the  Degree  of  Fire  the  Regulus  has 
undergone. 

Of  this  Regulus  are  made  the  Cups,  £sV.  which 
give  a  purging  or  emetick  Quality  to  Wine  that  is 
let  to  ftand  in  them  fome  time  ;  but  you  ought  to 
be  cautioned  to  throw  away  the  three  or  four  firft: 
Wines  you  make  with  the  Cups,  left  they  fhould 
produce  fome  ill'Accident. 

Whereas  moft  People  who  have  Occafion  for 
the  Goblets  or  Cups  of  the  Regulus,  find  difficulty 
to  come  by  them,  let  them  apply  to  a  Founder, 
and  they  may  have  what  Sorts  and  Sizes  they  will, 
at  a  cheap  Rate,  without  troubling  themfelves  with 
Moulds,  as  feveral  have  done  to  their  Labour  and 
Coft,  who  have  at  laft  been  obliged  to  give  over 
the  Attempt,  not  being  able  to  make  one  Cup 
without  a  Hole,  or  fome  other  Defeift.  You  may 
S  2  ally 
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alfo  get  thefe  fame  Founders  to  make  you  the  per¬ 
petual  Pills,  or  you  may  eaftly  make  them  your- 
felf  with  a  Mufket-ball  Mould. 

The  Pills  ferve  for  thofe  that  have  the  Twitting 
of  the  Guts,  or  Miferere  mei ,  fo  called.  When 
they  are  returned  from  out  of  the  Body,  it  is  but 
walhing  and  cleaning  them  again,  and  they  will 
ferve  as  oft  as  you  pleafe  ;  which  gives  them  the 
Name  of  Perpetual.  They  may  alfo  be  infufed, 
as  well  as  the  Regu/us ,  in  Wine,  cold,  for  the  Space 
of  twelve  Hours  ;  which  is  afterwards  a  good  Me¬ 
dicine  for  ftrong  Conftitutions. 

Of  Glafs  of  Antimony. 

The  Glafs  of  Antimony ,  is  an  Antimony  fepa- 
rated  from  its  Sulphurs,  which  are  a  deadly  Poi- 
fon  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  ought  the  Operation  to 
be  performed  in  a  Chimney,  to  avoid  the  Exha¬ 
lations:  It  is  afterwards  to  be  melted  in  a  Cruci¬ 
ble,  and  caft  upon  a  hot  Marble,  to  make  in  the 
Manner  we  fee  it,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
Holland. 

It  is  an  Operation  I  cannot  advife  any  one  to  un¬ 
dertake,  not  only  upon  Account  of  the  great  Dif¬ 
ficulty  and  Hazard  attending  it,  but  alfo  becaufe 
we  cannot  make  it  turn  to  that  Advantage  as  the 
Dutch  do.. 

Chufe  the  Glafs  of  Antimony  flat,  of  a  bright 
Red,  and  tranfparent,  having  as  few  fmall,  thick, 
black,  and  grey  Pieces  in  it  as  pottible.  I  am  told 
the  Hollanders  mix  half  broken  Glafs  in  melting 
it,  to  difeharge  its  black  Colour  the  better,  and  to 
make  itfo  fine  coloured  as  we  fee  it  ;  but  the  Truth, 
of  the  Fadl  I  know  not.  Inftead  of  throwing  it 
upon  Marble,  one  may  put  it  in  a  Founder’s 
Mould,  and  fo  make  Goblets  or  Cups  of  it;  but 
this  is  a  Work  only  for  the  Curious,  there  being 
no  Demand  for  them. 

This  Glafs  of  Antimony  ferves  for  a  Vomit, 
taken  from  two  to  fix  Grains.  Apothecaries  make 
tlte  cmetick  Wine  with  ic.. 

Of  the  Liver  of  Antimony. 

The  Liver  of  Antimony ,  improperly  called  Crocus 
Metallorum ,  is  made  of  Antimony  and  common 
Salt-petre,  mixed  and  incorporated  well  together, 
and  by  means  of  lighted  Charcoal  reduced  into  a 
Stone,  after  the  Manner  as  we  have  it. 

This  Liver  of  Antimony  ought  to  be  chofen  in 
fine  fhining  Pieces,  fmooth,  brittle,  and  when 
bruifed  or  pulverized,  of  a  reddilh  Saffron  Colour, 
which  is  the  Reafon  of  its  being  called  the  Crocus 
or  Saffron  of  Metals  ;  but  in  Pieces  it  ought  to 
be  Liver-coloured,  from  whence  alfo  comes  the 
Name  of  ILfar,  or  Liver  of  Antimony . 


This  Liver  is  a  Sort  of  Catholicon  for  Horfes; 
more  efpecially  to  purge  and  put  them  in  Cafe,  if 
taken  from  one  Ounce  to  two  in  wet  Bran,  as 
Mr.  Soylefel  directs,  in  the  Book  called  The  Com- 
pleat  Farrier  :  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  but 
fo  little,  it  is  hardly  worth  fpeaking  of;  but  on  the 
contrary  it  is  much  ufed  for  Horfes,  as  well  under 
the  Names  above,  as  under  that  of  the  Imperial 
Powder. 

This  Operation,  which  feems  the  eafieft  in  the 
World,  is  notwithstanding  very  difficult  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  Succefs,  more  efpecially  if  one  has  not 
good  Antimony  and  good  Salt-petre,  or  if  it  be 
filled  with  Salt,  which  but  too  frequently  happens  : 
Thofe  that  undertake  this  Operation,  mutt  dry  the 
Salt-petre,  and  make  choice  of  the  Antimony  of 
Poiffou,  not  of  that  of  Auvergne ,  as  well  becaufe 
it  is  very  full  of  Sulphur,  as  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  well- 
cleanfed  as  the  former  ;  and  after  they  been  ex- 
pofed  fome  Time,  mixed  together,  to  the  open 
Air,  put  a  fufficient  Quantity  into  a  Mortar,  or 
Iron  Pot,  placed  in  a  Chimney  ;  and  upon  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Fire,  a  great  Noife,  which  the  Chymifts 
call  a  Detonation ,  will  happen  ;  and  when  that  is 
over,  and  the  Veflel  cold,  the  Matter  mutt  be  fepa- 
rated  from  its  Drofs  or  Scum,  which  is  white,  and 
the  Bottom  will  be  a  Stone,  fuch  as  I  have  de- 
feribed.  Note ,  You  had  not  beft  make  ufe  of  a 
Bell  Metal  Mortar,  for  fear  of  breaking,  which 
fometimes  happens  ;  or  be  apprehenttve  of  Fire. 
For,  on  the  contrary,  this  Operation  is  the  beft 
Thing  imaginable  for  fweeping  a  Chimney  ;  but 
obferve  to  put  a  Cloth  before  the  Chimney,  and. 
to  get  far  enough  off  for  fear  of  the  Vapours,  and 
that  you  do  not  perform  it  in  any  publick  Place. 
It  is  an  Operation  of  a  very  capricious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  Nature  ;  for  I  have  feen  a  great  Quantity  of 
Salt-petre  and  Antimony  mixed  and  prepared  to¬ 
gether,  that  has  made  a  very  fine  Compofition  : 
And  again,  when  one  has  proceeded  after  the  fame 
Manner,  in  all  Particulars,  the  Refult  has  been  left 
beautiful,  and  fometimes  it  has  altogether  mif- 
carried.  Thofe  therefore  that  have  Occafion  for  it 
in  Powder,  muft  take  Care  that  it  be  of  a  fine 
Red,  and  not  the  Powder  of  fuch  as  flicks  to  the 
Tops  or  Sides  of  the  Veflel,  which  is  in  fmall,  thin, 
brown  Scales;  or  fuch  as  has  been  fpoilt,  which  is 
often  powdered  notwithftanding,  and  fo  fold,  and 
this  is  the  Reafon  fome  fell  it  fo  much  cheaper  than 
others. 

1  have  obferved,  that  the  true  Crude  Anti- 
snony ,  or  that  immediately  from  the  Mine,  without 
having  been  melted,  makes  the  Crocus  Metallorum 
much  better  than  the  common  Kind. 

Thofe  that  would  have  Crocus  Metallorum ,  fit 
to  be  taken  inwardly,  muft  make  it  with  equal 
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Parts  of  Antimony ,  and  refined  Salt-petre,  and  then 
reduce  it  to  a  fubtil  Powder,  and  wafli  it  many 
Times  in  warm  Water,  as  well  to  free  it  from 
any  remaining  Salt-petre,  as  to  make  it  a  little 
more  emetick.  The  more  emetick  you  would 
have  it,  the  more  Salt-petre  mult  be  ufed  ;  but  it 
confiderably  diminifhes  the  Quantity,  and  makes 
it  a  great  deal  the  dearer  ;  though  this  ought  to  be 
no  Confideration,  fince,  in  fmall  Quantities  as  it  is 
ufually  demanded,  it  is  fold  at  fuch  a  Rate,  that  it 
amply  rewards  the  Labour  and  Expence. 

One  may  give  what  Colour  one  pleafes  to  the 
Imperial  Powder,  or  Liver  of  Antimony ,  according 
to  the  Preparation,  or  according  to  the  Salt-petre 
that  is  made  ufe  of  ;  which  if  it  be  of  the  ordinary 
Sort,  will  make  it  a  little  darker,  or  upon  the  Li¬ 
ver  Colour,  more  than  if  it  was  of  the  beft  and 
fineft  Salt-petre;  and  if  you  add  decrepitated  Salt, 
that  is,  fuch  as  has  been  dried  and  half  calcined, 
till  it  has  done  Crackling,  it  will  be  a  fine  Red, 
inclining  to  that  of  Opal,  and  therefore  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  Name  of  Magnefia  Opalina ,  or  the  Ruby 
of  Antimmy. 

Some  make  ufe  of  the  white  Drols,  as  well  alone, 
as  to  draw  from  it  a  Salt,  or  fixed  Salt-petre  with 
Water,  which  is  a  very  good  Medicine  for  Horfes  ; 
Crocus  Metallorum ,  both  walked  and  unwafhed, 
is  ufed  in  making  the  emetick  Wine,  which  is 
done  by  putting  the  Crocus ,  or  Liver  of  Antimony , 
in  White  Wine,  and  infufing  of  it  for  twenty 
four  Hours. 

Of  Diaphorefick  Antimony. 

Antimony  Diaphoretic k,  or  the  Calx  of  Antimony , 
is  the  Antimony  of  PoiStou,  and  fineft  Salt-petre 
incorporated  together,  made  into  a  Powder  by  the 
Means  of  Fire  and  warm  Water;  which,  before  it 
is  quite  dry,  is  formed  into  fmall  Cakes,  and  fo 
dried  and  kept  for  Ufe.  This  Medicine  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  malign  Fevers,  wherefore  fome  pre- 
fcribe  it  in  the  Plague,  and  other  contagious  Dil- 
eafes,  it  being  a  Sudorjfick,  and  an  Expeller  of  the 
Virus  ;  though  there  are  others  very  diffident  of 
its  Qualities,  fuppofing  it  to  have  no  manner  of 
Virtue,  but  to  be  only  a  Sort  of  Chalk  ;  which  I 
will  not  pretend  to  judge  of,  but  leave  it  to  the 
Phyficians  to  do  it.  One  muft  be  careful  that  other 
Things  are  not  fubftituted  for  it,  as  Cerufc ,  and  the 
like,  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  may  make  one 
careful  to  buy  it  only  of  faithful  honeft  Men  ;  for 
I  know  no  certain  Proof  of  it,  unlefs  it  be  that 
genuine  Diaphoretic k  Antimony  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  white,  foft,  brittle,  and  wholly  void  of  all 
Tafte  or  Smell,  being  perfectly  infipid.  Some  in¬ 
genious  Men  have  allured  me,  that  the  Quality 
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of  this  Medicine  is  quite  altered  by  keeping:  For 
wrhereas,  when  newly  made,  it  is  Diaphoretiek,  it 
becomes  Emetick  when  old  ;  but  this  is  what  I 
have  not  experienced  ;  but  be  it  how  it  will,  die 
new  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 

Two  Sorts  of  Salt  may  be  drawn  from  Lotions 
made  of  it  ;  but  confidering  the  fmall  Quantity 
that  is  to  be  obtained,  I  cannot  advife  any  one  to- 
trouble  himfelf  about-it. 

Of  the  Flowers  of  Antimony. 

The  Flowers  of  Antimony  are  made  in  Pots  put 
upon  one  another,  called  Aludels ,  being  a  Vapour 
raifed  from  Antimony  by  the  Force  of  Fire,  and 
found  in  the  Pots  in  white  Powder,  which  may  be 
gathered  with  a  Feather.  Note.,  If  you  make  ufe 
of  an  earthen  Retort  inftead  of  Aludels,  you  will 
have  the  Flowers  red. 

The  Flowers  of  Antimony  are  a  powerful  Vomit, 
good  again!!  the  Epilepfy  and  intermitting  Fevers, 
the  Dofe  is  from  two  to  fix  Grains;  and  of  the 
red,  being  more  emetick,  from  two  to  four,  taken 
with  any  Sort  of  Conferve,  or  in  Broth.  And  I 
cannot  but  obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  a.  Man  ought 
not  to  deal  in  chymical  Medicines,  without  Ad¬ 
vice  of  a  faithful  and  experienced  Phyfician  ;  Em- 
piricks  killing  with  them  more  than  the  Sword. 
How  effectual  foever  a  chymical  Preparation  may 
be,  aptly  and  duly  taken,  it  may  be  altogether  as 
pernicious  unleafonably  preferibed. 

Of  the  Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony. 

The  Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  arife 
from  the  fame  Matter,  the  Degrees  of  Fire  only 
making  the  Difference  :  The  Matter  is  a  Mixture 
of  Antunony  and  corrofive  Sublimate  put  into  a 
Retort.  That  which  comes  over  firft  is  a  tranf- 
parent  Oil,  next  an  Oil  as  thick  as  Wax,  which 
being  well  wrought,  is  like  white  Sugar-candy  ;  and 
the  third  Matter  produced  by  the  Violence  and 
Force  of  the  Fire,  is  a  reddilh  Subftance  in  fmall 
Needles,  pretty  much  ref:  muling  native  Cinna¬ 
bar,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name. 

This  Butter  of  Antimony  is  a  ftrong  Cauftick, 
but  its  principal  Ufe  is  to  make  the  Angelick 
Powder,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter  ;  the  Cinnabar 
is  fudorifick,  wherefore  it  is  made  ufe  of  feme- 
times  in  the  Small  Pox,  from  fix  to  fifteen  Grains. 

The  beft  Butter  of  Antimony  is  very  white,  and 
perfe&ly  like  to  white  Sugar-candy  ;  it  ought  to 
be  as  dry  as  poffible,  and  for  that  Reafon  lhould 
be  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  Hopped. 

The  Cinnabar  ought  to  be  chofen  in  little 
Pieces,  red,  and  as  fuil  as  poffible  of  thofe  Stria, 

or 
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or  little  Needles;  that  which  is  blackifh  is  to  be 
rejected. 

Of  the  Powder  of  Algarof,  or  Mercurius 
Vitae. 

The  Powder  of  Algarot,  or  the  Emetick  or  An¬ 
gelic  k  Powder ,  fo  called,  is  a  white  Powder  made 
with  Butter  of  Antimony  diffolved  and  thrown  into 
warm  Water,  and  feveral  Times  wafhed,  and 
then  dried,  and  fo  kept  in  a  Glafs  Vial  for  Ufe. 

This  Powder  is  a  very  flrong  Purge  both  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards;  the  Dofe  from  two  to 
eight  Grains,  in  Broth,  or  any  other  Liquor.  This 
Powder  ought  to  be  very  white,  and  made  with  the 
Icy  Oil  or  Butter  of  Antimony  ;  which  is  made  of 
the  Regu/us,  as  we  Avail  fee  hereafter  ;  for  when 
the  Emetick  Powder  is  made  with  the  Butter  which 
was  made  of  Crude  Antimony ,  it  is  by  no  means 
fo  white  as  when  with  that  which  was  made  of 
the  Reg  ulus-. 

Of  Bezoar  Mineral. 

Bezoar  Mineral  is  made  of  Butter  of  Antimony, 
prepared  with  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  reduced  into  a 
white  Powder,  to  which  are  attributed  the  fame 
Virtues  as  to  the  Diaphoretick  Antimony,  and 
which  therefore  is  by  many  ufed  for  it  ;  but  this  we 
ought  be  aware  of  ;  its  Dofe  is  from  fix  to  twenty 
Grains. 

Of  the  Icy  Oil  of  Antimony. 

The  Icy  Oil  of  Antimony  is  made  of  the  Régu¬ 
las  of  Antimony,  and  Sublimate  corrofive;  which, 
by  means  of  the  f  ire,  are  reduced  into  an  Oil,  of 
the  Confidence  of  that  we  fpoke  of  before.  When 
the  Oil  is  come  over,  if  you  encreafe  the  Fire, 
and  take  away  the  Recipient,  and  put  another  in 
its  Place  with  cold  Water  in  it,  you  will  have  a 
very  good  and  beautiful  funning  Mercury. 

This  Oil  is  very  corrofive,  and  ferves  to  confume 
fungous  Flefh  ;  it  is  of  this  Oil  you  ought  to  make 
the  Powder  of  Algarot  and  Bezoar  Mineral. 

Of  the  Cauftick  Oil  of  Antimony. 

The  Corrofive  Oil  of  Antimony  is  made  with 
Powder  of  Antimony,  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  Corro- 
iive  Oil  of  Vitriol;  out  of  all  which,  by  the 
means  of  Fire,  is  drawn  a  whitifh  Liquor,  to  be 
kept  for  Occafion  ;  it  is  of  ufe  in  carious  Bones, 
being  a  ftrong  Lfcharotick  ;  alfo  for  Gangrenes, 
and  to  deterge  old  Ulcers. 

This  Liquor  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  an  Oil, 


not  being  at  all  fat.  One  may  alfo  draw  another 
Liquor  from  Antimony,  with  Sugar-candy. 

Of  the  Tinflure  of  Antimony. 

The  Tinfiure  of  Antimony  is  made  of  Salt  of 
Tartar  and  Antimony,  melted  together;  from 
which,  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  drawn  a  red  Tinflure , 
efteemed  a  very  good  Antifcorbutick;  as  alfo  to 
be  good  againft  hyfterick  Vapours  in  Women,  the 
fcorbutick  Itch,  and  many  other  Difeafes  ;  Dofe 
from  four  to  twenty  Drops. 

Of  the  Magiftery  and  Precipitate  of  An¬ 
timony. 

This  Precipitate  is  made  of  a  very  fine  Powder 
of  Antimony  and  Aqua  regia  mixed  together,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  an  earthen  Pan  of  Water; 
the  Powder  found  at  the  Bottom  is  to  be  dulcified 
by  wafhing,  and  is  properly  the  Sulphur  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  being  inflammable,  like  common  Sulphur; 
Its  Ufe  is  in  Apoplectick  and  Paralytick  Cafes  ; 
Dofe  from  two  to  twelve  Grains  in  fome  conve¬ 
nient  Vehicle.  Befides  this  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 
there  is  moreover  another  called  the  Golden  Sulphur 
of  Antimony,  which  is  made  of  the  Scoria,  or  Drofs 
of  the  common  Regulus  of  Antimony,  without 
Alors-,  from  which,  being  boiled  in  Water,  fil¬ 
trated  and  precipitated  with  Vinegar,  you  will  have 
a  red  Powder,  which,  when  dried,  ferves  to  pro¬ 
voke  to  vomiting  ;  the  Dofe  whereof  is  from  four 
to  fix  Grains  in  Broth  or  Pills.  Let  it  not  feem 
ftrange  that  I  enlarge  not  more  upon  theChymical 
Procédés,  fince  they  are  not  the  Druggift’s  Bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  Meilleurs  Charas,  Glacer,  and  Limery, 
have  fo  amply  treated  of  them  already. 

[. Antimony  is  the  of  Diofcorides  ;  the 

TiTçxfùscv  of  Hippocrates  ;  the  Lapis  Spuma  Can¬ 
dida;  nitentifque  non  tamen  tranfucentis  of  Pliny  ; 
and  the  Ailmad  or  Alamad  of  the  Arabians.  Ami- 
monium,  Charlt.  Fojf.  49.  Worm.  125.  Stibium, 
Fair.  27.  It  is  of  different  Kinds;  fome  is  dug  up 
with  the  Appearance  of  polifhed  Iron  or  Lead, 
but  brittle  and  mixed  with  white  cryftalline  Stones; 
fome  is  compofed  of  fine  fhining  Lines  like  Needles, 
fometimes  placed  in  regular  Ranks,  lbmetimes 
without  any  Order,  and  this  is  what  is  called  Male 
Antimony  ;  fome  is  difpofed  in  thin  broad  Plates, 
or  Lamina,  called  Female  Antimony  ;  fome  is  a 
Congeries  of  fmall  Lead-coloured  Rods;  this  is  got 
from  a  tender  white  Stone,  and  eafily  melting  in  the 
Fire  like  Sulphur,  which  enters  its  Compoiition  in 
great  Quantities.  Antimony,  of  this  Kind,  is  found 
in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy  ;  fome  is  marked  with 
Saffron-coloured,  or  reddifh  Spots,  as  the  Hun¬ 
garian 
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garian  Antimony ,  which  is  mightily  eftcemed  by  the 
Chymifts.  Antimony  is  thus  frequently  found  in  a 
particular  Ore,  but  often  alfo  it  is  mixed  with  other 
Metals,  and  hence  it  has  its  Name  from  dm  pim,  an 
Enemy  to  being  alcne.  Ores  of  Antimony  are 
found  in  many  Countries  ;  the  Glebes  are  dug  out 
of  the  Earth,  mixed  with  a  ftony  Matter. 

Antimony ,  when  made  into  a  Regains ,  and  cal¬ 
cined  in  the  Sun,  may  be  feparated  from  almoft  all 
its  Sulphur,  and  turn  to  an  Afn-coloured  true 
vitrifiable  Calx,  which  melted  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  be¬ 
comes  a  Hyacinth-coloured  Glafs  ;  and  if  any  ful- 
phureous  Subftance  be  added  to  this  Glafs  while 
in  Infufion,  it  prefently  recovers  its  Reguline  Form 
and  Splendor.  Antimony  contains  fo  much  Sulphur, 
that  an  acid  Liquor  may  be  extracted  from  it  no¬ 
thing  different  from  Spirit  of  Sulphur.  From  thefe, 
and  many  other  Obfervations,  it  is  evident,  that 
Antimony  confifts  of  a  fulphureous  Acid,  of  a  bitu¬ 
minous,  inflammable  Part,  and  of  a  vitrifiable, 
metallick  Earth.  The  Regulus  is  diffolved  by 
Aqua  regia ,  but  is  only  calcined  by  the  other  Dif- 
folvents  of  Metals.  Antimony  diffolves  and  de- 
ftroys  all  other  Metals,  except  Gold,  when  melted 
with  them,  but  melted  with  that,  it  confirmes  all 
the  other  Metals  which  were  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  Gold  comes  out  brighter  and  finer  than  be¬ 
fore. 

What  our  Author  means  by  its  being  ufed  as  a 
Fucus  or  Cofmetick,  is,  that  among  the  Antients 
it  was  ufed  to  dye  the  Eyebrows  and  Eyelafhes 
black,  as  by  Queen  Jezabel  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Hebrew  Women  in  general,  who  were 
reproved  for  it  by  the  Prophets. 

Crude  Antimony  may  be  fafely  taken  inwardly 
in  large  Dofes  ;  but  its  Preparations,  by  means  of 
Chymiftry,  are  almoft  all  of  them  rough,  and  very 
violent.  They  have  been  much  in  Efteem,  but 
at  prefent  the  Cinnabar  is  almoft  the  only  one  in 
Ufe,  except  for  Horfes. 

If  any  one  is  in  Danger  from  an  over  Dofe  of 
any  of  the  other  Preparations,  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or 
Oleum  Sulpburis  per  Campanam ,  is  a  much  fafer 
and  more  expeditious  Thing  to  check  the  V onfit- 
ing,  Of c.  than  Opium.] 

2,  Of  the  Load-Stone. 

Pomet.  *Tp  H  E  Load-Stone,  according  to  Au- 
A  thors,  is  a  black  Mineral  Stone,  and 
is  endued  with  furprifing  Qualities  ;  fuch  as  di¬ 
recting  its  Poles  towards  the  North  and  South,  at¬ 
tracting  Iron  or  Steel,  and  communicating  its  Vir¬ 
tue  to  them  by  the  Touch.  It  is  found  in  almoft 
all  Sorts  of  Mines,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of 
Copper  and  Iron,  of  whofe  Nature  it  participates. 
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Good  Load-Stone  is  very  folid,  not  porous  nor  very 
heavy,  and  of  an  homogeneous  Subftance  ;  of  the 
Colour  of  Iron,  or  a  fhining  Black,  and  fome- 
times  of  a  grey  or  obfeure  Blue,  inclining  to  Red. 
The  Virtue  which  the  Load-Stone  communicates 
to  Steel,  is  loft  when  the  Figure  of  it  is  altered, 
whether  it  be  with  a  Hammer  or  one’s  Fingers,  as 
may  be  feen  wdth  a  ftraight  Needle  if  bent,  or  a 
crooked  one  if  ftraightened,  after  it  has  been  touch¬ 
ed,  as  Father  Grimaldi  affirms  in  his  Phyficks.  The 
Load-Stone  that  attracts  Lon  very  forcibly,  is  called 
a  generous  or  noble  Stone.  The  Way  of  keeping 
it  is  in  a  dry  Place,  wrapped  in  Scarlet  Cloth,  or 
rather  to  preferve  its  Virtue,  to  arm  it,  and  hang 
it  up  by  its  Equator ,  with  a  Cat-gut,  that  it  may 
have  its  free  Tendency.  If  it  chance  to  fall,  it 
lofts  its  Strength  for  awhile  :  Its  Poles  are  found  by 
applying  to  it  Pieces  of  a  common  Needle  ;  for 
the  two  Places  where  the  Needles  remain  fixait,  are 
the  two  Poles.  It  is  faid  this  Stone,  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  intoxicates  and  renders  ftupid  ;  and  that 
its  Antidote,  or  Counter-Poifon,  is  Gold  or  Eme¬ 
rald  Stone.  Matthiolus  tells  us,  that  red  Bronze 
Metal,  melted  with  fome  of  this  Stone,  becomes  as 
white  as  Silver,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Copper 
does  of  a  golden  Colour,  with  Lapis  Calaminari:. 
Pliny  fays.  Dinocrates  the  Alexandrian  had  begun 
to  vault  the  Temple  of  Alftnoe  with  Load-Stone,  in 
order  to  have  his  own  Statue,  which  was  made' 
all  of  Iron,  fufpended  in  the  Air.  The  fame 
Thing  has  been  affirmed  of  Mahomet's  Temple, 
but  thefe  Accounts  are  altogether  fabulous.  It  is 
called  in  Latin ,  Magnes ,  from  a  Shepherd  named 
Magnes ,  that  happened  to  difeover  it  upon  Mount 
Ida ,  by  hitting  upon  it  with  the  Iron  of  his  Sheep- 
crook,  according  to  Nicander.  It  is  alfo  called. 
Lapis  Lydius ,  or  Heraclius ,  becaufe  found  in  He- 
raclea ,  a  City  of  Magnefta ,  which  belongs  to  Lydia  : 
In  French  it  has  the  Name  of  U  Aimant,  from  its 
Love  or  Attraction  of  Iron.  It*  is  befides  called 
Lapis  Herculis,  becaufe  it  directs  to  find  out  the 
Ways,  over  which  Hercules ,  by  Antiquity  was' 
faid  to  be  the  prefiding  Divinity  :  And  laftly,  Side- 
rhis,  from  its  Adhefion  to  Iron,  which  the  Greeks 
call  Sideros. 

Befide,  the  forementioned  Load-Stone,  the  Ab¬ 
bot  de  Vallemont ,  in  his  Treatife,  tells  us  of  another 
Kind,  which  was  found  upon  the  Top  of  Chartres 
Steeple,  in  the  Year  1691,  and  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  to  attract  Iron,  and  to  diredt  its  Poles 
North  and  South,  and  to  have  the  fame  Decli¬ 
nation  as  the  ordinary  Load-Stone.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  therefore,  that  this  Kind  could  be  oftener 
met  with,  and  it  ought  to  be  fought  after  amongft 
the  Ruins  of  old  Buildings,  it  certainly  having  very 
extraordinary  E fleets.  Mr.  de  Vallemont  has  fhewn 
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me  one  of  them  of  a  furprifing  Excellency  and 
orce,  in  attracting  Iron  of  a  great  Weight.  I 
would  willingly  enlarge  upon  this  Sort  of  Load- 
Stone,  were  it  more  common,  but  it  is  very 
fcarce  ;  and  fince  the  King  has  had  one  pre- 
fentcd  to  him,  it  is  fought  after  with  great  Dili¬ 
gence,  to  adorn  the  Cabinets  of  the  Virtuoft  : 
However,  I  refer  the  Curious  to  Mr.  Fa  l le  mont’ s 
aforefaid  Treatife ,  who  has  obliged  the  Publick  with 
the  Defcription  of  this  Load-Stone,  and  explained 
how  it  was  formed  by  Nature  in  the  aforefaid  Place. 
There  is  a  third  Sort,  but  very  rare  alfo,  which  is 
what  we  call  White  Calamite ,  or  the  White  Load- 
Stone.  There  is  moreover,  a  fourth  Sort,  very 
frequent  and  common  amongft  us,  being  no  better 
than  a  fort  of  Drofs  of  Iron,  but  this  is  what  is 
commonly  fold,  becaufe  the  true  black  Æthiopick 
one,  by  Reafon  of  its  great  Excellency,  is  fcarce, 
and  we  cannot  Ihift  without  it,  efpecially  thofe 
that  go  to  Sea,  becaufe  it  always  tends  towards  the 
North,  and  fhews  the  Pilots  where  they  are.  The 
IVhite  Magnet  alfo,  being  of  great  Virtue,  is  much 
fought  after,  but  feldom  met  with  ;  and  in  its 
Place  there  is  commonly  fold  a  worthlefs  Sort  of 
Marie,  or  white  Earth,  which  is  found  flicking  to 
the  common  Load-Stone  ;  but  this  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  true  White  Load- Stone,  which  is 
of  a  fort  of  greyifh  White,  pondérons,  and  attracts 
Iron  as  forcibly  as  the  black  one  of  /Ethiopia , 
which  that  which  is  fold  for  it  will  not  do;  befides 
this,  its  Cheapnefs  fufficiently  argues  its  being  fpu- 
rious.  We  therefore  are  obliged  to  content  our- 
felves  with  fuch  as  are  brought  from  divers  Places, 
particular  from  Auvergne ,  which  we  can  hardly  get 
ten  Groats  a  Pound  for  ;  much  lefs  could  we  be 
able  to  fell  them  at  the  Price  of  genuine  Stones, 
which  feme  have  been  glad  to  purchafe  for  their 
Weight  in  Gold  ;  but  though  wre  find  much  Fault 
with  what  we  fell,  it  does  not- follow  but  there  are 
feme  good,  though  in  T ruth  you  will  fcarcely  meet 
with  above  ten  amongft  a  Thoufand.  However, 
thofe  among  ours  that  can  raife  fmall  Needles,  or 
make  the  Filing  of  Iron  move  upon  a  Plate,  by 
only  palling  the  Stone  along  underneath,  without 
touching  it,  or  have  Force  enough  to  make  Stcel- 
Duft  ftick  to  them,  when  thrown  upon  them,  may 
ferve  for  any  medicinal  Ufe,  and  for  the  EmplaJ- 
trum  Divinutn ,  which  is  their  chief  Ufe  therein. 

Magnes,  Lapis  Heracliv.s ,  Lapis  Si- 
Lcmcry.  dcritis.  Lapis  Nauticus ,  or  the  Load- 
Stone,  is  a  com  pad,  hard,  Mineral 
Stone,  pretty  heavy,  and  of  a  black  or  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  or  obfeure  blue,  which  is  found  in  Iron  or 
Copper  Mines.  The  beft  is  found  in  India  and 
Æthiopia  ;  but  it  is  likewife  brought  from  Italy , 
Sweden,  and  Germany  :  It  lias  a  great  many  excel¬ 


lent  Properties,  both  for  Travellers  and  Artifts, 
which  are  too  tedious  to  relate.  The  moft  va¬ 
luable  Magnet  is  that  which  attracts  the  greateft 
Weight  of  Iron.  I  have  feen  a  Load-Stone  no 
bigger  then  a  common  Apple  that  would  attract 
and  fufpend  a  Bar  of  Iron  that  weighed  twenty- 
two  Pounds.  This  Stone  was  fold  for  an  hundred 
Piftoles. 

They  make  the  Load-Store  one  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  Compohtion  of  Plaifters  appropriated 
to  Wounds  that  are  made  with  a  Sword,  where 
they  think  fome  Pieces  may  be  left  behind  ;  for 
they  believe  that  the  Load-Stone  wdiich  is  in  the 
Plaifter,  attraCIs  and  draws  the  Iron  out  of  the 
Wound,  though  the  Virtue  in  the  Load-Stone 
there  can  never  produce  this  EfFeft:  For  firft  of 
all,  being  powdered  finely,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it 
lofes  all  its  Force  of  Attraction  :  And,  fecondly, 
being  mixed  in  the  Plaifter,  though  its  Virtue 
fliould  remain,  it  w'ould  not  have  Power  to  add, 
being  confined  by  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Gums  and 
Refins.  There  is  a  wdiite  Load-Stone,  but  it  is 
very  fcarce;  it  ought  to  be  of  a  greyifh  White, 
heavy,  and  attractive.  All  thefe  Stones  are  aftrin- 
gent,  and  flop  Blood,  outwardly  applied. 

[The  Load-Stone  is  the  Magnes ,  Aldr.  Muf. 
Met.  553.  Worm.  62.  Charlt.  Fo[f.  62.  Lapis 
Magnes ,  Matth.  1384.  the  ‘jWxXeki?  aIÔoç  and 
TçaxX itf-riç  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Magnetis  of  Avi¬ 
cenna  ;  and  the  Calamita  of  Rhazes.  It  is  alfo 
called  Lapis  Lydius,  but  this  Name  ought  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  it  is  common  to  the  Load-Stone, 
and  to  what  we  call  the  Touch-Stone,  by  which 
the  Truth  of  Gold  and  Silver  are  tried:  They 
both  received  this  Name  from  their  common 
Country  ;  but  thefe  two  Significations  of  the  La¬ 
pis  Lydius  are  to  be  carefully  diftingui filed,  the  two 
Stones  being  very  d  i  fterent  from  each  other. 

The  Load-Stone  is  found  in  many  Countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Iron  Mines  ;  but  the  beft 
are  brought  from  Æthiopia  and  the  Eajl-Indies. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  Iron  Ore  ;  for  in  fome 
Places  of  Germany  they  actually  extract  Iron  from 
it;  and  when  expofed  to  the  Focus  of  a  great 
Burning-glafs,  it  manifeftly  difeovers  Iron. 

It  is  not  ufed  inwardly  in  Phyfick  ;  though 
Galen  fays  it  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  Blood- 
Stone,  and  alfo  fome  purgative  Quality,  for  wdiich 
he  recommends  it  in  Dropfies  ;  and  Diofcorides 
preferibes  it  to  evacuate  grofs  melancholick  Hu¬ 
mours.  Externally  it  is  drying,  aftringent,  and 
confolidating,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  fome  Plaif¬ 
ters. 

The  White  Load- St  one  is  the  Magnes  Albus, 
AI  oat .  Ex.  13.  Magnes  Candidas,  Kentm.i 4.  Aldr. 
Met.  560  From  both  thefe  we  ought  to  diftinguifh 

the 
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the  Magnes  of  Theophrajius ,  which  was,  as  he  fays, 
white,  and  Alining  like  Silver,  not  hard,  hut  eafily 
turned  into  Veffels,  neither  did  it  attraCt  Iron.  It 
had  its  Name,  as  the  Load-Stone ,  from  Magnejia , 
a  Town  in  Lydia.  This  was,  in  all  Probability, 
a  kind  of  native  Litharge,  and  was  that  kind  of 
Magnes  faid  to  be  poifonous  ;  whence  from  con¬ 
founding  this  with  the  true  Load-Stone ,  that  was 
alfo,  in  after  Times,  accounted  a  Poifon.] 

3-  0/ Natural  Cadmia,  or  Calamine-Stone. 

Pomet.  s~jA  DM  LA,  Calamine-  Stone,  or  Lapis 

Calamlnaris ,  is  a  Mineral,  whereof 
there  are  two  Sorts,  the  Grey  and  the  Red. 

The  firft  is  not  unlike  grey  Bole,  only  it  is 
harder;  it  is  found  in  Germany  and  England,  near 
the  Lead  Mines,  and  alfo  near  Liege. 

The  fécond  Sort  is  a  Stone  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 
interlaced  with  white,  hard,  heavy  Veins,  full  of 
round  hard  Grains,  of  the  Bignefs  of  Pepper.  Thefe 
Stones  are  found  in  great  Plenty  in  Berry ,  near 
Bourge  and  Sauniur,  where  there  are  whole  Quar¬ 
ries  of  them,  and  one  may  have  what  Quantity 
one  will  for  the  Digging.  They  may  be  had  alfo 
in  many  other  Places;  but  fince  thofe  of  Berry  are 
as  good  as  any,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  have 
them  brought  from  more  diftant  Places. 

This  Stone  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as  it  is 
aftringent  and  deficcative  ;  it  is  alfo  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  fbme  Galenical  Compofitions,  for  all  which 
Ufes,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  upon  a  Porphyry, 
and  made  into  Cakes,  with  Rofe-water,  and  is, 
prepared,  what  the  Apothecaries  called  Lapis  Cala- 
minaris. 

As  for  the  firft  Sort,  how  genuine  foever,  it  is  of 
very  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick  ;  its  chiefeft  being  to 
’  turn  red  Copper  into  yellow,  which  is  called  Leton, 
or  Brafs. 

Cadmia,  in  Arabick  Clinia ,  vel  Chili- 
Lemery.  mia,  in  Englijb  Cady ,  is  a  Mineral  Sub¬ 
ftance,  whereof  there  are  two  general 
Kinds,  one  natural,  and  the  other  artificial  ;  the 
natural  is  metallick  as  Cobalt ,  or  not  metallick  as 
Lapis  Calamlnaris:  The  artificial  is  a  kind  of 
Scoria ,  which  is  feparated  from  the  Metals  in  the 
Founders  Works,  as  are  the  Pompholyx,Tutty,  (Ac. 

[  Cal  am  inaris-Stone  is  the  Cadmia  FoJJilis ,  alias 
Lapis  Calamlnaris,  Worm.  128.  Char  It.  Fojf.  51. 
Cadmia  FoJJilis,  Aldr.  Muf  Met.  256.  Cadmia 
Lapis  Calc.  Muf  '.  460.  The  Name  Cadmia  has 
been  applied  to  feveral  Things  ;  Diofcorides  un- 
derftood  by  it,  the  Recrements  of  Brafs  in  the 
Furnace';  Galen  applied  it  to  thefe,  and  alfo  to 
another  native  Subftance  found  in  the  Bland  oï  Cy¬ 
prus,  which  he  calls  or  Itony  ;  and  Pliny, 
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befides  the  factitious  Cadmia  of  thefe  Authors, 
mentions  another  by  the  Name  of  Lapis  Ærofus, 
which  he  fays  was  an  Ore  out  of  which  Copper 
was  made  ;  which  was,  perhaps,  the  fame  with  the 
Cadmia  Lapidofa  of  Galen.  The  Dealers  in  Me¬ 
tals,  and  from  them  others,  have  alfo  called  by  the 
Name  of  Cadmia ,  the  Stone,  which  is  the  Subject  of 
this  Chapter,  the  Lapis  Calamlnaris  ufed  in  mak¬ 
ing  Copper  into  Brafs  ;  and  the  Germans  have  given 
the  fame  Name  to  Cobalt  :  Therefore  Agricola  and 
the  other  more  modern  Writers  diftinguilh  three 
Kinds  of  Cadmia  ;  the  Metallick,  the  Foffil,  and 
that  of  the  Furnaces. 

The  metallick  Cadmia  is  a  foffil  Subftance,  con¬ 
taining  fome  Portion  of  Copper  or  Silver,  or  both, 
and  is  of  two  Kinds  ;  the  Cyprian,  which  is  alfo 
found  in  Afa  and  Italy ,  and  is  a  Copper  Ore  ;  and 
probably  is  what  Galen  means,  though  he  docs  not 
mention  that  Copper  was  obtained  from  it  ;  and 
the  German ,  or  Cobalt ,  a  metallick  Subftance, 
from  which  are  prepared  Arfenick ,  Xaffera ,  and 
the  Encaujlum  Cœruleum. 

I  he  foffil  Cadmia  is  the  Lapis  Calamlnaris,  the 
SubjeCf  of  this  Chapter.  It  is  a  foffil  Subftance  of  a 
middle  Confiftence  between  Stone  and  Earth,  and  of 
different  Colours,  as  whitifh,  yellowifh,  or  reddifh. 
Thefe  are  all  found  in  many  Parts  of  England,  and 
that  of  the  laft  Colour  is  ufually  full  of  fmall  fer- 
rugineous  Globules,  and  is  found  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities  in  France  ;  the  others  are  dug  in  Germany , 
near  Atx  la  Chapelle.  Theyfeem  to  partake  of  Iron 
Ore,  as  moft  of  them  are  attracted  by  the  Load- 
Stone,  and  are  the  proper  Ores  of  Z  ink.  This 
was  probably  unknown  to  the  antient  Greeks ,  or 
at  leaft  not  ufed  in  Phyfick,  fince  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  either  by  Diofcorides  or  Galen.  It  is  now 
much  ufed  in  drying  Ointments. 

The  Cadmia  of  the  Furnaces  is  the  Tutty  de- 
feribed  already  in  its  Place.] 

4.  Of  the  Hæmatitis,  or  Blood-Stone. 

T"  H  E  Lapis  Hæmatitis,  or  Blood-Stone ,  Pomet. 

is  a  Mineral  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 
hard,  ponderous,  with  long  pointed  Needles,  very  ' 
dangerous  to  fuch  as  are  pricked  by  them. 

i  his  Stone  is  brought  us  from  many  Places, 
there  not  being  any  Iron  Mines  wherein  it  is  not 
found. 

Chufe  thofe  Stones  that  are  of  the  higheft  Co¬ 
lour,  with  fine  Striæ ,  or  Needles,  and  as  much  like 
Cinnabar  as  may  be. 

Fids  Mineral  has  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine;  as  it 
is  aftringent,  deficcative,  and  good  to  flop  Bleed¬ 
ings,  ufed  externally,  or  given  inwardly  in  fine 
Powder  ;  the  Dofe  is  from  four  Grains  to  a 
^  Drachm. 


!  2  B  General  Hiftory  of 

Drachm.  Mr.  Cbaras  obferves,  in  his  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  Chymla ,  Page  823,  that  if  you  drive  it  over 
the  Helm,  in  a  Retort,  with  Sal  Armoniack,  you 
may  draw  Flowers  of  the  Colour  and  Smell  of 
Saffron,  which  are  what  they  call  the  Flores  Aro- 
matici  Philofophorum  :  And  moreover  you  may 
make  with  it  a  chalybeate  acid  Spirit  ;  and  with 
Spirit  of  Wine,  a  Tin&ure  and  Flowers  ;  both 
which  have  great  Virtues,  according  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Author,  to  whom  I  refer  you. 

It  is  faid  this  Stone  has  a  fovereign  Virtue  to  flop 
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in  Bohemia  they  extract  an  excellent  Iron  from  it  : . 
It  is  often  found  in  Iron  Mines  in  a  diftindt  Ore, 
but  there  are  always  found  near  it,  wherever  it 
is,  red  Earth  and  red  Stones  ;  it  is  dug  up  in 
Germany,  Italy ,  and  Spain,  but  the  laft  is  the  belt. 
Pliny  diftinguifhes  five  Kinds  of  it,  according  to 
the  Countries  it  comes  from,  and  its  different  Co¬ 
lour  and  Hardnefs  ;  and  others  divide  them  from 
their  outward  Appearance  ;  fome  are  uneven  and 
angular  as  thofe  of  Spain  ;  fome  cluftered  on  the 
Surface  like  Bunches  of  Crrapes,  and  therefore 


it  is  iaid  this  atone  nas  a  îuvcrcivu  v  muv.  w  - —  —  —  ,  .  .  tt  . 

Blœd  from  whence  it  derives  its  Name  of  Lapis  called  Bond's,  as  thofe  brought  from  th 'Hart, 
J3iuuu,  uujii  v  Ev_„/a  •  cin/i  nfhprs  are  formed  in  vari- 


Hcematitis ,  or  the  Blood-Stone. 

This  Stone,  being  powdered,  as  the  Load-Stone, 
enters  the  Compofition  of  fome  Galenick  Medi¬ 
cines  :  Alfo  thofe  that  work  in  Metals,  or  in 
queft  of  the  Philofophers  Stone,  make  ufe  of  it. 

Goldfmiths,  and  thofe  that  gild,  ufe  it  too,  to 
polifh  their  Work,  whether  it  be  upon  Silver, 
Copper,  Iron,  Wood,  or  whatever. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Blood-Stone  called 


For  eft  in  Germany  ;  and  others  are  formed  in  van- 
ous  Convolutions,  like  the  Inteftines,  or  the  outer 
Surface  of  the  Brain  :  thefe  are  beautifully  deli¬ 
neated  by  Aldrovandus  and  Imperati. 

The  Green  Blood-Stone ,  or  Heliotrope,  is  the 
Heliotropius,  Worm.  94.  Lapis  Porraceus  guttatim, 
punftulatim,  vel  jibratim  fanguineus,  Heliotropium 
diffus.  Cup.  Hat.  Cath.  Sup.  50.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  green  Stone,  marked  with  red,  and  is  faid 


the  Red  Crayon,  ufed  by  fuch  as  defign  and  draw  to  pofl'efs  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  other. 
Sketfhes:  it  is  like  thaï  of  Spain,  with  this  Dif-  What  our  Author,  and  fome  others,  mention 


ference,  that  it  does  not  appear  fo  fparkling  with 
Needles,  but  dull  and  unpolifhed,  like  Faith. 

This  kind  is  brought  us  from  England,  and 
there  are  two  different  Sorts  of  it  ;  the  one  good, 
which  is  pretty  tender,  foft,  and  eafy  to  faw  or  cut 
into  Crayons;  but  the  other,  not  worth  any 
Thing,  hard  and  gravelly,  and  will  not  admit  of 


cutting. 


Hcematitis,  Lapis  Sanguineus,  or  the 
L emery.  Blood-Stcnc,  is  a  hard,  folid,  heavy 
Stone,  participating  of  Iron,  difpo.ed 
like  Needles,  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour,  but  be¬ 
coming  red  as  Blood,  as  it  is  reduced  to  Powder  ; 
they  take  it  from  the  Iron  Mines.  The  beft  and 
moll  efteemed  is  that  of  Spain,  which  is  clear, 
heavy,  hard,  and  folid,  in  fine.  Shoots,  of  a  redd im 
brown  Colour,  with  Streaks  that  are  blackifh  with¬ 
out,  and  refembling  Cinnabar  within  ;  it  is  very 
aftringent  and  drying,  flops  Bioou,  and.  is  gnen 
internally,  as  well  as  ufed  externally,  in  fine  1  ow- 
<’er;  the  Dofe  from  fifteen  Grains  to  a  Drachm. 
There  is  another  Sort  of  Blood-Stone  brought 
from  England,  called  the  Bajlard  Hcematitis ;  it 
differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  neither  {hoots  into 
Needles,  nor  is  fo  hard  :  Chufe  fuch  as  is  of  a 
brownifh  red,  weighty,  folid,  and  fmooth;  Jt  is 
aftringent,  and  is  called  Hcematitis  from 
Blood,  becaufe  being  powdered,  it  is  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  Blood,  and  flops  Bleeding.  . 

[Blood-Stone  is  tire  Hcematitis,  Charlt.  FoJJ.  27. 
Worm.  64.  Lapis  Hcematitis,  Math.  1381. 
clfMer'em  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  tire  Sedencgi,  or  <.a- 
danegi  cf  tire  Arabians.  It  is  an  Iron  Ore  ;  and 


as  another  kind  of  Blood-Stone,  ufed  for  Crayons,  is 
an  Earth  well  known  in  England,  under  the  Name 
of  Red  Oaker ,  Ruddle ,  or  Marking-Stone.  It  is 
the  Rubrica  Fabrilis ,  Calc.  Muj.  134*  Rubrica, 
Charlt.  Fojf.  2.  Worm.  4.  Rubrica  Fabrilis  mollis, 
Kenim.  8.  This  is  fometimes  brought  to  a  paler  Co¬ 
lour  with  the  Addition  of  Chalk,  then  worked  up 
into  Cakes,  and  fold  under  the  Name  of  Bole  Ar- 
menick  ;  and  in  fmaller  round  Pieces,  marked  with 
fome  Impreffion,  under  that  of  Terra  Sigillata  Ru-  ' 
bra.  There  is  alfo  another  harder  Kind  of  this, 
the  Rubrica  Fabrilis  Dura  of  Kentman  ;  Rubrica 
Laminata  of  Charlton  and  Wormius,  which  is  ufed 
by  the  Turners,  and  mull  be  wetted  before  it  will 
mark.] 

O/Spanilh  Emery,  end  the  other  Emeries. 

77  MERE  of  Spain  is  a  Marcafite,  Pomet. 

or  ftony  Mineral,  with  fmall  \  eins 
of  Gold  running  through  it,  which  is  found  in  tne 
Gold  Mines  of  Peru,  and  ell'ewhere  :  It  is  of  much 
Account  amongft  thofe  that  ieek  the  F'hiiofophers 
Stone,  becaufe  of  the  golden  Veins  that  adorn 
it  ;  and  it  is  at  this  Day  fo  valuable  and  Icarce, 
that  thofe  that  have  any  of  it  may  fell  it  for  its 
Weight  in  Gold  ;  the  King  01  Spain  has  forbid¬ 
den  the  Exportation  of  it  out  of  his  Kingdom, 
which  is  the  Reafon  it  is  fo  very  fcarce  to  be  found. 
This  Emoy  is  of  little  or  no  Effe  in  Phyfick, 
though  Mr.  Dcmeuve  fays  it  is  of  a  corrofive  and 
cauftick  Quality. 

There  are,  befides  this,  two  other  Sorts  ot 

Emery , 
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Emery ,  one  whereof  is  reddifh,  and  found  in  Cop¬ 
per  Mines,  as  well  in  Sweden  as  other  Places,  and 
is  what  fome  fell  for  Emery  of  Spain,  but  it  is 
eafdy  diflinguifhable  from  it,  being  more  rough, 
folid,  and  hard,  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  and  not 
veined  with  Gold. 

The  third  Sort  is  that  which  is  commonly  ufed 
by  Armourers,  Cutlers,  and,  in  fhort,  by  all  thofe 
that  work  upon  Iron  or  Steel,  there  being  nothing 
that  polilhes  like  pounded  Emery.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  polilhing  Steel,  Looking- glafles,  feveral  forts  of 
Stones,  and  upon  a  great  many  other  Occafions  in 
the  mechanick  W ay. 

The  common  Emery  is  brought  to  us  from  fe¬ 
veral  Countries  where  there  are  Iron  Mines,  and 
likewife  from  England  ;  and  there  are  none  but  the 
Englijh  that  trouble  themfelves  about  the  powder¬ 
ing  or  grinding  it  in  Mills  which  ferve  only  for 
this  Purpofe,  or  to  grind  Stones  of  a  like  Nature; 
for  this  ordinary  or  common  Emery  is  fo  hard,  that 
whoever  would  pretend  to  powder,  or  beat  it  in  a 
Mortar,  would  be  apt  to  make  Holes  in  the  Mor¬ 
tar:  And  as  this  Mineral  is  made  much  ufe  of, 
efpecially  in  Powder,  that  ought  to  be  chofen 
which  is  in  fine  Powder,  pure  and  clean  ;  if  in 
Stone,  let  it  be  as  bright-coloured,  and  as  free  as 
you  can  from  other  Stones. 

Emery  cuts  Glafs  as  the  Diamond  does,  but 
makes  no  Impreffions  upon  Diamonds  as  it  does 
upon  other  precious  Stones.  It  is  faid,  if  melted 
with  Lead  and  Iron,  it  encreafes  their  Weight, 
and  hardens  and  makes  them  become  red  ;  which 
I  have  not  experimented.  Some  alfo  mix  Emery 
with  the  foft  pale  Madagafcar  Gold,  but  it  mult 
be  that  of  the  fécond  Sort,  which  comes  from  the 
Copper  Mines. 

It  is  made  ufe  of  alfo  to  cut  and  divide  Marble. 
They  affirm  likewife  that  it  becomes  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  Powder,  if  put  into  Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 
which  I  cannot  vouch  for,  having  never  tried  it  ; 
that  which  falls  from  tire  Lapidaries  Mills,  and 
looks  no  better  than  Mud,  is  by  fome  made  up 
into  Balls,  and  fold  to  feveral  People  under  the 
Appellation  of  the  Putty  of  Emery. 

Smyris  Lapis ,  or  Emery ,  is  a  kind  of 
Lemery.  Marcafite,  or  very  hard  Stone,  whereof 
there  are  three  Sorts  ;  the  firft  and  molt 
efteemed  is  called  Spanijh  Emery ,  becaufe  it  is 
found  in  the  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  Peru ,  and 
feveral  other  Parts  of  New  Spain  ;  it  is  reddifh, 
mixed  with  Streaks  of  Gold  and  Silver.  This 
Kind  of  Emery  is  very  fcarce,  for  becaufe  of  the 
Gold  contained  in  it,  the  King  of  Spain  has  for¬ 
bid  the  Tranfportation  of  it.  The  Second  is 
fmooth,  and  red,  but  has  nothing  of  Gold  or  Silver 


in  it  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Copper  Mines.  The  Third 
is  common  Emery ,  whofe  Colour  is  blackifh  ;  it  is 
got  in  the  Iron  Mines  ;  they  powder  or  grind  it  in 
England ,  by  certain  Mills  made  for  that  Purpofe, 
which  they  could  not  do  in  Mortars,  becaufe  ot 
the  great  Plardnefs  of  this  Stone.  This  powdered 
Emery  is  ufed  to  polifh  or  clean  Arms,  Knives, 
Looking-glafles,  & c.  You  mult  chufe  that  which 
is  in  the  find!  Powder,  pure  and  clean.  All  thefe 
Stones  are  made  ufe  of  to  cut  and  polilh  precious 
Stones,  Glafs,  and  Marble,  and  are  of  no  Impor¬ 
tance  in  Phyfick,  except  only  that  they  may  ferve 
to  clean  the  Teeth.  What  falls  from  the  Lapi¬ 
daries,  in  working  with  this,  they  dry  and  .call 
Putty  of  Emery , 

[  Emery  fs  the  Smyris  and  Smerillus  of  the  Shops, 
Smiris ,  Worm.  65.  Aid  Muf  Met.  653.  Cbarlt. 
Fcjf.  27.  The  c/Atçi;  of  the  Greeks  ;  the'  Smergium 
of  Serapion-,  and  the  Sumbagedi  of  the  Arabians. 
It  is  a  ferrugineous,  heavy,  metallick  Subftance,  of 
the  Iron  Ore  kind.  The  common  Emery  is 
blackifh,  and  found  in  many  Parts  of  Europe  ; 
efpecially  in  an  Ifland  on  the  Coaft  of  Tufcany , 
and  in  Guernfey ,  in  the  Britijb  Channel.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  by  Diofcorides  and  Galen  as  a  Den¬ 
tifrice  ;  but  it  corrodes  the  Teeth  too  much,  and 
infenfibly  wears  them  away. 

The  Spanijh  Emery  is  greatly  in  Elteem  with 
the  Searchers  for  the  Philofophers  Stone  :  they  ex- 
trad  a  7  indure  from  it  with  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt, 
with  which  they  fay  they  can  fix  Mercury  in  an  L  - 
fiant,  and  call  this  Subfiance  Miraculous  Precipitate, 
fancying  they  fhall,  by  means  of  it,  at  length  at 
tain  to  the  true  Art  of  making  Gold.] 


5.  Of  the  Magnefia. 


JtfAGNALES,  Magnefia ,  Magne,  or  Pc  met. 
’L  VJ~  Manganefe,  is  a  Mineral  pretty  near 
approaching  to  Antimony,  only  it  is  fofter,  and 
brittle,  like  Free-Stone,  and  made  up  of  fhining 
Sparkles  inftead  of  Stria;. 


There  are  two  Sorts  of  Magnefia,  the  Grey  and 
the  Black  ;  the  former  is  very  fcarce,  and  fo  not 
much  in  ufe,  but  the  black  is  very  much  ufed,  as 
well  by  Enamellers,  as  Potters  and  Glafs-makers, 
who  purify  and  whiten  their  Glafs,  by  putting  in  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  it  ;  whereas,  fhould  they  add  too 
much,  it  would  be  of  a  blue  or  purple  Colour. 

We  have  it  from  many  Places  in  Piedmont , 
where  it  is  found  in  the  Mines  in  Pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Figure  and  Bignefs  ;  as  to  the  Choice  of  it, 
let  it  be  as  brittle,  as  fparkling,  but  as  little  load¬ 
ed,  or  other  extraneous  Bodies  as  may  be. 

Monfieur  Furetiert  is  very  much  miflaken  in 
2  affirming 
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affirming  Magnifia  to  be  the  fame  Thing  as  Sa- 
fre  and  Perigueur,  both  which  I  am  going  to  treat 
of,  and  firft  of  Pirigueur . 

\_Magnefa  is  the  Sapo  Vitri  Mar.  Pin.  214. 
Manganefe ,  Schwenk.  Not.  in  Boer.  Chym.  140.  It 
is  a  foffil,  metallick  Subftance,  found  in  Germany , 
Italy,  Piedmont ,  and  near  Mendip  Hills  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  wherever  the  Miners  find  it,  they  con¬ 
clude  there  is  Iron  Ore  near;  it  is  ufed  in  Glafs- 
making,  and  to  colour  earthen  Veffels  of  a  purplifh 
Black,  but  is  of  no  ufe  in  Medicine.] 

7.  Of  Perigueur,  or  Perigord-Stone. 

Pomet.  T)Erigueur,  or  Perigueux,  is  a  Mineral, 
or  black  Stone,  like  black  Coal,  hea¬ 
vy,  hard,  and  difficult  to  be  reduced  into  Powder. 

Enamellers  and  Potters  make  ufe  of  it.  There 
needs  no  other  Choice  about  it  than  to  fee  that  it 
be  pure,  and  clean  from  Impurities  ;  for  if  there 
be  any  other  Mineral  mixed  among  it,  it  would 
fpoil  all  the  Works  it  is  employed  in;  therefore 
they  that  fell  it  to  the  Workmen,  muft  take  the 
fame  Care  as  they  do  in  Lead  Ore. 

The  Perigueur  which  we  fell  , at  Paris  is  brought 
us  from  Dauphiny  and  England. 

Lapis  Petracorius,  Périgord ,  or  Pcri- 
Lemery.  gueux ,  is  a  kind  of  Marcafite  or  hard 
Stone,  that  is  heavy  and  folid,  black  as 
Coal,  difficult  to  reduce  to  Powder.  It  is  met 
with  in  feveral  Mines  of  Dauphiny ,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  whence  it  is  brought  us  in  Pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  ;  the  Enamellers  and  Potters  ufe  it  : 
You  ought  to  chufe  it  pure  and  neat  ;  it  is  deter- 
five  and  aftringent. 

[This  is  the  Lapis  Petracorius,  Dal.  34.  It  is  a 
foffil  Subftance,  feeming  to  contain  fome  Particles 
of  Iron,  and  ufed  by  the  Earthen  Ware-workers  ; 
but  never  heard  of  in  Medicine.] 

8.  Of  Safre,  or  Zafi're. 

Pomet.  çp.dfRE,  or  Zafre,  is  a  Mineral  of  a 
Es  bluifh  or  Partridge-eye  Colour,  which 
the  Englijh,  Dutch,  and  Hamburgers,  bring  us 
from  the  Eajl- Indies ,  and  efpecially  from  Surat. 

Moft  of  the  Safre  we  have  is  in  a  grey  Powder, 
like  Allies,  from  which  it  fo  little  differs  in  Ap¬ 
pearance,  that  we  are  forced  to  confiait  the  Work¬ 
men  ,  who  ufe  it,  to  know,  by  T rials,  whether  it  is 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are,  however,  two  Sorts  of  Safre,  the 
fine  and  the  common  ;  the  former  is  in  a  bluifh  or 
cineritious  Stone,  the  latter  in  Powder;  and  very 
often  fo  bad,  that  it  is  hardly  good  for  any  thing, 
and  being  fo  very  weighty  muft  needs  be  mixed 
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with  fome  ftony  Subftance,  the  other  being  much 
lighter. 

Safre  is  much  ufed  by  Delft  Ware  and  Glafs- 
makers,  to  give  a  blue  Colour  to  both  Sorts  of 
Ware  :  It  is  alfo  with  Safre  that  they  colour  cal¬ 
cined  Pewter,  in  order  to  make  the  falfe  Stone, 
which  I  have  noted  in  the  Chapter  of  Enamels  : 
And  laftly,  with  Safre  it  is  that  the  azure  Colour 
of  Glafs  is  produced,  as  is  before  obferved,  and  of 
which  is  made  the  counterfeit  Sapphire. 

Saphre,  Safre,  Zafre,  or  Sapphire,  is 
a  Mineral  whereof  there  are  two  Kinds  ;  Lcmery. 
one  called  Fine  Sapphire,  and  the  other 
common  :  The  fine  Sapphire  is  a  pretty  foft  Stone, 
of  a  bluifh  Colour  ;  the  common  Sapphire  is  a 
greyifli  heavy  Powder  ;  both  forts  come  from  India. 
The  fine  Sapphire  is  ufed  to  give  a  blue  Colour  to 
Enamel,  to  Earthen  Ware,  and  Glafs  ;  they  like- 
wife  colour  counterfeit  Sapphires  with  it,  whence 
it  takes  its  Name. 

\Zafer  is  a  Preparation  of  Cobalt  (to  be  treated 
of  hereafter)  which  is  thoroughly  calcined,  then 
made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  mixed  with  three 
Times  its  Quantity  of  powdered  Flint-Stones  ; 
then  put  into  large  Tubs,  and  moiftened  with  a 
little  Water,  where,  in  a  fhort  Time,  it  becomes  a 
folid  firm  Mafs,  and  is  called  Z ajfra  :  It  is  ufed  by 
the  Potters,  Glafsmen,  &c.  but  not  in  Medicine.] 

9.  Of  Rufma. 

U  S  MA  is  a  fort  of  Mineral,  in  Co-  Pomet. 
lour  and  Figure  refembling  the  Drofs 
of  Iron,  found  in  great  Plenty  in  Galatia.  This 
Mineral  is  in  fuch  Vogue  amongft  the  Turks  to 
take  off'  Hair,  that  the  Grand  Signior  has  an  In¬ 
come  of  30,000  Ducats  per  Annum  arifing  from 
it.  This  Depilatory  is  very  little  ufed  in  France, 
but  I  am  fure  if  it  was  better  known,  it  would 
be  preferred  to  Lime  and  Orpiment  upon  that  Oc- 
cafion,  it  being  ftronger  and  more  efficacious,  and 
the  Ufe  of  it  attended  with  no  fort  of  Danger. 

Rufma  is  a  Mineral  that  is  like  the 
Drofs  of  Iron,  both  in  Colour  and  Fi-  Lemery. 
gyre  ;  there  is  abundance  of  it  in  Gala¬ 
tia  :  It  is  a  Depilatory  very  much  ufed  by  the 
Turks. 

[The  Rufma,  or  Reufrna  of  the  Turks,  has  been 
taken,  by  fome  Authors,  to  be  Orpiment  ;  but  it  is 
much  more  probably  the  Scry,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  at  the  End  of  the  Chapter  of  Chalcitis .] 

10.  Of  Orpiment. 

RPINE,  or  Orpiment,  is  a  Mine-  Pomet. 
ral  commonly  found  amongft  Copper 
Mines;  compofed  of  a  great  Quantity  of  Sulphur, 

and 
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and  a  corrofive  Salt,  in  Stones  of  a  different  Bio- 
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nefs,  Colour,  and  Figure  ;  fome  being  of  a  golden, 
other  of  a  reddifh,  and  fome  of  a  greenifh  Yel¬ 
low,  and  fome  almoft  quite  red  ;  which  proceeds 
from  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  in  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth  where  it  is  formed.  The  Mines  of 
Copper  in  which  this  Orpiment  is  found  are  ne¬ 
ver  without  fome  little  Gold  ;  and  for  that  Reafon 
thofe  that  worked  in  them  do  not  fail  to  make 
Separation  of  it  after  the  ordinary  Method. 

The  yellow  Orpine  is  found  of  different  Colours  ; 
wherefore  it  is  that  the  Dutch  and  Englift ')  fend  it 
to  us  in  fuch  variety  of  Forms  and  Figures  ;  but 
the  beft  and  mod  valuable  is  in  thick  Pieces,  and 
in  handfome  bright  Scales,  gilt  as  it  were  with 
Gold,  and  which  eafily  exfoliate,  that  is  to  fay, 
which  without  much  ado  are  feparated  and  divided 
into  thin  Lamina ,  or  Scales,  glittering  like  Gold. 

A  fécond  kind  of  good  yellow  Orpine ,  is,  that 
which  is  half  yellow,  half  red  ;  or  elfe  full  of  red¬ 
difh  Veins  :  That  which  is  in  fmall  Stones,  and 
of  a  greenifh  yellow,  is  utterly  to  be  rejected,  be¬ 
ing  nothing  but  mere  Earth  ;  as  alfo  that  which 
is  in  Powder. 

Orpiment  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  being  an 
Ingredient  in  fome  Ointments  and  Plaifters.  It  is 
alfo  made  much  ufe  of  by  Perfons  of  feveral  Pro- 
feffions,  efpecially  at  Rouen,  to  dye  their  Wood 
yellow,  of  which  they  make  Combs,  and  fell  them 
for  Box.  Farriers  ufe  it  upon  feveral  Occafions; 
as  alfo  Painters,  when  it  is  ground.  It  is  one  of 
the  greateft  Poifons  we  have,  therefore  we  ought 
to  take  care  to  whom  we  fell  it. 

It  is  the  reddifh  natural  Orpiment ,  which  ought 
to  be  denominated  the  6 'andarach  of  the  Greeks , 
and  not  the  following,  as  moll  Authors  have  writ¬ 
ten  ;  for  the  red  factitious  0> pine  is  made  of  this, 
as  l  am  going  to  make  appear. 

Of  Red  Orpine,  or  Ratfbane. 

Red  Orpine ,  which  is  ordinarily  called  red 
A>  fenick ,  as  Mr.  Morin ,  a  Phyfician  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Montpellier ,  has  affured  me,  is  made  of 
the  yellow  Orpiment ,  as  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
Mines,  by  heating  it  in  the  Fire  till  it  has  acquired 
a  red  Colour  ;  and  afterwards  putting  it  into  a 
Crucible  with  Hemp-feed  Oil,  or  Sallad  Oil,  or 
Nut  Oil,  evaporating  the  Oil  ;  and  then  adding 
more,  and  proceeding  after  the  fame  manner, 
till  the  Orpiment  becomes  vitrified,  and  fit  to 
be  caff  into  Moulds,  and  fo  made  of  the  form 
of  a  Cake,  and  reduced  to  a  Stone,  as  we  fee 
it.  This  Procefs  feeming  very  feafible,  I  was 
willing  to  attempt  it,  but  could  not  fucceed  in  it; 
for  the  Orpiment }  inflead  of  red,  became  cal¬ 


cined  and  white,  altogether  like  Plaifler  :  But 
though  I  could  not  do  it,  yet  I  will  not  fay  the 
I  hing  cannot  be  done  ;  Mr.  Alarm  being  a 
Man  of  too  much  Honour  to  affirm  a  thing  he 
did  not  certainly  know  to  be  true. 

However  this  be,  Orpine ,  or  red  Arfenick , 
ought  to  be  chofen  in  thick  heavy  Pieces,  and  as 
high-coloured  as  poffible. 

Red  Orpine  is  but  little  made  ufe  of,  except 
when  ground  into  a  fillamot  Colour  by  Painters. 

[' Orpiment  is  the  Auripigmentum  luteum ,  Aldr. 
Muf.  Met.  333.  Arfenicum  croceum ,  Auripigmen- 
tum,  Charlt.  Eofj.  It  is  the  A^.t;hzo»  of  Galen  ; 

of  Diofcorides  ;  the  Narueth  of  Senapion  ; 
and  the  Zarnich  asfar  of  the  Arabians .  It  is 
an  Arfenical  Juice,  or,  as  fome  affirm,  a  kind 
of  Gold  Ore.  It  lies  in  fquammous  foliacious 
Glebes,  like  the  Lapis  fpecularis,  and  is  of  three 
Kinds,  yellow,  reddifh,  and  greenifh  ;  thefe 
are  all  three  found  in  the  Veins  of  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper  Mines.  Orpiment  is  foluble  in  Oil, 
and  inflammable,  emitting  a.  thin  Flame  with  a 
great  deal  of  Smoak,  fmelling  of  Sulphur  and  Gar- 
lick,  which,  if  collected,  forms  yellowifh  Flowers 
like  hulphur,  and  a  blood-coloured  Mafs  remains 
behind,  by  fome  called  red  Orpiment  or  Realgar. 
If  the  Orpiment  be  kept  a  long  time  on  the  P?irev 
the  whole  Mafs  fublimes  into  a  beautiful  red  Sub- 
ftance  like  a  Ruby,  leaving  only  a  little  Earth  be¬ 
hind.  Fhe  firft  P  umes  which  come  from  this  will 
turn  Copper  white  and  brittle.  Orpiment ,  there¬ 
fore,  confifts  of  the  fame  Parts  as  common  Sul¬ 
phur,  with  fome  mineral  Particles  mixed  among 
them.  The  common  Orpiment ,  reddened  by  Fire, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  by  fome  called  red  Or¬ 
piment  ;  but  the  genuine  red  Orpiment  is  the  Arfeni¬ 
cum  rubrum  Sandaracha  vulgo  did  urn,  Charlt.'  FoJ}\ 
13.  Sandaracha  nativa ,  Kentm.  18.  Arfenicum 
rubrum ,  Rifgallum ,  Sandaracha  Gracorum ,  Mont . 
Ex.  13.  and  the  Realgar ,  Le fe gall,  and  Zarnich- 
Achmer  of  the  Arabians.  It  is  a  Foffil  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  Orpiment ,  and  feemingly  only  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Colour.  It  is  brought  from  China,  caff 
into  Figures  of  Pagods  :  It  is  no  lefs  dangerous 
than  Orpiment-,  and  though  both  of  them"  have 
been  recommended  by  old  Phyficians,  and  are  at 
prefent  taken  inwardly  in  the  EaJi-lndies,  yet 
nobody  ought  to  think  of  giving  them  here  :  Por 
the  Wine  infufed  in  Cups  of  Realgar,  which  is  a 
common  Medicine  there,  has  been  attended  with 
very  fatal  Confequences  here  ;  fo  great  is  the  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  human  Body  in  different  Climates  ; 
even  the  external  Ufe  of  it  here  is  not  abfolutely 
fafe,  and,  as  Chymiftry  has  furnifhed  us  with  much 
better  Cathereticks,. ought  to  be  wholly  laid  afide.J 
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ii.  Of  natural  white  Arfenick. 

P  met.  WJ  H I T  E  natural  Arfenick  is  a  Mi- 
*  *  lierai,  pretty  much  refembling  the 
common  or  factitious  white  Arfenick ,  only  it  is 
whiter  and  more  refplendent,  and  not  fo  fealy. 
This  Mineral,  or  natural  white  Arfenick,  is  found 
in  Copper  Mines  ;  and  when  Miners  meet  with 
it,  it  is  a  certain  Indication  to  them  that  Copper 
is  near.  It  is  found  generally  in  the  Inter/iitia  be¬ 
tween  the  true  Spar  and  Clay,  and  fometimes  it 
is  met  with  in  feparate  Pieces  amongft  the  dry 
Clay.  This  Arfenick  is  very  little  known,  and 
little  ufed. 

Of  the  white  factitious  Arfenick. 

Though  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  difeover 
what  the  white  Arfenick  that  we  lell  is,  yet  it  has 
not  been  in  my  Power  to  inform  myfelf  ;  fo  that 
I  am  forced  to  reft  myfelf  contented,  and  to  fay, 
with  others,  that  it  is  a  Compofttion  of  Orpiment 
and  common  Salt  fublimed  together  ;  which  does 
not  ftand  to  Reafon,  ft  nee,  if  it  were  fo,  I  do  not 
fee  how  the  Dutch  could  poffibly  fell  it  at  the  Price 
they  do.  But  not  knowing  what  to  determine  in 
this  Matter,  I  will  only  remark,  that  it  ought  to 
be  chofen  in  thick  Pieces,  white  within  and  with¬ 
out.  Moft  of  what  we  have  from  Holland  is 
white,  and  rough  without,  and  if  you  break  it, 
tranfparent  like  unto  Glafs  within,  which  gave 
occafton  to  the  Antients  to  call  it  Cryftalline  Arfc- 
nick ,  which  is  in  mighty  requeft  at  this  Day  with 
fome,  but  by  others  undervalued  and  rejected, 
fome  valuing  the  rough,  and  others  the  cryftalline. 

Arfenick  is  of  fome  fmall  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  to 
perform  iome  Operations,  as  fhall  be  feen  heie- 
after;  but  chiefly  made  ufe  of  by  Dyers,  and  in 
the  Country  to  deftroy  the  Rats  and  other  Vcr- 

min.  . 

Of  the  Regulus  of  Arfenick. 

Regulus  of  Arfenick  is  made  of  Arfenick ,  Pot- 
afhes,  and  Soap,  put  into  a  Crucible,  and  by  the 
Flame  of  a  Lamp  melted  and  call  into  a  great 
Mortar  :  It  is  much  milder  than  the  Arfenick  it- 
felf.  If  the  Drofs  of  this  Regulus  is  boiled  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  Liquor  filtrated,  by  throwing  Vine¬ 
gar  into  it,  a  yellow  Powder  will  be  precipitated, 
which  is  called  the  Sulphur  of  Arfenick ,  and  ads 
with  more  Violence  than  tire  very  Arfenick  itfelf. 

Of  caufiick  or  corrofive  Arfenick. 

Corrofive  Arfenick  is  made  of  Arfenick ,  Salt¬ 
petre,  and  Sulphur,  put  into  a  Mortar  and  fet  on 


fire,  as  in  preparing  Crocus  mtallorum.  When 
tire  Noife,  or  Detonation  is  over,  and  the  .Whole 
is  fufficiently  burnt  and  grown  cold,  the  Mafs  is 
to  be  pulverifed,  and  put  a-new  into  a  Crucible 
to  be  calcined.  If  you  would  have  this  cauftick 
Arfenick  in  Liquor,  it  is  but  placing  it  in  a  Cellar 
for  a  few  Days,  and  it  becomes  an  Oil  per  Deli- 
quiunt. 

One  may  draw  alfo  a  Butter  or  corrofive  Oil 
of  Arfenick  with  Sublimate.  This  Oil,  or  Butter 
of  Arfenick ,  is  a  very  ftrong  Cauftick,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  proper  for  making  an  Efcar.  But  as 
all  Preparations  of  Arfenick  have  a  pernicious  Qua¬ 
lity,  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  great  Caution,  and 
not  without  the  Advice  of  fome  fkilful  Perfon. 

Calcined  Arfenick  may  be  fublimed  with  Sea 
Salt  decrepitated  ;  and  with  this,  as  fome  do  af¬ 
firm,  they  counterfeit  the  Venetian  Sublimate, 
which  is  what  we  call  Smyrna  Sublimate  ;  but  not 
being  certain  of  this,  I  cannot  avouch  it  for  Truth, 
as  I  before  hinted,  when  treating  of  Sublimate 
Corrofive. 

Of  the  Arfenical  Load-Stone. 

The  Arfenical  AJagnet  is  made  of  Poificu  Anti¬ 
mony,  Sulphur,  and  cryftalline  Arfenick ,  powder¬ 
ed  together,  and  put  into  a  proper  Veflel  that  will 
bear  the  Fire,  and  the  Whole  may  become  one 
tranfparent  Mafs,  fuch  as  the  arfenical  Magnet 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  faid  this  Preparation  is  a  gentle  Cauftick, 
and  performs  its  Office  with  great  Eafe.  It  is  an 
Ingredient  in  the  magnetick  Plaifter  of  Augelus  de 
Sala ,  deferibed  in  Treatifes  of  Pharmacy  by  ma¬ 
ny  Authors,  fuch  as  M.  Charas,  & c. 

Arfenicum ,  five  Arrenicum ,  or  Arfe¬ 
nick,  is  a  Mineral  that  is  weighty,  fhin-  Lemery . 
ing,  brittle,  fulphureous,  and  cauftick, 
of  which  there  are  three  Kinds  ;  one  yellow,  one 
red,  and  one  white;  the  firft  is  called  i n  Latin, 
Auripigmentum,  or  Orpiment  ;  this  is  a  yellow 
finning  Stone,  taken  from  the  Copper  Mines,  in 
Pieces  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizes.  There  are 
feveral  Sorts,  that  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  Co¬ 
lours  ;  for  one  is  of  a  refplendent  gold  Colour, 
the  other  of  a  paler  yellow  ;  the  beatifulleft  and 
moft  valued  is  in  large  Pieces,  of  a  golden  fhining 
yellow.  They  eafiiy  feparate,  by  little  thin  Scales 
that  glitter  like  Gold.  The  reddifh  yellow  Orpi¬ 
ment  receives  its  Colour  from  the  fubterranean 
Fires  that  calcine  it  :  The  Orpin  and  the  Realgal 
both  are  ufed  by  the  Painters,  after  being  finely 
ground  on  a  Porphyry. 

The  fécond  fort  of  Arfenick  is  called  Sandara- 
cha  Grec  corum ,  Realgal ,  Reifgar ,  Refgalum,  or 
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Red  Orpiment.  Of  this  Arfenick  there  are  two 
Kinds,  the  one  natural,  and  the  other  artificial  ; 
the  natural  is  that  which  is  calcined  in  the  Mine 
by  the  fubterranean  Fires;  the  artificial,  which  is 
mçre  common,  being  calcined  by  the  ordinary 
Fire.  You  ought  to  chufe  the  Realga l  that  is  in 
largeft,  heavieft  Pieces,  fnining,  and  of  the  high- 
eft  Colour  :  It  ferves  die  Painters.  This  Name 
of  Sandaracha  is  given  to  red  Orpine ,  becaufe  of 
the  Refemblance  it  has  in  Colour  with  Minium 
or  Read  Lead. 

The  third  fort  of  Arfenick  is  called  white  Arfe- 
nick,  or  fimple  Arfenick ,  by  way  of  Excellence, 
as  being  the  ftrongeft  of  all.  This  is  a  Mineral 
in  large  Pieces  that  are  hard,  heavy,  brittle,  very 
white,  fhining,  or  cryftallized  without  and  within. 
There  is  the  natural  and  the  artificial  :  The  na¬ 
tural  is  found  in  Copper  Mines,  but  is  fcarce  ;  the 
artificial  is  made  with  equal  Parts  of  Orpiment , 
and  common  Salt  mixed  and  fublimed  together. 
All  the  Kinds  of  Arfenick  arecorrofivePoifons;  but 
the  moft  aftive  and  dangerous  is  the  white.  It 
does  not  ufually  work  violently  till  half  an  Hour 
after  it  is  taken  ;  becaufe  the  Salts  that  make  the 
Corrofion  are  locked  up,  and  naturally  fettered  in 
the  Sulphurs,  which  makes  it  fomeTime  before  they 
are  at  Liberty,  when  they  produce  great  Pains,  In¬ 
flammations  in  the  Guts,  violent  Vomitings,  Con- 
vulfions,  Reftleflhefs,*a  general  Lofs  of  Strength, 
and  at  laft  Death,  if  not  prevented.  The  Reme¬ 
dies  proper  on  this  Occafion,  are,  melted  Fat,  Oil, 
Butter,  (Ac.  in  order  to  fheath  the  Points  of  the 
cauftick  Salts  ;  and  to  evacuate  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  ;  then  Milk  being  taken  in  good  Quantities, 
fweetens  and  corredts  the  Acrimony  of  the  Poifon. 

\_Arfenick,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  Subftance  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Cobalt ,  an  Ore  found  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia ,  and  other  Places  ;  to  be  defcribed  here¬ 
after.  There  are  three  Kinds  of  Arfenick  ;  the 
white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  :  To  make  them, 
the  Cobalt  is  put  into  a  calcining,  reverberating 
Furnace;  when  the  Flame  has  fet  it  on  Fire,  it 
emits  a  blue  Flame,  and  a  copious  thick  Smoak 
with  it,  which  is  received  upon  the  Cieling  of  the 
Furnace  ;  and  thence  conveyed  into  a  large  Fun¬ 
nel,  made  of  Boards  of  a  hundred  Ells  in  length  ; 
fome  of  it  goes  out  at  the  End  of  this  Funnel  ; 
but  the  greater  Part  flicks  to  the  Infide  of  it,  in 
the  Form  of  a  whitifh  Soot,  which  is  taken  out 
about  once  in  fix  Months,  and  ferves  to  make  all 
the  three  Kinds  of  Arfenick.  The  white  or  cry- 
ftalline  Arfenick  is  made,  by  fubiiming  this  Soot 
in  Iron  Veffels,  into  an  opake  Subftance,  fome- 
times  fnining  within  like  the  Ercaujium  Album , 
and  fometimes  ftreaked  with  red  or  cryftalline 
Veins. 


The  yellow  Arfenick  is  made  by  fubiiming  the 
fame  Soot  w-ith  a  tenth  Part  of  common  Sulphur  ; 
the  fublimed  Mafs  is  yellow,  like  common  Sul¬ 
phur,  folid,  fhining,  not  altogether  opake,  eafily 
broken,  but  not  apt  to  crumble  into  Powder. 
It  is  diftinguifhable  from  Orpiment,  by  not  taking 
I  ire  when  thrown  upon  burning  Coals,  as  Orpi¬ 
ment  readily  does. 

And  red  Arfenick  is  made  of  the  fame  Soot  and 
Sulphur,  mixed  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  a  me- 
tallick  Subftance,  called  the  Spuma  of  Copper. 
The  fublimed  Mafs  is  folid,  opake,  and  of  a  cin- 
nabarine  Colour. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  common  Ratfbane,  or 
white  Arfenick  ;  the  Arfenicum  Album ,  I>id.  Med. 
15.  Arfenicum  fadiitium  Album,  Aldr.  Muf  Met, 
354-  Arfenicum  Album  feu  Cryjlallinum ,  Schrod.  3. 
498.  The  fécond,  or  yellow  Arfenick ,  the  Arfe¬ 
nicum  fadiitium  fiavwn ,  Aldr.  Muf  Met.  358. 
Arfenicum  citrinum  feu  flavmn,  Schrod.  3.  498. 
And  the  laft,  or  red  Arfenick  ;  the  Arfenicum  ru- 
brum  fadiitium  OJficinarum ,  Wood.  Ait.  2.  P.  1. 
P-50. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  Arfenick  are  very  powerful 
Poifons,  and  ought  never  to  be  thought  of  as  in¬ 
ternal  Medicines,  though  fome  have  been  fo  daring 
to  preferibe  them.  They  confift  of  an  acrid  Salt, 
and  a  kind  of  mercurial  or  metallick  Subftance, 
which  difeovers  itfelf  when  they  are  diftilled  in  a 
Retort  with  any  fat  Subftance  ;  for,  with  a  ftrong 
Fire,  the  Arfenick  will  be  raifed  into  the  Neck  of 
the  Veflel,  in  a  metallick  Form  like  Antimony. 

The  arfenical  Magnet  is  the  beft  Preparation  of 
Ratfbane  for  external  Ufe  ;  it  has  that  Name  from 
its  fuppofed  Pow-er  of  attradling  poifonous  or 
other  morbifick  Matter,  from  the  Centre  of  the 
Body  to  the  Surface.  It  is  a  powerful  Ripener,. 
and  has  been  fometimes  ufed  with  Succefs  in  Ve¬ 
nereal  Buboes.] 

12.  0/ Sal  Gem. 

Pomet.  QAL  Gem  is  a  natural  Salt,  fo  called 
^  from  its  Clearnefs  and  Transparency, 
like  unto  a  precious  Stone,  which  the  Latins  call 
Gemma.  This  Salt  is  found  naturally  in  the  Bow-els 
of  the  Earth,  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  princi¬ 
pally  in  Poland  and  Catalonia.  And  fince  I  have 
not  myfelf  been  upon  the  Spot  where  it  is,  to 
confirm  the  Truth  of  what  I  fay,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  let  you  fee  w-hat  Dr.  Pérou ,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Montpellier ,  has  written  to  me  upon  the  Oc¬ 
cafion,  who  fays,  That  he  was  in  Poland  in  the 
Month  of  March  1674,  with  his  Eminence  Car¬ 
dinal  Janfon ,  who  having  the  Curiofity  to  take  a 
View  of  the  Salt-pits  of  Willifca ,  near  Cracovj , 
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bad  a  mind  to  go  down  into  them,  which  -he  did 
on  a  kind  of  Litter  made  for  that  Purpofe,  at¬ 
tended  by  divers  of  his  Servants,  with  Flambeaux 
in  their  Hands.  Being  come  to  the  Bottom, 
which  was  very  deep,  he  was  received  by  the 
fubterranean  Inhabitants,  who  live  there  with  their 
whole  Families,  but  look  extremely  pale,  and  was 
prefented  by  them  with  Beads  and  Crucifixes  ; 
which  Dr.  Pérou  afterwards  examining  by  his 
Tafte,  found  to  be  made  of  a  Salt,  and  to  have 
the  fame  Tafte  as  that  which  the  Druggifts  call 
Sal  Gemma-.  The  Cardinal  had  further  Curiofity, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  Workmen,  who  with 
Chifiels  and  Hammers  get  this  fame  Salt  out  of  the 
Rocks,'  as  they  do  Stones  out  of  a  Quarry.  There 
were  two  Sorts  of  Salt  in  thefe  Mines,  and  in  the 
fame  Veins;  the  one  finer,  being  more  pellucid 
and  tranfparent,  ■which  thefe  Beads,  &c.  were 
made  of,  and  which  they  feparate  from  the  other; 
which  the  Poles,  and  other  Northern  People,  ufe 
in  their  Kitchens,  and  for  their  Tables.  On  fee¬ 
ing  this,  Dr.  Pérou  was  able  to  determine  con¬ 
cerning  the  Pieces  of  Workmanfhip  that  his  Emi¬ 
nence  had  prefented  him,  that  they  were  made  of 
the  pureft  true  Sal  Gem,  fold  by  the  Druggifts, 
ufed  by  the  beft  Dyers.  As  to  the  Salt  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  hear  what  Mi8.  Tournefort,  who  has  been 
upon  the  Spot,  fays  alfo  in  a  Letter  to  me.  “  There 
are  four  Sorts  of  Sait  in  the  Mountains  of  Cardona , 
a  pretty  confiderable  City  in  Catalonia.  The  firft, 
and  moft  common,  is  a  fulfil  Salt,  white,  and 
pretty  much  refembling  Sea  Salt,  only  not  granu¬ 
lated,  but  cut  out  in  large  Pieces,  as  we  do  rough 
Stones  in  our  Quarries.  The  fécond  is  a  Salt  of 
an  Iron  Grey,  or  Slate  Colour,  which  differs  only 
from  the  former,  in  that  it  has  a  little  blackifh  Earth 
mixed  with  it.  The  third  is  a  red  Salt,  nearly  of 
the  Colour  of  Conferve  of  Rofes,  and  differs  from 
the  others,  in  having  a  Mixture  of  Bole,  or  a  kind 
of  Ruft  of  Iron  in  it.  The  fourth  is  the  pureft 
of  all,  and  indeed  the  true  Sal  Gem,  as  tranfparent 
and  bright  as  Rock  Cryftal.  Thefe  feveral  Sorts 
of  Salts  lie  in  Strata,  or  Beds,  in  this  Mountain, 
and  are  very  proper  for  any  Ufes  of  Life,  and  en¬ 
ter  or  penetrate  into  Flefh,  better  than  Sea  Salt, 
being  not  fo  fixed,  and  approaching  nearer  the 
Nature  of  Salt-petre.  Sal  Gem  is  eafily  wrought 
into  what  Figures  you  pleafe  ;  and  accordingly 
little  Boxes,  Beads,  and  Croffes,  and  other  the  like 
Things  are  made  of  it.  But  nothing  comes  up  to 
the  Beauty  of  a  certain  Cavern  in  this  Mountain, 
which  is  adorned  on  all  Sides  with  moft  admirable 
Congelations  of  this  '.’alt. 

Tire  People  hereabouts  affirm,  that  this  Salt 
grows  in  its  refpedtivc  Abodes,  and  the  Holes  that 
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you  empty  fill  again  after  fome  Time  ;  but  this 
wants  Confirmation.” 

Of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Sal  Gem  which  I  have 
fpoken  of,  we  deal  in  none  but  the  beft,  that  is,  in 
thick  Pieces,  is  eafily  broken,  clear,  and  tranfparent, 
and  fit  for  the  Dyers  Ufe.  It  is  very  obfervable 
of  this  Salt,  that  it  grows  red-hot,  like  Iron,  in  the 
Fire,  and  crackles  there  but  very  little,  though  on  the 
other  Hand  it  eafily  diffolves,  being  expofed  to  the 
Air  ;  yet  it  may  be  cleanfed  from  Dirt,  by  wafhing 
and  drying  it  again  immediately,  without  Injury. 
It  is  brought  us  from  many  Places,  but  in  greateft 
Quantities  from  Poland.  Mr.  Furetiere  and  other 
Authors  fay  it  comes  from  the  Eajl-Indies  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  Kingdom  called  Danzal,  which  fig- 
mfies  with  them  a  Country  of  Salt,  which  affords 
yearly  a  Loading  for  fix  hundred  Camels,  which  in 
/. Ethiopia  is  as  ready  Money.  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  wafte  Time  in  controverting  what 
Pliny  and  others  have  obferved  concerning  this 
Salt,  when  they  tell  us,  that  in  Cbarros,  a  Town 
of  Arabia,  Houfes  are  built  of  it  ;  and  Water  is 
ufed  inftead  of  Mortar  to  bind  the  Salt  Stones  ; 
or  that  the  Sea  derives  its  Saltnefs  therefrom,  &c. 
But  I  muft  not  here  forbear  to  relate,  that  there 
are  fuch  Vegetations  of  Salt  produced  in  the  Mine, 
that  Mr.  Tournefort  has  a  Vegetation  of  foffil  Salt 
as  white  as  Sugar,  almoft  two  Feet  high,  like  a 
Shrub,  growing  out  of  a  Root  ;  which,  without  all 
Doubt,  is  one  of  the  greateft  Curiofities  in  all 
Europe. 

Sal  Gemmeum ,  Sal  Fojfilc ,  or  Sal  Gem , 
is  a  Mineral,  white  and  cryftalline  Salt,  Lemery. 
which  grows  in  Form  of  Stone,  or  a 
Rock,  in  feveral  Mountains  in  Catalonia ,  Poland , 
Perfia ,  and  the  Indies,  This  Salt  being  broken,  is 
fhining  and  tranfparent  as  Cryftal.  They  fay  that 
certain  People  of  the  Indies ,  which  inhabit  the 
Countries  where  it  is  met  with,  but  rarely,  build 
tranfparent  Houfes  with  Sal  Gem,  which  they  work 
like  Stone.  The  Tafte  of  Sal  Gem  is  like  that  of 
Sea  Salt,  but  a  little  more  penetrating  ;  they  ufe  it 
with  their  Meat.  Out  of  the  Salt  Waters  of  their 
Springs  and  Pits,  in  the  Franche  Comte'  and  Lor¬ 
rain,  they  make  a  Sal  Gem  ;  they  evaporate  thefe 
Waters  to  make  the  Salt  -which  they  ufe  in  thofe 
Countries  as  we  do  Sea-falt.  There  is  made  by 
Diftillation,  of  Sal  Gem  an  acid  Spirit,  altogether 
like  Spirit  of  common  Salt.  Sal  Gem  is  incifive, 
attenuating,  penetrating,  refolving,  aperitive,  laxa¬ 
tive,  proper  in  the  Cholick,  and  to  open  Ooftruc- 
tions  :  They  fubftitute  in  Compofitions  Sal  Gem , 
for  Indian  Salt,  Called  Sal  Indum ,  which  fome  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  kind  of  Mineral  Salt,  and  others  Su¬ 
gar. 
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[Sal  Gan  is  the  Sal  Gemmeus ,  Aldr.  Muf 
Met.  301.  Sal  Foffilis ,  qui  et  Sal  Gemma  in  Offi¬ 
ciais dicitur,  Worm.  20.  Sal  Foffilis  pellucidus  pan- 
nonicus ,  qui  cliciiur  - in  Officiais  Sal  Gemma , 
Kentm.  g.  It  is  of  feveral  Colours,  white,  grey, 
yellowifh,  reddifh,  and  pellucid  like  Cryftal  ;  which 
laft  is  the  moll  pure,  and  ought  to  be  efteemed 
the  true  Sal  Gem ,  and  only  ufed  in  Medicine.  It 
refembles  Cryftal  both  in  Colour  and  Brightnefs  : 
I  here  are  huge  Rocks  of  it  in  Poland ,  Hungary , 
Lithuania ,  and  other  Places  ;  its  Virtues  are  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Sea  Salt.] 

13.  Of  Sea-falt. 

Pomet.  C'A  L  Marine ,  or  Sea-falt ,  is  aCryftalli  • 
^  zation  made  of  Sea  Water,  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  Sun,  and  reduced  into  Grains  of  a  Cu- 
bick  Figure,  as  Monfieur  Des  Cartes  has  made  ap¬ 
pear.  As  to  its  Origin,  fome  will  have  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  abovementioned  Foflil  Salt,  or  Sal 
Gemma  ;  but  Since  I  cannot  decide  this  Affair,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  tranfcribe  here  what  Mon¬ 
fieur  Lejnery  has  written  concerning  it,  p.  345. 

Sea-falt  is  made  at  Rochelle  in  the  Salt  Marfhes, 
which  ought  to  lie  a  little  lower  than  the  Sea,  and 
to  be  of  a  Clay  Mould  to  retain  the  Salt  Water 
that  is  drawn  off  into  them  ;  fo  that  all  Places 
that  are  contiguous  to  the  Sea,  are  not  fit  for  the 
Purpofe. 

When  the  Seafon  begins  to  be  hot,  which  ufual- 
ly  happens  in  the  Month  of  Alay,  the  Water  that 
has  lain  in  the  Marfhes  to  preferve  them  in  the 
Winter,  mull  be  drained  off  ;  then  the  Sluices  or 
Cams  are  to  be  opened,  to  let  in  what  Quantity  of 
Salt  Water  you  pleafe,  which  muft  be  contrived 
to  pafs  through  many  different  Channels,  where  it 
is  purified  and  becomes  hot  ;  then  it  is  conveyed 
into  plain  level  Places,  in  order  for  the  Salt  to 
cream.  This  Salt  does  not  fhoot  throughly,  but 
during  the  excefiive  Heats,  the  Sun  evaporating 
fome  Part  of  the  Humidity,  and  the  Breezes  from 
the  Sea,  which  happen  after  the  Heats,  by  their 
Coolnefs  condenfing  and  cryftallizing.the  Salt. 

But  if  it  fhould  chance  to  rain  during  this  Pro- 
cefs,  only  two  Hours,  there  would  be  no  making 
Salt  again  in  fifteen  Days  Time,  becaufe  the  Marfh 
muft  be  made  clean,  and  all  the  old  Water  taken 
out,  and  other  let  in,  in  its  Place. 

Befides  the  aforefaid  Sea-falt ,  there  is  the  White 
Salt  of  Normandy ,  which  they  make  with  Water 
out  of  a  fort  of  Mud  or  Sand  that  the  Sea  throws 
up  in  the  Summer,  and  upon  which  the  Sun  has 
fhone  fome  Time  ;  and  when  the  Water  is  fuffi- 
ciently  impregnated  with  the  Salt,  that  it  will  dif- 
folve  no  more,  which  is  found  by  the  Swimming  of 
Vol.  II. 
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an  Egg  in  it  (for  every  Body  knows  that  Water 
can  be  charged  but  with  a  determinative  Quantity 
of  Salt  or  Sugar)  then  the  Water  is  to  be  ftrained 
through  Straw  ;  and  when  it  is  very  clear,  to  be 
put  on  the  Fire,  and  boiled  till  it  comes  to  a  Skin, 
and  afterwards  put  into  Bafkcts  to  reduce  it  to 
what  we  lee  it.  The  more  this  Salt  is  wrought, 
the  whiter,  pleafanter,  and  better  Quality  it  is  of; 
its  confiant  Softnefs  is  befides  very  peculiar  to  it, 
as  well  as  its  growing  the  more  infipid  the  longer  it 
is  kept.  1  here  are  ftill  other  forts  of  Salt  in 
France ,  as  that  of  Lorrain ,  which  is  made  with 
fait  Water  caft  upon  hot  Plates  of  Iron;  that  of 
Franche  Compte,  and  many  more,  which  I  for¬ 
bear  to  fpeak  of,  not  having  any  Commerce  in 
them. 

Of  the  Purification  of  Sea-falt. 

To  purify  Salt,  it  muft  be  diffolved  in  Water, 
and  the  Dillolution  filtrated  through  Paper  ;  then 
the  Humidity  is  to  be  evaporated  in  an  Earthen  Pan, 
and  fo  there  will  remain  a  very  white  Salt;  but  it 
will  be  purer  and  better,  if  inftead  of  evaporating  all 
the  Humidity,  Part  is  left,  and  it  be  fet  to  cryftal- 
lize  in  a  cool  Place  ;  for  then  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Veffel  will  be  found  the  fineft  Salt,  which  may  be 
feparated  from  its  Moifture  and  dried  ;  then  ought 
Part  of  the  fait  Liquor  to  be  evaporated  again,  and 
having  put  the  Veffel  into  a  Cellar,  let  it  cryftallize 
again  ;  thus  muft  you  continue  to  evaporate  and 
cryftallize,  till  at  laft  all  the  Humidity  be  eva¬ 
porated,  becaufe  it  will  not  fhoot  intoCryftals  any 
more  ;  the  Salt  that  is  behind  being  filled  with 
an  oleaginous  or  bituminous  Matter  that  hinders 
Cryftallization.  If  you  would  make  the  Salt  up  into 
Loaves,  like  to  thofe  of  Sugar,  it  muft  be  put  into 
Moulds  when  it  is  a  little  more  evaporated  than  to 
a  Skin,  and  after  it  has  lain  a  little  to  coagulate 
and  ftiffen,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  Stove  to  drv  it 
perfectly.  This  Salt,  well  purified,  differs  not  in 
Appearance  from  double  refined  Loaf-fugar. 

Decrepitated  Salt  is  a  Sea-falt  calcined  by  the 
Fire,  which  ferves  for  many  Purpofes. 

.  Of  Spirit  of  Salt. 

Spirit  of  Salt  is  an  Amber-coloured  Liquor 
drawn  from  dry  Sea-falt,  by  the  Affiftance  of  dried 
Potters  Earth,  a  Retort,  and  Fire.  The  beft  Spi- 
rit  of  Salt  we  have  comes  generally  from  England , 
and  if  it  is  good  it  muft  be  void  of  Phlegm,  and 
faithfully  and  carefully  prepared,  of  a  fine  yellow 
Amber  Colour,  and  of  a  very  acid  and  pungent 
Tafte.  I  fhall  not  fpend  Time,  at  prefent,  to  run 
through  all  the  Particularities  and  different  forts  of 
^  Spirit 
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Spirit  of  Salt  ;  Moniteur  Lemery  hath  done  it  at 
large  already  :  Only  I  muft  obferve  of  Spirit  of 
Salty  that  that  which  is  right  and  good  is  much  in 
ufe  in  many  Cafes,  as  in  Hernia’s,  Apoplexies, 
Scurvy  of  the  Teeth,  Gums,  &c.  The  way  of 
taking  it,  is  by  a  few  Drops  in  Water,  or  any 
other  Vehicle,  ad  gratum  acorem  ;  for  cleanfing  the 
Teeth,  mix  it  with  clarified  Honey  of  Rofes. 
Thofe  that  would  have  a  dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt,  to 
be  taken  in  a  greater  Quantity,  may  make  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bafil  Valentiney  by  mixing  Spirit  of  Wine 
and  Spirit  of  Salt,  equal  parts,  and  digefting  them 
together  in  a  Sand-heat  for  three  Days. 

Sal  Marinumy  Sal  Commune  y  or  Sea 
Lemery.  Salt,  is  a  Salt  they  make  from  the  Sea 
Water  by  Evaporation  and  Cryftalliza- 
tion.  I  believe  that  the  Origin  or  Rife  of  that 
Sak  comes  from  Sal  Gem ,  and  feveral  Reafons  con¬ 
firm  me  in  this  Opinion.  The  firft  is,  that  Sea-falt 
is  altogether  like  Sal  Gem ,  or  that  Salt  made  from 
the  Springs  in  the  Franche  Compté,  the  Pits  of  Lor¬ 
rain,  and  feveral  fait  Lakes  in  Italy  and  Germany 
whence  Salt  comes,  as  all  the  World  knows.  The 
fécond  is,  that  there  is  no  Salt  whereof  there  is 
fuch  Plenty  as  of  the  Sal  Gem  :  It  fills  not  only  in 
Europe  abundance  of  Mountains  of  a  great  and  vaft 
extent,  but  it  is  found  in  almoft  all  the  Mines  in 
/Egypt  and  the  Indies  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
is  at  the  bottom  of  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Earth  we 
live  upon,  where  we  meet  with  Mountains,  Rocks, 
and  Mines,  full  of  Sal  Gem.  The  third  is,  that 
the  Naturalifts  have  at  all  Times  obfervcd,  that 
the  Waters  which  pafs  through  the  Mines  of  Sal 
Gem ,  and  are  loaded  with  the  Salts,  flow  by  an 
Infinity  of  Channels  into  the  Sea.  The  fourth  is, 
that  the  Sea-falt  muft  neceftarily  be  made  in  the 
Land  ;  for  if  but  a  little  verfed  in  Chymiftry, 
one  may  know  that  fixed  Salt  compofed  of  an 
acid  Earth,  as  the  Sea-falt  is,  could  never  be 
perfe&ed  in  the  Sea  Water;  it  wants  the  Earth 
to  imbody  the  acid  Liquor,  otherwife  it  would 
always  remain  a  fluid  Salt,  and  never  become  fo¬ 
lk!.  If  we  make  a  chymical  Analyfis  of  Sea-falt, 
one  may  draw  from  thence  a  great  deal  of  acid 
Liquor,  which  being  feparated  from  the  Earth, 
can  never  gain  again  its  Conllftence  of  Salt.  This 
Argument  being  clear  and  demonftrative,  it  is 
likewife  plain,  that  the  Sea-falt  muft  receive  its 
Elaboration  in  the  Earth  before  it  is  conveyed  in¬ 
to  the  Sea  :  And  as  we  fee  no  Salt  fo  plentiful  in 
the  Earth  as  Sal  Gem,  we  may  well  believe  it  is  that 
which  gives  a  Saltnefs  to  the  Sea  ;  befides,  the  Salt 
which  we  now  take  from  the  Sea  is  entirely  like 
it  in  Tafte,  in  Quality,  and  in  Principles. 

But  I  (hall  propofe  fome  Objections  made  againft 
tliis  :  They  fay,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 


the  Sea,  which  is  fo  large,  and  of  fo  prodigious 
an  Extent,  fhould  receive  all  its  Saltnefs  from  Sal 
Gem  ;  for  though  there  is  great  Quantities  of  this 
Salt  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  there  does  not 
appear  enough  to  fait  fo  much  Water. 

To  anfwer  this  Objection,  I  fay,  that  the  Dif¬ 
ficulty  we  apprehend  of  the  Sal  Gem's  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  fait  the  Sea,  proceeds  from  this,  that  we‘ 
do  not  fee  the  Quantity  of  Salt  Mines,  as  we  do 
the  Extenfion  of  the  Sea  Water  :  But  if  we  con- 
fider  that  the  Earth  is  full  of  Sal  Gem,  or  the 
like,  in  millions  of  Places,  and  that  it  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Sea  perpetually  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
but  we  may  have  room  to  comprehend  that  the. 
Earth,  in  all  its  Parts,  contains  Salt  enough  in  it 
to  make  the  Sea  Salt. 

Another  Objection  they  bring  is,  that  according 
to  my  Argument  the  Sea  ought  every  Day  to  en- 
creafe  in  Saltnefs,  fince  it  perpetually  receives  frefti 
Salt,  which  cannot  be  difpofed  of  otherwife.  I 
anfwer,  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  Augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Sea’s  Saltnefs  ;  for  if  there  be  a  great 
deal  of  Salt  that  is  brought  into  it,  there  is  like¬ 
wife  a  great  Confumption  by  Evaporation  and  the- 
Motion  of  the  Waves,  that  are  driven  with  fuch 
Rapidity  and  Violence,  that  they  volatilize  a  great 
Share  of  Salt  that  is  received  in  Vapour,  as  may  be 
fenfibly  perceived  by  the  fait  Air  we  breathe  in,, 
when  upon  the  Sea,  and  which  contributes  much, 
with  the  Agitation  of  the  Ship,  towards  the  Pro¬ 
vocation  to  Vomiting.  This  Salt  is  driven  by  the 
Winds  upon  the  Shore,  where  it  isufeful  to  make 
the  Land  fertile  ;  and  by  a  perpetual  Circulation 
it  is  brought  to  the  Sea  again. 

In  Normandy  they  make  Sea-falt  by  evaporating 
Sea  Water  over  the  Fire  in  great  leaden  Caul¬ 
drons  to  a  Drynefs  ;  there  remains  a  white  Salt 
that  is  lefs  piquant  and  lefs  fait  than  that  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  becaufe  of  the  Evaporation,  and  perhaps 
occafioned  from  fome  Particles  of  Lead  that  are 
diflolved  in  it,  which  have  blunted  its  Points. 
This  kind  of  Salt  lofes  its  Strength  as  it  encreafes 
in  Age. 

There  is  a  Salt  prepared  by  Cryftallization  at 
Broiiage  and  Rochelle,  befides  feveral  other  Parts  of 
the  Country  where  there  are  Salt  Lakes.  The 
Rochelle  Salt  is  grey,  becaufe  of  a  little  Earth  that 
it  carries  along  with  it  ;  it  is  neverthelefs  more  pe¬ 
netrating,  and  falter  than  the  white  Normandy  Salt, 
which  is  made  by  Evaporation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
piquant  as  Sal  Gan,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Motion 
of  the  Sea  Waves,  which  blunts  its  finer  Points.  It 
may  be  rendered  white  as  Sugar,  by  diflolving  in 
Water,  filtrating  the  Diffolution,  and  evaporating 
to  a  Drynefs  :  But  as  in  this  Purification  wefeparate 
it  from  a  great  deal  of  Earth,  which  made  it 

weaker, 
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weaker,  it  does  not  by  this  Means  enereafe  its 
Strength  ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  lefs  biting,  be- 
caufe  that  the  Fire  has  carried  off,  or  blunted  feveral 
of  its  more  fubtile  Points.  Sea-falt  contains  a  great 
deal  of  Acid,  a  ffnall  Quantity  of  Sulphur° and 
Earth.  It  is  incifive,  penetrating,  deficcative,  ap¬ 
eritive,  refolutive.  It  is  ufed  in  Apoplexies  and 
Convul fions  ;  they  mixed  it  in  Baths  and  Suppofi- 
tories,  and  being  applied  hot  behind  the  Neck,  it 
rarefies  and  diffipates  Catarrhs. 

[Alimentary  Salt  is  made  by  the  Evaporation  of 
theWater  of  the  Sea,  or  Salt  Springs,  Fountains,  &c. 
and  is  of  different  Colours  and  Degrees  of  Purity, 
according  to  the  different  Methods  ufed  in  making 
ti.  The  acid  Spirit  drawn  from  it  by  a  Retort,  is, 
with  proper  Additions,  the  only  diffolvent  of  Gold, 
and  it  alfo  diffolves  Tin,  but  will  not  touch  Silver, 
or  Lead.  If  this  Spirit ,  when  very  pure,  be  fa- 
turated  with  Salt  of  Tartar,  it  concretes  into  a 
Subftance  refembling  common  Sea-falt  in  Tafte, 
and  in  the  cubical  Figure  of  its  Cryftals  ;  whence 
it  appears  that  Sea-falt  is  an  Acid  perfectly  fa- 
turated  with  an  alcaline  Salt.  The  Spirit  is  in 
great  Efteem  for  promoting  the  Secretion  of 
Urine,  preventing  the  Stone,  curing  Dropfies,  al- 
laying  I  hirft  in  Fevers,  and  conquering  the  Ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  Juices  in  the  Scurvy;  its  Dofe  is 
from  three  to  fifteen  Drops.] 

14.  Of  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre. 

Pomet.  QALE-PE  ERE,  which  the  Chymifts 
call  the  Dragon,  Cerberus,  or  the  In¬ 
fernal  Salt,  is  an  artificial  or  factitious  Salt,  drawn 
from  feveral  forts  of  Materials,  as  from  old  Stones, 
whence  it  has  its  Name  ;  from  Earth,  from  Allies, 
and  alfo  from  Pigeons  Dung.  I  Hull  not  de- 
fcribe  here  the  many  different  Ways  of  making 
Salt-petre,  feeing  they  are  largely  defcribed  in  the 
Eranfa  fiions  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  ;  and 
alfo  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  fee  it  made  in  very  many 
Places  in  France,  and  efpecially  at  the  Royal  Ar- 
fenal  at  Paris,  where  it  is  made  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities,  and  where  they  divide  it  into  half  a  Do¬ 
zen  Sorts,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  purified  ; 
but  the  fineft  and  beft  is  what  will  hardly  diffolve 
in  Water,  which  they  fend  in  Cafks  to  the  Fron¬ 
tiers;  and  this  Salt-petre  may  be  kept  almoft  in 
any  Place  without  Lofs  or  Decay,  but  is  not  ex- 
pofed  to  Sale. 

Befides  the  Salt-petre  of  feveral  forts  made  in 
Europe ,  we  have  it  brought  in  large  Quanties  from 
the  Eajl-Indies,  fometimes  rough  and  unpolilhed, 
and  at  other  Times  as  well  purified  and  refined  as 
any  whatever.  There  are  moreover  other  forts  of 
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natural^  Salt-petré,  a$  that  Which  is  found  flicking 
to  Rocks  and  old  W alls*  in  filial!  white  Cryftals, 
and  is  what  the  Antients  called  Aphronitruml  Salt¬ 
petre  is  made  alfo  in  /Egypt,  with  the  Nile  Water* 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  common  Salt  is  made 
with  us  at  Broun ge  or  Rochelle  ;  and  this  Salt-petre, 
made  of  the  Water  of  the  River  Nile,  is  that 
which  was  fo  common  in  France ,  about  fixty 
Yeais  ago,  and  which  ufed  to  be  fold  at  a  cheap 
Rate  to  theW  hitefters,  to  blanch  or  whiten  Linen, 
under  the  Name  of  White  Pol-Ajhes,  Alkali ,  Na- 
trum,  ox  Andlrwn. 

I  here  is  nothing  that  has  more  perplexed  the 
Antients,  as  well  as  Moderns,  than  the  Na'trum  of 
Ægypt,  and  that  even  whilft  it  was  the  com- 
moneft  Thing  in  the  World  ;  for  at  Paris  alone, 
there  was  confirmed  of  it  more  than  2,000,000- 
Pouhds  yearly,  without  reckoning  what  the 
Tanners  made  ufe  of  to  fait  their  Skins  and 
Flides,  which  was  the  Reafon  it  was  prohibited  af¬ 
terwards  ;  and  fince  is  become  fo  fcarce,  that  at 
prefent  it  is  worth  its  Weight  in  Silver,  and  is  pro¬ 
hibited  to  be  fold  by  Merchants  under  large  Penal¬ 
ties.  Some  will  have  this  Nat  rum  of  Ægypt 
to  have  been  a  natural  Borax,  or  a  Salt  drawn  na- 
tuially  out  of  the  Earth  in  grey  hard  Pieces  ;  fome, 
that  it  was  the  volatile  Salt  and  Froth  of  Glafs- 
metal  taken  from  the  Pots  and  Furnaces  of  Glafs 
bounders,  and  that  it  is  either  grey,  white,  brown, 
01  bluifh,  altogether  unfit  for  Vitrification,  and  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  throw  to  Sheep  or  Pigeons  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  Truth  than  this, 
fince  the  true  Salt  of  Glafs  is  ftill  fo  common  a- 
mong  us,  that  it  is  fold  not  above  a  Groat,  or  five 
Pence  a  Pound,  and  never  given  to  any  fort  of 
Cattle  or  Beafts  ;  but  ufed  chiefly  by  Potters,  and 
DutcN Ware-makers,  to  prepare  thé  Sand  where¬ 
with  they  whiten  and  varnifh  their  Works,  And 
Light  and  Darknels  are  not  more  contrary  than 
thefe  two  Things;  for  the  Salt  of  Glafs  is  m 
Cakes  or  Stones,  extremely  heavy  like  Marble, 
contrading  no  Moifture  by  the  Air;  whereas  the 
Ægyptian  Natrum  is  a  white  Salt  in  exeat  crvftal 
weighty  Maffes,  fait  and  naufeous  to  the  Tafte  ; 
and  befides,  eafily  diffolving  into  Liquor,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Air,  and  is  offbmeUfe  too  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  being  an  Ingredient  of  the  Lap.  Crolii.  As 
for  thefe  laft  mentioned  kinds  of  Salt-petre,  we 
have  but  very  little  of  them,  and  confequently 
make  ule  of  the  artificial  or  factitious,  which  ou'ftit 
to  be  made  choice  of  good  and  well-worked,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  Degree  or  Quality  it  is  of;  but 
however,  let  it  be  always  dry,  and  as  void  as  pof- 
fible  of  Salt.  The  common  fort,  when  o-ood 
muft  be  as  white,  dry,  and  free  from  Salt  as  may 
be;  the  refined  alfo,  the  whiter,  drier,  and  more 
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beautiful,  long,  and  large  Cryftals  it  is  in,  the 
better  and  more  valuable  it  is. 

The  Ufe  of  Salt-petre  is  very  confiderable,  as 
well  upon  account  of  the  great  Quantities  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  Gun-powder,  as  that  abundance  of 
Artificers  make  ufe  of  it,  and  that  divers  chymt- 
cal  Preparations  are  made  thereof.  This  great 
Confumption  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Sale  of  it  is 
forbidden  in  France  to  Grocers  and  others  ;  and 
that  thofe  in  and  about  Paris  that  ufe  any  of  it, 
are  forced  (under  pain  of  Confifcation  and  a  Fine) 
to  buy  it  at  the  Ar festal  ;  and  even  then  are  not 
to  ufe  it  to  the  Purpofes  of  feafoning  Meat,  or  the 
like,  though  it  be  proper  enough  for  that  End,  as 
Mr.  Lemery  allures  us. 

Nitrum ,  Sal  Nitrum ,  Sal  Petra , 
Lemery.  Salt-petre  or  Nitre ,  is  a  Mineral  Salt, 
partly  volatile,  and  partly  fixed,  which 
they  make  from  Stones  and  Earth  upon  old  Walls, 
Buildings,  and  the  Urine  of  feveral  Animals, 
which  has  lain  a  long  time  on  Cellar  Floors,  or 
on  the  Stones  ;  this  Salt  being  formed  by  the 
Acid  of  the  Air,  which  after  it  has  penetrated  and 
rarefied  the  Stones  or  Earth,  is  thus  fixed  and 
imbodied. 

Salt-petre  is  feparated  by  Diflblution,  Filtration, 
and  Coagulation  ;  they  powder  grofly  the  Stones 
and  Earth  that  have  lain  a  long  time  in  the  Air, 
or  which  are  taken  from  old  Buildings  ;  they  fteep 
this  in  a  great  deal  of  hot  Water,  in  order  to 
difTolve  the  Salt  ;  they  throw  this  Infufion  upon 
Afhes  to  make  a  Lixivium  or  Lye  ;  they  pafs  and 
re-pafs  the  fame  Liquor  feveral  times  upon  the 
Afhes  ;  then  being  clear,  they  evaporate  three  or 
four  Parts  of  the  Humidity  over  a  Fire;  then 
they  fet  the  Liquor  to  cool  and  cryftallize,  taking 
the  Cryftals  oft'  to  dry,  and  then  evaporate  almoft 
all  the  Moifture  away,  and  cool  again  as  before. 
They  then  take  off  tire  Salt-petre  that  contains  a 
great  deal  of  lixiviate  Salt,  and  which  is  almoft 
like  Sea-falt,  only  that  the  lixiviate  Salt  being  Al¬ 
cali,  it  changes  its  Nature,  becaufe  the  Pores  are 
filled  by  the  Acid  of  the  Salt-petre.  The  Salt¬ 
petre  made  by  this  firft  Purification  is  called  C:m- 
mon  Salt-petre  ;  the  laft  fort  of  which  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  with  the  firft,  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
fixed,  and  confequently  not  fo  good. 

They  purify  common  Salt-petre  by  difTolving 
it  in  the  Water,  filtring  the  Diflblution,  and  eva¬ 
porating  Water  over  the  Fire,  till  there  appear  a 
ftnall  Scum  upon  it;  then  leaving  it  to  cool,  with¬ 
out  ftirring,  there  will  fhoot  fine,  long,  white, 
clear,  tranfparent  Cryftals  ;  pour  off,  by  Inclina¬ 
tion,  the  Water  that  fwims  upon  it,  and  take  out 
the  Cryftals  to  dry,  evaporating  again  part  of  the 
lemaining  Water,  and  leave  it  to  cool  ;  new  Cry¬ 


ftals  will  be  formed,  which  dry  as  before  ;  and, 
in  fhort,  evaporate  the  reft  of  the  Liquor,  till  your 
find  nothing  at  the  Bottom  but  a  little  Salt,  like 
Sea-falt.  Repeat  feveral  times  the  Purification  of 
your  Salt-petre  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  every 
time  feparate  fome  of  the  fixed  Salt.  The  more  it 
is  purified,  the  filter,  larger,  more  fhining,  and 
tranfparent  are  the  Cryftals,  freed  from  the  fixed 
Sait,  and  difficult  to  melt.  There  is  likewife  a 
natural  Salt-petre,  fticking  againft  Walls  and 
Rocks  in  little  Cryftals,  which  is  preferable  to 
common  Salt-petre,  and  which  the  Antients  called 
Apbro-Nitrum, 

The  ordinary  Salt-petre  ought  to  be  chofen  well 
purified,  in  long  Cryftals,  as  hath  been  faid,  cooling 
upon  the  Tongue,  and  that  cafts  out  a  great  Flame, 
when  thrown  upon  hot  Coals.  It  is  aperitive,  re- 
folutive,  abates  Thirft,  provokes  Urine,  refills  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  allays  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  drives  forth 
tbe  Stone  from  the  Kidney  or  Bladder.  The  Dofe 
is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Of  melted  Salt-petre,  cr  Salt  of  Nitre. 

What  is  called  Sal  Nitri  is  a  purified  Pomet . 
or  refined  Salt-petre  melted  by  the  Fire, 
and  ’reduced  into  Cakes  of  three  or  four  Fingers 
Thicknefs. 

The  Salt  of  Nitre,  made  after  this  manner,  is 
very  little  in  ufe,  but  inftead  of  it,  a  Preparation 
called  Cryjlal  Mineral,  which  is  made  by  calling 
a  little  of  the  Flowers  of  Brimftone  upon  fome  of 
the  afore-mentioned  melted  Salt-petre ,  is  very 
much  in  ufe. 

Sal  Nitri,  or  Salt-petre,  is  fixed  with  Charcoal, 
and  faid,  when  fixed,  to  have  the  fame  Proper¬ 
ties  as  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  that  a  red  Tindlure  of 
it  may  be  drawn  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  like  that 
of  Sal  Tartari . 

Of  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

From  any  of  the  forts  of  Salt-petre,  by  means  of 
dried  Potters  Clay,  a  Retort,  and  Fire,  is  drawn 
a  Spirit  extremely  ftrong  and  violent. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  when  good,  is  as  clear  as  Rock 
Water,  and  fends  forth  Fumes  continually,  if  the 
Bottle  is  unftopt.  Some  rafcally  People  fell  Aqua 
fortis  inftead  of  it,  therefore  Care  mull  be  taken 
about  it  ;  but  it  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  Spirit 
of  Nitre  by  what  I  have  faid,  and  by  the  low 
Price  they  fell  it  at  ;  whereas  true  Spirit  of  Nitre 
cannot  be  afforded  under  eight  Shillings  the  Pound, 
or  upwards. 

We  have  but  little  Spirit  of  Nitre  now  from 
Holland ,  either  through  the  fmall  Occafion  ws 
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bave  of  it,  or  rather  through  the  Covetoufnefs  of 
Workmen,  that  will  not  afford  it,  but  chufe  to 
make  ufc  of  Aqua  fords  inftead  of  it  ;  whereby 
their  Manufactures  are  neither  fo  good  nor  fo  well 
wrought. 

Spirit  of  Nitre ,  being  a  flrong  Corrofive,  is 
very  feldom  ufed  internally  in  its  natural  State, 
but  is  dulcified,  or  foftcned,  by  adding  as  much 
Spirit  of  Wine  to  it  ;  and  this  is  obfervable  in  this 
Mixture,  that  though  it  requires  Heat,  it  wants 
no  Fire  to  make  it  ;  for  as  foon  as  thofe  two  Spi¬ 
rits  come  together,  there  arifes  as  great  an  Ebul¬ 
lition  and  Bubbling,  as  if  they  were  upon  a  good 
Fire.  In  performing  this  Operation,  Care  muff 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  Fumes  and  Vapours,  which 
are  very  hurtful  and  offenfive.  When  this  Mix¬ 
ture  is  become  clear,  it  may  be  taken  a  few  Drops 
of  it  in  any  proper  Vehicle,  and  is  faid  to  be  very 
good  in  flatulent  and  ncphritick  Cholicks.  Sal 
Armoniack  diffolved  in  this  Spirit  makes  the  Aqua 
Regia ,  or  Royal  Water,  fo  called  from  its  Capa¬ 
city  of  diffolving  Gold,  the  King  of  Metals. 

Of  Aqua  fortis. 

Aqua  fortis  is  a  Spirit  drawn  from  Salt-petre, 
and  German  or  Englijh  Vitriol  calcined  to  White- 
nefs,  by  means  of  fome  dried  Earth  or  Clay,  a 
Retort,  and  Fire. 

Aqua  fortis ,  fo  called  from  its  Strength,  though 
it  be  not  fo  violent  as  Spirit  of  Nitre,  is  very 
much  in  ufe  with  a  great  many  forts  of  Workmen, 
fuch  as  Coiners,  Mint-men,  Goldfmiths,  Engravers, 
Cutlers,  and  abundance  of  others,  as  well  as  by 
thofe  who  dye  in  grain. 

The  beft  Aqua  fortis  we  have  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land  ;  not  but  that  it  can  be  made  as  good  in 
France  ;  but  that  it  may  be  fold  a  little  the  cheaper, 
it  is  not  above  half  deflegmated  with  us,  and  con- 
fequently  not  above  half  fo  ftrong  as  it  fhould  be. 

With  Aqua  fortis  Water  and  Clippings  or  File- 
ings  of  Copper,  is  made  what  they  call  the  Aqua 
fecunda  t  It  is  a  ^V ater,  of  a  blue  Colour,  which 
Farriers  make  ufe  of  ;  they  alfo  ufe  that  which 
the  Workers  in  Silver  make  ;  or,  to  have  it  a 
readier  way,  they  buy  Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  or  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Vitriol,  that  is  made  of  Aqua  fortis ,  and 
give  them  the  Name  of  Aqua  fecunda. 

There  is  no  fear  of  counterfeiting  Aqua  fords, 
cr  felling  any  other  Spirit  for  it,  there  being  none 
that  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  Price.  So  that 
when  this  Water  has  no  Phlegm  in  it,  to  be  fure 
it  is  good  and  genuine. 

Of  Cryftal  Mineral. 

Cryfal Mineral,  which  fome  call  SalAnodynum , 

Miner  alts  Lapis,  and  commonly  Sal  Pi  unellco,  is 
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a  refined  Salt-petre  melted  in  a  clean  Iron  Pot, 
throwing  a  fmall  matter  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  in¬ 
to  it.  When  it  is  thus  in  Fufion,  the  Salt-petre 
being  thoroughly  melted,  and  the  Sulphur  confir¬ 
med,  let  it  Hand  a-while,  and  then  take  off  the 
Scum  with  an  Iron  Spoon,  and  pour  out  the  Salt¬ 
petre  into  an  Iron  Skillet  or  Porringer,  to  make  it 
thin,  after  the  Manner  as  we  fee  it.  We  fend  to 
Holland  for  our  beft  and  whiteft  Cryfal  Mineral  -, 
but  it  being  in  little  thick  Cakes,  we  have  but 
fmall  Sale  or  Demand  for  it,  fince  it  is  only  fit 
to  be  fold  by  Weight,  and  to  thofe  that  make  ufe 
of  it  themfelves. 

Cryftal  Mineral  ought  to  be  chofen  very  white, 
new  made,  and  thin  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  retail¬ 
ed,  let  it  be  as  dry  as  you  can.  That  which  is 
made  with  purified  Salt-petre,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  which  is  made  with  the  common  or  ordi¬ 
nary  Salt-petre  ;  and  this  is  eafily  known  by  its 
Whitenefs,  and  its  keeping  well.  It  is  a  Miftake 
to  believe,  as  an  Author  of  late  obferves,  that 
thofe  who  hawk  Cryfal  Mineral  about  the  Streets, 
make  it  up  with  Alum;  for  it  is  impoffible  to 
make  Alum  and  Salt-petre  unite,  the  Alum  be¬ 
coming  immediately  a  Scum  when  it  is  thrown 
into  the  Salt-petre,  as  it  does  with  Sugar,  though 
it  is  pretended  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  whiten  that  : 
So  that  thofe  that  make  Cryfal  Mineral  for  Cheap- 
nefs,  only  ufe  the  common  Salt-petre  ;  for  it  is 
but  melting  it  twice,  and  it  will  be  as  white  as 
the  other,  and  the  only  Difference  will  be  in  keep¬ 
ing;  but  a  Ihort  time  fhews  it,  which  they  to  their 
Coft  know  that  buy  of  thofe  Strollers,  Care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  wrap  it  in  Paper,  which  being 
porous  attraits  Humidity,  and  moiftens  the  Cry¬ 
fal  Mineral ,  and  renders  it  unfaleable.  By  the 
Experience  I  have  had,  tire  beft  Affurance  you  can 
have  that  it  is  good,  will  be  to  make  it  yourfelf. 

Cryfal  Mineral  is  very  much  in  ufe  in  Phyfick; 
it  has  acquired  the  Name  of  Sal  Prunella,  it  is 
faid,  from  its  fpecifick  Quality  of  curing  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Throat,  and  the  Quinfey,  which 
fome  call  Pruna,  or  Prunella  ;  and,  according  to 
others,  from  the  effential  Salt  which  is  drawn  from 
the  Prunelle,  or  Sloe,  refembling  Cryfal  Mineral  y 
or  becaufe  it  is  much  made  ufe  of  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  Fevers,  compared  to  a  Fire-coal,  which  the 
Latins  call  Pruna  ;  or,  laftly,  and  that  moft  pro¬ 
bably,  becaufe  the  Germans  gave  it,  in  making, 
the  Figure  of  a  Plumb. 

Of  Sal  Polychreftum. 

The  Sal  Polychreftum,  fo  called  from  its  many 
and  great  Virtues,  is  made  of  the  fineft  Salt-petre 
and  Holland  Sulphur  powdered  together,  and  by 
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means  of  a  gentle  Fire  wrought  into  a  very  white 
light  Salt, 

This  way  of  making  it  is  very  different  from 
that  of  all  Authors  who  have  treated  of  it,  who 
recommend  a  Crucible  made  red-hot  by  keeping 
a  Fire  about  it  for  three  or  four  Hours.  I  will 
not  fay  this  Procefs  is  not  good  ;  but  the  Impofli- 
bility  there  is  of  felling  it  when  it  is  heavy,  and 
of  divers  Colours,  is  the  Reafon  why  it  cannot  be 
difpofed  of  when  made  thus  :  And  1  believe  my 
Method  will  be  preferred,  fince  with  two  or  three 
lighted  Charcoals,  and  in  the  fpace  of  one  Hour, 
a  Salt  may  be  made  both  white,  bright,  and  well 
qualified  ;  alfo  more  faleable,  and  that  cofts  lefs. 
And  fince  I  difapprove  the  Ways  of  making  the 
Sal  Polychrejlum  hitherto  ufed,  it  will  not  be  ami  is 
to  declare  the  manner  of  fucceeding  heft  in  it. 
Take  therefore  equal  Parts  of  Sulphur  and  fine 
Salt-petre,  and  having  heated  a  Crucible,  not  gla¬ 
zed  in  the  lnfide,  and  placed  it  upon  f}ve  or  fix 
lighted  Charcoals,  fo  that  the  bottom  be  red-hot, 
throw  into  it  a  Spoonful  of  the  Mixture  of  Salt¬ 
petre  and  Sulphur  ;  and  when  the  Detonation  is 
over,  and  the  Sulphur  and  Salt-petre  are  fufficient- 
ly  burnt,  another  Spoonful  in  like  manner  mull 
be  thrown  in,  and  fo  till  all  is  calcined  ;  then  take 
the  Pot  off  the  Fire,  and  after  it  is  cool  break  it, 
and  therein  you  w’ill  find  a  Sal  Polychrejlum ,  both 
white,  light,  and  very  faleable.  And  what  I  fay 
{lands  to  Reafon,  fince  this  Salt  cannot  be  made 
heavy,  and  in  a  Mafs,  but  by  the  great  Violence 
and  Strength  of  the  Fire,  They  that  would  be 
{till  more  curious,  and  would  have  a  Sal  Polychrc- 
Jlum  purer  and  more  beautiful,  that  is  to  fay,  cry- 
ifallized,  let  them  diffolve  it  in  Water  ;  and  after 
having  filtrated,  and  evaporated  to  a  Pellicle,  it 
muff  be  put  in  a  Cellar,  or  fome  other  cool  Place, 
to  fhoot  into  Cryftals  ;  which,  when  dried,  ought 
to  be  in  fmall  Plates,  moderately  thick  and  brilliant, 
or  {hining  like  Diamonds,  and  of  a  clear  White, 
and  folid,  that  is,  hard  to  break  ;  for  that  which 
is  eafily  reduced  to  Powder,  is  not  well  made. 

This  Sal  Polychrejlum  cryftallizcd,  is  preferable 
to  the  firft  fort,  how  well  fuever  made,  being  free 
from  that  ungrateful  Tafte  and  evil  Quality  which 
the  Sulphur,  that  is  infeparable  from  the  other  by 
any  other  means,  gives  it. 

In  felling  of  this  Salt  there  arc  great  Cheats 
and  Abufes  committed  ;  inftcad  of  it,  many  who 
trade  in  it,  expofe  to  fale  only  the  Salt-petre  it- 
lelf  melted  and  caff  into  a  Mafs  :  Put  it  is  eafy  to 
difeover  the  Impofture,  for  as  much  as  the  true 
Sal  Polycrejl  neither  cracks  nor  flafhes  in  the  Pire, 
but  will  become  red-hot  ;  whereas  the  Counterfeit 
flames  and  crackles  as  Salt-petre  itielf,  and  is  alfo 


to  be  known  by  its  exceeding  Whitenefs,  and  the 
cheap  Rate  it  is  fold  at. 

Sal  Polycrejl ,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Crucible, 
or  cryftallizcd,  v/as  fome  Years  fince  much  in  vogue 
in  Phyfick  ;  but  at  prefent  being  out  of  fafhion  (as 
there  is  a  Mode  in  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  befides)  is  now  feldom  made  ufe  of,  lofir.g,  as 
it  were,  its  Virtue  with  the  Opinion  of  the  World. 
To  fay  the  Truth,  thofe  of  our  Nation  love  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  new. 

This  Salt  has  had  the  Appellation  of  fufible  Sul¬ 
phur  or  fixed  Nitre  given  it,  as  Penotus  deferibes 
at  large,  and  which  {hews  it  to  be  no  new  Com- 
pofition,  fince  it  has  been  known  a  long  time  by 
the  Name  of  Fixed  Nitre.  It  is  aperitive,  provokes 
Urine,  and  is  good  in  Obftrudfions  of  the  Liver, 
Spleen,  and  Mefentery  ;  the  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm 
to  two  Drachms. 

Of  the  Antifebrifick  Salt. 

The  Sal  Jntfebrilis,  or  Salt  againft  Fevers,  is 
made  of  the  fineft  Salt-petre,  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
and  diftilled  Urine,  all  mixed  together,  proceeding 
after  the  Manner  directed  in  Treatifes  of  Chy- 
miftry,  whither  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe. 
This  Antifebrifick  Salt  is  efteemed  an  excellent 
Remedy  for  Fevers,  taken  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Fit,  or  upon  the  Return  of  it,  from  eight  Grains 
to  half  a  Drachm  in  any  agreeable  V ehicle. 

Of  Nitre  Vitriolated. 

Variolated  Nitre  is  made  of  Salt  of  Nitre  dif- 
folved  in  Spirit  of  Vitriol  ;  to  which  are  attributed 
the  fame  Qualities  as  to  the  vitriolated  Tartar.  It 
ought  to  be  white,  light,  and  in  fmall  Stria  or 
Needles,  like  Sal  Saturni. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Butter  prepared  of  Nitre, 
by  the  means  of  Tartar;  the  Procefs  whereof  may 
be  feen  in  Monfieur  Char  a  s'  s  Chymiftry,  p.  85  3. 

[The  Nitre  or  Natrum  of  the  Antients  was  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  onrs  ;  and  in  all  probability, 
our  Salt-petre  was  wholly  unknown  to  them,  as 
their  Nitre  is  at  this  Time  almoft  unknown  to  us. 

The  Nitre  of  the  Antients  was  an  acrid  alka¬ 
line  Salt,  found  in  Egypt  and  other  Places,  which 
made  an  Effervefcence  with  Acids,  was  ufed  in 
cleanfing  Cloaths,  and  making  Glafs,  as  alfo  in 
Baths  and  W allies  :  lt  is  evident  that  this  was  very 
different  from  our  Salt-petre,  and  it  is  now  in  a 
manner  unknown  among  us,  though  the  Antients 
ufed  it  very  much,  both  in  Medicine  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Occaffons  of  Life  ;  and  even  at  this  Time  in 
die  Fields  of  the  Lejfier  Afia ,  near  Smyrna  and 

EphefuSy 
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Ephefus ,  the  Earth  rifes  of  itfelf  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  into  final!  Hillocks  like  Mole-hills  ;  from 
which  the  Inhabitants  prepare  a  Lye  for  wafting  of 
Cloaths,  and  make  a  Soap  from  the  Salt  they  get 
from  it. 

The  Nitre  of  the  Moderns,  or  Salt-petre, M/ww, 
Aldr.  Muf  Met.  22i.  Worms'll.  Sal  Nitrum, 
Sal  Petra,  Mont.  Ex.  8.  is  a  white  cryflalline 
Subfiance,  of  an  acrid  bitter  Tafte,  with  a  certain 
Senfation  of  Cold,  which  concretes  into  long,  fmall, 
and  equally  thick  prifmatick  Cryftals  of  fix  Sides, 
the  outermofl  of  which  end  in  Points  like  Pyra¬ 
mids.  It  is  eafily  foluble  in  Water,  and  melts  by 
Fire  without  Deflagration.  It  is  brought  to  us 
principally  from  the  Eajl- Indies,  and  is  "procured 
from  Earth  that  has  imbibed  the  Urine  or  Dung 
of  Animals;  and  may  be  made  artificially,  by  mix¬ 
ing  Earth  with  Pidgeons  or  other  Dung.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  found  naturally  on  old  Walls,  &c.  not 
much  expofed  to  Wet.  All  Salt-petre  contains 
fome  Quantity  of  a  kind  of  Sea-falt  originally  ;  and 
in  the  getting  Salt-petre  from  the  Earth  that  con¬ 
tains  it,  when  they  have  boiled  it  in  Water  they 
let  the  clear  Liquor  fland  to  be  quite  cold  before 
they  let  it  to  cryflallize  for  the  Salt-petre  ;  and  in 
the  Veflels  it  has  flood  to  cool  in,  which  they  call 
Settling  Tubs,  they  find  a  Salt  of  the  Sea-falt  kind 
flicking  to  the  Sides  and  Bottom  ;  this  they  keep 
by  itfelf,  and  call  it  Salt-petre- fait  ;  and  the  Li¬ 
quor,  poured  off  into  other  Veflels  called  Shooting 
Trays,  affords,  by  Cryflallization,  the  Salt-petre.° 

1 5-  Of  Natural  Borace. 

/T1HE  Natural  Borace,  or  Titicar,  to  which  the  An- 
tients  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  Name  of 
Cbryfocolla ,  is  a  Mineral  Salt  of  the  figure  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sal  Gem,  found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  in 
many  Places  of  Perfia  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  Tor¬ 
rent,  among  the  Mountains  of  Purbeth ,  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  Radzioribron ,  that  reaches  to  the  Confines  of 
the  White  Tartary.  When  this  Mineral  is  taken  out 
of  the  Earth,  it  is  expofed  to  the  Air,  that  it  may 
contradl  a  fort  of  fat  reddifh  Rufl,  which  nourifhes 
and  preferves  it  from  being  calcined,  as  it  were  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Weather  ;  and  when  it  is  as 
it  ought  to  be,  the  Perfians  carry  it  for  the  mofl 
Part  to  a  Palace  called  Amadabat ,  from  whence 
the  Englijh ,  Dutch,  and  we,  have  it;  and  this  is 
what  we  call  Natural  Borace,  or  the  unpolifted, 
rougn,  or  fat  Borace,  which  fome  Workmen  em¬ 
ploy  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  they  do  the  refined. 

We  have  another  fort  of  Natural  Borace  brought 
us,  which  differs  only  from  the  former,  in  that  it 
is  a  little  drier,  and  of  a  grey  Colour,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  only  from  its  having  been  longer  expofed 
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to  the  Air,  whereby  the  reddifh  fat  Subftance,. 
wherewith  it  is  covered,  becomes  dry,  and  like 
EngliJ}}  Copperas  that  has  lain  a  great  while  above 
Ground.  Thofe  that  have  Occafion  for  one  fort 
or  the  other  of  this  Natural  Borace,  mud  take 
care  that  it  be  not  mixed  with  Stones,  or  other 
fuch  Refufe,  as  it  frequently  happens  to  be.  The 
V metians  and  Dutch  make  that  which  they  fend  us 
under  the  Appellation  of  Refined  Borace. 

The  Antients  were  not  out  when  they  faid  there- 
was  a  greenift  Natural  Borace,  no  more  than  Agri- 
cola,  who  rightly  enough  obferves,  that  he  had 
feen  a  foflil  Nitre,  folid  and  hard,  like  a  Stone,  of 
which  the  Venetian  Borace  was  made;  But  the 
fame  Author  is  very  much  miftaken,  when,  he  fays,, 
that  then  no  Borace  was  in  ufe  but  the  factitious 
or  artificial,  made  of  the  Urine  of  Boys  that  drank 
Wine  ;  Brafs  Rufl,  and  fometimes  Nitre  beaten 
together  in  a  Bell-metal  Mortar  to  the  Confiflenccr 
of  an  Ointment;  which  is  far  from  Truth,  fince 
the  Borace  he  means,  and  which  we  now  fell,  is 
only  the  fat  Borace  refined  and  fhot  into  CryflaJs. 

Borax ,  Cbryfocolla r  Capijlrum  Auri , 

Auric  alia,  or  Gold  Flux  Powder,  is  a,  Lemcry; 
Mineral  Salt  that  has  the  Colour  and 
Tranfparency  of  Sal  Gem ,  but  a  great  deal  more 
Pungency;  it  is  found  in  certain  Mines  of  Perfia , 
and  feveral  other  Places  :  When  they  take  it  from 
the  Earth,  they  expofe  it  to  the  Air,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  greafy  and  reddifh  on  its  Superficies.  This 
is  that  which  is  called  Fat  Borace.  This  Fat  co¬ 
vers  the  Salts,  that  they  cannot  be  penetrated  and 
diffolved,  or  melted  by  the  Air.  There  is  like- 
wife  found  a  grey  or  greenifh  Borace ,  which  Co¬ 
lours  proceed  from  the  various  Impreflions,  that 
the  Air  being  hotter  or  colder  makes  upon  the  Salt,, 
by  opening  it  more  or  lefs. 

The  Venetians  and  Dutch  purify  or  refine  their 
Borace  as  they  do  other  Salts,  by  diffolving  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  filtrating  the  Diffolution,  leaving  it  afterwards 
to  evaporate,  and  fetting  it  to  cryflallize.  They 
bring  us  this  Borace  under  the  Name  of  Borace 
refined.  Chule  your  Borace  in  fine  white  Pieces, 
neat,  cryftallized,  and  tranfparent.  One  may,  by 
refining,  feparate  from  Borace  a  vitriolick  Matter, 
which  gives  it  a  great  deal  of  Sharpnefs;  for 
which  Reafon  the  refined  Borace  is  much  fofter 
than  the  natural,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  in 
Medicine  :  It  is  incifive  and  penetrating,  proper 
to  open  the  Obflrucflions  of  the  Glands  of  the  Me- 
fentery,  and  diffolve  the  Schirrus  of  the  Liver  and 
•-pieen  ;  the  Dole  is  from  four  Grains  to  twenty. 
They  alfo  ufe  it  externally  to  confume  the  Excref- 
cences  of  Flefh.  They  may  draw  a  Spirit  from 
Borace  like  that  of  Alum,  by  a  very  ftrong  Fire 
it  is  aperitive,  and  very  like  Spirit  of  Saif:  It  is 

called 
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Called  Chryfocolla ,  Gluten  Auri,  Capifirum  Auri , 
and  Auri  colla,  becaufc  the  Goldfmiths  ufe  it  to 
flux  and  folder  Gold  with. 

Of  Refined  Borace. 

T'omet.  As  Natural  Borace  is  found  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  fometimes  greenifh,  and 
other  whiles  yellowifh,  ;  the  Venetians,  who  were 
the  firft  that  brought  Borace  into  Vogue,  find¬ 
ing  it  could  not  be  well  made  ufe  of  with  its  na¬ 
tural  Fatnefs  and  Undfuofity,  confidered  of  a  way 
of  purifying  of  it,  by  diffolving  it  in  Water; 
then  filtrating  and  cryftallizing  it,  in  order  to 
which  they  made  ufe  of  Cotton  Matches,  upon 
which  the  Borace  is  cryftallized,  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  Sugar-candy  or  Verdigrife  on  Sticks  or 
Splinters  of  Wood. 

As  for  others  that  do  not  ufe  Cotton,  they  re¬ 
duce  the  Borace  into  little  Stones  of  the  Form  and 
Figure  of  die  Tag  of  a  Lace,  or  Point;  butas 
this  fort  of  Borace  had  a  greenifh  Caft,  the  Dutch 
have  taken  it  to  Tafk,  and  made  it  whiter  and 
more  vendible,  and  reduced  it  into  larger  Pieces, 
which  is  what  we  fell  at  this  Day. 

Borace ,  whether  it  be  the  Venetian ,  or  that  of 
Holland ,  ought  to  be  chofen  clear  and  tranfparent, 
of  Tafte  almoft  infipid,  taking  Care  that  it  be  not 
mixed  with  Englijh  Alum,  which  is  difficult 
enough  to  difeover,  if  the  Alum  has  been  foaked 
in  Water,  and  then  expofed  a  few  Days  to  the 
Air,  to  give  it  the  natural  rough  Appearance  of 
Borace  ;  but  this  Cheat  may  be  eafily  found  out,  if 
you  will  put  it  to  theTeft  :  For,  firft,  it  will  by  no 
means  folder  Metals  ;  nor,  being  put  upon  light¬ 
ed  Charcoal,  will  it  fvvell  and  heave  like  Borace. 

Refined  Borace  is  much  in  Ufe  by  a  great  many 
forts  of  Workmen,  and  ferves  as  well  to  folder,  as 
to  melt  and  diffolve  Metals:  Some  ufe  it  alfo  in 
Fucus' s.  It  is  of  fome  Ufe  too  in  Medicine,  as  it 
is  incifive  and  penetrating,  proper  to  open  Ob- 
ftrueftions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Mefentery,  and 
to  promote  the  Menfes  ;  the  Dofe  is  from  five 
Grains  to  twenty. 

[ Borace  is  the  Borax ,  Charlt.  F  off.  9.  Dougl. 
Ind.  18.  Nit  run  faStitium,  Arabice  Borax ,  Worm. 
ax.  Nitrum  unde  Borax  excoquitur,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met. 
324.  Both  the  native  and  refined  are  common 
in  the  Shops  ;  the  native  is  brought  to  us  in  Pieces 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  foul  and  earthy, 
and  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  greafy.  It 
is  had  from  Perfa  and  other  Places,  where,  in 
Copper  Mines,  they  find  a  greenifh  turbid  Water, 
which  they  evaporate  to  a  proper  Confiftence,  and 
afterwards  make  to  a  Pafte,  with  the  Slime  and 
Mud  of  the  Springs  it  runs  from,  and  fome  Quantity 


of  Animal  Fat.  This  Pafte  they  bury  for  fome 
Months  in  the  Earth,  after  which,  opening  the 
Pits,  they  find  the  Water  concreted  into  knobby 
Subftanccs,  which  dug  out  of  the  Pits,  with  the 
fat  Earth  about  them,  are  the  Native  Borax. 

The  Refined  Borax ,  which  is  what  we  moft 
commonly  fell,  is  the  native  Kind  purified  by  a 
Lixivium  of  Quick- lime.  We  formerly  had  it 
from  Venice-,  but  now  the  Trade  of  refining  it  is 
almoft  entirely  in  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch. 

This  is  the  Borax  of  the  Shops  at  prefent;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  Chry¬ 
focolla  of  Diofcorides  and  Galen ,  which  was  a 
green  metallick  Subftance,  found  fometimes  like 
a  loofe  Sand,  and  fometimes  adhering  to  other  me¬ 
talline  Matters,  and  was  a  kind  of  native  Verdi¬ 
grife,  not  foluble  in  Water,  which,  taken  inwardly, 
always  proved  Emetick,  and  fometimes  poifonous. 
They  had  alfo,  befide  this  native  Chryfocolla ,  two 
factitious  Kinds,  the  Herbacea  and  Santerina: 
The  Herbacea  was  made  of  the  native  Chryfocolla , 
bruifed,  calcined,  and  macerated  in  Vinegar,  tinged 
with  Luteola ,  or  Dyers  Weed  ;  and  the  Sante¬ 
rina ,  of  Cyprian  Verdigrife  and  Urine,  with  the 
Addition  of  Nitre.  Thefe,  it  is  plain,  muft  alfo 
be  very  different  from  our  Borax  ;  but  whether 
the  Tin  car  of  the  Arabians  differs  from  it  or  not, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine,  as  none  of  it  comes  to 
our  Hands. 

Our  Borax  is  a  fixed  alcaline  Salt,  fomething  of 
the  Nature  of  Salt  of  Tartar  ;  but  differing  from 
it  in  this,  that  it  unites  with  Acids  without  Tu¬ 
mult.  It  yields  nothing  in  Diftillation  but  an  in¬ 
fipid  Phlegm  :  A  Solution  of  it  turns  Syrup  of 
Violets  green  ;  and  a  Solution  of  corrofive  Sub¬ 
limate  to  a  Saffron  Colour.] 

16.  Of  Alum. 

L  UM  is  a  foffil  Salt  drawn  from  Pomet . 
Stones  of  different  Bignefs  and  Co¬ 
lour,  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  Italy, 
England ,  and  in  France.  After  Alum  Stone  is 
taken  out  of  its  Bed  or  Quarry,  as  you  take  other 
Stones,  it  is  burnt  in  a  Kiln  made  on  Purpofe  as 
you  do  for  Lime,  or  the  like  ;  and  when  it  is  cal¬ 
cined,  its  Salt,  which  is  the  Alum,  is  drawn  out 
with  Water,  proceeding  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
in  making  Salt-petre.  A  certain  Perfon  in  the 
World,  in  the  Prefence  of  a  Man  of  Worth, 
maintained,  that  Urine  was  made  ufe  of  inftead  of 
Water  in  drawing  this  Salt;  but  fince  his  Autho¬ 
rity  is  not  fufficient  to  make  him  credited,  I  chufe 
rather  to  reft  fatisfied  with  what  Matthiolus ,  upon 
Diofcorides,  has  written  of  it,  who  having  been 
an  Eye-witnefs  of  the  Fadf,  has  given  us  an  ample 

Defcri- 
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Defcription  of  it  in  his  Book-,  Page  y  2 3.  to  which 
my  Reader  may  have  Recourfe. 

We  commonly  fell  fix  forts  of  Alum,  to  wit, 
the  Plumous  Alum,  or  Earth  Flax  ;  the  Reman, 
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Cotton  Threads  may  be  drawn  fit  to  mate  Cloth, 
and  to  endure  whitening  or  cleanfing  in  the  Fire, 
like  that  of  Feather  Alum  already  fpoken  of.  And 
befides  tnis,  there  are  found  in  France  (particularly 
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,Burrnt  A.lum’  aD"d  th«  Sugar  Alum,  about  the  Pyrenees  in  the  Valley  of  Campan ,  near 
As  for  the  Round,  Eiquid,  and  BlacK  Alum  I  know  the  Stone  Quarries,  about  three  Leagues  from 
mg  of  them»  Grippa)  certain  Plants  about  two  Feet  high,  which 


Of  Plumous  Alum. 


Pomet. 


Plumous  Alum  is  a  Mineral  found  in 
the  Negropont ,  which  fome  will  have  to 
be  the  Stone  which  the  Antients  called  Lapis  Ami- 
antus  ;  but  as  I  am  not  fure  of  the  Thing,  I  will 
content  myfelf  to  fay,  that  the  Plu?nous  Alu?n 
which  we  fell,  is  a  fort  of  thready  Stone,  of  divers 
Colours,  but  molt  commonly  of  a  greenifh  white, 
in  Figure  pretty  much  refembling  Venice  Talc ,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  that  it  is  not  fo  green  nor  fnining  ; 
and  inftead  of  parting  into  Scales,  this  rifes  in 
white  foft  Threads  or  Filaments,  like  the  Feathers 
of  a  Quill,  from  whence  comes  its  Name  ;  and 
accordingly  molt  Part  of  the  Plumous  or  Feather 
Alum  one  meets  with,  is  almoft  ever  in  fmall  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  but  little  in  Stone,  proper  to  fpin  and 
make  the  perpetual  Matches.  This  Plumous 
Alum ,  to  which  fome  have  given  the  Name  of  that 
of  Sicily ,  is  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Medicine,  and 
at  prefent  it  is  almoft  of  no  Ufe,  fince  the  Secret 
of  drawing  it  out  into  Threads,  or  fpinning  it, 
has  been  loft.  1  he  Cloth  made  with  this  fort  of 
Alum  when  dirty,  to  be  made  clean,  needed  only 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Fire,  and  it  would  come  out 
thence  as  white  as  Snow.  And  with  this  fort  of 
Cloth  did  the  antient  Romans  preferve  the  Allies 
of  their  Emperors,  and  feparate  them  from  thofe 
of  the  aromatick  Wood,  wherewith  their  Bodies 
were  burnt.  Some  People,  at  this  Day,  alfomake 
ufe  of  this  Plume  Alum ,  inftead  of  Cotton,  to 
make  Matches  ;  and  to  that  End  it  ought  to  be  in 
long  Wicks,  and  as  foft  as  poflible.  This  Alum 
is  a  ftrong  Corrofive,  or  Efcharotick  ;  for  what 
Part  foever  of  the  Body  it  touches,  it  caufes 
Whelks  and  Blifters,  and  a  moft  intolerable  Pruri¬ 
tus  or  Itch,  which  is  to  be  appeafed  only,  that  I 


have  Stalks  all  as  it  were  filvered  over,  their 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  a  Nettle,  excepting  only  that 
they  are  white  underneath,  of  a  dark  green  at 
1  op,  and  refembling  Shagreen.  This  white  Stalk 
fteeped  in  Water,  like  Hemp,  may  be  run  into  a 
long  and  round  fort  of  Flax  or  Tow,  of  which 
good  Cloth  may  be  made,  that  will  refill  the  Fire 
like  P lumous  Alum ,  only  it  will  not  whiten  fo  well. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  this  Flax  is 
put  into  the  Fire,  it  immediately  grows  red,  but 
black  if  applied  to  a  Candle.  Perhaps  what  I  fay 
may  not  eafily  meet  with  Credit;  but  fince  I  have 
fome  of  it  in  my  Pofleflion  to  Ihew  to  thofe  who 
would  not  believe,  and  the  Perfon  who  has  col- 
lefted  it  is  ftill  in  Being,  and  a  Man  of  Repu¬ 
tation  and  Fidelity,  I  thought  it  might  not  beamifs 
to  advertife  the  Publick,  that  Plumous  Alum ,  and 
what  we  call  the  Afbejlos ,  are  not  the  only  Drugs 
in  Nature  capable  of  enduring  or  refilling  the  Fire? 

This  incombuftible  Plant  might  be  called  Af- 
bejlos,  and  the  Tow  that  comes  of  it  Incombujlible 
Flax,  being  long,  large,  and  foft,  like  Flax. 

A  lumen  Plumeum,  five  A  lumen  S  cl  file, 
or  Feathered  Alum ,  is  a  kind  of  ftringy  Lemery. 
Talc,  like  the  Feathers  of  a  Quill, 
whence  they  call  it  Feathered  Alum.  It  is  very  foft 
to  the  Touch,  of  a  white,  greenilh,  Ihining  Co¬ 
lour,  is  produced  in  the  Mines  of  Negropont.  It 
wall  neither  flame  nor  confume  in  the  Fire.  Some 
Alchymifts  ufe  it  for  Wicks  in  their  Lamps;  it  is 
called  hclfftle ,  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  break  and  divide. 


Of  Alum  of  Rome. 


Pomet. 


Roman  Alum,  which  we  alfo  call  Alum 
of  Civita  V °.cchia ,  becaufe  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  are  made  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  that  City, 
is  a  Stone  Alum  of  a  middle  Size,  red  without,  and 
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know  of,  by  anointing  the  Part  with  Oil  of  Olives,  within,  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  of  a  difaureeable 
Befides  this  Plume  Alum,  we  begin  to  fell  a  certain  ftyptick  Tafte.  This  Alum  is  of  a  reddlfh  Co- 


Stone  Mineral,  ponderous,  white,  woolly,  and,  in 
a  word,  wholly  like  to  Plumous  Alum,  and  incom¬ 
buftible  alfo,  wherefore  it  has  obtained  the  Name  of 
AJbeJlos ,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  incombuftible; 
and  by  Corruption  we  call  it  vulgarly  Albejles. 

This  Stone  is  found  in  many  Places  in  France, 
more  efpecially  in  the  County  of  Foyx  in  Gafcoign, 
where  there  are  Quarries  out  of  which  Stones  of  a 
furprizing  Magnitude  are  taken,  and  from  which 
Vo  L.  II. 


lour  ;  the  Mine  from  whence  it  is  drawn  beino-  of 
the  fame. 

Chufe  the  Roman  Alum  that  is  reddilh  through¬ 
out,  in  the  Infide  as  well  as  the  Outfide,  becaufe 
there  are  fome  who  colour  the  Englijh  and  Liege 
Alum  of  a  dark  Red,  but  the  Cheat  is  eafily  dis¬ 
covered;  for  if  you  find  it  not  as  red  within  as 
without,  it  is  a  Sign  it  is  counterfeited.  It  ought 
to  be  as  free  of  fmall  or  broken  Pieces  as  poflible  ; 
^  which 
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which  yet  is  no  Difadvantage  to  thofe  who  ufe  it, 
provided  the  Alum  be  pure  and  genuine,  but  only 
to  fuch  as  retail  it. 

Roman  Alum  is  much  in  Ufe  with  Dyers,  Tan¬ 
ners,  and  thofe  that  make  counterfeit  Pearl,  but  it 
ought  to  be  very  good  for  all  of  them. 

Of  Englifh  Alum. 

Englijh  Alum ,  to  which  the  Antients  have  given 
the  Name  of  Roch  or  Rock  Alum,  White  andGlafs 
Alum,  is  an  Alum  clear  and  tranfparcnt  as  Cry¬ 
ftal,  which  is  fent  us  from  England  in  Pieces  of 
different  Figure  and  Bignefs  ;  fince  fometimes  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Lumps  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Body, 
fometimes  clear  and  white  as  Cryftal,  and  at  other 
Times  blackiih  and  moift  :  In  fine,  the  Glafs 
Alum  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  according  as  it  has 
been  more  or  lefs  purified. 

As  this  Alum  is  much  made  ufç  of  by  feveral 
forts  of  Trades,  particularly  by  Mint-men  or  Coin¬ 
ers,  and  Dyers  ;  as  alfo  for  many  Preparations  in 
Phyfick,  Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Choice  of 
it,  that  it  be  white,  clear,  and  tranfparcnt,  as  dry 
and  as  free  from  any  fort  of  Filth  as  may  be  :  Alfo 
Care  muff  be  had  that  it  be  not  Liege  or  Meziere 
Alum,  wThich  is  greafier  and  fatter  than  that  of 
England ,  and  not  fo  fit  for  Dyers  Ufe,  and  which 
they  never  make  ufe  of  but  for  want  of  the  true 
Englijh.  We  had  not  long  fince  a  greenifh  fort 
of  Alum,  like  Salt-petre,  drawn  from  a  Stone  taken 
out  of  the  Mines  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Soif- 
J'ons  in  Picardy,  but  as  this  Alum  is  of  no  Ac¬ 
count,  as  well  by  reafon  of  its  ill  Looks,  as  becaufe 
we  continue  ignorant  of  its  Virtues,  I  fhall  fay  no 
more  concerning  it.  From  the  Englijh  Alum  is 
diftilled  a  clear  and  acid  Water,  which  we  call 
Alum  Water,  and  which  is  ufed  as  an  Ophthal- 
mick.  After  the  Phlegm  comes  over  an  acid 
Spirit,  ufeful  in  Fevers,  whether  continual  or  in¬ 
termitting  ;  and  alfo  good  againft  fmall  Ulcers  or 
Excoriations  in  ‘the  Mouth,  from  four  to  eight 
Drops;  that  which  remains  in  the  Veff'el  being  a 
light  white  Subftance  or  Mafs,  is  what  we  call 
Burnt  Alum:  But  as  this  Water  and  Spirit  of 
Alum  are  in  little  Requeft,  thofe  that  have  Occa- 
fion  for  Burnt  Alum  do  not  trouble  themfelves 
about  diftilling,  but  only  put  Englifn  Alum  into  a 
Pot,  which  they  place  in  the  midft  of  a  good  Fire  ; 
and  when  the  Alum  is  become  very  light  and  white, 
they  take  it  out  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Calcined  or  Burnt  Alum  ought  to  be  light  and 
friable,  that  is,  eafily  reduced  to  Powder  ;  fo  that 
Care  muff  be  taken  that  it  be  not  fuch  as  has  been 
palled  through  a  Silk  Searce  ojr  Sieve,  which  is 
put  into  a  Bag  tied  clofe,  to  make  it  into  Stones 
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or  Lumps  ;  but  this  Cheat  is  eafily  difeovered,  the 
counterfeit  Alum  being  heavy,  extremely  white, 
more  like  Paint  orPlaifter  than  any  thing  elfe,  and 
of  a  ftyptick  Tafte. 

True  Burnt  Alum  is  efteemed  a  very  good  Ef- 
charotick  to  eat  away  proud  luxuriant  Flefh.  Per- 
fons  of  Diftin&ion  commonly  wear  it  in  little  Bags 
under  their  Armpits  and  their  Feet,  to  prevent 
fweating,  but  then  it  ought  to  be  extremely  fine. 

Of  Saccharine,  or  Sugar-like  Alum. 

Saccharine  Alum ,  becaufe  it  refembles  Sugar,  Is 
made  of  Englijh  Alum,  Rofe-water,  and  Whites 
of  Eggs,  boiled  together  till  it  is  ftiff ;  and  this 
Alum  fo  boiled,  and  reduced  into  a  Parte, 
what  Figure  or  Form  you  pleafe  may  be  given 
to  it  ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  it  becomes  as  hard  as 
a  Stone. 

Some  make  this  Sugar  Alum  enter  into  the 
Compofition  of  their  Fucus’ s. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  forts  of  Alum, 
namely,  that  white  tranfparent  Stone,  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  almoft  like  Rock  Cryftal,  to  which  the 
Name  of  Scayolle  Alum  is  given  ;  the  Lapis  Specu- 
laris,  which  is  found  in  the  Quarries  of  Pajfy,  and 
which,  after  it  is  calcined,  is  of  a  very  beautiful 
White.  Not  long  fince,  great  Quantities  of  this 
were  found  in  the  clayey  Earth  of  Pajfy.  Others 
make  ufe  of  another  fort,  which  we  call  Gip  or 
Plaifer.  Pot-afhes  alfo  have  obtained  the  Name 
of  Alurnen  catinum,  as  is  obferved  in  its  Place. 

Some  fay  the  Name  of  Alum  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Lumen ,  which  fignifies  Light. 

Alurnen ,  or  Alum ,  is  an  acid  mineral 
Salt,  made  from  a  kind  of  Stones  of  Lemery. 
different  Sizes  and  Colours,  which  are 
found  in  the  Quarries  of  France ,  Italy ,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  They  calcine  this  Stone,  and  then  make 
Alum  of  it  by  Solutions,  Filtrations,  and  Coagu¬ 
lations,  as  they  make  Salt-petre.  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  forts  of  it,  as  Roman  Alum ,  Roch  Alum ,  and 
Sugar  Alum. 

The  Roman  Alum ,  or  that  of  Civita  Vecchia , 
called  Alurnen  Romanum ,  is  a  Salt  in  Stones  of  a 
moderate  fize,  that  are  reddifh  within,  of  an  acid 
ftyptick  Tafte  ;  they  ufe  it  outwardly  for  flopping 
of  Blood,  and  inwardly  in  Gargarilms  for  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Throat,  and  to  dean  the  Teeth; 
they  dry  it  or  calcine  it  upon  the  Fire  to  free  it 
from  its  Phlegm,  then  it  is  called  Burnt  Alum  : 
This  is  an  Efcharotick,  and  ferves  to  eat  away 
proud  Flefh,  difi'olve  Excrefcences,  and  open  Ul¬ 
cers  and  Shankers. 

Roch  Alum ,  White  or  Englijl)  Alum ,  called  A  lu¬ 
men  Rupeum ,  or  Rock  Alum ,  is  a  Salt  in  large  great 

Lump?, 
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Lumps,  that  are  clear,  white,  and  tranfparent  as 
Cry  dal,  which  is  brought  from  England .  This 
Æu?n  has  the  Virtues  of  the  former,  but  is  not  fo 
ftrong  .  The  Dyers,  (Ac.  ufe  it.  The  Alum  called 
Alumen  Saccharinum ,  or  Sugar  Alum ,  is  a  Conl- 
pofition  made  with  Roch  Alum,  Whites  of  Eggs, 
and  Rofe-water,  boiled  together  to  the  Confidence 
of  a  Pafte,  and  formed,  while  hot,  into  little  Cakes 
like  Sugar-cakes,  whence  it  takes  its  Name.  Alu¬ 
men  Catinum,  or  Dijh  Alum,  becaufe  it  is  made 
in  a  Platter  or  Difh,  is  what  we  call  Pot-ajhes ,  or 
the  AjheS'  of  Kali  calcined,  or  fome  other  Afhes, 
or  Alkali  Salt  made  from  Vegetables.  They  call 
it  Catinum ,  becaufe  they  ufed  to  dry  it  in  a  Plate 
or  Difli. 

{Alum  is  a  Salt  either  natural  or  artificial  ;  the  na¬ 
tural  Alum  of  the  Antients  was  either  liquid  or  folid. 
Of  the  liquid,  there  are  two  Kinds  mentioned  by  the 
Antients,  one  pure,  and  the  other  impure.  The  firft 
was  very  common,  and  was  a  fmooth  milky  Sub- 
ftance,  always  moût  ;  the  other  rough  and  fouL 
The  folid  they  diftinguifhed  according  to  its  Figure 
into  fiffile  and  round  :  T  he  fiffile  was  either  in 
Form  of  a  compact  uniform  Glebe,  or  divided  into 
Filaments;  the  round  of  a  more  loole  Texture, 
with  the  Appearance  of  Bubbles  upon  it,  or  full 
of  Holes  like  a  Spunge  ;  or  elfe  confifting  of  Strata , 
loofely  laid  on  one  another. 

The  articificial  or  faftitious  Alums  are  diftin- 
gui filed  by  the  Countries  where  they  are  made. 
Ihey  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Antients, 
though  with  us  they  are  the  only  kinds  in  Ufe. 

The  kinds  of  Alum,  kept  at  prefent  in  the  Shops, 
are  three. 

1.  The  Common  Alum ,  Alumen  rupeum  candi- 
dum  et  pellucidum ,  Aid.  Muf  Met.  324.  Alumen 
rupeum  five  Chryftallinum ,  Ind.  Med.  7.  This  is  pro¬ 
cured  with  us  from  a  Species  of  Stone  or  Ore  burnt, 
and  afterwards  boiled  with  the  Addition  of  Urine 
and  Kali ,  or  other  Sea  Plants.  It  is  got  in  other 
Places  by  the  Evaporation  of  Mineral  Waters; 
and  in  fome  others  is  found  in  natural  Veins  in 
the  Earth. 

2.  The  Roch  Alum ,  the  Alumen  Romanum  five 
ruhrum ,  Ind.  Med.  7.  Alumen  Rupeum  feu  Rocha, 
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Charlt.  Foff.  9.  Alumen  Rocha ,  ll'orm.  ly.  Tins 
is  like  the  former,  but  reddifh  ;  and  is  brought  to 
us  from  Italy  and  Smyrna.  It  is  made  as  we  make 
the  common  Alum,  by  burning  the  Alum  Stones, 
and  boiling  them;  but  without  the  Additions  of 
Urine,  (Ac. 

3‘  Che  Plumofe  Alum ,  Alumen  plumetim  feu 
Truhiies,  Schrod.  3.  477.  Alumen  Pluma  quod 
Scijfile  Latinis,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  331.  This  is 
light,  and  compofed  of  Filaments  it  is  foluble  in 
Water,  and  melts  in  the  Fire  ;  therefore  is  evi*' 
dently  different  from  the  Afbefos ,  with  which  it 
has  formany  Ages  been  confounded  by  a  Number 
of  Authors. 

Alum  is  a  powerful  Aftringent  and  Drier  ;  the 
natural  Alums  have  a  weak  Smell  of  Aqua  forth  ; 
the  factitious  have  little  or  no  Smell.  A  Solution 
of  Alum  curdles  Milk,  turns  an  Infufion  of  Galls 
turbid  and  whitifh  ;  concretes  with  Salt  of  Tartar 
into  a  white  Coagulum ,  without  any  fenfible  Heat 
or  Smoke  ;  and  when  the  Mixture  is  made  with 
Englif  Alum ,  an  urinous  Smell  is  perceived  from 
the  Urine  ufed  in  its  Cryftallization. 

Alum ,  by  a  chymical  Analyfis,  yields  an  acid 
Spirit,  like  that  of  Vitriol,  but  not  ftrong,  nor  in 
any  great  Quantity  ;  for  the  aftringent  Earth,  that 
is  the  Bafis  of  Alum,  retains  the  acid  Salt  fo  firm¬ 
ly,  that  the  Fire  cannot  feparate  them  ;  and  the 
Refiduum  of  the  Diftillation  will  cryftallize  into 
Alum  again,  if  diffolved  in  Water.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  Alum  confifts  of  an  acid  Salt  of  the 
Vitriolick  kind,  and  an  aftringent  Earth  very 
clofely  united  together.  1 

The  Afoefus,  or  Earth  Flax,  is  the  Amianthus 
five  AJleJlus,  Ind.  Med.  8.  Lapis  Amianthus , 
Matth.  1387.  Latt.  118.  It  is  remarkable  for 
bearing  the  Fire  unhurt  ;  but  is  never  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine. 

As  to  the  vegetable  Afhefus  of  our  Author,  1 
judge  him  to  be  a  Man  of  great  Veracity,  there¬ 
fore  cannot  think  he  would  propagate  a  Falfhood 
knowingly  :  But  I  fuppofe  he  was  impofed  on  by 
the  Perfon  who  pretended  to  have  gathered  what 
he  gave  him  from  a  Plant.] 
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Of  BITUMENS. 


PREFACE. 

The  Word  Bitumen  properly  fignifies  a  fat ,  fulphureous,  inflammable  Matter ,  which  is 
found  of  different  Colours  and  Conflflence ,  either  within  the  Earth ,  or  upon  it ,  or  fwim- 
tning  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  Of  thefe  we  have  fever al  Sorts ,  fome  hard , 

Coft,  and  fome  liquid ,  like  Oil.  The  hard  Bitumens  that  we  fell ,  «ro  Yellow  Amber, 
Black  Amber,  or  Jet;  Jews  Pitch,  natural  artificial  ;  Pit  Coal,  Kennal  Coal,  or 
Black  Stone,  and  Sulphur.  The  foft  Sorts  are  Naphtha,  the  Bitumen  of  Colao,  of 
Syrnam,  and  Copal  Bitumen.  The  liquid  are  Naphtha  of  Italy,  and  the  Petroleum, 
or  Rock  Oil.  Of  all  which  hereafter  in  their  Turns. 


i.  Of  Amber. 

Pomet.  A  MBER,  to  which  the  Antients 
have  given  the  Name  of  Succinum, 
or  Carabe,  is  a  Bitumen  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  being  either  white  or  yellow.  This 
Bitumen  is  liquid  when  it  is  in  its  natural  Place 
of  Produdtion  ;  but  as  it  comes  from  thence,  it 
hardens,  and  becomes  fuch  as  we  fee:  And  as  it 
pafTes  from  its  Recefles  in  the  Earth,  in  a  State  of 
Fluidity,  fwimming  upon  the  Waters,  it  is  apt  to 
carry  with  it  what  is  in  its  Way  ;  which  is  the 
Reafon  we  find  many  extraneous  Bodies  in  our 
Amber  ;  alfo  not  hardening  all  at  once,  but  by  De¬ 
grees,  a  great  many  Infedts  flick  to  it,  and  there 
die.  Moft  of  the  Yellow  Amber  we  have  is  found 
upon  the  Banks  of  certain  fmall  Rivers,  running 
into  the  Baltick  Sea,  in  the  Ducal  Pruffla.  It  is 
alfo  found  upon  the  Sands,  which  have  been  caft 
up  by  the  Winds,  and  is  a  Commodity  which 
brings  no  inconfiderable  Profit  to  the  King  of 
Prujfla,  for  he  raifes  above  20,000  Crowns  per 
Annum  from  thofe  Places  where  it  is  found,  over 
and  above  tire  great  Charge  they  are  at  in  fecuring 
and  preferving  it  from  others  ;  fo  that  it  necef- 
farily  follows, "that  this  Yellow  Amber  yields  a  yearly 
Rent  of  more  than  1 00,000  Livres. 

What  I  fay  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  thofe 
who  do  not  know  the  great  Ufe  there  is  of  Amber 
in  China ,  and  amongft  the  Savages,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  ;  but  the  greateft  Confumption  of  it  is  in 


Auflria,  Germany ,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Venice  ;  and  the  Venetians  were  the 
firft  that  brought  it  into  fuch  a  Vogue  and  Fafhion 
thereabout,  there  being  few  People  in  Lombardy , 
or  all  along  the  Po,  but  wear  Amber  Necklaces, 
believing  they  keep  them  from  Quinfies,  and  other 
ill  Efredts  of  the  Neck  and  Throat,  to  which  they 
are  very  fubjedb,  by  Reafon  of  the  bad  Waters 
they  are  forced  to  drink  in  thofe  Parts  :  Hiftory 
alfo  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  made  fuch  Ac¬ 
count  of  it,  that  Nero  caufed  great  Quantities  of 
it  to  be  imported  ;  but  no  where  is  Amber  more 
efteemed  and  valued  than  in  Poland  and  the  Lower 
Hungary,  a  pretty  handfome  Piece,  without  Fault 
or  Flaw,  being  there  as  valuable,  and  preferred 
even  to  Gold  ;  fuch  Lovers  and  Admirers  of  this 
Commodity  are  they.  As  for  France,  it  is  by  no 
means  fo  much  in  Elleem  there,  though  it  was  not 
many  Years  ago  that-  all  People  of  Quality  and 
Fafhion  wore  Necklaces  of  it;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
become  fo  vulgar,  that  none  but  Servants  make  ufe 
of  it.  Befidcs  the  great  Ufe  of  Yellow  Amber  for 
Trinkets,  Lfc.  it  is  of  Ufe  in  Medicine,  not  only 
to  powder,  but  to  draw  a  Tindture,  a  Spirit,  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  and  an  Oil,  from,  and  to  make  a  Var- 
niih  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Amber  ought  to  be  clear  and  tranfparent,  capa¬ 
ble  of  attradting  Straws,  whence  comes  its  Name 
of  Carabe,  which  in  the  Perflan  Language  fignifies 
draw  Straw.  When  it  is  defigned  for  any  Piece 
of  Workmanlhip,  or  to  powder,  it  fhould  be 

white  ; 
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white  ;  but  when  it  is  to  undergo  the  Fire,  it 
matters  not  of  what  Colour  it  be,  provided  it  is 
genuine  Amber  ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  that  fell 
the  Copal  of  America  for  it,  but  it  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it,  the  Copal  being  in  Pieces  of  the 
Bignefs  and  Figure  of  Gum  Araback,  and  the 
true  Carabe  ordinarily  in  great  Lumps,  and  alfo 
moft  commonly  in  a  fort  of  Film  or  Skin,  which 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  Matrix  for  it;  and  then  again 
Amber  burnt  at  the  Candle  fends  forth  an  exceed¬ 
ing  flrong  Smell  ;  and  moreover,  as  hath  been 
noted,  will  attrait  Straw,  which  Copal  will  not 
do.  Some  have  allured  me  that  Yellow  Amber  is 
counterfeited  with  Turpentine  and  Cotton,  or 
with  Yolks  of  Eggs  and  Gum  Araback  :  But  as 
this  fort  of  falfe  Amber  would  be  worth  little  or 
nothing,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  need  fear 
its  being  adulterated  with  thofe  Things. 

Amber  is  powdered  upon  a  Porphyry,  and  re¬ 
duced  into  Cakes,  which  are  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick,  particularly  to  reftrain  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
to  flop  Dyfenteries  and  other  Lafks  ;  Dofe  from 
ten  to  thirty-fix  Grains  in  any  appropriate  Vehicle. 
Alfo  from  Powder  of  Amber ,  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
is  drawn  a  yellow  Tinfture,  endowed  with  a  great 
many  good  Qualities,  efpecially  in  apoplefitick  and 
epileptick  Fits,  and  paralytick  Cafes,  taken  from 
ten  Drops  to  a  Drachm  in  any  agreeable  Liquor: 
Some  difl'olve  pure  fine  Camphire  in  this  Tinfture 
to  make  what  Monfieur  Soleyfel  calls  the  Flaming 
Balfam ,  and  recommends  for  Wounds,  Bruifés,  or 
cold  Humours  in  Horfe  or  Man,  which  may  be 
foen  deferibed  in  his  Book,  Page  274. 

Karabe,  Succinum ,  Eleflrum,  Ambra 
Lcmery.  Citrina ,  or  Yellow  Amber ,  is  a  hard  Mat¬ 
ter,  like  a  Stone,  yellow,  citrine  or 
white,  of  a  fine,  fhining,  tranfparent  Colour,  that 
is  brought  from  the  Ducal  PruJJia  in  Pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Shapes  and  Sizes  :  This  Amber  is  thrown  by 
the  Waves  of  the  Baltick  Sea  up  the  Rivers  of 
PruJJia ,  efpecially  by  certain  Winds.  They  like- 
wife  find  both  the  liquid  and  folid  on  the  Banks  of 
feveral  little  Rivers,  and  upon  the  Brooks  that  are 
about  the  fame  Sea;  that  which  is  liquid,  hardens 
in  a  little  Time,  and  becomes  folid  as  the  other. 

Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  Nature  and  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Amber.  The  Antients  believed  that  it  was 
a  Mixture  of  Gum  and  Refin  that  flowed  from 
Poplars,  Pines,  or  Firs,  which  being  confufedly 
carried  by  the  Winds  into  the  Baltick  Sea,  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Salt,  and  was  elaborated  or 
worked  up,  and  then  thrown  by  the  W aves  upon 
the  Banks  of  the  Rivers.  This  Notion  is  rejsSi- 
ed  by  the  modern  Authors,  who  have  all  writ  that 
Succinum,  or  Amber ,  is  a  Bitumen  or  Juice  of  the 
Earth,  which  the  Sea  has  raifed  up,  and  the  W aves 
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thrown  afhore  about  the  Ducal  PruJJia,  where  it 
is  formed,  and  hardens  after  the  Manner  we  fee  it 
in.  I  myfelf  followed"  this  laft  Opinion  in  iny 
Book  of  Chymiftry  :  But  as  I  have  been  convinced 
fince  by  feveral  Circumftances,  I  have  changed  my 
Opinion,  and  found  that  the  Thoughts  of  the  An¬ 
tients,  on  this  Subject,  were  preferable  to  thofe  of 
the  Moderns:  For  firfl  of  all.  Travellers  know 
that  about  the  Baltick  Sea,  on  the  Coaft  of  Sweden, 
there  grow  abundance  of  Poplars,  Pines,  and  Firs, 
from  which  there  flows  in  Summer  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Gum  and  Refin,  which  is  partly  blown  into 
the  Sea  by  the  Winds. 

In  the  next.  Place,  the  Subfiance,  the  Colour, 
and  the  Tranfparency  of  that  refinous  Gum,  rc- 
fcmble  much  thofe  of  Amber-,  for  we  have  Gum 
Copal  brought  us  that  flows  from  Poplars,  in  the 
Antilles  IJles,  and  has  no  other  Elaboration  than 
what  it  receives  from  the  Torrent  of  the  Water 
in  the  Rivers,  from  whence  they  take  it,  as  has 
been  Laid  in  its  proper  Place  ;  and  it  is  fo  like  Ka  - 
rabè,  that  thofe  who  know  it  not  well  may  eafily 
be  deceived  ;  from  whence  it  is  called,  Falfe  or 
Counterfeit  Karabe.  Amber  indeed  is  fomething 
harder,  of  a  higher  Colour,  more  tranfparent  and 
refplendent  than  Gum  Copal,  but  thefe  Perfections 
come  from  the  Salt  that  is  mixed  in  it,  a  long  Fer¬ 
mentation  and  Working  it  meets  within  the  Sea, 
befides  the  Mixture  of  the  Pine  Refin  with  the 
Refin  of  Poplar,  CsV.  In  the  third  Place,  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  drawn  from  the  true  Karabe  by 
Chymifhy,  are  likewife  thofe  that  are  taken  from 
Gum  Copal. 

Chufe  your  Amber  in  fine,  large,  hard  Pieces, 
clear  and  tranfparent,  that  will  atrrafil  or  draw  to 
itfelf  Straws,  and  feveral  other  little  light  Bodies, 
when  the  Amber  is  rubbed  in  your  Hand,  or  other- 
wife,  and  applied  near  the  fame.  The  white  Ka¬ 
rabè  is  preferable  to  the  yellow,  but  the  Difference 
is  not  confiderable  :  They  ufe  both  forts  to  make 
Necklaces,  Bracelets,  and  little  Cabinets,  with 
feveral  other  Nick-nacks  that  are  carried  into 
Perfia,  China,  and  Turkey,  where  the  Natives 
efteem  them  as  great  Rarities.  They  likewife 
make  Amber  N"ecklaces  in  Aujlrta,  Germany,  in 
Venice,  and  fometimes  in  France. 

In  Pieces  of  Amber  there  are  fometimes  found 
Spangles,  Leaves  of  Trees,  or.  little  Infers  ;  as 
Spiders,  Ants,  Flies,  Gfc.  This  Circumftance  has 
given  Occafion  to  Natural  ills  to  enquire  how  thefe 
little  Bodies  become  inclofed  in  the  Amber-,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Difficulty  is  eafy  to  refulve, 
fince  from  the  Opinions  given,  touching  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Amber,  it  has  been  thought  neceflkry  to 
admit  that  the  SuMfance  of  it  was  fome  time  li¬ 
quid  or  foft  before  it  hardened  ;  that  during,  that 
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l  ime,  thefe  fmall  Bodies  adhered  to  it,  as  to  Glue, 
and  were  wrapped  up  in  it,  or  rather  were  cover¬ 
ed  and  enclofed  therein  by  the  Addition  of  frelh 
Matter  of  the  fame  kind  ;  fo  that  when  the  Whole 
was  hardened,  thefe  little  Bodies  remained  wholly 
embalmed,  as  we  now  fee  them. 

The  Karabè  contains  in  it  a  great  deal  of  Oil 
and  volatile  acid  Salt;  it  flops  the  Flux  of  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  Hemorrhage,  and  Gonorrhoea ,  and  refills  Poi- 
lbn  :  1  he  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  half  a 
Drachm  ;  they  likewife  burn  it  over  the  Fire  to 
receive  the  Fume  of  it,  which  checks  the  Violence 
of  Rheum  from  the  Head,  and  Catarrhs.  Karabè 
is  a  Pcrftan  Name  that  fignifies  draw  Straw  ;  and 
they  have  given  this  Name  to  Amber ,  becaufe  it 
attracts  Straws,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  a  little 
rubbed  in  the  Hand.  The  Rcafon  of  that  Effedt 
proceeds  from  this,  that  the  fubtil  and  infenfible 
Particles  of  the  Matter  having  been  put  into  motion 
with  fome  kind  of  Heat  that  follows  the  Fridlion, 
they  emit  on  all  Sides  their  Effluvia ,  and  fcatter 
them  in  the  Air  within  their  Circumference  ;  but 
as  they  lofe  their  Motion  according  to  the  Diflance 
they  are  from  their  Center,  they  become  fo  much 
weaker,  and  are  on  all  Sides  repelled  by  the  Air  ; 
and  in  their  Return  they  flick,  by  their  Vifcofity, 
to  a  Straw,  or  any  other  light  Body  they  meet 
with  in  their  way,  and  drag  it  along  with  them. 
1  he  fame  Effedt  happens  to  feveral  other  Sub- 
fiances,  which  are  rubbed  after  the  fame  manner, 
as  W  ax,  Suet,  and  divers  Gums.  This  is  called 
Succinum ,  from  Succus ,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Juice  of  the  Poplar,  or  of  the  Earth. 

Of  the  Spirit  and  Oil  of  Amber. 

Pome!.  From  Amber  grofly  powdered,  put  into 
a  Glafs  or  Earthen  Retort,  may  be  drawn 
a  reddifh  Spirit,  and  greenifh  fetid  Oil. 

The  Spirit  of  Amber  is  efleemed  an  excellent 
Aperitive  or  Deobflruent,  and  very  good  againfl 
the  Scurvy,  taken  in  any  Liquor,  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  Drops. 

As  for  the  Oil ,  it  is  chiefly  in  ufe  to  allay  and  drive 
down  Vapours,  being  put  upon  Silk  or  Cotton, 
and  rubbing  the  Wrifls,  or  Pulfe,  or  Nofe  there¬ 
with.  If  you  would  have  this  Oil  of  a  fine  clear 
reddifh  Colour,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mix 
with  it  a  little  Earth  or  Sand,  and  to  diftil  it  again. 

Thofe  that  would  have  a  volatile  Salt,  or  Spirit , 
or  Oil  of  Amber ,  may  perform  all  the  three  Ope¬ 
rations  very  well  with  a  Glais  Retort  and  a  Sand- 
heat.  As  for  the  volatile  Salt,  if  you  find  it  not 
good  and  fine  enough,  you  need  only  put  it  in¬ 
to  a  fmall  V  ial  or  Glafs  Bottle,  and  lublime  it 
upon  a  gentle  Fire,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well 


flopt  ;  for  this  is  a  ticklifh  Commodity,  that  will 
evaporate  and  lofe  itfelf  in  the  Air,  and  that  which 
you  will  find  in  the  Retort,  is  of  a  fine  fhining 
Black,  refembling  the  Bitumen  of  fudœay  or  Jeivs 
Pitch. 

[  Amber  is  the  Succinum ,  Worm.  31.  Char  It.  Foff. 
14.  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  403,  tAc.  It  were  alrnofl  an 
endlefs  Work  to  recount  the  various  miflaken 
Opinions  about  the  Origin  of  Amber ,  but  the  true 
Account  of  it  is.  That  it  is  a  bituminous  mineral 
Juice,  formed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  liquid 
at  firft,  but  afterwards  concreted  into  a  hard  ftony 
Subllance  ;  for  in  feveral  Parts  of  France ,  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  Provence ,  it  is  dug  cut  of  the  Mountains, 
as  likewife  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  all  this  is  of 
the  dark  and  leaft  valuable  kind  ;  the  befl  is  found 
in  Pruffia ,  where  it  is  of  two  kinds,  one  dug  out 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  other  found  on  the  Sea- 
fhores,  which  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  Hartman ,  who  has  wrote  an  accurate  Hillory 
of  Amber ,  is  of  opinion,  that  all  Pruffia  and  Pome~ 
rania  Hand  upon  a  Bed  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  always 
met  with  there,  in  digging  Pits,  in  great  Quanti¬ 
ties,  and  fometimes  very  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth.  The  chief  Amber  Mines  are  near  the  Sea- 
coall  of  Pruffia  ;  and  from  the  Shore  where  they 
are  fituated,  a  Hill  rifes,  made  up  of  a  cortical 
Subftance  like  the  Barks  of  Trees,  piled  one  on 
another  ;  under  this  is  found  a  Stratum  of  a  kind 
of  foil'd  Wood,  which  Hartman  believes  to  be  the 
Matrix  of  Amber ,  becaufe  a  great  Quantity  of  it 
is  contained  in  the  Veins  of  this  Wood;  and 
wherever  Amber  is  found  by  digging,  this  Sub- 
Itance  is  always  found. 

The  Amber  which  is  gathered  on  the  Sea-Ihores 
comes  from  the  fucciniferous  Hills,  beat  to  pieces 
by  the  flormy  Sea,-  and  walhed  on  the  Beech. 

As  for  the  Choice  of  Amber ,  it  Ihould  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ufe  it  is  for  ;  if  it  be  to  make  the 
Oil  the  Yellow  is  properell,  becaufe  it  contains 
moll  ;  the  White  has  lefs  Oil,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  chofen,  if  wanted,  for  the  volatile  Salt  ;  the 
Brown  is  loaded  with  Earth,  therefore  not  to  be 
ufed  on  any  Occafion  but  in  want  of  the  others.] 

2.  Of  the  Black  Amber,  or  Jet. 

JE  T,  which,  with  good  Reafon,  may  Pomet. 

be  called  Succinum  Nigrum ,  or  Black 
Amber ,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Bitumen ,  found  in  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth  ;  it  is  a  fulphureous  Foffil, 
very  hard,  and  of  a  glillering  or  Ihining  Black, 
found  in  feveral  Places  of  Europe ,  as  well  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Sweden ,  as  in  Ireland  ;  as  alfo  in  France , 
between  St.  Bcaume  and  Toulon  ;  and  in  Ireland  it 
is  fo  common,  that  as  you  go  along  you  may  fee 
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Veins  of  it  running  through  the  Stones  and  Rocks. 
Some  Authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Jet  is  the  Yel¬ 
low  Amber  diverted  of  its  Oil,  drawn  out  by  the 
fubterranean  Fires,  and  that  from  thence  proceed 
Naphtha  and  Petroleum  ;  which  does  not  feem  very 
repugnant  to  good  Sente. 

Jet  is  of  a  like  Ufe  with  Yellow  Amber  for  Or¬ 
naments  and  Decoration  ;  but  in  Medicine  it  is 
only  made  ufe  of  for  its  Oil,  which  ferves  for  the 
fame  Purpofes  as  that  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  be  of 
a  fhining  Black,  2s  the  Proverb  befpeaks  it. 

Gagates ,  in  French ,  Gejl,  Jays,  or 
L  emery.  Jay  et,  and  in  Engii/h,  Jet,  is  a  bitu¬ 
minous  Stone,  that  is  hard,  black,  and 
fmooth,  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  as  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden ,  Provence,  and  Ireland,  in  the  Stone 
Quarries  amongft  the  Rocks  ;  it  yields  a  good  deal 
of  Oil,  and  a  little  volatile  penetrating  Salt. 

Some  People  are  of  opinion  that  Jet  is  an  Am- 
ber  whole  volatile  Parts  have  been  feparated  by 
the  fubterranean  Fires,  and  become  what  we  call 
Petroleum.  Chufe  fuch  as  is  neat,  hard,  and  of  a 
fine  fhining  Black  ;  it  difeuffes,  is  emollient,  ex¬ 
pels  Wind,  and  allays  Vapours.  The  Dofe  from 
-  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm.  The  Name  comes  from 
Gaga,  a  River  and  City  of  Lycia ,  from  whence 
Jet  is  fometimes  brought. 

[Jet  is  the  Lapis  Gagates,  Char  It.  FoJJ.  14. 
Gagates,  Worm.  31.  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  418.  It  is  a 
cruftaceous  and  almoft  ftony  folfil  Subftance,  much 
like  the  Cannai  Coal  in  Appearance,  but  differing 
from  it,  in  that  it  has  a  bituminous  Smell,  is 
harder,  and  burns  almoft  like  Pitch,  fending  out 
a  thick  black  Smoke.  It  had  its  Name,  Gagates, 
from  Gage  or  G  agis,  a  Town  in  Lycia,  from 
which  it  ufed  to  be  brought,  but  is  now  too  com¬ 
mon  to  need  fending  fo  far  for.] 

Of  Jews  Pitch. 

Pomet.  H  E  Jews  Pitch,  or  Afphaltum,  is  a 
1  Bitumen,  folid,  brittle,  and  black, 
fomething  refembling  black  Pitch,  inflammable  and 
fulphureous,  found  fwimming  upon  the  Waters 
of  the  Lake  where  heretofore  flood  the  Cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ,  called  the  Dead  Sea,  or  La- 
cus  Afphaltites  (from  whence  alfo  it  has  its  Name 
of  Afphaltum )  the  Word  Afphaltites  fignifies  the 
Lake  of  AlluranCe,  being  fo  very  ftrong,  that  every 
thing  almoft  fwims  that  is  thrown  into  it  ;  and  it 
is  called  Mare  Mortuum ,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  becaufe 
no  Filh  or  other  Beaft  can  live  in  it,  through  the 
extreme  Saltnefs,  Bitternefs,  and  noyfome  Smell  of 
its  Waters  ;  but,  in  Recompence,  there  are  great 
Quantities  of  this  Bitumen  found  floating  thereup¬ 


on  like  Greafe  or  Fat,  of  which  the  Coafters,  who 
are  Arabs,  make  very  confiderable  Advantage  ;  it 
being  what  they  ufed  to  lay  upon  and  befmear  their 
Ships  and  Boats  with,  as  the  Northern  Nations  do 
with  common  Pitch  :  And  one  Thing  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  when  this  Lake  is  very  full  of  this 
Bitumen,  there  arifes  fuch  a  Stench  in  the  Air,  that 
the  Inhabitants  thereabout  are  ncceffitated  to  gather 
it  and  put  it  afhore;  and  fo  noyfome  at  that  Time 
is  the  Smell,  that  all  Birds  that  fly  over  it  fall  down 
dead  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  the  People  in 
the  neighbouring  Places  are  fo  fhort  lived. 

The  Bitumen  of  Judaa,  or  Afphaltum ,  fo  much 
refembles  the  beft  black  Stockholm  Pitch,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  ftrong  Smell  of  Pitch,  and  that  it  is 
not  fo  hard  as  the  Afphaltum ,  no  one  could  diftin- 
guifh  the  one  from  the  other. 

I  he  principal  Ufe  of  this  Bitumen  is  to  make 
the  fine  fhining  Blacks  of  China  :  It  is  alfo  of  fome 
Ufe  in  Medicine,  for  that  it  enters  the  Compofition 
of  the  Venice  ’Treacle  ;  for  which  Purpofe  it  needs 
no  other  Preparation  than  to  be  true  or  genuine, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  a  moft  beautiful,  fhining,  polifhed 
Black,  reflecting  the  Image  of  the  Sun,  and  of  no 
manner  of  Smell  :  See  that  it  be  not  adulterated, 
or  mixed  with  Black  Pitch ,  which  is  what  is  called 
the  Artificial  or  Factitious  Piffafphaltum  ;  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  difeover  this  artificial  Bitumen , 
being  of  a  very  bafe  Black,  and  a  ftrong  Smell. 
It  is  a  Miftake  to  believe,  as  fome  Authors  do, 
particularly  Monfieur  Furitiere,  that  we  have  no 
Bitumen  of  Judcea  brought  us  now-a-daysr;  and 
that  the  Apothecaries,  inftead  of  it,  fell  a  Compo¬ 
fition  which  they  make  of  Pitch  and  the  Oil  of 
Petre-,  a  thing  that  does  not  ftand  to  Reafon,  nor 
can  I  conceive  Apothecaries  to  be  fuch  Knaves  and 
Fools  to  do  any  fuch  thing,  fince  the  true  Bitu¬ 
men  is  reafonable  enough  in  its  Price  :  So  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  thefe  Scriblers,  and 
all  fuch  as  have  undertaken  to  write  of  Drugs 
without  underftanding  them  well,  to  have  been 
filent  ;  for  they  have  made,  and  ftill  do  make, 
horrid  Blunders  about  quid  pro  quo,  or  in  fubfti- 
tuting  fuccedaneous  Drugs  or  Medicines  ;  which 
is  a  Matter  that  much  concerns  the  King  and  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Bitumen  Judaicum,  Bitumen  Babylo- 
lonicum ,  Afphaltus,  is  a  folid,  brittle,  Lemery. 
black  Matter,  refembling  Black  Pitch, 
that  is  fulphureous  and  inflammable,  and  in  burn¬ 
ing  fends  forth  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Smell  :  It  is 
found  fwimming  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Lake,  or 
Afphaltite  Sea,  otherwife  called  the  Dead  Sea , 
where  flood  fome  time  the  Cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  This  Bitumen  is  caft  up  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Nature  of  liquid  Pitch,  from  the  Earth 
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that  lies  under  this  Sea,  and  being  thrown  upon 
the  Water,  it  fwims  like  other  fatty  Bodies,  and 
is  condenfed  by  little  and  little  through  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Salt  that  is  in  it. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  are  conftrained 
to  take  it  from  thence  and  carry  it  afhore,  not 
only  becaufe  it  brings  them  Profit,  but  alfo  be- 
caufe  the  Lake  being  too  much  loaded  with  this 
Bitumen ,  yields  a  {linking  and  malignant  Smell, 
which  fpoils  the  Air,  aff'edts  their  Health,  and 
Ihortens  their  Days  :  The  Birds  that  fly  a-crofs  it 
fall  down  dead  ;  and  it  is  called  the  Dead  Sea ,  be* 
caufe  of  the  Stench,  Bitternefs,  and  excefiive  Salt- 
nefs  of  it;  fo  that  neither  Filh  or  any  other  Crea¬ 
ture  can  live  upon  it.  The  Arabs  ufe  this  Bitu¬ 
men  of  Judaa  to  pitch  their  Ships  as  we  do  com¬ 
mon  Pitch,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Embalming  of  the  Antients. 

Chufe  fuch  as  is  clean,  of  a  fine  fhining  Black, 
folid,  and  harder  than  Pitch,  having  no  Smell  but 
when  it  is  held  to  the  Fire;  take  Care  it  be  not 
mixed  with  Pitch,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
Smell  :  They  ufe  this  to  make  your  fine  Ihining 
Blacks  of  China.  It  yields  a  good  deal  of  Sulphur, 
partly  exalted  with  volatile  Salt  and  a  little  Earth  ; 
it  fortifies,  and  refills  Putrefaction,  refolves,  atte¬ 
nuates,  and  cleanfes  cicatrized  Wounds,  and  is  ufed 
externally  and  internally. 

It  is  iuppofed  that  the  Word  Bitumen  comes 
from  the  Greek  Word  Trim;,  which  fignifies  a  Pine , 
and  which  has  been  changed  by  Corruption,  the  rt 
being  altered  into  a  /3,  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
nounced  it  Bitumen ,  inllead  of  Bitumen:  This 
Etymology  is  taken  from  the  Opinions  of  the  An¬ 
tients,  that  the  Bitumen  of  'Judaa  was  a  Pitch 
that  flowed  from  Pines,  and  feveral  other  Trees 
about  the  Lake  of  Sodom:  So  were  the  Jews  of 
that  Opinion  before  :  The  Prophet  Efdras ,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ,  fays,  that  the  Earth 
is  founded  upon  Pitch  and  Heaps  of  Afhes. 

[  Jews  Pitch  is  the  Bitumen  Judaicum ,  Worm.  31. 
CLarlt.  FoJJ.  14.  Bitumen  nigrum  crajjum ,  Kent?n. 
2 1 .  Bitumen  Judaicum  afphaltum ,  Mont.  Ex.  1 2.  It 
is  a  Bitumen  formed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  :  It 
is  found  in  many  Places  ;  but  the  bell  is  that  fwim- 
ming  on  the  Dead  Sea  :  And  there  is  no  queflion 
of  its  being  thrown  up  into  it  by  the  Earth,  fince 
all  the  Hills  there  about  are  full  of  it,  and  Pieces 
of  two  Feet  length  are  dug  up  black  as  Jet,  and 
hard  enough  to  bear  polilhing  like  Marble.  Her¬ 
man  alfo  found  of  it  on  an  Ifland  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Diofcorides  directs  us  to  make  Choice  of  that 
which  Ihines  like  Purple,  and  to  rejecSl  what  is 
black,  as  foul,  and  of  no  value.  How  far  his  Di- 
rections  agree  with  what  we  now  receive  of  it,  is 


not  eafy  to  fay,  for  it  is  always  quite  black,  but 
when  broken,  and  held  to  the  Light,  is  of  a  red- 
difh  or  Saffron  Colour.  It  is  at  prefent  very  fel- 
dom  feen  in  the  Shops,  and  we  are  obliged  to  ufe 
the  Pijfafphaltum  in  its  Place  ;  but  not  the  arti¬ 
ficial  Pijfafphaltum ,  which  is  made  of  common 
Pitch,  Gfc.  but  a  genuine,  mineral,  bituminous 
Subftance,  named  by  our  Author  in  the  Chapter  of 
Naphtha  hereafter,  called  FoJJil  Pitch ,  the  PiJJaf- 
phaltos  Nativum ,  Schrod.  4.  208.  PiJJafphaltumy 
Worm.  Muf  30.  Charlt.  FoJJ.  141.  This  is  found 
in  the  Campania  of  Rome,  oozing  through  the 
Crannies  of  the  Rocks  like  Tar  ;  as  alfo  in  Au¬ 
vergne  in  France ,  and  about  Epidaurus  in  Morea , 
where  it  is  waffled  from  the  Mountains  by  the 
Rivers,  and  formed  into  black  hard  Glebes.  Its 
Virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  it  is  what  is  almoft  conftantly  fold  in  its 
Place.] 

4.  Of  Pit  Coal. 

pARTH,  or  Pit  Coal,  is  a  fort  of  ftony  Pomet. 

Bitumen-,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  Farriers 
and  other  forts  of  Smiths  to  heat  their  Iron.  That 
of  England  is  efteemed  the  bell,  though  there  are 
fome  that  fay  ours  of  Auvergne  comes  very  little 
behind  it;  it  is  made  a  great  Traffick,  being  a 
Commodity  much  ufed  in  France-,  the  bell  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  that  which  is  moll  void  of  Sulphur, 
and  consequently  that  which  will  keep  longeft  in 
the  Fire.  Some  wall  have  it  that  this  Stone  Coal 
is  the  Reluit  of  Petroleum  made  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  probable  enough,  fince  out  of  it  may 
be  drawn  an  Oil  altogether  like  the  Oil  of  Petre. 

It  is  called  in  Greek,  Lithanthrax  ; 
in  Latin ,  Carlo  Petra ,  or  Carbo  FoJJilis  ;  Lemery, 
and  in  Englijh,  Coal  ;  and  is  diftinguilhed 
into  Sea  Coal,  and  Pit  Coal,  only  upon  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  that  which  is  generally  carried  by  Sea  j 
all  Coal  being,  properly  Speaking,  Pit  Coal-,  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  England ,  Scotland,  Ireland ,  Ger¬ 
many,  Gfc.  and  is  an  impure  Sulphur,  mixed 
with  many  grofs  and  earthy  Parts,  and  a  vola¬ 
tile  Salt,  being  ftrong,  friable,  and  black  :  In 
Diftillation  it  yields  an  acid  Spirit,  reddilh  Oil, 
black  Balfam,  and  volatile  Salt,  like  Amber;  as 
is  but  too  well  known  to  the  Chymifts  of  this  Age, 
who  adulterate  with  it  mod  of  the  Preparations  of 
their  Shops,  that  are  either  chargeable  or  trouble- 
fome  and  tedious  in  the  Operation.  The  Virtues 
of  this  are  in  a  lower  Degree  like  thofe  of  Amber, 
as  well  internally  as  externally  applied. 

[ Coal  is  the  Lithanthrax ,  Merf.  Pin.  Carbo 
FoJJilis  five  Lithanthrax,  Worm.  31.  It  is  drying 
and  detergent,  and  is  much  oftener  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine 
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dicme  than  the  Phyflcian  imagines»  Lemery  has 
juftly  obferved  the  villainous  Tricks  played  within 
in  Adulterations  by  the  Chymifts  ;  and  thofe  of 
our  Nation  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  French  in 
Inventions  of  that  kind.] 

5-  Of  Terra  Ampelites,  or  Kennel  Coal. 

F  omet,  ft  E RR A  Ampelites ,  or  Kennel  Coal ,  is 

a  dry  Bitumen ,  impregnated  with  Sul¬ 
phur,  that  eafily  fplits  into  Scales,  and  is  reduced 
to  Powder;  it  is  found  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth 
in  many  Places  of  France.  We  have  two  forts  of 
it,  the  one  foft,  the  other  hard,  which  comes  from 
near  Alenfon,  in  the  Province  of  A  laine  ;  the 
Property  of  the  Quarry  whence  it  is  taken  be¬ 
longs  to  a  Curate  of.  a  Parilh,  who  makes  Seven 
or  Eight  hundred  Livres  per  Annum  of  it.  The 
Qyarry  is  forty  or  fifty  Feet  deep;  and  though 
this  is  a  Merchandize  of  low  Price,  yet  they  make 
a  good  Trade  of  it;  there  hardly  being  any  Arti¬ 
ficers  in  Stone  or  Wood,  but  what  make  ufe  of 
it  more  or  lefs.  That  which  is  good  mull  be  lately 
taken  from  the  Mine,  for  when  it  is  Hale  and  old, 
it  refolves  into  a  Powder,  and  becomes  a  Salt¬ 
petre  ;  it  ought  to  be  light,  neither  too  foft  nor 
too  hard.  Some  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Vine 
Earth ,  becaufe  it  kills  or  drives  away  the  Worms 

made  of  this,  whicn  we  are  going  to  fpeak  of  un- 


Choice  of  Live  Sulphur,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
fold  and  made  ufe  of  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Eaith,  let  it  be  tender  or  foft,  friable,  eafy  to  be 
broken,  fmooth,  fhining  without  as  well  as  within- 
and  of  a  fort  of  Moufe  Dun,  or  Grey,  as  free 
from  Gravel  and  Duff  as  po/fible. 

Ehis  fort  of  Sulphur  is  in  L^fe  for  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Operations,  and  certain  Galenical  Compofitions, 
and  pretty  much  ufed  by  Vintners,  who  mix  it 
with  Sugar,  Anis,  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  Cloves, 
&c.  to  fweeten  and  preferve  their  V eiieis. 

Apothecaries  alfo  ufe  it  to  correct  Scammony  by 
the  I  ume  of  it. 

7.  Of  Mineral  Sulphur. 

£jULPHU  R  Mineral  is  a  hard  earthy  Bitumen ,  of 
a  yellow  Colour,  and  bright  enough,  of  a  foetid 
fulphureous  Smell,  eafy  to  be  melted  or  burnt 
and  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
mixt  with  Impurities  it  meets  with  in  the  Mine. 

This  Mineral  Sulphur  comes  from  Mount  Vc~ 
fuvtus  ;  as  to  the  Choice  of  it,,  though  indeed  it 
is  made  but  very  little  Ufe  of,  let  it  be  in  hand- 
fome  Lumps,  of  a  golden  Yellow,  bright  and 
finning,  and  as  little  as  may  be  mixed  with  Earth 
or  other  Filth. 

Its  Ufes  and  Qualities  are  no  other  than  like 


Ampelitis ,  five  P harmacitis ,  the  Black 
Lemevy .  Stone,  or  medicinal  Earth,  is  a  very  bi- 
tuminous  Stone,  black  as  Jet,  fplittino- 
into  Scales,  and  is  eafily  reduced  to  Powder. 
They  get  it  from  a  Quarry  near  Alenfon  in  France. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  one  foft  and  the  other 


der  the  next  Head. 

Of  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  Common  Brim- 
Itone. 

The  common  factitious  Sulphur  or  Pomct. 


1ST  r*  »  pm--  ? 


it  is  proper  to  kill  Worms,  applied  to  the  Belly’ 
and  to  dye  the  Hair  black.  Some  ufe  it  to  deftroy 
Vermin  at  the  Vine  Roots. 

[  Cannai  or  Kennel  Coal ,  is  the  Lapis  Ampelitis 
Galeno ,  Char  It.  Fojf.  14.  Succinum  Nigrum , 
Schwenk ,  Cut.  Fojf.  394.  Terra  Ampelitis^  Worm. 
31.  Terra  Ampelitis  five  Pharmacitis,  qua  jnedici 


Sulphur  melted,  and  by  the  Affiflance  of  ri-ht 
I  rain  Oil  and  Moulds,  call  into  the  Form°in 
which  we  fee  it. 

This  Sulphur  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  good  Qualities,  according  the  Decree 
of  its  Purification,  and  tire  Places  where  it  is 
made  ;  for  that  of  Holland  is  much  better,  and 


utuntur,  Kentm.  3.  It  is  a  Detergent,  and  good  in  more  beautifûî^han^hary  or  that  f 

malignant  Ulcers,  but  not  much  ufed  in  Mrdicine  •  A  '  r  LllU  .1  n,  ,  Venice?  or  that  ot 

near  the  Places  where  it  * .dug  in 

S 1  are  bcautifu1’ 

}  J  they  make  ufe  of  it  all  themfelves 

6.  Of  Sulphur  Vivum,  „  Native  Sulphur. .  &&££  SXhlfLS  Ifc 

large  thick  Rolls,. of  a  golden  Yellow,  light,  eafy 

fn  on  J  _  h  1  1  1  /•  .  O  ?  1 J 


Pomet.  QLLPHUR  Vive  is  a  bituminous  Earth 
,or  Clay  eafily  inflammable,  that  in 
burning  emits  a  fulphureous  Smell  ;  it  is  brought 
us  from  h icily ,  Italy ^  and  other  Places.  As  to  the 
Vol.  II. 


to  break  and  being  held  clofe,  or  gr’afp^d  in  the 
Hand,  and  applied  to  the  Ear,  crackles  and  makes 
a  Noife,  and  at  length  breaks  to  Pieces,  and  beins 
broken,  appears  as  it  were  in  Cryftals,  which  are 

the 
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the  true  Marks  of  that  of  Holland  and  Venice  ;  the  Ar final ,  for  that  Purpofe,  ought  to  difcover  it 
none  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Marseilles  when  it  is  faulty,  that  what  «made  of  it  may  not 
Sulphur,  it  being  little  better  than  a  grey  fort  ot  fall  fhort  of  Expectation.  This  Sulphur  is  u 
Earth  of  late  ;  however,  fince  we  could  have  none-  too  m  whitening  Gauzes,  Stockings,  L  c.  for  n  - 
from  Holland,  they  have  learnt  the  Art  of  well-  thing  blanches  any  Hung  of  oollcn  like 
working  it  there ,  and  I  think  it  has  been .our  own  Fume  or '  “  SA 


Fault  that  wc  have  fuffered  other  Nations  fo  long 
to  run  away  with  the  Profit  of  refining  it  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  Reafon  has  been,  that  no  ^Mer¬ 
chants  have  undertaken  to  write  of  it,  or  enquire 
into  the  Manner  of  doing  it  ;  only  a  few  Phyfi- 
cians,  and  fome  Apothecaries  and  others  that  have 


cians,  anu  -  ~  ...  c 

travelled,  but  underftood  nothing  of  the  Myftery  very  ill  Symptoms 


It  is  alfo  of  confiderable  Ufe  in  Medicine,  as 
well  in  many  Prefcripts,  as  to  perform  a  great 
many  Operations  in  Chymiftry,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter. 

It  is  befides  a  Specifick  in  the  Itch  ;  but  Care 
ought  to  be  ufed,  for  it  now  and  then  produces 


of  Trade,  have  fet  Pen  to  Paper  concerning  it, 
who  acquit  themfelves  but  indifferently,  when  they 
tell  us  that  ordinary  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  com¬ 
mon  Brimftone,  is  made  of  Sulphur  Vive  ; for 
that  would  be  to  turn  Pewter  into  Lead,  fince 
the  latter,  though  natural,  is  more  valuable,  that 
is,  will  fell  dearer  than  the  former,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  be  wrought;  however,  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  difeourage  Authors,  few  Books  being 
fo  ilfwritten,  but  may  contribute,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  to  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge  ;  only 
in  o-eneral  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Subject  one  is 
going  to  treat  of,  ought  to  be  underftood  before 
we  begin  to  write. 

There  are  feveral  other  artificial  Sulphurs,,  as  1 
have  already  taken  Notice,  proceeding  only  from 
die  different  Preparations  of  different  Countries  ; 
as  the  ordinary  Sulphur  of  Alarfeilles  is  in  fmall 


Lemery. 


Sulphur  or  Brimjlone,  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  Carihbee  Blands  of  the  JVeJl- 
Indies ,  and  is  found  alfo  in  Italy,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Sicilia,  and  Melos,  being  generated  of  the 
Fat  and  Refin  of  the  Earth,  filled  with  an  acid 
and  vitriolick  Spirit.  It  is  twofold,  viz.  Natural 
and  Artificial.  The  Roll  Sulphur  is  the  latter  ; 
but  if  you  would  make  right  Oil  of  Sulphur,  you 
muft  chufe  the  Natural,  or  Sulphur  Vivum  -,  but 
if  that  cannot  be  got,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  the 
other,  which  yet  you  are  to  try,  whether  it  eafily 
inflames  and  burns  conftantly;  if  not,  it  is  not 
(mod,  but  is  impure  and  adulterated  with  Refin, 
and  fuch  like  Matters,  whereby  it  becomes  harder 
to  kindle,  and  is  eafily  extinguifhed,  being  Cabal- 
line  Sulphur. 

It  is  a  noble  Mineral  even  before  Preparation, 
and  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  Breaft  and 


as  the  ordinary  Sulphur  ot  marjeuui  ^  » i.  b  '  Difeafes  which  difturb  the 

fameV  k  Ulk  VV„rmS>  open,  cuts,  reKft,  Putre- 
in  targe  anu  nncui  ’  „  ..  .  ,  r_n.: _ .A  nrAvnWpç  Sweat,  and  is  frivei 


the  beft  for  DiftiUation,  as  fhall  be  Ihewn  here 

after.  _  .  u 

There  are  a  great  many  other  natural  Sulphurs, 

befides  the  two  forts  we  ordinarily  make  ule  of, 
but  they  are  not  very  common  with  us,  becaule 
they  come  from  a  great  Way  off,  and  we  have 
them  not  in  large  Quantities 


la.  mv  j  - -  *  i  '  '  ... 

fadtion  and  Poifon,  provokes  Sweat,  and  is  given 
in  Coughs,  Colds,  Phthificks,  Wheefings,  Short- 
nefs  of  °Breath,  ÜV.  Outwardly  applied  it  refolves 
all  hard  Tumours,  cures  corroding  Tetters,  Scabs, 
Itch,  Scurf,  Morphew,  Cffr.  dries  up  old  Sores  and 
Ulcers.  Though  this  being  finely  ground,  is 
fometimes  ufed  internally,  yet  the  Flowers  are 


nol  “  1?‘rg,e  ^-Tdefirâble  is  that  of  9uit-  more  commonly  ufed,  as  being  a  Sulphur  opened 
I  Ire  fir  ft  and  moft  definable  is  that  ot ■  J  whereby  it  is  fitter  for 


to,  of  a  golden  Colour,  and  an  Amber  Figure, 
found  in  great  Abundance  near  the  Gold  Mines.. 

A  fécond  fort  is  that  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  in 
a  yellowifh  grey  Mafs,  altogether  like  that  which 
was  found,  fome  Years  fince,  in  that  Bank  of 
Earth  which  was  levelled  by  St.  Martin  s  Gate  in 

A  third  fort  is  of  Switzerland,  refembling  that 
of  j Quitta  -,  and  many  more  there  are  which  I  fhall 
forbear  to  mention,  there  being  no  Demand  for 


and  purified  from  all  Filth,  whereby  it  is  fitter  for. 
all  internal  as  well  as  external  Ufes. 


Of  Flowers  cf  Sulphur. 


Po?net. 


Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  prepared  of  Sul¬ 
phur  burned  in  Pots  made  for  the  Pur¬ 
pofe,  and  fo  reduced  into  Flowers  as  we  fee. 
The  beft  and  moft  beautiful  Flower  of  Sulphur 
comes  from  Holland-,  but  of  late,  fince  it  has  been 
made  at  Marfeilles ,  Roan,  and  Paris,  we  have  lit- 

,  .  T.  ,,  T»-  tip  thence  The  true  Holland's  Flowers  of  Sul- 

nrhe  Ufe  of  Sulphur  in  Rolls,  or  common  Brim-  tie  tnence.  ,  .  .  . 

ine  urn  oi  ompnu  ’  .  ,  .  . _ .  . ç  j,u..r  were  wont  to  be  brought  us  in  Cakes  that. 


them 
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there  is  no  fuch  now;  and  the  heft  that  we  have 
at  prefent  is  from  Murfeilles ,  which,  though  very 
good,  does  not  come  near  that  I  have  mentioned 
of  Holland ;  it  ought  to  be  in  an  extraordinary  fine 
impalpable  Powder,  of  a  bright  Yellow,  and  of  an 
agreeable  Tafte. 

The  third  fort  is  that  of  Roan.  This  ufually  is 
of  a  whitifh  Yellow,  made  up  of  Sulphur  raifed 
by  a  violent  Fire,  and  Meal  or  W  heat  Flower,  or 
fine  powdered  Starch)  added  to  it)  which  is  all  a 
Cheat.  In  like  Manner  is  that  which  is  generally 
hawked  about,  made  of  the  Powder  of  Holland  Sul¬ 
phur  beaten,  and  palled  through  a  very  fine  Taf- 
fety  or  Silk  Searce  ;  but  the  Cheat  is  eafily  difco- 
vered  by  the  low  Price  this  fpurious  Stuff  is  fold  at. 

Upon  the  whole,  Holland’s  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
are  preferable  to  any  other  ;  next  to  them  thofe  of 
Mar fei lies  ;  and  thefe  are  the  only  two  that  ouHit 
to  be  given  internally. 

The  true  Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  natural  Bal- 
fam  for  the  Lungs,  and  endowed  with  fo  many 
good  Qualities,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
them  all. 

^  Floiver  of  Sulphur  is  alfo  made  after  another 
Manner,  to  wit,  by  adding  to  it  fixed  Salt-petre, 
or  Sal  P olychrejlum ,  which  is  the  Method  we  ufe 
to  make  it  white  ;  but  there  being  little  Demand 
for  this  fort,  it  is  feldom  made,  though  it  be  a  very 
good  Medicine,  and  more  agreeable  to  take  than 
the  abovementioned. 

To  make  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  take 
Lemcry.  Sulphur  grofly  powdered,  half  a  Pound  ; 

put  it  into  a  Glafs  Body,  or  Cucurbit; 
place  it  in  a  fmall  open  Fire,  and  cover  it  with  ano¬ 
ther  Glafs  Body,  or  earthen  Cucurbit  ;  turn  the 
bottom  upwards,  fo  as  that  the  Neck  of  the  lower 
may  enter  into  the  Neck  of  the  upper  ;  change 
the  upper  Cucurbit  every  half  Hour,  fitting  ano¬ 
ther  in  its  Place  ;  adding  likewife,  new  or  frefh 
Sulphur  ;  the  elevated  Flowers  fweep  together  with 
a  Haie  s  Foot,  and  continue  to  do  thus  fo  Ion»  till 
you  have  what  you  define.  Thefe  Flowers°are 
good  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs  ;  Dofe  ten  or 
twelve  Grains  in  any  fit  Syrup,  Pulp,  or  Eleâuary  ; 
outwardly  you  may  mix  them  with  Hog’s  Lard, 
for  Seul  f,  d  etters,  and  the  Itch  ;  but  be  cautious 
of  ufing  it  to  Infants,  efpecially  anoint  not  any 
where  upon  the  Trunk  of  the  Body,  and  efpecially 
the  Belly.  If  your  Sulphur  be  fublimed  with  Sal 
Polychrejl ,  you  will  have  white  Flowers. 

Of  Salt  cf  Sulphur. 

Pomet.  ^  T  he  Salt  of  Sulphur  is  made  feveral 
.  ^  ays>  hut  the  beft  and  eafieft  is  accord¬ 
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whither  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe.  Th  s 
Salt  is  compofed  of  Salt-petre  refined,  and  Spirit 
of  Sulphur,  reduced  by  means  of  a  Retort  with  a 
Sand  Heat,  into  a  white  Mafs,  which  has  many 
good  Qualities;  or  it  may  be  made  with  the  Sal 
Polychrejl ,  or  otherwife,  as  may  be  feen  in  Abun¬ 
dance  of  chymical  Books  which  treat  of  it. 

Salt  of  Sulphur  is  much  in  Ufe  to  temper  and 
allay  the  Heat  of  Fevers;  the  Dofe  is  not  ad- 
jufted,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  give  it  in  any  common 
Drink  to  an  agreeable  Acidity. 

What  Form  one  pleafes  may  be  given  to  this 
Salt  ;  fome  have  it  in  a  Mafs,  others  in  Cry  fiais  ; 
fome  granulated,  and  others  in  Powder,  or,  finally, 
in  Rolls;  which  laft  is  a  curious  Method,  and 
known  but  by  few. 

Of  Magiftery,  or  Milk  of  Sulphur. 

The  Ma  gifler  y ,  or  Milk ,  as  it  is  called,  Pomet. 
of  Sulphur ,  is  made  of  the  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  and  Salt  of  Tartar  boiled  in  Water;  ad¬ 
ding  diftilled  Vinegar  to  precipitate  a  Powder, 
which  when  dried  will  be  white,  and  is  efteemed 
very  good  for  the  Lungs,  and  for  Afthmatick  Per- 
fons. 

If  half  a  Pound  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  Lemery, 
be  mixed  with  a  Pound  and  an  half  of 
Salt  of  Tartar,  or  Pot-alhes,  and  be  boiled  in  two 
Gallons  of  Water  for  fix  or  feven  Hours,  the  Sul- 
phur  will  be  all  diflolved,  and  the  Liquor  become 
J_e<? This  filtred  and  mixed  by  little  and  little  with 
Spirit  of  Vinegar,  or  fome  other  Acid,  prefently 
becomes  white  like  Milk.  Let  it  ftand  to  fettle, 
and  a  white  Powder  will  precipitate,  which  being 
edulcorated  by  five  or  fix  Times  walhing  in  hot 
Water,  and  dried,  is  the  Lac  Sulphuris ,  which  is 
better  than  the  Flowers  for  all  the  Difeafes  afore¬ 
named,  given  from  fix  Grains  to  fifteen.  This  is 
powerful  -againft  all  Manner  of  Catarrhs  and 
Fluxes  of  Rheum  from  the  Head  that  fall  upon 
the  1  hroats  and  Lungs  ;  for  it  confumes  and  dries 
up  all  ferous  and  watry  Superfluities. 

Of  Spirit  of  Sulphur. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  is  a  Liquor  drawn  Pomet 
from  the  green  Sulphur,  by  the  Afliftance 
of  Fire  and  certain  VefTels,  as  Meflieurs  Charas 
Lemery,  &c.  teach  us  ;  and  as  it  is  of  different 
Colours,  according  as  it  is  more  orlefs  diverted  of 
its  Phlegm,  fo  it  has  two  different  Names  aflimied 
it  :  That  which  is  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Vef- 
fels  is  called  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  which  when  good 
ought  to  be  as  clear  as  Rock  Water,  and  of  an 
agieeable  Acidity,  and  which  put  upon  blue  Paper, 
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will  turn  it  red  ;  but  the  beft  and  fureft  Proof  is 
to  deal  with  honeft  Men  for  it. 

The  fécond  fort,  to  which  improperly  the  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Oil  of  Sulphur  has  been  given,  is  the 
former  feparated  from  its  Phlegm  or  fuperfluous 
Humidity,  and  which  has  a  bright  Yellow,  or 
golden  Colour,  and  is  fo  very  ftrong  that  it  cannot 
be  endured  upon  the  Tongue. 

Some  Hawkers  counterfeit  Spirit  of  Sulphur  by 
a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Spirit,  or  rather  Phlegm 
of  Vitriol,  or  with  Water,  adding  a  few  Drops  of 
Jlqua  forth ,  and  fell  it  to  abundance  of  People, 
efpecially  to  Vintners,  who  ufe  a  great  Quantity 
of  it  upon  fome  Occafions. 

Great  Virtues  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit  ^and 
Oil  of  Sulphur  in  Fevers  and  pulmonary  Cafes 

efpecially.  . 

Not  long  fince  it  has  been  difeovered,  that  Spirit, 
or  rather  the  Oil  of  Sulphur,  is  the  only  i  hing 
to  give  Luflre  to  the  Peridot ,  as  will  be  feen  whe.e 
we  treat  of  precious  Stones  ;  and  alfo  to  fix  tne 
Colour  of  the  Everlafting  Flowers,  as  we  call  them. 

Of  Balfam  of  Sulphur. 

Balfam  of  Sulphur  is  made  two  Ways  ;  TV/?, 
with  the  green  or  expreffed  Oil  of  Annifeed,  and 
the  beft  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  melted  or  difi'olved  to¬ 
gether;  which  is  called  Balfajn  of  Sulphur  anni- 
latcd,  and  has  great  Qualities  aferibed  to  it,  as  will 
be  feen  hereafter. 

Monfieur  Char  as  fays,  in  his  Book,  p.  479' 
fome  are  of  opinion  this  Balfam  is  in  Quality  but 
little  behind  the  Natural  Balfam ,  or  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead,  becaufe  it  heats  and  dries  moderately,  and 
refills  Corruption  or  PutrefaClion  ;  it  therefore  is  a 
celebrated  Medicine  in  pe&oral  Cafes,  being  very 
beneficial  in  Coughs,  Afthmas,  Pleurifies,  and 
Ulcers  of  the  Lungs.  It  is  good  alfo  againft  Weak- 
nefles  and  Indigeltions  of  the  Stomach,  reftores 
the  Appetite,  expels  Wind,  eafes  all  forts  of  Cho- 
licks.  It  is  faid  to  be  good  alfo  againft  the  Plague, 
and  all  epidemical  Difeafes,  venereal  EffeCls,  con¬ 
tinual  or  intermitting  Fevers,  and  the  Epilepfy.  It 
may  be  taken  internally,  and  from  three  to  ten  or 
twelve  Drops  ;  and  the  Stomach  or  Navel  may  be 
anointed  therewith  in  any  lllnefs  of  the  former 
Kinds,  or  in  Cholicks,  & c. 

The  diftilled  or  chymical  Oil  of  Annifeed  might 
be  made  ufe  of  for  this  Compofition,  were  it  not 
that  in  the  Operation  it  is  apt  to  evaporate  and 
fly  off,  do  what  you  can,  more  than  the  green  or 
expreffed  Oil. 

The  fécond  Way  or  Method  of  making  it,  is 
with  Oil  of  Walnuts  cold  drawn,  and  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  mixed  together,  which,  by  the  Affiftance 
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of  the  Fire,  is  made  into  a  Balfam  very  good  to  di- 
geft,  difeufs,  or  refolve  any  crude  Fluxion  impaired 
in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  made  ufe  of  by  way  of 
Unction  :  It  is  alfo  the  Bafis  of  Emp.  Sulphurls. 

Some  ufe  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  white  Poppy 
Seed,  or  Turpentine,  inftead  of  Oil  of  Walnuts, 
in  the  Compofition  of  this  Balfam,  in  which  every 
one  may  do  as  feems  beft  to  him. 

Some  again  add  to  this  Balfam,  Myrrh,  Aloes, 
Saffron,  and  the  like. 

Befides  the  Sulphurs  afore-mentioned,  we  have 
a  fort  of  Earth  or  yellow  Stone,  which  Mount  Æt- 
7i a  fends  forth,  called  by  us  Naples  Yellow,  which 
Painters  make  ufe  of  ;  but  this  fort  of  Earth  is 
fcarce  amongft  us  :  The  Marks  of  its  Goodnefs 
are,  that  it  be  fandy,  and  of  as  high  a  Colour  as 
may  be.  This  Earth  is  nothing  but  a  Sulphur  har¬ 
dened  by  the  Fire  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
which  makes  it  dry  and  brittle. 

You  may  make  a  Balfam  of  Sulphur 
in  a  final  1  time,  by  taking  to  one  Part  Lcmery . 
of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  four  or  five  times 
as  much  good  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Oil  Olive,  or 
the  like,  and  boiling  them  in  a  Pipkin,  fo  big,  as  it 
may  be  but  half  full,  till  the  Flowers  are  perfedly 
dilfolved  into  a  blood-red  Balfam;  let  the  Fire  be 
pretty  quick,  yet  not  too  quick,  and  continually 
ftir  it  all  the  while  it  is  making,  till  it  is  cold,  other- 
wife  the  Flowers  will  be  apt  to  coagulate  into  a 
Mafs,  and  fo  you  will  have  no  Balfam.  It  is  good 
againft  Coughs,  Colds,  Afthmas,  Confumptions, 
Ur.  outwardly  applied,  and  is  taken  inwardly  from 
four  Drops  to  twenty. 

[ Sulphur  is  of  various  Kinds;  the  general  Di- 
ftin&ion  is  into  Native  and  Fictitious,  of  both, 
which  Kinds  there  are  a  great  Number  of  Species,, 
differing  in  Colour,  Texture,  and,  in  the  latter 
fort.  Manner  of  Preparation. 

The  different  forts  ufually  kept  in  the  Shops  are 
four,  the  Sulphur  Vive ,  the  Pure  Sulphur,  the  Ca¬ 
balline  Sulphur ,  and  the  common  Roll  Brimftone. 

The  native  Sulphur,  or  Sulphur  vive ,  is  the 
Sulphur  nativum,  Schrod  501.  Sulphur  nativum 
feu  vivum ,  Char  It .  Foff.  12.  S  ulphur  f effile  feu.  vi¬ 
vum  U  nativum.  Worm.  26.  1  his  is  of  various 

Kinds,  but  what  is  commonly  found  in  the  Shops 
is  either  pellucid  and  yellow,  brought  from  Peru, 
Switzerland,  Gfc.  or  opake,  greenilh,  yellowilh, 
or  greyilh  and  like  Clay,  dug  up  near  the  burning 
Mountains  and  fulphureous  Springs  in  many  Places. 
This  laft,  though  not  fo  pure  or  valuable,  is  the 
common  kind  fold  in  the  Shops. 

The  pure  Sulphur  is  the  Sulphur  fafiitium. 
Worm.  26.  Aldr.  Muf  Met.  364.  Charlt.  Foff.  12. 
This  alfo  is  of  many  Kinds,  and  prepared  in  ma¬ 
ny  different  Manners  ;  In  fome  Places  it  is  ob- 

1  tained 
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tained  by  boiling  fulphureôus  Waters,  as  at  Buda 
in  Hungary  ;  in  others,  by  a  kind  of  Sublimation 
from  the  fulphureous  Earth,  as  in  Italy  and  many 
ether  Places  ;  and  in  others,  it  is  extracted  from  a 
kind  of  Pyrites  by  the  Help  of  Fire,  as  about  Lieg e, 
& c.  it  is  then  melted  and  formed  into  Cakes,  or  elfe 
thrown  into  hollow  Cylinders  of  Iron,  rubbed  over 
with  Oil  on  the  Infide,  and  fo  formed  into  Rolls. 
This  is  the  true  factitious  pure  Sulphur  to  be  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  is  either  yellow  orgreenifh  ;  the 
laft  is  proper  for  many  chymical  Preparations,  as 
containing  the  greatefl  Quantity  of  vitriolick  Salt. 

The  Caballine  or  Horfe  Sulphur ,  is  the  Sulphur 
Caballinum  faftitium »  Kent.  9.  Sulphur  nigrum 
Caballinum ,  Worm.  28.  Charlt.  Fojf.  12.  It  is  the 
the  Fœces  of  the  other  Sulphurs,  mixed  with  Steel 
Duff,  or  the  Squammæ  that  fly  oft'  from  Iron  in 
the  hammering,  and  fometimes  formed  into  Cakes 
without  any  Mixture  at  all. 

The  laft  fort,  or  common  Roll  Brimftone,  is 
ufually  a  Mixture  of  Sulphur  and  common  Refin, 
caft  into  Moulds.  This  is  what  is  generally  fold 
by  Grocers  and  the  petty  Druggifts,  but  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

8.  Of  Naphtha,  or  the  Slimy  Bitumen. 

Pomet.  Aphtha  is  a  Bitumen  or  Slime,  found 

’  in  many  Places  of  Europe  :  The 
Name  of  Maltha  was  given  firft  to  a  fort  of  Bitu¬ 
men  found  near  Comagene  in  Syria.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  this  Bitumen  is  fo  glutinous,  that  it  flicks  to 
whatever  it  touches,  from  whence  comes  its  Name 
of  Maltha  ;  and  accordingly  he  relates  fomeftrange 
Stories  of  it,  as  that  at  the  Siege  of  Samozata , 
which  Lucullus  undertook,  it  was  of  great  Advan¬ 
tage  to  thofe  in  the  Town  ;  for  that  as  foon  as  it 
touched  any  of  the  Soldiers  at  whom  they  threw 
it,  it  fet  them  on  fire  in  fuch  fort  as  could  not  be 
extinguifhed  without  throwing  Earth  upon  them, 
being  of  the  Nature  of  other  Bitumens ,  which  the 
more  you  caft  Water  upon  them,  the  more  they 
blaze.  There  is  another  fort  of  Bitumen  found  near 
Ragufa ,  which  has  the  Smell  of,  and  ferves  for  the 
fame  Purpofes  as  common  Pitch,  and  therefore  has 
the  Name  of  Maltha ,  or  Natural  Pijfafphaltum , 
or  Earth  Pitch ,  bellowed,  upon  it  :  But  thefe  two 
forts  being  unknown  to  us,  and  we  having  none 
of  them  in  France ,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  fpeak 
of  that  of  Auvergne  only. 

The  Bitumen  then  of  Auvergne  is  a  fort  of  Pitch, 
of  a  difagreeable  Smell ,  found  between  Cler¬ 
mont  ?  Mtnt-ferren and  Rion,  in  a  Place  called 
Pege-wells ,  where  it  is  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
it  makes  its  way  out  of  the  Earth,  and  caufes  a 
great  deal  of  Uneafinefs  to  Paffengers,  who  when 
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they  tread  on  it  can  hardly  draw  up  their  Feet,  it 
is  fo  flicking,  and  who,  by  reafon  thereof,  are 
are  often  forced  to  leave  their  Shoes  behind  them. 
It  is  this  famous  Drug  the  Huckfters  dry,  and 
then  fell  to  ignorant  Apothecaries,  and  others,  in- 
ftead  of  the  true  Bitumen  of  fudeea ,  though  it  be 
eafily  diftinguifhable  from  it  by  its  ftrong  Smell, 
whereas  the  true  fudeea  Bitumen  is  almoft  without 
any  Smell  at  all  :  It  is  from  its  foetid  Smell,  fome, 
as  to  Ajja  Fœtida,  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Sier- 
cus  Diaboli,  or  Devil’ s-Dung.  There  are  alfo  many 
other  forts  of  Bitumen ,  that  come  from  the  Bow¬ 
els  of  the  Earth  ;  but  we  having  no  Commerce  in 
them,  as  having  none  of  them,  I  fhall  not  trcnble 
myfelf  to  fpeak  any  tiling  about  them, 

[What  our  Author  has  deferibed  here  under  the 
Name  of  Naphtha ,  are  feveral  different  Kinds  of 
the  P  ijfnfphaltum,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  Chapter  of  Bitumen  fudaicum  :  The  true 
Naphtha  is  a  more  fluid  Bitumen ,  and  nearer  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Nature  of  Petrolemn ,  but  not  abfo- 
iutely  the  fame  with  it,  as  fome  have  judged  ;  it 
is  the  Naphtha  Alba  &  Nigra ,  Kcemp.  Amcen.  Ex. 
274.  Napheha,  Worm.  30.  Aldrov  Muf.  Met.  388. 
Pharmacum  Medœ  quibufdam.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Shops,  but  {lands  recorded  for  its  inflam¬ 
mable  Qualities, 

1  he  Maltha  of  the  Antients  was  a  Mixture  of 
this,  and  an  argillaceous  Earth,  which  together 
made  a  kind  of  Cement,  ufed  as  Mortar  in  Build- 
ing;  and,  according  to  Vitruvius ,  this  was  the 
Mortar  ufed  in  building  the  Walls  of  Babylon.'] 

9.  Of  Naphtha  of  Italy. 

r|  '  H  E  Naphtha  of  Italy  is  an  Oil  of  different  Co- 
A  lours,  flowing  principally  from  a  Rock  fituate 
in  the  Valley  of  Monfejtin ,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mo¬ 
dena  ;  and  this  Oil  has  been  known  to  us  but  a  few 
Years  fince,  by  the  means  of  one  Roque  Four  a,  a 
Native  and  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Village  called  Prat , 
near  Briançon ,  in  the  Upper  Dauphiné ,  of  whom  I 
bought  the  different  forts  of  Naphtha  that  I  have 
by  me,  and  from  whom  I  had  the  following  Ac¬ 
count. 

The  Italian  or  Alontfejlin  Naphtha,  comes  from 
a  Rock  which  is  upon  a  Mountain,  whither  it  is 
conveyed  by  fubterranean  Veins,  and  it  is  gather¬ 
ed  in  Oil  of  different  Colours,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  Canals  and  Cauldrons  which  feparate  it  :  7'he 
Duke  of  Sara  and  Darce ,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Arpia  in  Modena ,  to  whom  the  aforefaid  Rock  be¬ 
longs,  have  caufed  Trenches,  and  Copper  Canals, 
or  Pipes,  to  be  made,  which  are  purpofely  placed 
to  receive  the  Oil  as  it  diftils  from  the  Rock,  by- 
means  of  which  it  falls  into  the  Cauldrons,  from 

whence 
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whence  it  is  taken  for  Ufe.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
this  Oil  changes  Colour  according  as  it  is  nearer 
or  farther  oft  from  the  diredt  Light  of  the  Sun  ; 
fo  that  that  which  is  of  the  funny  Side  is  wdiite,  and 
clear  as  Water,  and  mod  efteemed,  that  next  to 
it  clear  and  red  like  Wine,  the  next  yellow,  after¬ 
wards  green  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  which  is  at  the 
other  oppofite  Side  of  the  Rock,  quite  off  from  the 
Sun,  is  black. 

White  Naphtha ,  which  we  commonly  call  Oil 
of  Petre ,  or  white  Rock  Oil,  becaufe  of  its  White- 
nefs,  Clearnefs,  and  Beauty,  is  immifcible  with 
any  1  hing  in  the  World  befides,  being  lighter 
than  whatfoever  can  be  put  to  it,  and  confequent- 
ly  it  will  be  uppermoft  ;  its  ftrong  piercing  Smell 
comes  near  that  of  Sulphur,  which  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  volatile.  It  is  eafy  to  catch  Fire,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  Precaution  to  tliofe  who  fell  it,  to 
be  as  careful  of  it  as  of  Gun-powder. 

'I  he  great  Virtue  of  this  Oil  is  the  Reafon  why 
I  will  not  fay  any  Thing  of  it  here,  but  rather  re¬ 
fer  my  Reader  to  what  the  aforenamed  Roque 
Fcura  has  printed  concerning  it.  As  for  the  red, 
yellow,  and  green  Naphtha ,  they  are  fo  little  in 
Ufe,  that  we  do  not  fee  any  of  them  at  all  :  And 
moreover,  another  Reafon  for  it  may  be,  that 
the  Italians  mix  them  with  the  black  Oil  before 
they  fend  it  to  us  ;  and  this  makes  the  Oil  of  Petre , 
which  we  have  thence,  inftead  of  being  black  and 
thick,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Rock,  to  be  red, 
tranfparent,  and  yellowilh,  and  moderately  ful- 
phureous  in  its  Smell.  And  as  this  Oil  is  pretty 
dear,  fome  counterfeit  it,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
next  Chapter. 

Naphtha ,  Pijfafphaltum  Naturale ,  is 
Lemery.  a  kind  of  foft  or  liquid  Bitumen ,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  very  inflammable,  which 
is  brought  from  feveral  Parts  ;  as  the  Place  where 
antient  Babylon  flood,  and  about  Ragufa  ;  like- 
wife  from  a  certain  Lake  or  Marfh  of  Samofata, 
and  divers  other  Parts.  But  we  have  now  no 
other  Naphtha  brought  but  what  comes  from 
France  and  Italy  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  a  fort  of 
Petroleum ,  or  clear  Oil,  that  is  fometimes  white, 
fometimes  red,  fometimes  yellow,  fometimes 
green,  and  fometimes  black.  It  flows  from  a 
Rock  fituate  on  a  Mountain  near  Montfejlin ,  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Modena.  The  white  is  moft  va¬ 
lued.  The  Bitumens  called  Naphtha  are  almoft  all 
Sulphur  or  Oil  mixed  with  fome  acid  and  volatile 
Salt.  They  are  incifive,  penetrating,  deterftve, 
digeftive,  vulnerary,  and  {Lengthening,  and  fo  are 
prevalent  againft  Pallies,  Weaknefs,  and  Relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Nerves.  Outwardly  applied  they  re¬ 
lieve  the  Tooth- ach  ;  and  diftolved  in  a  Turpen¬ 
tine,  or  vinous  Clyfter,  prevail  againft  Dyfentery 


and  Diarrheea.  Petroleum  is  by  many  ufed  inftead 
thereof. 

[The  Naphtha  of  Italy  is  a  kind  of  Petroleum , 
the  Petroleum  jlavum ,  five  Italicum ,  Ind.  Med.  go . 
It  is  particularly  plentiful  about  Frumetto ,  where 
the  Inhabitants  dig  Wells  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet 
Depth,  till  the  oily  Spring  is  found,  and  there  it  is 
always  mixed  with  Water.  The  Wells  dug  at-; 
the  Foot  of  the  Hill,  furnifh  a  large  Quantity  of 
very  red  Oil  ;  thofe  near  the  top  a  white,  but 
in  much  fmaller  Quantities,  but  which  is  moft: 
efteemed,  and  is  what  they  particularly  call  the 
Naphtha  :  There  is  alfo  a  Rock  in  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try,  near  the  Apennine  Mountains,  where  there  is 
a  conftderable  Spring  of  Water  which  runs  per¬ 
petually  ;  on  which  there  fwims  a  yellow  Oil  of 
of  this  kind  in  very  large  Quantities,  infomuch, 
that  it  is  ufually  gathered  twice  a  Week  by  many 
Pounds  at  a  Time.] 

io.  Of  the  black  Oil  of  Petre,  or  Oil  of 
Gabian. 

rT~1  H  E  Petroleum ,  or  black  Oil  of  G  a-  Pomct, 
bian,  is  a  liquid  Bitumen ,  that  comes 
from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  by  lubterranean 
Channels  is  thrown  upon  the  Waters  of  a  fmall 
River,  near  a  Village  called  Gabian ,  in  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Bezier  in  Languedoc.  Formerly  this 
Oil  was  fo  plentiful  and  common,  that  it  was 
made  but  little  Account  of;  for  conftderable 
Quantities  might  be  gathered  of  it  daily  :  But 
now  Mondays  are  only  fet  apart  for  that  Purpofe; 
and  the  Place  where  it  is,  is  enclofed  with  a  Wall, 
and  guarded  by  a  Man.  And  I  have  been  told  at 
Gabian ,  that  the  Bifhop  makes  a  great  Profit  of 
it,  which  notwithftanding  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was 
heretofore. 

This  Oil  ought  to  be  of  a  middle  Confiftence, 
of  a  ftrong  {linking  Smell,  and  of  Colour  black. 

In  the  Choice  of  it,  one  muft  fee  that  it  be  not 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  thickened  and  coloured  with 
black  Pitch.  The  beft  Way  is  to  buy  it  of  honeft 
reputable  Merchants,  that  would  not  do  an  ill 
Thing,  and  fell  one  Thing  for  another,  and  not 
to  expeeft  it  at  an  under  Price. 

The  black  Oil  of  Petre  of  Italy ,  or  of  Gabian , 
is  fomewhat  in  LTfe  in  Phyfick,  but  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  by  Farriers,  and  thole  that  make  artificial 
Fire- works. 

There  are  moreover  other  forts  of  Oil  of  Petre , 
or  Bitumens ,  found  in  many  Parts  of  the  World, 
as  thofe  of  C.lao,  of  Surinam,  and  Copal ;  but  fincc 
we  have  none  of  them,  nor  any  Trade  or  Dealing 
in  them,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  any  Thing  con¬ 
cerning  them. 


Petroleum , 
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Petroleum,  five  Oleum  Petreee,  or 
Lemery.  Reck  Oil ,  is  a  kind  of  Naphtha,  or 
bituminous  Liquor,  that  flows  from  the 
Clefts  of  feveral  Rocks,  Stones,  and  Quarries,  in 
many  Parts  of  Italy ,  Sicily ,  and  Languedoc.  It  is 
brought  of  feveral  Colours  ;  as  black,  red,  white, 
and  yellow.  T  he  black  Petroleum,  ufually  brought 
us  from  a  Village  in  Languedoc ,  called  Gabion, 
and  from  thence  Oil  of  Gabian,  is  of  a  very  un- 
pleafant  Smell.  All  the  Kinds  of  Petroleum  are 
incifive,  penetrating,  refolutive,  attenuating,  re¬ 
fill  Poifon,  deflroy  Worms,  expel  Wind,  ftrengthen 
the  Nerves.  Some  Drops  may  be  taken  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  the  Joints,  Emundlories,  and  Na¬ 
vel,  may  be  rubbed  with  it. 

It  is  hot  and  dry,  and  of  thin  Parts,  and  is  of 
admirable  Ufe  againft  Aches  and  Pains,  and  all  cold 
Diftempers  of  the  Mufcles,  Nerves,  and  Joints. 
It  is  prevalent  againft  Gout,  Palfies,  Cramps, 
Convulfions,  Apoplexy,  Megrim,  and  other  cold 
Difeafes  of  the  Head  and  Brain.  Anointed  upon 
the  Region  of  th q  Abdomen,  Bladder,  Reins,  Spleen, 
or  Womb,  it  gives.  Eafe  to  all  Pains  and  other 
Diforders  of  thofe  Parts,  difeufles  Swellings,  (Ac. 
It  is  faid  to  cure  ulcerated  Kibes  and  Chilblains, 
to  help  Bruifes,  and  heal  old  Sores  ;  and  is  of  An¬ 
gular  Ufe  againft  the  Rheumatifm,  or  running 
Gout.  Some  fay  that  that  which  comes  out  of 
India  is  the  beft  and  pleafanteft,  and  is  thought  to 
have  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Naphtha  aforegoing. 

[ Oil  of  Pet  re  is  the  Bitumen  Liquidum  oleo 
finule  quod  innatat  lacubus ,  Kentm.  20.  Petroleum , 
iVorm.  30.  Char  It.  Fojf.  14.  Petroleum  Rubrum 
five  Gabianum,  Ind.  Med.  go.  It  is  found  in  many 
Countries,  particularly  in  Italy,  as  alfo  in  great 
Plenty  in  Britanny ,  near  Berbers ,  where  it  flows, 
mixed  with  Water,,  from  the  Cracks  of  the  Rocks. 

It  eafily  takes  Fire,  and  is  in  many  Places 
burned  in  Lamps,  inftead  of  common  Oil.  In 
Medicine  it  is  atténuant  and  refolvent,  good  in 
hyfterick  Cafes,  given  inwardly  from  ten. to  thirty 
Drops  ;  and  in  Palfies  externally  ufed  as  a  Lini¬ 
ment.  We  have  little  of  it  genuine  in  England  ; 
our  Chymifts  having  learnt  a  Way  of  adulterating 
it  with  the  Oil  of  the  cheapeft  of  all  Bitumens , 
the  common  Coal.] 
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Of  China,  or  Indian  Ink. 


P  omet.  S*1  II  INA  Ink  is  a  hard  folid  Pafte,  which, 
^  according  to  fome  Authors,  the  Chi- 
nefe  make  of  a  black  bituminous  Earth,  which 
they  powder,  and  with  Gum  Tragacanth  form 
into  a  Pafte,  which  they  after  make  into  little 
Sticks,  and  having  marked  them  with  fome  Chinefe 
Characters,  they  dry  and  fell  them  as  we  have 


them.  Others  will  maintain  that  it  is  made  of 
a  Black  produced  from  the  Smoak  of  Oil  of  Olives 
burnt  ;  but  as  it  is  impofiible  I  Ihould  be  able  to 
determine  of  which  it  is  compofed,  I  will  only 
remark,  in  the  Choice  of  it,  that  the  true  genuine 
Ink  of  China  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  is  diftinguifhable  from  it,  in  that  it  is  in 
final  1  fquare  Cakes  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length 
of  one’s  Finger,  and  of  a  very  black  jet  Colour., 
whereas  the  Holland  kind  is  in  flat  Lumps,  and 
of  a  greyilh  Black. 

China,  or  Indian  Ink ,  ferves  for  Maps.  In 
fhort,  it  is  very  ufeful  tor  all  fuch  as  mark  or  take 
Sketches  in  Black,  being  a  portable  Ink. 

[  Indian  Ink  is  a  nice  Mixture  of  a  peculiar  fort  of 
Lamp  Black,  made  by  the  burning  fat  Pork,  and 
mixing  its  Soot  into  a  Pafte  with  the  Solution  of 
Gums.] 

12.  Of  Gun-powder. 

N-powder  is  a  Compofition  of  Salt-  Pomei. 
petre,  Sulphur,  and  Coal  made  with 
Willow,  or  any  other  light  Wood,  which  by 
means  of  Vinegar,  and  a  Sieve,  or  any  other  In- 
ftrument  full  of  Holes,  is  made  into  Corns  big  or 
little,  or  what  Size  you  pleafe  :  But  I  will  not  en¬ 
large  upon  this,  the  Manner  of  making  it  being  very 
well  known  ;  and  by  the  bye,  I  would  not  advife 
any  Merchant  to  deal  in  this  Commodity,  whofe 
profeffed  Bufinefs  it  is  not,  it  being  too  hazardous. 

Sal  Pyrium,  Sal  Bombardicum ,  and 
Pulvis  Pyrius,  and  Bombardicus,  or  Gun-  Lemery 
powder,  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown 
to  the  antient  Greeks  and  Arabians,  and  therefore 
they  have  no  Name  for  it.  It  is  made  in  many 
Parts  of  the  World,  but  moft  plentifully  in  France 
and  England ,  and  is  compofed  of  Salt-petre,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Wood-coal. 

You  are  to  chufe  good  and  pure  Nitre,  with 
fair  and  large  Cryftals  or  Shootings  :  If  it  be  not 
good,  you  muft  purify  it  as  we  have  before  taught. 
This  purified  Nitre  put  into  a  Kettle,  which°fet 
upon  a  Furnace  with  a  moderate  Fire,  which  Gra¬ 
dually  encreafe  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat,  till  it  be¬ 
gins  to  finoak  and  evaporate,  lofe  its  Humidity, 
and  grow  very  white;  keep  continually  ftirring  it 
with  a  Wooden  or  Iron  Ladle,  whereby  its  Greaii- 
nefs  will  be  taken  away  ;  then  pour  fo  much  Water 
into  the  Kettle  as  will  cover  the  Nitre;  and  when 
it  is  diflolved,  and  is  brought  to  the  Confiftence 
of  thick  Liquor,  then-  with  a  wooden  Stick  or 
Ladle,  keep  continually  ftirring  it  without  any  In- 
termiffion,  till  all  its  Humidity  is  again  evaporated, 
and  it  be  reduced  to  a  moft  dry  white  Meal. 

You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  the  pureft  and  beft 
Sulphur  i  that  which  is  in  very  great  large  Lumps, 

clear. 
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clear,  perfectly  yellow,  not  very  hard  nor  compaft. 
Kit  porous,  nor  too  much  fhining,  is  the  beft.  If 
when  it  is  fet  on  Fire,  it  freely  burns  all  away, 
leaving  little  or  no  refident  Matter,  it  is  a  Sign  it 
is  good.  So  alfo  if  you  prefs  it  between  two  Iron 
Plates  that  are  hot  enough  to  make  it  run,  if  in 
running  it  appears  yellow,  and  that  which  remains 
be  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  you  may  conclude  it  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  fit  for  your  Purpofe  ;  but  if  it  be  im¬ 
pure  and  foul,  Powder-makers  prepare  it  after  this 
Manner.  Melt  your  Sulphur  in  a  large  Iron  Ladle 
or  Pot,  over  a  very  gentle  Fire  of  Coals  well 
kindled,  but  not  flaming,  then  feum  oft  all  that 
which  rifeth  on  the  Top,  and  fwims  upon  the  Sul¬ 
phur;  prefently  after  take  it  from  the  Fire,  and 
ftrain  it  through  a  double  Linen  Cloth,  letting  it 
pals  at  leifure:  fo  will  the  ftrained  Sulphur  be 
pure,  which  powder  finely. 

You  ought  alfo  to  chufe  Charcoal  large,  clear, 
free  from  Knots,  well  burnt,  and  cleaving  ;  but  if 
you  be  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  you  muft  make 
it  after  this  Manner  :  Cut  down  your  Wood  when 
jt  is  full  of  Sap,  and  is  apt  to  peel,  viz.  in  May  or 
June,  and  chiefly  Hazel,  or  Afh,  or  Juniper,  Cfc. 
which  cut  into  Lengths  of  two  or  three  Feet  long, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  ordinary  Billets,  taking  away 
the  Rind  and  fuperfiuous  Brances.  Being  very 
dry,  make  them  into  Bundles,  and  in  a  plain  even 
Place,  fit  for  that  Purpofe,  fet  them  upright  one 
by  another,  and  one  upon  another,  cover  them 
With  Earth  or  Turf  very  clofe,  leaving  only  fome 
few  Vent-holes;  then  kindle  the  tire,  and  when 
it  is  well  lighted,  and  all  in  a  red  burning  Heat, 
being  reduced  into  burning  Coals,  flop  up  every 
Vent-hole  for  the  Fire,  clofe  with  moiftened  Earth, 
fo  that  there  be  not  the  leaft  Breathing-place. 
The  Fire  being  thus  extinguifhed,  the  Coals  will 
be  pure  and  whole,  without  any  Allies,  and  in 
twenty-four  Hours  after,  you  may  take  them  out 
for  Ufe.  But  for  a  prefent  and  fmall  Occafion 
do  thus  :  Cut  the  Wood  into  fmall  Pieces,  dry 
them  well,  put  them  into  a  large  earthen  Pot,  co¬ 
ver  it  all  over  the  Top  well  with  Clay,  then  make 
a  goad  Fire  round  the  Pot,  gentle  at  firft,  but  fo 
as  "it  may  be  made  red-hot;  covering  it  alfo  all 
over  with  Fire,  leaving  it  fo  for  the  Space  of  an 
Hour  or  more  in  that  ftrongeft  Heat  ;  let  the  Pot 
cool  of  itfelf,  and  then  take  out  the  Coals  for  Ufe, 
which  reduce  into  a  fine  Powder. 

Of  thefe  Ingredients  the  Country  People  in  the 
Ukrain  in  Poland ,  and  the  Co  (jacks,  make  it  with 
their  own  Hands,  thus:  They  put  their  Propor¬ 
tions  of  JSlitre ,  Sulphur,  and  Charcoal  (being  all  in 
fine  Powder)  all  together  in  an  earthen  Pot,  upon 
which  they  put  fair  Water,  then  they  boil  it  upon 
the  Fire  till  all  is  evaporated,  and  the  Matter  be¬ 


comes  thick  like  Pafte,  and  taking  it  from  the  Fire 
they  make  it  yet  drier  in  the  Sun,  or  in  a  Stove, 
or  the  like,  till  it  is  fit  to  corn  ;  then  they  granu¬ 
late  it  by  palling  it  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  making 
the  Grains  of  what  Bignefs  they  pleafe  ;  and  this 
ferves  their  rural  Occafions,  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  the  molt  fkilful  Artift  in  the  orld. 

But  in  order  to  the  truly  knowing  and  making 
of  Gun-powder,  it  is  fit  that  you  fhould  firft  know 
the  Kinds  thereof,  and  then  the  different  Strength 
of  each.  The  Kinds  are  threefold  ;  I.  Cannon 
Powder  ;  II.  Mufquet  Powder  ;  III.  Piftol  Powder  ; 
and  of  each  of  thefe  there  are  two  feveral  Kinds, 
viz.  a  Jirongcr  and  a  weaker ,  all  which  Differences 
arife  only  from  the  various  and  differing  Propor¬ 
tions  of  the  above  enumerated  three  Ingredients. 
The  exadf  Limitations  of  which  we  come  now  im¬ 
mediately  to  declare. 


Cannon,  j 

Mufquet.  j 

a. 

Nitre 

Sulphur 

Coal 

10. 0 

2.5 

2.5 

1 0.0 
1.8 
2.0 

10.0  ^ 

Ï.2  g 

i*5  <3 

Nitre 

Sulphur 

Coal 

10. 0 

2.0 

2.4 

10. 0 

i-5 

1.8 

10. 0 

*'<> 

1.8 

Weak. 

The  Preparations  declared,  I.  Cannon  Powder # 
i.  The  Stronger.  To  every  ioo  1  .  of  Salt-petrer 
there  is  Sulphur  25F.  Charcoal  25TB.  2.  The 
Weaker.  To  every  iocfc.  of  Salt-petre,  Sulphur 
2cfB.  Charcoal  24I b.  II.  Mujquet  Powder. 
1.  Stronger.  To  Salt-petre  ioolb.  Sulphur  1  81b. 
Charcoal  2oit.  2  The  Weaker.  To  Salt-petre 
iooffc.  Sulphur  151b.  Charcoal  1 81b.  III.  Piftol 
Powder.  1.  The  Stronger.  To  Salt-petré  I  oolb. 
Sulphur  1 2  lb.  Charcoal  1 5  Hi.  2  .The  Weaker.  To 
Salt-petre  ioolb.  Sulphur  10ft.  Charcoal  i8ib.  as  in 
the  Table  annexed,  which  are  the  Numbers,  and 
in  the  fame  Proportion,  but  in  leffer  Quantities  or 
Decimals. 

The  Way  of  making  it.  All  thefe  Ingredients 
arc  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  they  are  to  be 
moiftened  with  fair  Water  or  Vinegar,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Water  and  Spirit  of  Wine  mixt  toge¬ 
ther,  or  Urine,  wdiich  is  molt  ufual  ;  then  let  ail  be 
well  beaten  together  for  the  Space  of  twenty-four 
Hours  at  leaft,  and  then  granulated  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner  : 

You  muft  prepare  a  Sieve  with  a  bottom  of 
thick  Parchment  made  full  of  round  Holes,  and 

the 
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the  former  beaten  Mafs  muft  beforehand  be  moif-  hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  larger  Grains  are 


tened  with  the  following  Liquor.  Çt  Spirit  of 
Wine  ?  xx.  Spirit  of  Wine  Vinegar,  Jxij.  Spirit 
of  Nitre,  Jiiij.  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  fij. 
Camphire ,  f  j.  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine ,  mix 
together  for  the  Purpofe  aforefaid.  Or  inftead 
thereof,  if  all  thefe  Things  cannot  be  had,  with 


this,  ft  Brandy,  xl.  Camphire  fj.  mix  and  dif~  much  of  its  Strength. 
folve-,  the  Mafs  being  made  up  into  Balls  as  large  ~  *  ‘ 

as  Eggs,  put  them  into  the  Sieve,  and  with  them 
a  wooden  Ball,  fo  moved  up  and  down  about  the 
Sieve  that  it  may  break  the  Balls  of  Powder  :  make 
all  pafs  through  the  little  Holes  into  Corns. 

But  in  making  of  vaft  Quantities,  to  do  it  all 
by  the  Hand,  would  be  a  moft  tedious  and  flavifh 
Work,  and  therefore  Lings  and  the  fupreme 
Rulers  of  Countries  have  provided  Mills  for  that 
Purpofe,  by  Help  of  which  they  can  do  more  in 
one  Day  than  a  Man  can  in  an  hundred. 

You  may  tnake  Powder  of  various  Colours ,  if  you 
fo  pleafe,  but  then  you  muft  leave  out  the  Charcoal, 
and  put  in  as  much  for  it  of  another  Thing  of  the 
Colour  you  intend,  which  may  be  as  apt  to  kindle 
or  take  Fire  as  Charcoal  is  ;  but  for  real  Service, 
whether  for  War  or  Hunting,  &c.  the  black 
Powder  is  much  to  be  preferred  j  yet  for  Satif- 
faeftion  Sake,  we  will  give  you  the  Directions  for 
making  White  Powder . 

White  Powder.  Take  Salt-petre ,  iolfc.  Sulphur , 
ftj.  Saw-dujl  of  Elder ,  or  the  like  Wood,  dried 
and  powdered  fine ,  ftij.  mix  and  make  Powder  by 
the  former  Directions.  Or  thus:  ft  Nitre  ioft. 

Sulphurs  It  jQ.  dried  and  finely  powdered ,  Saw- 
dujl  ifcij.  mix  and  make  Powder.  Or  thus  :  Ik  Ni¬ 
tre  iolfc.  Sulphur,  itij.  Rotten  Wood  dried  and 
powdered  it  ij.  Salt  of  Tartar,  |  iij.  mix  and  make 
Powder ,  to  be  kept  clofe  from  the  Air. 

This  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  in  making  Pijlol 
P oivder ,  if  you  would  have  it  ftronger  or  more 
violent,  you  ought  to  ftir  it  up  feveral  Times 
while  it  is  in  the  Mortar,  and  moiften  it  with  Wa¬ 
ter  diftilled  from  Orange  or  Lemon-peels  in  an 
Alembick,  and  then  beat  it  for  twenty-four  Hours, 
as  aforefaid. 


ftronger  than  the  fmaller,  and  for  that  Reafon 
Cannon  Powder  is  granulated  larger  than  Mufket, 
and  Mulket  than  Piftol;  and  therefore  being  put 
into  Ordnance,  Mutkets,  or  Piftols,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forced  or  beaten  fo  home  or  hard  into  the 
Piece,  as  to  bruife  the  Grains,  left  it  thereby  lofe 


To  know  the  Goodnefs  of  Gun-powder.  It  is 
tried  three  Ways,  by  Sight,  by  Touch,  and  by 
Fire.  Firjl  by  Sight-,  If  it  be  too  black,  it  is  too 
moift,  or  has  too  much  Charcoal  in  it  ;  fo  alfo  if 
rubbed  upon  white  Paper,  it  blacks  it  more  than 
good  Powder  does.  If  it  be  of  a  kind  of  Azure 
Colour,  or  a  little  obfeure,  fomething  bordering 
upon  red,  it  is  a  Sign  of  good  Powder. 

Secondly  by  Touching  ;  If  in  crufhing  of  it  with 
your  Fingers  Ends  the  Grains  eafily  break  and 
turn  to  Duft,  without  feeling  hard,  it  has  too  much 
Coal  in  it.  If  in  prelfing  under  your  Fingers 
upon  a  frnooth  hard  Board,  fome  Grains  feel 
harder  than  the  Feft,  or  as  it  were  dent  your  Fin¬ 
ger’s  End,  or  very  hardly  yield  to  preffing,  the  Sul¬ 
phur  is  not  well  mixed  with  the  Nitre,  and  the 
Powder  naught. 

Thirdly  by  Burning  ;  Lay  little  Heaps  of  Powder, 
three  Inches  or  more  afunder  upon  white  Paper, 
and  fire  one  of  them  ;  if  it  only  fires  and  burns  all 
away,  and  that  fuddenly,  almoft  imperceptibly, 
without  firing  the  others,  and  makes  a  fmall  thun¬ 
dering  Noife,  and  a  white  clear  Smoak  rifing  in 
the  Air,  almoft  like  a  Circle,  the  Powder  is  very 
good  :  But  if  it  leaves  black  Marks  behind  it,  it 
has  too  much  Coal  in  it,  or  is  not  well  burnt.  If 
it  leaves  a  Greafinefs  behind  it,  the  Sulphur  or 
Nitre  are  not  well  cleanfed  or  ordered  as  they 
fhould  be.  And  if  two  or  three  Corns  of  Powder 
be  laid  upon  a  Paper  an  Inch  afunder  one  from 
another,  and  you  put  Fire  to  one  of  them,  and 
they  all  fire  at  once,  leaving  no  Sign  behind  but  a 
white  fmoaky  Colour  in  the  Place,  and  the  Paper 
not  touched,  the  Powder  is  good  ;  fo  alfo  if  fired 
in  your  Hand,  and  it  burns  it  not;  but  if  black 
Knots,  which  burn  downwards  in  the  Place  where 
Proof  was  made,  remain  after  firins,  it  is  not 


Moreover,  you  ought  to  know,  that  Powder,  _  _ 

when  it  is  corned,  is  of  much  greater  Force  and  ftrong  enoughrbut  wantsNkre 
Power  than  when  in  Duft  or  Meal  ;  and  from 
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BOOK  V. 

Of  STONES. 


PREFACE. 

P 

1  mean  by  the  PFord  Scone,  a  folid  and  hard  Body  that  will  not  melt  in  the  Fire ,  or  he 
extended  under  the  Hammer ,  formed  in  the  Earth  by  Courfe  of  Time ,  being  a  kind  of 
Mineral.  1  jbnll  divide  Stones ,  the  Subject  of  this  Book ,  into  two  Claffes-,  to  wit,  into 
Precious  and  Common  Stones.  By  precious  Stones  I  mderftand  thofe  that  are  dear,  either 
becaufe  they  are  fear  ce,  or  that  they  come  from  far  difiant  Parts,  and  fuch  as  are  very 
hard,  finally  and  fparkling.  And  by  the  Common,  I  mean  fuch  as  are  of  little  Value: 
I  /hall  begin  with  the  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth,  as  being  the  fineft  of  all  thofe  we  deal  in, 
and  of  which  we  make  the  mojl  Ufe.  And  by  the  way,  the  Reader  may  be  pleafed  to  take 
Notice,  That  I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  fuch  as  we  deal  in,  not  meddling  with  the  fine  Stones 
the  Jewellers  and  Lapidaries  trade  in. 


Of  the  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth. 


Pomet. 


T 


H  E  Hyacinth  that  is  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  is  a  Stone  of  which  there 
are  three  Kinds,  to  wit,  the  foft 
milky  Hyacinth ,  which  is  a  little  Stone  of  the  Size 
and  Figure  of  a  moderate  Grain  of  Salt,  very  ten¬ 
der,  and  of  the  Colour  of  Milk,_  from  whence  it 
derives  its  Name.  The  Second  is  a  reddifh  Stone 
without  and  within,  cut  naturally  like  a  Diamond 
Point,  found  very  frequently  in  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Sile/ia,  and  Italy  :  Some  of  this  kind  is  often  met 
with  white  mixed  with  yellow,  red,  or  other  Co¬ 
lours  ;  but  thefe  different  Sorts  are  not  ufed  by 
any,  but  fuch  Apothecaries  and  Huckfters,  as  only 
confider  the  Cheapnefs,  or  do  not  know  them 
from  others  ;  they  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected, 
being  nothing  but  a  fort  of  Sand  ;  as  alfo  another 
fort  of  falfe  Hyacinths,  that  are  little  Stones  about 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Pin’s  Head,  of  a  finning  red,  that 
are  very  common  in  feveral  Parts  of  France,  but 
chiefly  in  Auvergne,  which  are  what  we  call  f  ar¬ 
gons,  or  falfe  Hyacinths  :  Wherefore  thole  that 
would  have  the  Jacinth  for  the  Confection  that 
bears  its  Name,  and  is  after  deferibed,  muft  ufe  no 
other  than  the  milky  Hyacinth ,  as  being  the  true 
Oriental,  and  fit  for  medicinal  Ufe  :  it  requires  no 
other  Preparation  than  to  be  ground  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  Powder. 


Of  the  Confeflion  of  Hyacinth. 

Thé  Confection  Of  Hyacinth  is  a  liquid  and  Cor¬ 
dial  Electuary  made  of  Hyacinth,  red  Côràl,  Bole 
from  the  Levant ,  fealed  Earth,  of  each  four 
Ounces  and  a  half  ;  Grains  of  Kermes,  Dittany 
of  Crete,  Torment'd  Root,  Citron  Seed,  Saffron, 
Myrrh,  Provins  Rofes,  Sanders,  the  Bone  of  a 
Stag’s  Pleart,  Shavings  of  Harts-horn  and  Ivory, 
Sorrel,  and  Purflain  Seed,  of  each  ten  Drachms 
and  two  Scruples  ;  of  Sapphire,  Emerald,  Topaz, 
fine  Pearl,  raw  Silk,  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  of 
each  five  Drachms  and  a  Scruple  ;  Mufk  and  Am- 
ber°rife,  of  each  two  Scruples  ;  powder  all  the 
Drugs,  and  grind  the  Stones  on  a  Porphyry,  then 
make  them  into  an  Electuary  with  Syrup  of 
Lemons.  Thofe  who  defire  to  know  further  of  it, 
let  them  confult  Monfieurs  Charas  or  Bouderons 
Difpenfatories.  The  Confection  of  Hyacinth 
ought  to  be  of  a  good  Confidence,  frefh  and 
faithfully  prepared,  of  a  reddifh  Colour  upon  the 
Yellow  :  Thofe  that  prepare  this  Medicine  ought 
not  to  put  in  Mufk  and  Ambergrife,  except  by  the 
Direction  of  the  Phyfician  ;  becaufe  the  greatefl 
Part  is  ufed  by  the  Women,  and  thofe  Perfumes 
are  very  improper  for  that  Sex,  efpecially  in  any 
hyfterical  Cafe.  This  Confection  is  much  pre¬ 
ferred,  becaufe  of  its  good  Qualities  in  fortifying 
the  Heart,  refilling  of  Poifon,  & c.  and  it  is  of  the 

fame 
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lame  Nature  with  Confection  of  Alkermes ,  being  and  Wejl-Indies ,  Bohemia ,  and  Germany.  The 

much  ufed  in  the  Liomois ,  Provence ,  and  Langue-  Topaz  needs  no  other  Preparation  for  Medicine 
r/ar,  where  you  meet  with  few  People  without  a  than  to  be  ground  with  Rofe-water  on  a  Marble 
Pot  of  this  Confetti  on,  or  of  Alkermes ,  or  Treacle ,  like  Hyacinth  and  other  precious  Stones, 
about  them,  of  which  they  take  a  fmall  Quantity  The  true  Topaz  of  the  Antients,  which  was 
every  Morning.  The  Dearnefs  of  this  Medi-  afterwards  called  a  Chryfolite ,  is  a  tranfparent 
cine,  and  the  Demand  for  it,  is  the  Reafon  that  Gem,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  that  feems  to 
you  have  a  thoufand  Sophifticators  of  it,  who  do  have  fome  Yellownefs,  or  a  Gold  Colour  in  it, 
it  fo  grolly  and  fcandaloufiy,  that  they  afford  you  very  glorious  ;  fome  will  not  have  this  to  be  pro- 
no  better  than  Honey,  Bole,  Myrrh,  and  fome  perly  the  Topaz,  but  rather  the  Chryfolite ,  or  Mo- 
Leaf  Copper  for  this  Confection,  and  fometimes  ther  of  the  Emerald:  It  is  reported  to  be  o-ood 
a  little  Baftard  Saffron,  therefore  the  belt  Way  is  againft  H hemorrhages,  and  all  manner  of  Fluxes  of 
never  to  meddle  with  this  except  you  have  it  from  Blood  ;  as  likewife  to  flop  Bleedin*.  This  Gem 
an  honeft  and  reputable  Dealer.  is  fo  hard  that  the  File  cannot  touch  it.  It  has 

Hyacmthus,  five  Lapis  Hyacinthinus ,  been  a  Stone  of  great  Efteem  and  Value,  not  only 
L  emery.  the  Jacinth ,  is  a  precious  Stone,  of  for  its  own  Glory  and  Brightnefs,  but  for  its  fa- 
.  which  there  are  a  great  many  forts  that  cred  Ufe  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  fometimes 
differ  in  Size  and  Colour  ;  for  fome  are  as  fmall  counterfeited  with  double  Cryftals  or  diaphanous 
as  a  Gram  of  Salt,  of  a  white  Colour,  and  this  Stones,  with  a  proper  green  Foil  interpofed,  and 
Kind  is  called  the  foft  milky ’  Hyacinth,  which  is  being  thus  fet  in  Inclofures,  with  a  like  Foil  un- 
the  oriental  ;  others  are  as  big  as  Peas,  very  hard,  derneath,  the  Cheat  will  be  hard  to  difeover 
of  a  red  Colour,  inclining  to  the  yellow,  bright,  Topaxius ,  Chryfo/ithus ,  Chryfopatius, 

and  refplendent.  The  Oriental  are  to  be  pre-  the  Topaz,  is  a  tranfparent  precious  Lemery. 
ferred  to  thofe  of  Silefta  and  Bohemia ,  they  are  Stone,  of  a  greenifli  Caff,  mixed  with  a 
known  by  their  Bignefs,  their  Beauty,  and  their  little  Yellow,  fhooting  forth  golden  Rays.  There 
Hardnefs  ;  the  Oriental  exceed  not  the  Size  of  a  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  oriental  and  occidental  • 
Pea,  and  are  finer  and  more  brilliant  than  the  The  firft  fort  is  harder,  finer,  and  more  valued' 
European  kind.  There  are  others  much  about  the  We  have  them  brought  from  Arabia,  À Ethiopia 
fame  Size,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  almoft  like  and  about  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  faid  they  «row 
Amber;  fome  are  white,  partaking  of  red  or  yel-  among  the  Alabafter,  and  fome  pretend  them  to 
low,  and  feveral  other  Colours  ;  others  are  as  fmall  be  the  Mother  of  the  Emerald ,  becaufe  thefe  two 
as  Pins  Heads,  of  a  bright  Red  :  This  laft  kind  is  Stones  are  fomething  like  one  another  in  their 
found  in  feveral  Parts  of  France,  and  particularly  Colour.  The  fécond  fort  are  found  in  Bohemia 
m  Auvergne  \  all  the  forts  are  very  cordial  and  re-  and  are  larger  than  the  Eaftern  kind,  but  not  fo 
ltorative  ;  Dofe  half  a  Scruple.  beautiful. 

[The  Hyacinth ,  or  Jacinth  Stone,  is  the  Ilya-  [  1  here  are  two  kinds  of  the  Topaz  the  To - 
cinthus  Charlt.  Fojf.  38.  Mont.  Ex.  14.  Worm,  pazius  and  Chryfolithos ,  which  are  much  con- 
ls,of  vanous  Colours  ;  as  red,  yellow,  and  founded  among  Authors.  But  the  true  Accourt 
whitdh  ;  the  yellow  are  the  leaft  efteemed  of  all.  of  them  is,  that  the  Topazius  of  the  Antients  is 
Many  luperftitious  Virtues  have  been  aferibed  what  we,  at  this  Time,  call  the  Chryfolite  •  and 
to  this  Stone,  but  at  prefent  it  is  in  no  Efteem.  what  they  called  Chryfolite,  we  now  call  the  Topaz 
The  Hyacinth  of  the  Antients,  according  to  The  firft  is  the  Topazius  veUrum,  quern  recentior'es 
Eliny  s  Account,  was  different  from  this  of  ours,  perperam  vacant  Chryfolithon,  De  Laet  40  Chi  v 
as  it  was  of  a  Ihining  Violet  Colour,  and  like  the  folithos  Mcder nor  urn.  Worm.  106.  Topazius  Ve 
Amethyft  :  But  all  the  Shades  we  have  in  the  Co-  terum,  Boet.  207.  This  is  what  we  now  call  the 
lour  of  the  modern  Hyacinths,  are  between  red,  Chryfolite  ;  and  what  the  Antients  called  the  To 
pale,  yellow,  and  white,  without  the  leaft  Tinge  paftus,  or  Chryfopafius.  It  is  a  Gem  of  a  green 
0i  blue,J  Colour,  but  fainter  than  that  of  the  Emerald,  and 

m‘xed  with  a  Yellownefs:  The  blended  Rays  of 
Of  the  Topaz- ftone.  which  two  Colours  in  fome  Lights  give  the  whole 

a  reddilh  Colour. 

Pemct.  '■jp HE  Topazes  that  are  ufed  in  Phy-  The  fécond  is  the  Topazius  neotericomm  veterum 
lick  are  Stones  of  different  Magni-  Chryfolithos ,  Worm.  106.  Chryfolithos  veterum  De 
tude,  very  heavy  and  tranfparent,  altogether  re-  Laet.  49.  Mont.  Exot.  14.  Boet.  210.  This  is 
fembling  the  Mufcovy  Ghis  found  in  the  Plaifter  what  we  now  call  the  Topaz-,  but  what  the  An- 
ot  Mont  A  dartre  This  Stone  is  found  in  the  Eajl  tients  called  the  Chryfolite:  it  is  a  pellucid  Gem 
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diftinguifhed 


into  two 


of  a  fliining  yellow  Colour,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  dure  of  the  Field,  and  fills  the  Eye  with  a  fudden 
the  oriental,  which  is  of  the  Colour  of  the  pureft  glaring  Light  :  It  is  brought  from  the  Eajl-Jndies. 
Gold,  and  very  hard;  and  the  European,  which  is  The  fécond  fort  may  be 
foft  like  Cryftal,  and  has  often  a  greater  orlefs  Mix¬ 
ture  of  black  in  it. 

Both  thefe  Gems  have  had  great  Virtues  a- 
Xcribed  to  them,  but  they  are  now  never  ufed.J 


3.  Of  Emeralds. 

Pomet.  '“p  H  E  Emerald  is  a  greenilh  Stone  that 
is  found  in  different  Parts  of  the 
World;  as  /Ethiopia ,  Egypt ,  Per  ft  a,  and  both  the 
Indies .  The  higheft  prized,  or  mod  valued  Eme¬ 
ralds,  are  thofe  called  the  Prime  Emeralds ,  in  that 
they  are  commonly  pure  and  neat,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  a  fine  beautiful  Green,  inclining  to  the  Blue. 
There  is  fome  Appearance  that  Emeralds  are  found 
in  Iron  Mines,  becaufe  I  have  feen  where  the  Iron 
has  ftuck  to  them.  It  is  by  fome  affirmed,  that 
the  Emerald  takes  its  green  Colour  in  the  Mine, 
according  to  the  Degree  of  its  Perfections,  as 
Fruits  ripen  upon  the  Trees;  which  I  cannot 
confirm,  having  never  feen  the  Truth  of  it.  They 
-are  feldom  found  genuine  with  the  Druggift,  there- 
.fore  fhould  be  bought  of  the  Lapidaries 


The  fécond  fort  may 
kinds,  Peruvian  and  European  ;  the  Peruvian 
fhews  a  very  fine,  pleafant,  green  Colour,  but  does 
not  fhoot  its  Rays  like  the  oriental,  and  is  fome- 
times  filled  with  little  greenilh  Clouds.  Thefe 
are  plentiful  in  Peru ,  and  pretty  large.  The 
European  fort  is  not  fo  hard  or  refplendent,  and 
the  leall  valued  of  all.  They  are  found  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  Great  Britain,  and  feveral  other  Places. 
The  Weftern  are  generally  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  Eaft  ;  for  they  are  fometimes  met  with  as 
big  as  the  Palm  of  a  Man’s  Hand.  Both  kinds 
are  proper  to  Hop  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  and 
Haemorrhages,  to  fweeten  the  too  acrid  Humours, 
being  finely  powdered,  and  taken  inwardly  ;  the 
Dofe  from  fix  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm. 

[The  Emerald  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine  is  the 
Smaragdus ,  Kentm.  47-  De  Laet.  33.  Charlt.  38. 
It  is  of  a  glorious  Green,  but  more  brittle  than 
any  of  the  other  Gems.  If  thrown  upon  a  clear 
Fire,  it  emits  a  fine  Flame,  and  totally  lofes  its 
Colour  ;  which  is  a  Proof  that  its  Colour  depends 
on  a  Sulphur,  which  is  feparable  from  it  without 
deftroying  its  Subftance;  for  the  Stone  ftill  re- 


wTAorhlvemaS  twXcKindsof^-  mains  hard  and  tranfparent,  though  Colnnrlefc  like 
raids ,  as  the  Scythian ,  the  Badin  an,  Æ-gyptian ,  CryftaL] 


Cyprian ,  Attich,  Æthiopick,  Mcdick,  Calcedonian , 
Samian,  Sicilian ,  Laconic ,  and  Cyprian,  or  CLalco- 
fmaragdus  ;  to  which  of  late  has  been  added  a 
thirteenth,  called  the  Smaragdites,  or  Bafard  Eme¬ 
rald.  This  Stone  has  been  of  great  Efteem,  not 
■only  for  its  Glory,  but  the  Ufe  it  was  applied  to, 
•being  fet  in  the  Breaft-plate  of  Judgment. 

The  Smaragdo-Prafinus,  Smaragdites,  or  Ba¬ 
fard  Emerald,  is  a  tranfparent  green  Gem,  of  a 
■mixed  Beauty,  between  a  Prafinus  and  an  Eme¬ 
rald.  Being  compared  with  the  Prafinus,  it  has 
the  Greennefs  of  Grafs,  without  Yellownefs  ;  but 
being  compared  with  the  Emerald,  it  has  a  yel- 
lowdh  Greennefs,  which  is  not  in  the  Emerald. 


4.  Of  Saphirs. 

WE  fell  two  forts  of  Fragments  of  PomeU 
Saphirs,  to  wit,  the  red  and  the 
blackiih.  They  are  of  the  Size  of  a  Pin’s  Head, 
extremely  hard,  and  therefore  difficult  to  bruife  or 
pound.  The  red,  which  are  ufually  of  the  Colour 
of  Wine,  ought  to  be  employed  forphyfical  Ufes; 
for  as  to  the  blackifh  Fragments  of  Saphirs  they 
are  rather  like  Ruft  of  Iron  than  a  precious  Stone, 
and  turn  the  Confection  of  Hyacinth  black  when 
put  into  it.  Some  fubftitute  in  the  Room  of  the 
red  Fragments  of  oriental  Saphirs ,  thofe  little 


lowilh  trreenneis,  wincu  is  nui  - —  o  .  Tr  „  :  .  ;  „  r/ 

It  is  feldom  perfeaiy  tranfparent,  becaufe  of  fome  Stones,  very  common  in  Holland  that  we  call  Vcr- 

Clouds  in  it,  and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  firft,  the  Bohe-  meilles,  or  final  Granats  which  beware  of,  though 
man,  which  is  almoft  tranfparent;  and,  fecondly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  diftingudh  them,  becaufe  the 
the  American,  which  is  but  half  tranfparent.  This  true  Saphirs  Fragments  are  of  a  very  fine  clear. 
Stone  is  faid  to  be  diuretick,  expels  Gravel,  hin-  tranfparent  Red  ;  which  are  contrary  to  t  e  ra 
<lers  the  breeding  of  the  Stone,  and  eafes  Pains  of  nais,  that  are  of  a  very  deep  Red. 


the  Kidneys,  and  the  Gout. 

Smaragdus,  Prafinus,  or  the  Emerald, 
Eemery.  is  a  fine,  green,  precious  Stone  that  is 
diaphanous,  fhining,  refplendent,  but 
moderatelydiard.  T  heTe  are  two  kinds,  one  ori¬ 
ental,  and  the  other  occidental.  The  firft  fort  is 
.harder,  finer,  and  more  efteemed.  It  reprefents 
.by  fts  agreeable  Colour  and  Plealantnels  the  Ver- 


Saphirus,  vel  Sapphirus ,  or  the  Saphir, 
is  a  fine,  precious,  brilliant,  diaphanous,  Lemcry. 
refplendent  Stone,  of  which  there  are 
two  forts,  one  called  the  Male,  the  other  the  Fe¬ 
male.  The  Males  are  of  a  pale  Hue,  or  a 
Water  of  the  Diamond  Luftre.  Thefe  laft  are 
called  white,  or  Water  Saphirs-,  they  are  lefs 
enquired  after  than  the  blue.  The  Female  Sa- 

phirs 
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phirs  are  of  a  deep  blue  ;  thefe  are  more  valuable, 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eaf -Indies  ; 
as  Calecut,  Pegu ,  Bifnagar ,  and  Zeilan.  They 
are  found  likewife  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Weftern 
World,  as  on  the  Borders  of  Bohemia  and  Silefia  ; 
but  they  are  neither  fo  perfeCt  nor  fine  as  the  Ori¬ 
ental. 

They  ufe  in  Phyfick  the  Fragments  or  Pieces 
■which  the  Lapidaries  cut  off  from  the  Saphirs , 
•which  are  much  about  the  Size  of  large  Pins 
Heads,  reddifh  or  blackifh  ;  but  the  red  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  becaufe  the  black  are  full  of  Iron  Stone  ; 
we  may  perceive  they  have  feme  Analogy  to  the 
Load-ftone,  for  they  will  be  attra&ed  like  Iron. 
There  are  a  great  many  Virtues  attributed  to  the 
Saphirs  which  they  have  not  ;  as  the  fortifying  the 
Heart  and  other  noble  Parts,  purifying  the  Blood, 
refilling  of  Poifon.  Their  true  Properties  are  to 
Hop  Fluxes,  fweeten  the  Blood,  and  dry  up  Ulcers 
of  the  Eyes. 

[The  Saphir  is  the  Lapis  Saphirusy  Matth, 
1387.  Saphirus,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  971.  Kentm.  48. 
Char  It.  F off.  38.  It  is  a  very  hard  Gem,  of  a 
beautiful  Sky-blue,  which,  as  it  is  deeper  or  paler, 
makes  the  DiftinClion  of  Male  and  Female  Sa¬ 
phirs,  as  they  are  called.  The  Saphir  comes 
neareft  the  Diamond  in  Splendor,  Tranfparency, 
and  Hardnefs  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  it  wholly 
pale,  which  is  fometimes  made  to  pafs  for  a  Dia¬ 
mond,  but  it  is  neither  quite  fo  hard  nor  fo  bril¬ 
liant.  The  fineft  Saphirs  are  the  Oriental,  which 
are  brought  principally  from  the  Illand  of  Ceylon. 
The  European  are  found  in  Silefia  and  Bohemia. 
The  Saphir  lofes  its  Colour  like  the  Emerald  in 
the  Fire,  and  then  looks  very  like  a  Diamond.] 

5.  Of  the  Ruby. 

Pomet.  H  E  Rubies  are  likewife  little  reddifh 
Stones  that  are  brought  us  from  the 
Eaf -Indies,  and  are  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Phyfick, 
for  which  Reafon  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  them,  nor 
of  a  great  many  others  which  we  fometimes  fell, 
the  Names  of  which  are  fubjoined,  referring  the 
Reader  to  a  Book,  entitled,  The  Perfect  or  Corn- 
pleat  'Jewellery  or ,  The  Hi  for  y  of  precious  j  StoncSy 
compofed  by  Anfelmus  Boetius  de  Booty  Phyfician 
to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  the  Second  ;  or  to  the 
Indian  Mercury ,  made  by  Rofnel.  The  precious 
Stones  we  have,  befides  thofe  mentioned  before, 
are  the  Diamonds ,  the  Amethyfs  of  Auvergne  and 
Cartagena ,  the  Agats ,  tire  Berils,  the  Sardius,  the 
GranatSy  the  Ma  la  quits,  and  feveral  forts  of  Mar¬ 
ble,  Florence  Stones,  lAc.  And  as  I  have  feen  the 
vaft  Difference  betwixt  the  Stones  that  we  fell, 
-and  the  fine  Stones  the  Lapidaries  ufe,  I  advife  all 
thofe  who  would  make  the  Confection  of  Hya- 
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cinthy  to  take  rather  the  Chippings  of  the  fine 
Stones,  than  fancy  he  can  buy  better  at  the  Drug  - 
gifts.  I  am,  however,  of  the  fame  Opinion  with 
thofe  who  allow  no  other  Virtue  in  all  the  precious 
Stones,  than  to  abforb  Acids. 

RubinuSy  CarbunculuSy  Pyropus ,  An¬ 
thrax ,  the  Ruby ,  or  Carbuncle ,  is  a  fine,  Lemery, 
diaphanous,  precious  Stone  that  is  very 
hard,  and  refills  the  File.  It  is  refplendent,  and 
of  a  Colour  as  red  as  Blood,  mixed  with  a  little 
TinCture  of  blue.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  it  ; 
but  the  fineft,  hardeft,  and  maft  valuable,  is  that 
from  Zeilan  in  the  Indies.  There  are  feme  like¬ 
wife  in  Gambaya  and  Bifnaga  3  but  thefe  are  not 
fo  fine. 

There  is  afligned  to  the  Ruby  the  Virtue  of  re¬ 
filling  Poifon,  ftrengthening  the  Vitals,  driving 
away  Melancholy,  reftoring  of  loft  Strength  5  but 
we  know  by  Experience  it  has  no  other  Quality 
than  that  of  an  Alcali  Powder,  that  fweetens  the 
Sharpnefs  of  the  Humours,  and  breaks  their  Points, 
and  confequently  Hops  the  Flux  of  the  Belly; 
Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is 
called  Rubinus  from  its  red  Colour,  and  Carluncu- 
lus  from  its  Reflection,  looking  like  a  red-hot  Coal 
of  Fire. 

[The  Ruby  is  the  Carbunculus ,  five  Rubinus , 
Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  957.  Rubinus  verus,  Boet.  144. 
Carbunculus,  Kentm.  50.  It  is  a  pellucid  Red  Gem, 
extremely  hard,  found  in  greateft  Perfection  in  the 
Illand  of  Ceylon.  It  is  divided,  on  Account  of  its 
Degrees  of  Splendor,  into  four  kinds,  the  Pyropusy 
BalaftuSy  Rubicellus,  and  Spinaleus.  But  as  thofe 
DiilinCtions  are  of  no  Ufe  in  a  Work  of  this 
kind,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  on  them. 

This,  like  the  reft  of  the  Gems,  has  had  many 
great  Virtues  afcribed  to  it  ;  but  the  prefent  Opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  they  have  no  other  than  thofe  of  all 
alcaline  Abforbents  :  however  perhaps,  it  is  too 
ralh  a  Cenfure,  and  our  Stomach  may  aCl  upon 
them,  as  Fire  does,  feparating  their  Sulphurs,  in 
which  their  Colour  confifts  3  and  thofe  Sulphurs 
may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  able,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  fmall  Quantity,  to  do  great  Things,  as 
indeed  it  is  a  very  idle  Thing  to  judge  of  the 
Force  of  a  Medicine  by  its  Quantity,  the  moft 
powerful  of  all  generally  aCling  in  the  fmalieft.] 

6.  Of  Lapis  Lazuli,  or  the  Azure  Scone. 

'T'  H  E  Azure  Stone ,  which  is  com-  Pomet, 
A  monly  called  Lapis  Lazuli ,  and 
by  feme  Lapis  Cyan  eus,  and  Lapis  Stellatus,  is  a 
heavy  Stone  of  a  Sky-blue,  fometimes  full  of  Rock 
Stone,  and  frequently  ftreaked  with  Veins  of  Cop¬ 
per,  which  the  Antients,  and  feme  Moderns,  have 

-shought 
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thought  to  be  Cold.  The  greateft  Part  of  this 
Scone  that  we  have,  comes  from  Perfia  and  the 
Raft -Indies  ;  fome  affirm  that  it  is  ufually  found 
in  Gold  Mines,  and  that  it  is  a  Marcajite  of  that 
Metal  :  However  it  is  certain  that  this  Stone  is  got 
out  of  Quarries,  as  other  Stones  are  here,  which 
is  the  Reafon  we  have  it  of  all  Sizes  ;  the  Lapis 
Lazuli ,  to  be  perfect  and  fit  for  making  the  Ultra- 
marine. ,  which  is  the  chief  Ufe  it  is  put  to,  except 
the  fine  Works  made  of  it,  ought  to  be  heavy,  of 
a  deep  Blue,  like  fine  Indigo,  with  as  few  Copper 
or  fulphureous  Veins  as  poffible,  and  take  Care  it 
be  not  rubbed  with  Oil  Olive,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  of  a  deeper  Blue  ;  but  the  Cheat  is  not 
hard  to  difeover,  becaufe  it  ought  to  be  of  as  fine 
a  Blue  within  as  without;  likewife  refufe  fuch  as 
is  full  of  Stones,  and  the  pretended  Veins  of  Gold  ; 
for  that,  when  it  is  burnt  to  make  Ultra-marine, 
will  ftink  extremely,  having  a  fulphureous  Smell, 
which  fhews  that  its  Veins  proceed  not  from 
Gold. 

There  is  an  Error  fome  People  are  guilty  of,  in 
believing,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that  this  Stone, 
when  fine,  will  encreafe  its  Weight  in  the  Fire  : 
This  is  certain,  that  the  finer  this  Stone  is,  it  will 
lofe  the  lefs  in  the  Fire  ;  and  that  there  is  fome  of 
it  that  lofes  fo  little  that  it  is  not  worth  fpeaking 
of  ;  but  let  it  be  never  fo  good,  it  will  always  lofe 
fomething;  fo  far  is  it  from  being  encreafed  in 
Weight  :  You  ought  to  put  the  Stone  into  the 
Fire  to  fee  if  it  be  good,  for  if  fo,  it  will  not 
change  its  Colour  for  being  heated  hot.  The 
Choice  of  this  Stone  is  quite  other  than  has  been 
deferibed  by  others,  who  fay,  that  that  which  is  full 
of  yellowilb  or  golden  Veins  ought  to  be  moll 
valued  ;  which  I  maintain  to  be  falfe,  fince  the 
more  it  is  fo,  the  lefs  it  is  efteemed,  efpecially  by 
thofe  who  ufe  it  to  make  Ultra-marine.  You  muft 
beware  that  it  be  not  a  grecnifh  Stone,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  France ,  which  is  found  about  Toulon  ;  or 
that  it  be  not  a  counterfeit  Stone,  made  up  of  Tin 
and  Z offre,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  Chapter  of 
Enamels.  This  Stone  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  becaufe  it  is  put  into  feveral  Galenical  Com- 
pofitions,  as  Confection  of  Alkermes ,  frfe.  There 
are  Authors  who  attribute  great  Virtues  to  this 
Stone,  and  amongft  others  Monfieur  Demeuve ,  to 
whom  the  Reader  may  have  recourfe  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  others  who  fay  that  Lapis  Lazuli ,  and 
the  Armenian  Stone,  are  almoft  alike,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  falfe,  as  you  will  fee  in  the  next 
Chapter. 

Of  Ultra-marine. 

Pomet.  Ultra-marine  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
Precipitate  made  from  Lapis  Lazuli  ; 
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fome  lay  it  took  its  Name  of  Ultra-marine,  from 
being  made  beyond  the  Seas  ;  the  firft  of  the  kind 
coming  from  Cyprus  ;  but  others  will  have  it  that 
the  Name  was  given  it  becaufe  this  Blue  is  much 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Sea.  A  Friend  of 
mine  affined  me  that  the  firft  Ultra-marine  was 
made  in  England  by  one  of  the  Eajl-  India  Com¬ 
pany  there.  You  ought  to  chufe  that  which  is  of 
the  higheft  Colour,  well  ground,  which  is  known 
by  chewing  of  it  betwixt  tire  Teeth  ;  if  it  is  gritty, 
it  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  not  well  ground  :  And  to  dif¬ 
eover  if  it  is  genuine  and  not  fophifticated,  heat  a 
little  of  it  red-hot  in  a  Crucible  ;  if  its  Colour  is 
not  changed,  it  is  the  true;  for  if  it  is  adulterated 
there  will  be  black  Spots  in  it:  Its  Ufe  is  for  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Oil  and  Miniature.  The  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  Ultra-marine  is  deferibed  in  fo  many  Books, 
I  thought  it  needlefs  to  repeat  it  here  ;  I  fball  only 
fay,  that  thofe  who  prepare  it  make  it  into  four 
forts,  which  proceeds  from  nothing  elfe  but  the 
different  Wafhings  of  the  Powder,  whereof  the 
firft  is  abundantly  more  beautiful  than  the  others. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  Lapis  Cyaneus,  Lapis 
Caruleus ,  or  the  Azure  Stone ,  is  'of  dif-  Lemery. 
ferent  Sizes  and  Figures,  being  opake, 
heavy,  and  of  a  blue  Colour,  intermixed  with 
Streaks  of  Gold  and  Copper  :  It  is  found  in  Quar¬ 
ries  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  and  in  Perfia,  and  fome 
fay  in  the  Gold  Mines  ;  its  Ufe  is  chiefly  to  make 
Ultra-marine  of,  for  which  Purpofe  chufe  the 
cleaneft,  weightieft,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  and 
beft  Blue  ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  Sulphur  and 
Salt.  To  make  Ultra-marine,  they  calcine  this 
Stone,  and  grind  it  fine  on  a  Porphyry,  and  mix 
it  up  in  a  Pafte  made  of  fat  Pitch,  W ax,  and  Oil  ; 
then  they  wafli  this  Pafte  well  to  feparate  the  blue 
Part,  which  precipitates  to  the  bottom  in  a  very 
beautiful  Powder  ;  they  pour  off  the  Water  leifure- 
ly,  and  dry  this  Powder,  which  is  for  the  Painters 
Ufe.  Lapis  Lazuli  prepared  purges  melancholy 
Humours,  fortifies  the  Heart,  and  is  ufed  in  the 
Confection  of  Alkermes  ;  the  Dofe  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  a  Drachm.  There  is  found  near  Toulon 
in  France,  in  Germany,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of 
Europe,  a  falfe  or  Baftard  Lapis  Lazuli,  that  is 
greenifh  and  thicker,  which  is  employed  for  com¬ 
mon  Ufes. 

[The  Azure  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Lazuli,  Worm.  65. 
Char  It.  Fojf.  27.  Caruleus  Lapis,  Matth.  1354. 
Lapis  Cyaneus ,  five  Lazuli,  Aid.  Muf.  Met.  870. 
Carulcum  Nativum,  Wood.Att.  T.  ii.  P.  1.  p.  42. 
It  is  an  opake  hard  Stone,  of  the  Colour  of  the 
Saphir,  with  gold-coloured  Specks  and  Veins,  and 
is  harder  than  the  Armenian  Stone.  It  is  found  in 
Gold  and  Copper  Mines,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  Oriental,  which  is  brought  chiefly  from  Afia 
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and  Africa ,  and  Hands  the  Fire  without  lofing  its 
Colour.  Of  this  the  Ultra-marine  is  made  ;  and 
the  Occidental,  found  in  Germany  and  Italy ,  which 
lofes  its  Colour  by  Fire,  or  by  Age,  or  many  other 
Accidents,  and  in  time  turns  green.  The  blue 
Colour  of  this  Stone  is  owing  to  fome  Particles  of 
Copper  it  contains  ;  and  in  Medicine  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  emetick  and  purgative.  The  Antients  alfo 
acknowledged  a  ftyptick  Virtue  in  it;  for  which 
Reafon  they  gave  it  a  Place  in  the  Confection  of 
Alkermes ,  6fc.  And  certain  it  is,  that  no  ill  Effect 
ever  appeared  from  the  taking  that  Medicine, while 
it  was  a  confiant  Ingredient  in  it.  However,  as  it 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
Virtues  of  it,  it  is  at  prefent  left  out  of  it  in  the 
College  Difpenfatory.J 

7.  Of  the  Armenian  Stone. 

P  omet.  '  i  '  H I S  is  a  little  Stone  ufually  of  the  Size 
*  of  a  Bullet,  of  a  greenilh  Blue  without 
and  within,  adorned  with  fmall  white  glillering 
Sparks  rifing  beyond  its  Surface,  like  Spar,  or  fmall 
Diamond  Sparks.  They  attribute  great  Virtues  to 
this  Stone,  as  that  it  is  good  to  cure  the  Falling- 
Sicknefs ,  Melancholy ,  and  the  like.  This  Stone  is 
ground  and  wafhed  to  free  it  from  the  Spar  and 
little  Sparkles,  which  look  like  Gold,  though  they 
are  only  Sand  ;  and  afterwards  dried  and  brought  to 
us  by  the  Name  of  Powder  Green ,  or  Verditur  ; 
which  is  ufed  by  the  Painters,  but  more  efpecially 
by  thofe,  who,  to  encreafe  their  Mountain  Green , 
mix  equal  Parts  of  both  together  to  make  it  come 
cheaper,  that  fo  they  may  get  more  Money  by  it  ; 
for  which  Reafon  never  buy  any  Mountain  Green 
but  of  Perfons  you  can  trull,  and  fuch  as  has  the 
Marks  I  gave,  when  treating  of  it  ;  and  when  put 
upon  Paper,  llains  it  not,  but  is  like  Sand,  which 
is  a  Sign  it  is  not  mixed  with  Verditer.  We  fell 
feveral  forts  of  Verditer s,  which  have  no  other 
Difference  but  according  to  the  Preparation  given 
them  ;  the  finell  fort  ought  to  be  very  dry,  line, 
and  of  a  high  Colour. 

Ar menus  Lapis ,  feu  Lapis  Armenia, 
Lemery.  feu  Melochites ,  the  Armenian  Stone ,  is  of 
different  Shapes  and  Sizes,  but  moll 
commonly  round,  uneven,  rough,  as  big  as  a  Nut, 
cl  a  Mixture  of  Colours,  blue,  green,  white,  Cfc. 

It  is  brought  from  Armenia ,  whence  it  derives  its 
Name  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  alfo  found  in  Germany , 
as  in  the  County  of  Tyrol  ;  it  differs  from  Lapis 
Lazuli ,  in  that  it  is  not  fo  blue,  but  fuller  of  a 
drofiy  Stone  and  other  Impurities  ;  and  that  this  is 
taken  from  the  Silver  Mines,  whereas  the  other  is 
found  in  the  Gold  Mines.  Chufe  that  which  is  of 
the  deepeft  Colour.  They  grind  this  Stone  and 
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walh  it,  to  feparate  the  finer  Parts,  or  the  Sand 
which  Ihines  like  Spangles  of  Gold;  and  when 
dried,  they  fell  it  by  the  Name  of  Verditer ,  for  the 
Painters  Ufe.  This  Armenian  Stone ,  prepared,  is  de- 
terfiye  and  deficcative,  or  drying,  being  outwardly 
applied  ;  and  inwardly  purges  melancholy  Hu¬ 
mours;  it  is  good  for  the  Epilepfy,  Cfc.  the  Dofe 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

[  The  Armenian  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Ar  menus, 
IVorm.  66.  Charlt.  Foff.  27.  Armenium,  Aldr.  Muf 
Met.  351.  Copper  Ore  of  a  Sky  or  pale  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  IVoodward.  This  is  principally  found  in  Silver 
Mines.  It  is  an  opake  foft  Subllance  of  the  Lapis 
Lazuli  kind,  with  gold-coloured  Specks  and  Spots 
of  green,  bluilh,  and  black:  It  is  of  the  fame 
Virtues  with  the  Lapis  Lazuli ,  as  containing  the 
fame  Principles,  but  is  more  ftrongly  purgative. 
The  Painters  make  of  it  a  very  fine  Blue,  with  a 
greenifh  Caff.] 

8.  Of  Smalt,  or  Powder  Blue. 

QMALT  is  either  a  Compofition,  or  a  Psmet. 

Stone  pulverized,  which  we  have  from 
England  and  Rouen ,  whither  it  is  brought  by  the 
Swedes ,  Hamburgers ,  and  Danes  :  The  greatefl 
Part  of  this  Smalt  comes  from  Dantzick  in  Po¬ 
land,  as  well  as  feveral  other  Colours,  with  Zink 
and  Tin-glafs;  but  this  being  a  Trade  known  but 
to  few  People,  thofe  who  deal  in  thefe  Commo¬ 
dities  direCtly  from  Dantzick ,  are  able  to  fell 
cheaper  than  thofe  who  trade  from  Holland,  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Rouen.  After  all  the  diligent  Enquiries  I 
could  make,  I  have  found  it  impoilible  to  find  out 
what  this  Smalt  is,  fome  alluring  me  that  it  was  a. 
Compofition  made  at  Rouen  ;  but  as  thofe  who 
made  it  kept  it  as  a  Secret,  I  never  could  difcover 
of  what  it  was.  It  ought  to  be  very  fine,  of  a 
deep  Colour,  and  as  dry  and  like  to  Ultra-marine 
as  poffibie  ;  its  Ufe  is  for  the  Painters. 

Smalt,  or  Cinis  Cœruleus,  is  either  a 
powdered  Stone,  or  elfe  a  .Compofition  Lemery.. 
of  a  blue  Colour  ;  which  is  brought  from. 

Poland,  and  is  ufed  by  Painters.  > 

[!  Smalt  is  the  Encauftum  Cmruleum, .  ufed  by  the 
Painters,  fsc.  It  is  made  of  Cobalt,  Pot-allies,  and 
Flint-Hones,  or  Sand,  melted  together  into  a  vitre¬ 
ous,  opake,  bluilh  Mafs,  and  afterwards  ground  to 
Powder  in  Mills.  The  greatell  Quantity  is  made 
in  Saxony  and  Germany  :  It  is  never  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick.  j  J 

9.  Of  the  Jafper. 

np  HERE  being  various  forts  of  Jafpers,  Pomet. 

fuch  as  the  Green,  the  Purple,  Ceru- 
Ican ,  Aurora,  or  Cryilal-like,  I  lhall  fpeak  only  of 

that 
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that  which  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  which  is  the  green 
Jafper-,  and  if  it  had  not  been  of  fome  fmall  Ufe 
in  Medicine,  I  fhould  not  have  fpoken  of  it.  Be¬ 
ing  a  very  precious  Commodity,  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  counterfeited  in  Glafs.  Chufe  fuch  Pieces  as 
are  of  a  fine  deep  Green,  fmooth,  and  fhining, 
full  of  red  Spots,  as  if  they  were  little  Drops  of 
Blood,  and  which  can  take  no  Impreffion  from 
the  Point  of  a  Needle  drawn  upon  them  ;  which 
is  a  Sign  that  they  are  truly  Oriental.  Some  Peo¬ 
ple  affirm,  that  the  green  Jafper  is  very  proper  to 
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[The  Jade  is  the  Lapis  divinus ,  Beet.  It  is  a 
Stone  very  like  the  Lapis  Nephriticus ,  but  extremely 
hard  ;  it  is  much  ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  tire  World 
for  Toys,  but  has  never,  I  believe,  been  given 
inwardly,  though  in  common  Ufe  among  the  fa- 
vage  Indians  as  an  Amulet.] 


II. 


Pomet. 


Of  the  Nephritick  Stone. 

THE  Nephritick  Stone  is  a  greyifh 
Stone,  with  a  little  mixture  of  Blue 
in  it,  fo  that  it  is  ufually  of  a  bluifh  grey  Colour, 
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cure  the  Epilepfy,  and  that  it  is  a  good  Cordial,  being  fat  and  oily  like  Venetian  Talck.  This  Stone 
It  is  prepared  as  the  LIyacinth  and  other  precious  is  much  valued  by  certain  Perfons  for  the  Cure  ot 
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Stones. 

Jafpis ,  the  Jafper ,  is  a  fine,  hard, 
Lemery.  fmooth,  refplendent,  precious  Stone, 
which  differs  little  from  the  Agate,  only 
that  it  is  not  fo  hard  and  pure  :  There  are  a 
great  many  kinds  of  it,  but  the  Oriental  is  the 


the  Gravel,  which  makes  it  fo  fcarce,  and  fo 
much  enquired  after.  It  performs  its  Bufinefs  by 
hanging  about  the  Thigh  of  thofe  who  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  Stone  or  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys, 
from  whence  it  is  called  the  Nephritick  Stone.  T  he 
Dearnefs  and  Rarity  of  this  Stone  is.  the  Reafon 


beft.  It  ought  to  be  very  hard,  of  a  deep  Green  why  fome  fubftitute  in  its  ftead  a  kind  of  green 
fpotted  with  red  ;  and  it  is  of  fome  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  Marble  of  Italy ,  called  Malaquitte ,  and  cut  and 
ground  fine  upon  a  Porphyry.  The  prepared  Pow-  carve  it  like  a  Bird’s  Head,  becaufe  the  Antients 
tier  is  aftringent,  proper  to" flop  Blood  and  the  Scour  believed  that  the  true  Nephritick  Stone  refembled  a 
of  the  Guts.  Great  Virtues  are  affigned  it  in  the  Bird’s  Head,  or  the  Beak  of  a  Perroquet. .  The 
Epilepfy,  alfo  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  bring  true  Nephritick  Stone  comes  from  New  Spain ,  and 
away  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  (Ac.  whoever  would  know  further  of  it  may  read  Mr. 

[The  Jafper  ufed  in  Medicine  is  the  Jafpis,  Worms,  who  has  writ  a  large  Defcription  of  it, 
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Poet.  250.  De\aet.  79.  Charlt.  Foff.  32.  It  is  an 
opake  Stone,  of  a  mixed  Green,  with  Spots  of  Red 
like  Blood  :  It  is  found  in  the  Eaf -Indies,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  Virtues  with  the  Corne¬ 
lian,  which  are,  the  flopping  Haemorrhages,  and  re¬ 
medying  the  Effects  of  Poifons  ;  but  thefe  are  both 
fuppofed  imaginary,  and  neither  of  the  Stones  ever 
now  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

10.  Of  the  Jade  Stone. 

Pomet .  'T' H  E  Jade  is  a  greenifh  Stone,  incli- 
nable  to  Grey,  extremely  hard,  and 
very  rare.  This  Stone  is  little  ufed  in  Phyfick,  but 
pretty  much  in  feveral  forts  of  Works  that  are 
very  valuable,  it  being  very  difficult  to  cut.  The 
Turks  and  Poles  ufe  a  great  deal  of  Jade  to  make 
Handles  for  their  Knives,  Sabres,  Swords,  and  other 
Things,  which  they  adorn  with  Gold.  The  Ori¬ 
ental  is  the  fineft  Jade. 

Jade  is  a  very  hard  Stone,  of  a  green- 
Lemery.  ifh  grey  Colour.  The  fineft  comes  from 
the  Eafl-lndies.  The  Turks  and  Poles 
make  feveral  Ufes  of  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
work  becaufe  of  its  exceffive  Hardnefs.  Some 
pretend,  that  applied  to  the  Region  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  they  are  proper  to  bring  away  Stone  and 
Gravel;  but  I  can  give  no  Credit  to  fuch  Reme- 
dies. 


too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

Lapis  Nephriticus,  or  the  Nephritick 
Stone,  is  of  different  Sizes,  pretty  hard,  Lemery. 
opake,  of  a  bluifh  Grey  or  Afh-colour, 
but  fometimes  mixed  with  White,  Yellow,  or 
Black,  and  is  not  perfectly  fmooth,  becaufe  it  is 
unctuous  like  Talck.  It  is  found  in  New  Spain , 
fometimes  with  the  Jafper,  and  fometimes  alone. 
Some  reckon  it  among  the  kinds  of  Jafpers,  ma¬ 
king  no  great  Difference,  but  only  that  this  is  the 
harder  :  For  the  moft  part  they  are  found  like 
Whet-ftones,  in  the  Fields  in  great  Lumps,  fo 
big,  that  a  Cup  may  be  made  of  them.  Carolina 
affords  pretty  large  ones,  about  eight  Inches  long, 
three  broad,  and  two  thick  ;  and  of  an  afh- colour¬ 
ed  Green  :  They  are  likewife  gathered  in  Bohemia , 
and  feveral  Parts  of  Spain  ;  but  thefe  are  not  fo 
much  eftcemed  as  what  come  from  America. 

This  Stone  has  the  Property  to  eafe  the  Stone 
Cholick,  to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Reins,  and  ex¬ 
pel  Gravel  by  Urine,  being  hung  about  the  Neck, 
Thigh,  or  Arm  :  Some  preferibe  it  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  from  four  to  fifteen  Grains.  Of  latter 
Years  there  is  brought  into  Ufe  for  the  fame  Dif- 
eafes,  a  brown,  fmooth,  Ihining  Stone,  which  they 
call,  from  its  great  Virtues,  the  Divine  Stone  ;  this 
breaks  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  and  forces  it 
away  by  Urine;  they  tie  it  in  their  Clothes  about 
the  Back. 

[The 
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[The  Nephritic k  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Indiens 
NephriticuSy  Mr.  Muf.  Met.  706.  Lapis  Nephri- 
ticusy  M<mt.  Ex.  14.  Charlt.  Fojf.  33.  Worm.  95. 
It  is  a  Stone  of  many  Colours,  as,  green,  blue, 
yellowifh,  whitifh,  and  dufky  brown,"  but  always 
having  more  of  the  green  than  of  any  other  Co¬ 
lour.  It  is  found  in  America  and  fome  Parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  great  Virtues,  but 
is  fcarce  ever  ufed  at  prefent. 

The  Divine  Stone ,  mentioned  here  by  Lemery , 
is  the  Jade  mentioned  in  the  laft  Chapter  ;  and  the 
Malaquite,  often  fubftituted  for  it,  is  the  Mala¬ 
chites  vel  Molochitcsy  Worm.  263.  De  Laet.  87. 
Malachites ,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met  900.  It  is  of  the 
Jafper  kind,  and  is  found  in  Cyprus,  Mifnia,  and 
Tirol,  but  is  never  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

12.  Of  Venetian  Talck. 

Pomet.  f  I  'HE  Venetian  Talck  is  a  kind  of  green- 
ifh  Stone,  in  Scales  or  Flakes,  which 
though  it  feem  fatty  in  the  handling,  is  neverthe- 
lefs  very  dry  and  heavy  ;  the  fineft  is  that  which 
is  found  in  the  Quarries  fituated  near  Venice ,  from 
whence  it  is  called  Venetian  Talck  ;  it  is  found  alfo 
plentifully  in  Germany,  and  about  the  Alps.  The 
beft  Talck  is  that  which  is  in  large,  white,  green- 
ifh,  Alining  Stones,  that,  being  broken,  fparkle 
like  Silver  Spangles,  and  which,  being  feparated  in¬ 
to  fmall  Leaves,  is  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent  ; 
but  take  care  that  it  be  equally  fine  throughout  ; 
for  that  which  is  in  great  Stones  is  very  fubjedt  to 
be  bad,  by  reafon  of  a  great  many  yellow  or  red- 
difh  Veins  that  are  found  within,  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  Earth  that  fpoils  the  Sale  of  it. 
There  is  fome  alfo  which,  inftead  of  being  of  a 
greenifii  White,  is  of  a  reddifii  Yellow  ;  fo  that 
we  had  better  take  that  which  is  in  moderate 
Pieces,  which  we  may  know  at  fight. 

Talck  is  much  in  regard  with  the  Ladies  of 
Quality,  who  ufe  it  for  a  Cofmetick  ;  and  as  it  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  reduce  it  into  Powder,  cr 
even  to  calcine  it,  the  way  is  now  to  grate  it  with 
a  Fifh-fkin,  and  then  to  fearce  it;  fo  ufing  it  as 
Occafion  fiiall  require.  Hence  it  is,  that  almoft 
jione  but  fuch  Talck  as  is  in  moderate  Pieces,  of  a 
Size  fit  to  be  held  in  the  Hand,  is  now  called  for. 

Venetian  Talck,  while  it  is  whole,  is  of  a  greenifii 
Colour  ;  but  being  broken,  or  divided  into  thin 
Scales,  is  white  ;  it  is  known  from  Englijh  Talck 
by  its  Friability,  its  green  Colour,  and  Fixednefs 
in  the  Fire  :  For  fome  who  have  kept  it  forty  or 
fifty  Days  in  a  Glafs-houfe  Fire,  have  taken  it 
out  at  the  end  of  the  Time,  and  found  no  Altera¬ 
tion  in  it,  neither  in  refpedb  of  Refolution,  Colour, 
or  Weight,  but  it  has  come  out  abfolutely  the 
fame  thing  as  it  went  in.  This  Talck  therefore 
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being  of  fo  fix'ed  a  Nature,  cur  Labour  now  muft 
be  to  fiiew  how  to  open  its  Body*  in  order  to 
make  thofe  Preparations  of  it  which  we  defire,  at 
leaft  the  noble  White,  which  Ladies,  with  fo  much 
Curiofity  and  Charges,  feek  after  and  purfue.  It 
it  true,  there  are  a  great  many  Men  that  boaft 
what  Preparations  and  Secrets  they  have  of  T tick  ; 
but  this  we  certainly  know,  that  there  is  no  liquid 
Subftance  of  it  yet  invented  or  known,  made  out  of 
the  Ample  thing  itfelf;  but  fuch  as  is  compounded 
by  the  mixture  of  fuch  Salts  as  are  able  to  penetrate 
the  Stone  ;  fo  invincible  is  the  Fixednefs  of  the  true 
V enetian  Talck  ;  Therefore  to  attempt  to  calcine 
it,  without  the  Addition  of  fome  piercing  Salt,  is 
Vanity  ;  but  by  the  help  of  fome  Salts,  and  acrid 
Spirits,  a  good  Cofmetick  may  be  made  of  it,  to 
change  and  whiten  the  Skin. 

The  Antients,  and  efpecially  the  Arabians ,  were 
fometime  of  opinion,  that  from  Talck  might  be 
drawn  a  Remedy  of  fuch  Efficacy,  as  ever  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Body  in  good  Cafe  ;  for  which.  Reafon 
they  gave  it  the  Name  of  Talck,  as  much  as  to 
fay,  an  equal  Difpofition  of  Body,  according  to 
which  it  is  in  perfedt  Health  :  And  from  hence, 
undoubtedly,  hath  proceeded  the  vulgar  Error  con¬ 
cerning  an  Oil  of  Talck ,  which  is  fo  much  com¬ 
mended,  and  to  which  fuch  extraordinary  Virtues 
are  attributed  ;  and  fo  prevalent  hath  this  Error 
been,  and  ftill  is  at  this  Day,  that  whoever  could 
find  the  Secret  of  getting  an  Oil  from  Talck,  with¬ 
out  the  Addition  of  Salts  or  Acids,  might  be  fure 
to  fell  it  for  its  weight  in  Gold  ;  yea,  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  twenty  times  more.  But  fince,  as  I 
believe,  the  high  Commendations  and  wonderful 
Virtues  ufually  aferibed  to  it,  proceed  only  from  a 
Suppofiticn  that  it  can  never  be  had,  I  fhall  fay 
no  more  of  it,  but  that  fome  Perfons,  who  flatter 
themfelves  with  a  Belief  that  they  have  the  Secret 
of  making  it,  affirm  that  it  is  incomparably  good 
for  whitening  the  Skin,  fmoothing  the  Face,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  make  old  People  renew  their  Youth. 

Some  fay,  if  V mice  Talck  be  heated  red-hot, 
and  put  into  an  Iron  Mortar  almoft  as  hot,  it  may 
be  beaten  in  a  fmall  time  to  a  moft  fine  impalpable 
Powder,  which  being  fearced,  maybe  mixed  with 
Unguents  and  Pomatum ,  and  ufed  as  other  Cof- 
meticks  of  the  like  kind.  This  Talck,  thus  pul¬ 
verized,  may  be  ftrewed  among  Snail  Shells,  and 
left  in  a  glazed  Pipkin  till  they  have  fucked  it  all 
up  ;  then  having  bruifed  all  together,  put  the  Mix¬ 
ture  into  a  Glafs  Cucurbit,  covered  with  its  Head, 
and  diftil  the  whole  Mafs,  ând  you  will  have  a 
Cofmetick  Water,  good  to  cleanfe  and  beautify 
the  Skin  with.  >  1 

We  have  another  fort  of  Talck,  brought  us  from 
Mufcovy  and  Perfta,  which  they  call  Red  or  Leaf 
A  a  Talck , 
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Talck,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  and  eafy 
to  be  divided  into  Leaves  as  thin  as  you  pleafe. 
This  Red  or  Leaf  Talck  is  only  ufed,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  by  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  who  put  it,  in- 
ftead  of  Giafs,  before  their  Pictures  and  Agnus' s  ; 
but  they  do  not,  as  fome  Authors  affirm,  employ 
to  this  Purpofe  the  Venetian  Talck.  This  then,  as  I 
have  faid,  being  the  only  Ufe  of  the  Leaf  Talck , 
we  ought  not  to  meddle  with  any  but  what  is  in 
large  Leaves,  and  when  fplit,  or  divided  into  very 
thin  Pieces,  is  of  a  cryftalline  Clearnefs  and  T ranf- 
parency.  There  is  not  almoft  a  more  curious 
Commodity  in  the  World  than  Leaf  Talck  with  the 
required  Qualifications,  forafmuch  as  it  is  very 
rare  to  be  found  :  It  is  a  thing  fo  very  hard  to  un- 
derftand,  that  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  buy 
any  but  what  is  approved  by  thofe  who  work  in 
it  ;  that  which,  being  thick,  is  blackifh,  and  may 
be  divided  into  Leaves  extremely  thin  and  tranf- 
parent,  is  judged  to  be  the  beft. 

Talcum ,  or  Talck ,  is  a  kind  of  Stone, 
Lemery.  or  a  mineral  Matter,  that  is  fine,  white, 
fmooth,  foft  to  the  Touch,  fhining,  and 
tranfparent,  dividing  into  Leaves  or  Scales  that 
will  not  burn  :  Some  call  it  Stella  Terra,  becaufe 
it  Ihines  like  a  Star  :  There  are  two  kinds  of  it, 
one  called  Venetian  Talck ,  and  the  other  Mufcovy 
Talck  ;  the  Venetian  fort  is  foft,  fcaly,  heavy,  and 
appears  greafy  to  the  touch,  though  it  is  dry,  of 
a  Silver  Colour,  tending  to  green,  fomething  tranf¬ 
parent  :  Chufe  the  fineft  white  fhining  Pieces,  up¬ 
on  the  green  Caft,  that  feparate  into  little  nice 
clear  Leaves,  or  Flakes,  that  fhine  like  Pieces  of 
Silver.  When  you  would  reduce  this  into  Powder, 
rafp  it  with  a  Sea  Dog’s  Skin,  or  rather  calcine 
it  in  a  Crucible  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  then 
beat  it  in  an  Iron  Mortar  almoft  red-hot,  and  fift 
it  through  a  Sieve.  It  is  ufed  in  Cofmetick  Po¬ 
matums  by  the  Ladies. 

The  Mufcovy  Talck  is  hard,  fmooth,  fhining, 
and  foft  to  the  Touch,  dividing  or  breaking  into 
thin  Leaves,  that  are  almoft  as  tranfparent  as  Giafs, 
and  fometimes  it  is  reddifh  :  This  comes  from  the 
Quarries  in  Mufcovy  and  Perfia.  Chufe  the  fineft 
and  cleareft.  It  ferves  them  for  Lanthorns,  as  we 
ufe  Horn  ;  but  the  Talck  is  more  commodious,  for 
it  is  more  tranfparent,  and  not  fo  fubjedt  to  burn. 
Talck  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  Afhes  by  the  Fire, 
becaufe  the  Pores  of  it  being  fmall,  the  Parts  of 
Fire  Aide  through  without  making  any  Impreffion. 
1  attempted  to  calcine  both  forts  by  a  Burning- 
glafs  :  That  of  Venice  was  changed  by  the  folar 
Fire  into  a  grofier,  yellowifh,  opake  Matter; 
and  that  of  Mufcovy  into  a  light  farine,  being  very 
fine  white  Powder. 

[Talck  is  the  Talcum,  Aldr .  Muf  Met.  685. 


Talcus  faff  dis.  Calc.  Muf.  458.  Talcum  alias  Stella 
terra ,  Cbarlt.  Foff.  24.  It  is  a  fhining  fiffile  Stone, 
eafily  divided  into  thin  Laminae  looking  like  Silver 
Spangles  :  There  are  many  Kinds  of  it,  but  the 
Greenifh  or  Venetian ,  the  Talcum  Vi  ride,  Mont. 
Ex.  14.  is  mod  efteemed  as  a  Cofmetick,  which 
is  the  principal  Ufe  it  ftands  commended  for. 
There  is  a  more  filvery  kind,  much  efteemed  by 
the  Chymifts,  and  called  Argyrolithos  ;  and  a  yel¬ 
lowifh,  which  they  call  the  Solar  Talck.  They 
think  by  an  Oil  of  thefe  Talcks  to  turn  Quickfilver 
into  Silver;  but  they  do  not  confider  that  what 
they  call  Oil  of  Talck  is  entirely  the  Produit  of 
other  Subftances  mixed  with  it. 

The  beft  way  to  powder  the  Venetian  Talck  is, 
to  heat  it  feveral  times  over  in  the  Fire,  and  quench 
it  in  cold  Water,  then  levigating  it  on  a  Por¬ 
phyry,  it  becomes  a  fine  fhining  white  Powder, 
very  fmooth  to  the  Touch,  and  fit  to  mix  in  Po¬ 
matums. 

What  our  Authors  call  Leaf  Talck  is  the  Lapis 
Specularis ,  Kentm.  26.  IVorm.  56.  Mont .  Ex.  14. 
Glades  Maries  feu  Lapis  Specularis,  Koning.  Lapis 
Maries  Neotericis ,  Cbarlt.  Foff.  23.  It  is  brought 
from  Spain ,  Mufcovy ,  (A c.  It  is  faid.  to  be  a 
good  Medicine  in  Epilepfies,  but  its  principal  Ufè 
is  in  fmall  Works,  inftead  of  Giafs  or  Horn,  for 
the  preferving  Microfcope  Objetfts,  (Ac. ] 

43.  Of  Briançon  Chalk. 

f~r~i  H  E  Briançon  Chalk  is  a  kind  of  Stone,  or  a 
mineral  Subftance,  almoft  like  Venetian  Talck , 
but  harder,  and  that  does  not  fo  readily  fplit  or 
feparate  into  Scales  :  There  are  two  kinds  of  it, 
one  white,  and  the  other  green  ;  they  are  found  in 
the  Quarries  or  Pits  near  Briançon  :  They  ferve 
to  take  Greafe  Spots  out  of  Clothes,  and  for  Tay¬ 
lors  to  mark  or  fcore  with.  Chufe  the  neateft, 
fmootheft,  green,  and  foft. 

[French  Chalk  is  the  Morotthus  Diofcoridis , 
MoroSlcs  Plinii.  It  is  an  Aftringent,  is  good  in 
Hæmorrbages,  and  is  ufed  with  Succefs  in  Coliy- 
riums  for  Ulcers  of  the  Eyes.J 

15.  Of  Spalt  cr  Spaad. 

PA  LT  or  Spaad  is  a  fcaly  bright  Stone,  Pomct. 
very  like  Parget  Stone,  except  that  this 
is  whiter.  They  find  abundance  of  thefe  Stones  in 
Germany ,  efpecially  about  Augsburg  ;  there  are  fome 
likewife  in  England ,  but  not  fo  good.  We  fome¬ 
times  fee  Fragments  of  this  Stone  adhering  to  and 
mixing  with  Frankincenfe,  a  Sign  that  it  is  found 
in  the  Places  whence  it  comes.  It  fhould  be  in 
long  brittle  Scales,  that  may  be  eafily  crumbled  to 

Powder 
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Powder  with  the  Nail  of  one’s  Thumb,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  that  of  England ,  being  more 
hard.  Spalt  is  ufed  by  feveral  forts  of  Workmen, 
being  Paid  to  be  good  to  affift  the  Founders  in 
melting  of  their  Metals  ;  which  I  cannot  affirm  to 
be  Fadl,  having  never  fecn  it  tried. 

Spalt  is  a  fcaly  Stone  that  is  bright, 
Lemery.  and  looks  like  Plaifter-ftone,  or  Cryftal 
of  Montmartre ,  but  it  is  much  whiter. 
It  is  met  with  in  England  and  Germany.  The 
Founders  ufe  it  to  flux  their  Metals  with.  It  is 
deterflve  and  drying,  outwardly  applied. 

13.  Of  the  Lapis  Judaicus,  or  Jews  Stone. 

Pomet.  rT"'  H  E  yews  Stone  is  of  different  Sizes 
and  Figures  ;  but  the  mod  common 
Size  is  that  of  an  Olive,  adorned  with  little  Streaks 
or  hollow  Lines,  running  from  one  End  to  the 
other,  and  fometimes  it  is  altogether  fmooth.  This 
Stone  is  ufually  grey,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifh 
grey,  and  ftiines  like  our  little  Flints,  of  which  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  Species.  Thefe  Stones  are  brought 
us  from  different  Parts  of  Judœa,  from  whence 
they  take  their  Name;  they  are  likewife  called 
Syrian  and  Phoenician  Stones.  This  Stone,  though 
it  be  like  a  Flint,  it  is  not  fo  hard,  yet  not  fo  eafy 
to  break  as  fome  Authors  have  afferted  ;  but  being 
broken,  it  is  of  a  whitifh  Grey,  and  fhining.  Mr. 
Char  as  y  in  his  Book  of  Chymiftry,  at  the  821ft 
Page,  fays,  that  this  Stone,  being  calcined  with 
Sulphur,  diftilled  Vinegar,  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Honey,  there  may  be  drawn  from  it  a  Salt 
that  is  admirable  for  breaking  the  Stone  ;  where 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  prepare  it,  may  be  in- 
ftrudted  therein. 

Lapis  Judaicus  y  Lapis  Syriacus , 
Lemery.  Phcenicitcs ,  Tecolithus ,  or  the  Jews 
Stone ,  is  of  various  Forms  and  Bignefs, 
but  moft  ufually  is  fhaped  like  a  fmall  Olive,  ftreak- 
ed  all  over  with  Lines  that  run  through  the  length 
of  it,  and  are  equally  diftant  one  from  another  : 
Some  are  found  fmooth  without  any,  and  fome  in 
a  cylindrical  Form.  The  Colour  is  grey,  and  fome¬ 
times  reddifh  without,  and  whitifh  within.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  hard  like  a  Flint,  but  is  foft,  and  may 
be  eafily  beat  to  Powder  :  They  are  diftinguifhed 
into  Male  and  Female  ;  the  Male  is  that  which  is 
large,  long,  and  of  a  cylindrical  Figure  ;  the  Fe¬ 
male  is  that  which  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  a 
fmall  Olive.  They  are  both  indifferently  ufed  in 
Phyfick,  being  firft  ground  to  a  fine  Powder  on  a 
Marble  :  This  Powder  is  given  to  ftop  Fluxes  of 
the  Belly,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  to  break  the  Stone 
in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

[This  is  the  Lapis  Judaicus ,  Eetitm.  28.  Bo  et. 
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408.  Charlt.  Fojf.  29.  Radiolus  Glandularius  fub- 
ciner eus  major  portion  Jlriatusy  partim  tenuijfune  pun- 
ftulatus.  Lang  de  Lap.  127.  Radiolus  Glandularius 
feu  Lapis  judaicus ,  Boetii  Lhuyd.  Lith.  Brit.  4g. 
I  hey  are  found  of  various  Lengths,  Colours,  and 
Thicknefles,  and  are  the  petrified  Spines  of  a  large 
Species  of  the  Echinus  Ovarius ,  or  Sea  Urchin. 

I  hey  ate  faid  to  be  diuretick  and  lithontriptick, 
but  are  little  ufed  at  prefent.] 

1 6.  Of  the  Lapis  L.yncis,  or  Thunder  Stone. 

rT"'HE  BelemniteSy  called  alfo  the  Lynx  Pomet. 

Stone,  is  a  kind  of  Stone  made  in  a 
pyramidal  Form,  to  which  the  Antients  gave  the 
Name  of  Belemnites,  from  its  refemblance  to  à 
Dart  or  Arrow  ;  and  others,  of  Duftylus  ldeusy 
from  its  likertefs  to  a  Finger,  and  becaufe  it  is 
found  on  Mount  Ida  ;  others  fay  it  was  called  La- 
pls  Lyncis,  becaufe  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
foimed  from  the  Urine  of  the  Lynx.  This  Stone 
is  harder  than  the  Jews  Stone  :  They  attribute 
the  fame  Virtues  to  it  :  Mr.  Charas  has  told  me 
it  might  be  prepared  after  the  fame  Manner,  and 
ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes.  This  Stone  being 
broken,  is  of  the  Colour  of  Horn  in  die  Cavity,  in 
which  is  found  a  fort  of  grey  dry  Earth,  of  an  in- 
fipid  Tafte,  and  like  to  be  good  for  nothing.  At 
the  End  of  the  Stone  there  alfo  appears,  as  it 
were,  the  refemblance  of  a  Sun.  Plenty  of  thefe 
Stones  are  found  about  Paris,  in  digging  and  la¬ 
bouring  the  Ground,  efpecially  in  fandy  and  gra¬ 
velly  Soils. 

Belemnites y  five  Lapis  Lyncis ,  five 
Daft)  lus  IdcEUSy  the  Thunder  Stoney  or  Lemery . 
Thunder-bolt  y  is  about  the  Length  and 
Fhicknefs  of  a  Man’s  linger,  fometimes  more, 
and  fometimes  lefs,  round-pointed,  or  in  a  pyra¬ 
midal  borm,  like  an  Arrow.  They  are  found  of 
different  Colours,  fometimes  white,  fometimes 
grey,  and  fometimes  brown  ;  brought  ufually  from 
Candia  ;  but  they  come  likewife  from  Germany. 

I  hey  find  the  fame  about  Paris ,  in  the  fandy 
Grounds  ;  and  there  are  two  forts  of  them,  one, 
that  being  put  upon  the  Fire  will  yield  a  bitumi¬ 
nous  Smell,  and  the  other  none  at  all  :  The  firft 
is  plainly  that  which  die  Antients  called  Lyncurius 
and  believed  falfly  to  be  a  kind  of  Succinunty  or 
Amber,  that  was  made  from  the  Urine  of  the  Lynx 
coaggulated.  The  Stone  being  broken,  they  find  in 
its  Concavity,  that  looks  of  a  Horn-colour,  a  little 
dry  grey  Earth,  without  Smell  or  Tafte.  This 
Stone  is  ufed  to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Kidney, 
and  to  expel  it  by  Urine,  being  taken  inwardly. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  externally  to  cleanfe  and  dry  Wounds 
It  is  ground  on  a  Marble  to  reduce  it  to  Powder.  ’ 
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[The  Thunder  Stone  is  the  Lapis  Lyncis , 
Schrod.  353.  B elc7nr.1t cs  Lapis,  feu  Da  flylus  Idœus, 
Beet.  476.  De  Laet.  150.  It  is  a  rounded  oblong 
Stone,  ending  in  an  obtufe  Point,  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  fometimes  folid,  and  fometimes  hollow,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  Lines  drawn  from  the  Axis  to 
the  Circumference,  and  with  a  Fiffure  or  Slit 
runing  the  whole  Length  :  They  are  commonly 
about  two  Inches  long. 

It  is  an  Error  to  think  this  the  Lapis  Lyncurius 
of  the  Antients  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  Diofcori- 
dcs,  by  thatWord,  underftood  another  Stone, which 
fome  at  that  Time  thought  the  indurated  Urine  of 
of  the  Lynx. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  Lithontriptick,  but  is 
never  ufed  at  prefent.] 

17.  Of  the  Bolognian-ftone. 

Pcmct.  /T1  HIS  is  a  heavy  Stone  of  a  fhining 
Silver  grey,  very  like  in  Figure  to 
the  Nephritick-Jione,  which  is  found  very  com¬ 
monly  about  Bologna  in  Italy  ;  whence  it  takes  its 
Name.  This  Stone  is  of  no  other  Ufe,  than,  af¬ 
ter  Calcination,  to  make  a  kind  of  Phofphorus , 
of  which  Mr.  Lemery  treats  largely,  and  better 
than  any  who  have  gone  before  him,  at  the  End 
of  his  Book  of  Chymijlry  ;  and  likewife  Mr. 
Worms ,  he  having  writ  a  long  Difcourfe  of  it, 
whither  thofe  who  defire  to  make  it,  may  have  re- 
courfe.  The  Bolognian-Jlone  is  not  yet  well  known 
amongft  us,  which  is  the  Caufe  we  fell  fo  little  of 
it.  Some  call  this  Stone  calcined,  the  Sun  or 
Moon  Spunge ,  the  illuminated  Stone ,  Lucifer ,  Caf- 
folanus  his  Stone,  or  Kerch erh  Phofphorus. 

Lapis  Bolonienfis ,  Chryfolapis,  or  the 
Lemery.  Bolognian-Jlone ,  is  a  Stone  whereof  a 
Phofphorus  is  made.  It  is  ordinarily  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  bunched,  uneven,  flat- 
tilh,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Side 
oppofite  to  the  Bunch  or  Knot,  made  a  kind  of 
Cavity.  It  is  heavy,  grey,  foft,  fliining  in  feveral 
Parts,  cryftalline  within,  almoft  like  Takk  of 
Montmartre.  It  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Paterno, 
which  is  a  Part  of  the  Alps y  and  diftant  from  the 
City  of  Bologna  about  a  League.  They  are  eafily 
difeovered  after  the  Floods  of  Waters  that  happen 
from  the  great  Rains  ;  for  then  the  Earth  is  wafhed 
and  cleaned  that  furrounded  them,  and  hindered 
them  from  being  feen.  They  are  diftinguifhed 
from  other  Stones  of  the  Mountain  by  little  Sparks 
that  appear  on  their  Surface  ;  and  we  may  fee,  in 
the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  fome  of  thofe  that 
weigh  to  five  Pounds.  Thefe  large  Stones  arc  no 
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otherwife  valuable  than  for  their  Scarcenefs,  they 
being  more  earthy  than  the  fmall  ones,  and  not  fo 
good  to  make  the  Phofphorus  of. 

The  beft  Bolognian-Jloncs  are  thofe  which  are 
found  covered  on  the  Outfide  with  a  thin,  white, 
and  opake  Cruft  ;  but  thefe  are  very  rare.  And 
fince  we  cannot  often  come  at  them,  we  ufe  the 
common  fort,  which  fhould  be  chofen  with  the 
feweft  Spots,  and  bright.  The  worft  are  thofe 
where  there  appear  Veins  of  Vitriol  or  Iron  : 
Thefe  contain  in  them  much  more  of  Sulphur  and 
Salt. 

The  Bolognian-Jlone  is  prepared  and  reduced 
into  a  Phofphorus,  by  a  moderate  Calcination,  that 
purifies  and  exalts  the  Sulphur  more  than  it  was. 
This  Calcination  is  made  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner  :  Take  feven  or  eight  of  thefe  Stones  cleanfed 
on  the  Outfide  with  a  Rafp,  or  Knife,  and  pow¬ 
dering  very  finely  one  or  two  of  the  moll  fliining 
of  them  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  throw  the  others 
whole,  one  after  another,  into  clear  Water  ;  and 
having  taken  them  out,  cover  them  entirely  over 
with  the  Powder,  by  rolling  them  in  it,  that  they 
may  lick  up  as  much  as  they  can  ;  then  put  them 
into  a  little  Furnace  or  Stove,  with  a  Brafs  Grate, 
upon  which  you  mull  lay  them  in  Order,  with  a 
Fire  under  them  to  calcine  ;  which  when  done, 
let  the  Fire  go  out  of  itfelf  ;  and  when  all  is  cold* 
take  off  your  calcined  Stones  gently  from  the 
Grate  ;  feparate  the  Cruft,  which  comes  from  the 
Powder  in  which  you  have  rolled  them,  and  keep 
the  Stones  in  a  Box  with  Cotton  ;  preferve  like¬ 
wife  the  Cruft,  which  is  to  be  reduced  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder. 

Thefe  calcined  Stones  are  the  Phofphorus , 
which  being  expofed  to  the  Day  in  an  open  Field 
or  Street,  are  lighted  as  it  were  in  an  Inftant;. 
after  which,  if  they  are  carried  into  a  dark  Place, 
they  will  appear  like  lighted  Coals,  without  any 
fenfible  Heat,  and  you  may  extinguilh  them  by 
little  and  little  ;  but  if  you  let  in  the  Light,  they 
will  burn  again  :  And  thus  they  will  laft  for  two 
or  three  Years  together,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  frequently  expofed  to  the  Light. 
And  when  thefe  Stones  have  loft  their  Virtue,  they 
may  be  reftored  again,  by  obferving  the  fame  Cir- 
cumftances  as  before,  but  their  Brightnefs  will  be 
much  lefs.  The  Cruft  reduced  into  Powder  is 
likewife  finer  and  more  illuminating,  when  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Air,  than  the  Stones-  They  fill  little 
Bottles  of  fine  Cryftal  with  it  clofely  ftopt,  which 
they  keep  to  give  Light  when  they  pleafe  ;  for  they 
are  not  obliged  to  expofe  it  to  the  Air,  as  they  do 
the  Stones,  the  Cryftal  not  giving  any  Obftrudtion 
to  the  Light  from  the  Powder. 

One  muft  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  feveral 
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Circumftances  that  I  have  {hewn  for  the  Calci¬ 
nation  of  the  Bolognian-flone  are  ufelefs  ;  for 
they  are  fo  neceffary,  that  if  they  be  not  all 
exadlly  obferved,  the  Operation  is  loft,  and  the 
Stone  will  give  no  Light.  This  Stone  acquires, 
by  Calcination,  a  fulphureous  Smell,  li'ke  melted 
Orpiment  ;  and  when  it  is  boiled  with  Lime  and 
Water,  it  yields  likewife  a  little  Arfenical  Salt. 

The  Reafon  why  it  appears  light,  proceeds  from 
the  Eire  mixing  with  the  Sulphur  in  its  Motion, 
which  raifes  to  the  Superficies  an  Infinity  of  Par¬ 
ticles  that  are  fo  fubtil  and  delicate  as  to  take  Fire 
upon  Light,  or  the  Motion  of  the  Air.  But  thofe 
who  defire  to  be  more  fully  informed  in  this  Mat¬ 
ter,  may  read  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Treatife  of 
Chymiflry ,  where  I  have  fpoken  not  only  of  this 
kind  of  Phofphorus ,  but  of  feveral  others  ;  and 
have  likewife  given  you  the  Figure  of  a  Furnace 
that  is  mod  convenient  and  proper  for  calcining 
this  Stone,  which  is  a  Depilatory  ;  and  being 
powdered  and  mixed  with  Water  to  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  a  Pafte,  may  be  applied  to  any  Part  of 
the  Skin  where  there  is  Hair  to  be  taken  off.  It 
is  called  Phofphcrus ,  or  Lucifer ,  from  bringing  of 
Light  ;  and  Cryfolapis,  from  calling  a  Light  of  a 
golden  Colour, 

[The  Bolognian-flone  is  the  Lapis  Bononienfu , 
De  Laet.  206.  Charlt.  Fojf.  20.  Lapis  Illumina- 
bilis,  Ædr.  Muf  Met.  688.  Phofphorus  Kircberi 
quibufdam  Fosforo  0  Pietra  lucida  de  Bologna , 
Boet.  Obf.  Nat.  224.  The  making  the  Phofphorus 
of  it  is  a  very  nice  Thing,  and  very  few  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  attempting  it.  It  is  a  violent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Emetick  if  taken  inwardly,  and  exter¬ 
nally  a  Cauftick.] 

18.  Of  the  Pumice-ftone. 

Pomet.  'THE  Pumice-flones ,  which  the  Latins 
A  call  Pumex,  are  Stones  of  various  Co¬ 
lours,  Shapes,  and  Weight,  being  white,  greyilh, 
light,  heavy,  big,  little,  round,  and  flat.  They 
are  valued  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  Occafion 
they  are  wanted  for  ;  for  fome  efteem  the  white, 
others  the  grey,  fome  the  light,  and  fome  the 
heavy  :  Notwithstanding  which,  I  mull  tell  you, 
that  the  largeft  and  lighted  are  molt  fet  by,  Spe¬ 
cially  for  thofe  who  make  Parchment,  and  Stone¬ 
cutters,  who  confume  abundance  ;  but  the  fmall 
are  fcarce  ufed,  but  by  the  Pewterers,  who  reduce 
them  into  Powder.  As  to  the  flat  Pumice-flones, 
they  are  ufed  by  the  Curriers  :  In  a  word,  the 
Pumice-flones  are  of  fuch  Ufe  that  we  have  fcarce 
any  Commodity  whereof  there  is  a  greater  Con- 
fumption,  there  being  fuch  abundance  of  Work¬ 
men  that  ufe  them.  As  to  Phylick,  the  little  Ufe 


made  of  them  in  it  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of,  fave 
only  that  after  Calcination  and  powdering,  it 
makes  a  Dentifrice  for  the  cleaning  of  tire  Teeth. 

As  for  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  this 
Stone,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  the 
Knowledge  thereof  ;  wherefore  I  {hail  reft  fatii- 
fied  with  what  Authors  fay  of  it,  namely,  that  it 
is  a  Stone  thrown  out  of  Mount  Vefuvius ,  or 
Mount  /Etna,  -and  by  the  Violence  of  the  Winds 
carried  into  the  Sea,  where  it  is  found  Swimming 
on  the  Surface,  from  whence  it  is  taken.  Others 
fay  they  are  the  Stones  of  Mountains  that  have 
been  burnt  by  fubterranean  Fires.  However,  it 
is  certain,  that  tire  Ptimice-flone  is  a  calcined 
Stone,  becaufe  it  is  light  and  porous,  or  full  of 
Holes,  and  that  it  has  been  in  the  Sea,  or  is  of  a 
fait  Nature,  forafmuch  as  all  the  Pumice-flones 
we  fell  are  of  a  fait  and  brackiftiTafte,  and  foil  as- 
it  were  of  little  Needles. 

Pumex ,  or  the  Pumice  Stone*  is  a 
Stone  or  Earth  that  has  been  calcined  Lemcry, 
by  fubterranean  Fires,  thrown  out  by 
Eruptions  of  the  Volcano’s,  and  by  the  Force  of 
Winds  carried  into  the  Sea,  where  it  is  found 
floating.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  it,  the  large, 
fmall,  round,  flat,  light,  heavy,  grey,  white,  &c. 
the  moft  valued  are  the  biggeft,  lighteft,  and  the 
cleaned:  ;  they  ought  to  be  porous,  fpungy,  of  a 
fait,  fenny,  or  marlhy  Tafte,  full  of  fmall  Needles. 
They  are  found  likewife  in  Sicily ,  near  Mount 
Vcfuvius,  from  whence  they  come  ;  and  in  Ger¬ 
many ,  about  Confans ,  the  Mofelle ,  and  the  Rhine  ; 
they  are  alkaline,  deterfive,  drying,  ufed  for  old 
Ulcers,  fore  Eyes,  and  to  clean  Teeth.  - 

[The  Pumice  is  the  Lapis  Pumex  diffus.  Cup . 
Hort.  Cath.  2.  53.  Pumex ,  Kentm  37.  Boet.  400. 
Scyrus  Lapis ,  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  696.  It  is  found 
among  the  Sulphur  about  Æ7;zff,  Vefuvius ,  and  other 
burning  Mountains;  as  alfo  in  Germany ,  and  other 
Places.  It  is  often  mixed  with  the  Os  Sepia  in 
Tooth  Powders;  but  has  little  other  Ufe  in  Phy- 
fick.] 

19.  Of  the  Aê'dtes,„<?r  Eagle-ftone. 

\\J  HAT  we  call  the  Eagle-flones ,  are  Pomet :- 
certain  Stones  that  are  hollow  in 
the  middle,  and  contain  in  them  a  ftdny  Nut  or 
Kernel,  that  makes  a  Noife  when  we  {hake  them. 
We  commonly  find  four  forts  of  them,  that  are 
indifferently  called  in  Latin ,  Lapis  Ætites,  but  the 
Kernel  Callimus.  The  firft  fort  is  brown,  oval,, 
ufually  the  Length  of  two  or  three  Inches,  and 
half  a  one  broad,  rough  or  knotty,  and  that  rakes 
a  good  Polifh:  The  Second  is  Something  lefs  than 
the  other,  and  feems  to  partake  much  of  Iron,  for 
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it  is  covered  with  an  Ocre  like  the  Iron  Marca- 
htes.  The  third  fort  is  rough  and  uneven,  as  if  it 
was  compofed  of  Fragments  of  little  fhining  Flints 
of  different  Sizes,  whereof  fome  are  brown,  and 
others  ol  a  ruffet  Colour,  and  fome  as  it  were 
tranfparent  ;  and  all  thefe  Flints  are  ftrongly  knit 
together  by  a  natural  Cement,  and  mod  com¬ 
monly  nothing  is  found  within  it  but  fome  Grains 
of  Sand.  The  fourth  Kind  is  of  an  Afh-colour, 
and  contains  within  it  white  Clay  or  Marie.  This 
fort  comes  from  Germany  :  The  Firft  and  Second 
are  found  in  the  Bogs  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Por- 
t ngal,  and  in  the  Mountains  near  TrcvdUx ,  in  the 
Principality  of  Dombes.  It  is  now  no  longer  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  are  found  in  the  Eagle’s  Neff. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  Virtues  attributed 
to  the  Eaglc-Jlone  were  as  certain  as  they  are  con- 
Jiderable;  Authors  affirming  that  it  facilitates  the 
Birth,  if  tied  to  the  Thigh  of  a  Woman  in  La¬ 
bour,  and  that  it  hinders  Mifcarriages  if  tied  to 
the  Arm  ;  they  believe  that  reduced  to  Powder, 
and  mixed  in  a  Cerate ,  it  leffens  the  Paroxyfms , 
or  Fits  of  the  Epilepfy,  if  applied  to  the  Head: 
It  is  alio  faid,  that  the  Marie  or  Clay  that  is  found 
in  the  Hollow  is  fudorifick,  and  will  flop  the  Flux 
of  the  Belly. 

What  I  have  faid  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Eagle 
about  thefe  Stones,  was  in  Concurrence  with  the 
common  Opinion  ;  and  becaufe  I  was  not  abfo- 
lutely  certain  of  the  true  Hiftory  of  them,  but  the 
Account  here  given  of  them  is  the  more  rational, 
and  what  is  generally  believed  now. 

Ætites  Lapis,  or  the  Eagle-Jlone ,  is  a 
Lemery.  Stone  commonly  round  or  oval,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  and  fometimes 
of  a  fmall  Pullet’s  Egg,  of  a  greyifh  or  dark  Co¬ 
lour,  hollow  in  the  middle,  wherein  is  contained 
a  fort  of  ffony  Kernel,  that  rattles  in  the  Stone 
when  you  Ihake  it.  There  are  four  Kinds  [ac¬ 
cording  to  Pomet’s  Defcription]  all  which  have 
great  Virtues  affigned  them,  which  are  altogether 
imaginary.  Experience  not  confirming  them  with 
any  Pretence  of  Certainty:  It  is  aftringent,  and 
proper  to  flop  Loofeneffes  and  Haemorrhages,  taken 
inwardly;  the  Kernel,  which  is  fofter  than  the 
Stone,  is  more  advantageous  for  all  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes  :  They  are  called  Acuta,  that  fignifies  Aqui¬ 
line,  or  of  the  Eagle ,  becaufe  it  was  believed  that 
the  Vagi  s  furnilhed  their  Neffs  with  thefe  Stones 
to  preferve  their  Young. 

[The  Eagle-Jlone  is  the  Ætites ,  feu  Aquilinus 
Lapis,  Beet.  375.  Worm.  77.  Cbarlt.  Fojf.  31. 
They  are  of  various  Bigneflcs  and  Colours,  but 
generally  of  an  oval  Form.  They  are  found  in 
different  Places  ;  but  thofe  from  the  Levant  arc 
moft  efteemed.  The  Virtues  aferibed  to  them  are 


wholly  imaginary,  and  the  Stories  about  them  ri¬ 
diculous.] 

20.  Of  the  Toad-ftone. 

'  I  ’  H  E  Toàd-Jlone,  called  in  Latin,  Bn-  Pomet. 

fonites,  and  Batracbites  in  Greek,  is 
a  Stone  found  in  the  Mountains,  or  the  Plains.  It 
has  been  believed  that  it  was  bred  in  the  Head  of 
an  old  Toad,  whence  it  was  voided  by  the  Mouth 
of  that  Creature  when  put  upon  red  Cloth:  But 
Boetius,  and  thofe  who  have  made  exadt  Enquiries 
after  it,  affirm  that  it  is  a  Stone  formed  in  the 
Earth.  There  are  commonly  two  forts,  to  wit, 
the  round  and  the  long  :  The  round  Toad-Jlone  is 
of  the  Shape  of  a  fmall  Cap,  round  in  the  Cir¬ 
cumference,  hollow  below,  convex  above,  and 
very  fmooth,  about  half  an  Inch  broad  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  fome  of  them  are  of  a  deep  grey  inclining 
to  blue  ;  and  there  are  others  of  a  reddifh  Colour  ; 
but  both  forts  are  ufually  of  a  much  lighter  Co¬ 
lour  at  their  bottom.  The  long  Toad-Jlone  is  moft 
frequently  of  an  Inch  long,  and  above  four  or  fi\  e 
Lines  thick,  hollowed  like  a  Trough  on  one  Side, 
and  of  a  convex  Figure  on  the  other  :  Some  of 
thofe  are  of  a  deeper,  and  fome  of  a  lighter  Grey, 
marked  with  fome  reddifh  Spots,  and  fmooth  as 
the  round  :  They  fet  them,  efpecially  the  round 
fort,  in  Rings  ;  but  that  is  more  for  Ornament 
than  any  Virtue  in  them,  for  they  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain  in  their  Effedts,  efpecially  in  their  allaying,  as 
is  pretended,  the  Inflammation  occafioned  by  the 
Sting  of  Bees,  or  other  Infedts.  It  is  falfe  that  it 
changes  its  Colour,  and  fweats  when  it  approaches 
a  Cup  wherein  there  is  Poifon.  Though  Boetius 
and  others  affirm,  that  the  Toad-Jlone  is  found  in 
the  Ground,  neverthelefs  I  fhall  not  conteft  or 
difpute,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be  bred  in  the  Head 
of  old  Toads,  though  it  is  certain  what  we  now 
fell  comes  not  from  thefe  Animals,  but  is  found 
in  the  Earth,  as  has  been  obferved.  This  Dc- 
feription  of  the  Toad-Jlone ,  and  that  of  the  Eagle- 
ftone,  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Tcurnefort ,  who  is  a 
Perfon  on  whom  we  may  depend. 

Bufonites,  Chelonites ,  Batracbites,  is  a 
kind  of  precious  Stone,  whereof  there  Lemery. 
are  two  Kinds,  one  round,  and  the  other 
long.  The  firft  is  round  in  its  Circumference, 
hollow  on  one  Side,  and  convex  cn  the  other,  in 
Form  of  little  Cap  or  Bonnet,  about  half  a li  Inch 
broad  at  the  Bails,  very  fmooth,  fometimes  grey, 
brown,  black,  green,  and  of  various  Colours.  The 
fécond  fort  is  fometimes  more  than  an  Inch  long, 
and  above  four  or  five  Lines  thick  [according  to 
Pomet’s  Defcription.]  The  Size  of  thefe  Stones 
are  fufficicnt  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  that 

they 
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tliey  are  taken  from  the  Heads  of  Toaus  ;  they 
are  found  in  the  Mountains,  and  the  Plains  where 
they  are  produced. 

Some  pretend,  that  being  powdered  and  taken 
inwardly,  they  are  capable  of  refilling  the  Plague 
and  other  malignant  Difeafes;  that  being  applied 
to  the  flinging  or  bitings  of  venomous  Beafls,  they 
draw  out  the  Poifon.  Some  hang  them  about  their 
Neck  for  fthiartan  Fevers-,  but  all  thefe  Virtues 
are  imaginary,  for  the  Toad-Jlone  has  nothing  in  it 
but  an  alkaline  Quality  proper  to  abforb  Acids, 
and  to  flop  Loofencfs,  taken  from  a  Scruple  to 
half  a  Drachm  ;  but  it  is  not  in  Ufe. 

[The  Tcacl- ft  one  is  Buford  tes  Lapis ,  Iud.  Med.  23. 
Bufonites  Majufculus  Atrorubcns  injlar  Capfulee 
Glandis  Çhiercina:,  Ait. Reg.  Sac.  200.  Luyd.  Lithop. 
Brit.  20.  Bufonïus ,  Mer.  Pin.  2 to.  They  have 
been  varioufly  guefTed  at  in  regard  to  their  Origin  ; 
but  are  in  truth  the  Dentes  Molares  of  the  Sea 
Wolf.  Lupus  Marinus ,  Sckonf.  I 6th.  45.  Charlt. 
Pif.  31.  Lupus  Marinus  nojiras  &  Schonfeldii  Rail 
16th .  130.  The  Virtues  aferibed  to  them  feem  al¬ 
together  imaginary.] 


ferve  their  AfLes:  The  Corps  burnt  win  ;e 
Linen  remained  entire.  This  otone  i  à  und  in 
the  Quarries  near  the  Pyrenees.  Am  a  fus  is  ufed 
in  fome  Remedies  ;  they  believe  it  refills  ruifon, 
cures  the  Itch,  and  is  deterftve. 

[This  is  the  Amiantus ,  Boet.  382.  Gcfn.  De  Lap. 
f.  6.  Amianthus,  five  AJbsJlus,  Ind.  Med.  8.  It  :s 
of  many  Figures  and  Colours;  fome  Pieces  of  it 
fo  much  refembling  the  Alumen  Plumofum ,  that  by 
the  Ignorance  of  thofe  who  gathered  them,  they 
have  been  fold  to  Druggifls,  (Ac.  as  fuch  ;  though 
the  Tafle  alone  is  fufficient  to  ihew  the  Difference. 

It  is  found  in  many  Places;  and  among  others 
both  in  Scotland  and  IVales. 

It  Hands  the  Fire  unhurt  ;  which  the  Alumen 
Plumofum  does  not,  and  is  not  at  all  diffoluble  in 
Water  as  that  is. 

It  is  of  no  Ufe  in  Medicine;  there  have  indeed 
been  many  Virtues  attributed  to  it,  but  they  feerâ 
altogether  imaginary.] 

22.  Of  Cobalt. 


21.  Of  the  Lapis  Amiantus. 

Pomet.  >T'  H  E  Lapis  Amiantus  is  a  Stone  of  a 
A  greenifh  Black  without  and  within, 
pretty  heavy,  that  being  broken  is  almoft  like 
Plumons  Alum,  in  that  it  rifes  in  Threads  of  a 
whitifh  Green,  or  rather  of  a  Horn  Colour.  This 
Stone  is  incombuftible,  and  the  Antients  were  not 
much  deceived  when  they  faid  the  Lapis  Amian¬ 
tus  and  the  Plumons  Alum  were  the  fame  Thing  : 
There  is  notwithstanding  fome  Difference,  in  that 
the  Plumous  Alum  arifes  in  long,  and  this  in  fhort 
Threads  ;  befides,  the  Extremities  of  the  Plumous 
Alum  are  not  of  a  Colour  with  thofe  of  the  Lapis 
Amiantus.  This  Stone  is  found  in  Turkey,  for  all 
that  we  fell  comes  from  Conjlantinople  ;  as  to  the 
Choice  of  it,  or  its  Ufe,  I  know  nothing,  fave  that 
an  incombuftible  Cloth  is  made  of  it,  which  is  a 
very  great  Curiofity. 

Amiantus ,  five  Albefon ,  five  Albeftes 
Lemery.  Lapis,  is  a  Stone  of  a  mineral  Subftance, 
or  a  kind  of  Talck  that  has  a  near  Re- 
femblance  fo  Plumous  Alum,  feveral  People  con¬ 
found  one  with  the  other,  believing  them  to  be 
the  fame  Thing.  It  is  found  in  two  different 
Forms  ;  for  the  one  is  in  Filaments  or  Strings, 
like  thole  of  Plumous  Alum ,  but  much  longer  ;  the 
other  is  in  a  brown  or  blackifh  hard  Stone,  but 
that  will  fpread  under  the  Hammer.  The  Antients 
fpun  Amiantus  and  made  incombuftible  Linen  of 
it,  which,  amongft  other  Ufes,  ferved  them  to  wrap 
their  dead  Bodies  in  when  they  burnt  them  to  pre- 


S^OBALTUM,  or  Kobaltum,  is  a  red-  Pomet. 

difh  hard  Stone,  that  is  heavy,  and  in 
Grains  of  the  Size  of  our  Peas,  that  flick  feveral 
of  them  together  upon  a  kind  of  Spar  or  Marca- 
fite,  like  Antimony.  This  Cobalt  is  ufually  found 
in  the  Silver  Mines,  and  is  a  Plague  to  the  Work¬ 
men,  being  a  dangerous  Poifon  :  For  if  by  Chance 
it  fall  into  the  Water,  and  that  the  Miners  be 
obliged  to  go  into  that  Water,  they  are  fure  of 
having  their  Legs  all  ulcerated.  This  Cobalt  is 
much  different  from  that  of  fome  Authors,  who 
have  thought  it  to  be  Lapis  Calaminaris  -,  but  they 
are  grofly  miflaken,  fince  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  Dif¬ 
ference.  As  to  its  Ufes,  they  are  unknown  to  me, 
and  its  Scarcenefs  makes  that  there  is  little  Demand 
for  if. 


Cobaltum ,  five  Kobaltum ,  is  a  fort  of 
Marcafite,  or  hard,  heavy,  reddifh  gra-  Lemery. 
nulated  Stone;  many  of  which  are  col¬ 
lected  together  upon  a  mineral  Body  like  Anti¬ 
mony.  This  Stone  is  compoled  of  a  kind  of  na¬ 
tural  Cad. my  that  is  found  in  the  Silver  Mines.  It 
is  a  flrong  violent  Poifon,  yielding  a  burning  arfe- 
nical  Salt,  a  Sulphur,  and  an  Earth  compofed  of 
fome  metallick  Parts.  It  is  cauftick,  and  being 
applied  externally,  makes  an  Efcar  upon  the  Flelh, 
and  eats  off  Excrefcences. 

[' Cobalt  is  the  Cadmia  Metallica,  Worm.  128. 
Charlt.  Foff.  51.  Aldr.  Muf.  Met.  256.  Matth. 
1338.  Cadmia  Metallaris  aliis  Cobaltum  Met  alii  cis , 
Scbw.  370.  Cadmia  foffilis  ex  qua  preparatur  Zaf- 
fera,  Wood.  Attempt,  ii.  P.  1.  p.  50.  It  is  a  ponder¬ 
ous,  hard,  foil'll  Subltance,  not  unlike  Antimony,  or 

fome 
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fome  kinds  of  the  Pyrites ,  emitting  a  flrong  fui" 
phureous  Smell  when  burnt,  often  containing 
Copper,  and  fometimes  Silver.  It  is  dug  out 
of  Mines  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia ,  and  in  England , 
in  Mendip  Hills,  but  there  not  very  common. 

All  the  Kinds  of  Arfenick,  as  alfo  Zaffera ,  and 
the  Encaujlum  Carulcum  are  obtained  from  it,  as 
already  mentioned  in  their  refpedtive  Places.] 

23.  Of  Ofteocolla,  or  the  Bone-Binder, 

Pornet.  TP  H  E  OJlcocolla ,  or  Bone-Binder ,  is  a 
fandy  Stone,  and  porous  like  a  Bone, 
whereof  there  are  two  Kinds;  the  one  heavy, 
gravelly,  uneven,  and  pretty  round  ;  the  other 
light  and  lefs  ragged.  The  OJleocolla  is  found  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Germany ,  where  they  call  it  Ben- 
hru ,  but  chiefly  near  Spires ,  Hcibclberg,  and 
D'  Armjladt.  They  pretend  that  this  Stone  has  the 
Power  and  Faculty  of  fetting  a  broken  Bone  when 
taken  inwardly,  as  well  as  when  applied  to  the 
Fradlure. 

Befides  all  thefe  forts  of  Stones  already  de- 
feribed,  we  fell  feveral  other  Kinds,  fuch  as  the 
Afius  Lapis ,  or  Sarcophagus ,  the  Serpentine  and 
Blood-Stone,  which  is  a  fort  of  Marble  full  of  lit¬ 
tle  red  Spots,  from  whence  it  takes  the  Name  of 
Blood-Stone  ;  as  alfo  becaufe  it  is  pretended  that 
it  ftops  Blood  ;  the  Star-Stone ,  Rock-Cryjlal ,  Ala- 
bajler ,  the  S/nall  Pox-Stone ,  the  AJiroites ,  OJlra- 
cites ,  Crofs-Stone ,  Cornu  Ammonis ,  Glojfopetra,  and 
the  Rock  and  Madagafcar  Cryjlals,  and  many 
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others,  whereof  feveral  Authors  have  treated  at 
large, 

OJleocolla ,  OJliocolla ,  OJl  cites,  Stele - 
elites,  Morochtus,  Holojleus,  Ojleolithus ,  Lemery. 

Lapis  fabulofus ,  Lapis  ojjifragus,  or 
the  Bone-Binding  Stone,  is  a  fandy  hollow  Stone, 
of  an  Afh  or  whitifh  Colour,  having  the  Shape  of 
a  Bone,  of  different  Sizes.  Some  are  met  with 
as  big  as  one’s  Arm.  We  have  two  forts  of 
them  ;  one  round,  uneven,  or  rough,  fandy,  and 
heavy,  the  other  fmoother  and  lighter  ;  it  flicks  to 
the  Tongue,  like  Pumice-Stone.  Both  kinds  are 
found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany ,  as  the  Palati¬ 
nate  and  Saxony,  where  they  grow  in  fandy  Places. 
It  is  ufed  to  agglutinate  and  reflore  in  a  little  Time 
broken  Bones,  being  applied  upon  the  Part,  and 
taken  inwardly  at  the  fame  Time  ;  Dofe  from  half 
a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is  called  OJleocolla 
from  Ojleon  and  Colla,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay 
Bone-Glue. 

[This  is  the  OJleocolla,  Worm.  53.  Charlt.  Fojf. 
32.  Ojleocollus  Crujlaceus,  Gefn.  De  Rar.  Fojf. 30. 
Ofifragus  Lapis,  Boet.\\b.  It  is  a  Spar  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  Confiflence,  between  Earth  and  Stone,  and 
is  found  in  many  Places.  Befide  the  Virtues  which 
its  Name  expreffes,  it  is  efleemed  a  good  Medicine 
in  Fluxes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  Fluor  Albus, 
but  is  feldom  ufed.  As  to  the  other  Stones, 
mentioned  by  our  Authors,  as  they  are  never  kept 
in  the  Shops,  nor  ufed  in  Medicine,  I  judge  it 
will  be  but  tedious  to  enter  into  a  more  particular 
Hiflory  of  them  here.] 
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BOOK  VI. 

Of  EARTHS. 


PREFACE. 

In  this  Book  are  contained  not  only  the  Earths  that  are  ofUfe  in  Medicine ,  but  likewife  thofe 
which  are  ferviceable  to  Painters  -,  in  a  word ,  all  thofe  Foffils  that  are  [oft  and  apt  to  crumble , 
and  for  this  Reafon  have  not  been  ranked  among  the  Stones.  I  comprehend  in  this  Book 
alfo  whatever  is  made  from  Earths,  and  makes  a  Part  of  our  Bufinefs.  I  have  put  into 
the  Number  of  the  Earths  the  Catecu,  or  Cachou,  not  becaufe  of  its  Likenefs  to  an  Earth, 
but  that  mofl  People  will  have  it  to  be  one,  according  to  its  Name ,  as  will  appear  in 
the  following  Chapter. 


1 .  0/ Cachou,  Cafhew,  or  Japan  Earth. 

Pomet.  d C  HO  U,  according  to  Mr.  Caen, 

0.  Dodftor  of  Phyfick,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris ,  fuitably  to  what  was 
communicated  to  him  by  one  of  his  Friends,  is  an 
Earth  that  is  found  in  the  Levant ,  where  it  is 
called  Mafquiqui  ;  it  is  ufually  met  withal  upon 
the  higheft  Mountains  where  the  Cedars  grow,  un¬ 
der  the  Roots  of  which  this  Earth  is  found,  which 
of  itfelf  is  very  hard,  and  in  a  Lump.  To  lofe 
nothing  of  this  Earth,  the  Natives,  called  Algon- 
quains ,  gather  it  up,  Sand  and  all  together,  and 
wet  it  with  River  Water,  and  make  it  into  a 
Pafte,  drying  it  in  the  Sun  to  the  Hardnefs  we  fee 
it  of.  The  Natives  always  carry  it  about  them, 
and  ufe  it  for  the  Pain  of  the  Stomach  :  They  alfo 
apply  it  outwardly,  like  an  Ointment,  upon  the 
Region  of  the  Stomach. 

Though  this  Defcription  of  Cachou  appears  not 
very  conformable  to  Truth,  becaufe  there  is  no 
Probability  of  its  being  an  Earth  ;  yet  as  the  Per- 
fon  who  gave  this  Defcription  to  Mr.  Caen  allured 
him  that  it  was  fo,  and  forafmuch  as  it  is  called 
in  Latin,  Terra  Japonica,  I  was  obliged  to  rank  it 
in  tire  Clafs  of  Earths,  and  leave  it  to  thofe  to  de¬ 
termine  what  it  is,  who  underflood  more  of  it  than 
I  do  :  All  I  lhali  fay  is,  that  you  ought  to  chufe 
Cachou  of  a  tawny  red  without,  and  of  a  clear 
red  within  ;  the  brighteft  and  leaft  burnt  that  can 
be. 

Vo L.  II. 
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Cachou  is  a  very  bitter  Drug,  and  of  an  un* 
pleafant  Tafte  when  firft  taken  in  the  Mouth  :  It 
is  ufual  to  reduce  it  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  to 
mix  it  with  Ambergrife  -,  which,  with  the  Mucilage 
of  Gum  Tragacanth,  is  made  up  into  a  Pafte,  and 
formed  into  little  Pellets,  in  Colour  and  Figure  ha¬ 
ving  the  Refemblance  of  Moufe’s  Dung  ;  and  the 
fmaller  thefe  Troches  are  made,  the  more  valuable 
are  they. 

The  Ufe  of  Cachou,  whole  or  prepared,  is  to 
ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  to  make  the  Breath 
fweet  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  Drugs 
we  have,  and  yet  at  this  time  the  leaft  ufed,  fince 
the  great  Ufe  of  Tea  and  Collée  ;  though  Cachou 
is  of  much  greater  Virtues  than  either  of  them. 

As  Cachou  is  very  unpleafant  to  the  Palate,  efpe- 
cially  when  firft  put  into  the  Mouth,  therefore 
fome  People,  befides  the  Ambergrife,  mix  Sugar 
with  it. 

Other  Accounts  there  are  which  make  this  Drug 
an  infpiffated  Juice  of  two  vegetable  Subftances, 
the  Areca  Nut,  and  the  Bark  of  an  Indian  Tree, 
called  by  the  Natives  Catecu,  with  the  Addition  of 
Liquorice  Root  and  Lime  Water  ;  and  others,  the 
fimple  Juice  of  a  Tree,  thickened  with  other  Ve¬ 
getables  in  Powder  ;  others,  that  Calamus  .  *roma - 
ticus  and  other  Drugs  are  made  Ingredients  in  it. 

The  Differences  in  Colour  which  we  obferve  in 
this  Drug  may  arife,  either  from  its  being  made 
of  different  Species  of  the  Areca,  or  from  its  ha¬ 
ving  in  it  greater  or  leffer  Proportion  in  it, 

B  b 
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It  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  Garzies  ab  Orta 
wrote  of  it  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  when  it  gets 
more  into  Ufe  will  prove  a  very  fine  Medicine.] 
Catechu ,  five  Terra  Japonica ,  is  a  fort 
Lemery.  of  dryed  Parte,  hard,  a  little  gummy, 
reddifh,  having  the  Form  and  almoft  the 
Hardnefs  of  a  Stone  ;  of  a  bitter  and  auftere  Tarte 
at  the  beginning,  but  leaving  afterwards  a  foft  and 
agreeable  Impreffion  in  the  Mouth.  There  are  two 
forts  of  it  ;  the  firft  and  mort  common  is  compact, 
heavy,  of  a  reddifli  brown  Colour,  ftreaked  with 
little  whitirti  Rays  ;  the  fécond  is  more  porous,  lefs 
weighty,  and  paler  than  the  firft.  VVe  are  not 
fufficiently  informed  concerning  the  Nature  of  Ca¬ 
chou,  fome  faying  it  is  a  Parte  prepared  by  the  Ja- 
panners  with  the  Extraft  of  Areca ,  Calamus  Aro- 
maiicus ,  Liquorice,  &c.  mixed  and  hardened  to¬ 
gether  over  the  Fire  :  Others  pretend,  that  it  is 
made  with  the  Juices  of  Areca ,  and  the  green  Bark 
of  a  thorny  Tree  of  Japan,  called  Catechu,  and 
thickened  together  by  Heat  :  Others,  as  fome  Mo¬ 
derns  maintain,  that  it  is  an  Earth  from  the  Le¬ 
vant ,  called  Mafquiqui,  [as  deferibed  by  Pomet  :  ] 
But,  after  all,  Cad  ou  does  not  appear  to  the  Tarte 
to  be  any  thing  of  an  Earth,  but  rather  a  thick 
Juice  ;  befides,  there  is  drawn  from  it,  by  chy- 
mical  Anatyfis,  a  great  deal  of  Oil  and  eflential 
Salt,  like  what  is  drawn  from  Plants.  It  is  good 
to  rtrengthen  the  Brain,  Lungs,  Stomach  ;  againft 
Catarrhs,  and  to  correct  a  {linking  Breath. 

[The  Japan  Earth,  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  infpiffated  Juice  of  the  Areca  Nut, 
deferibed  in  its  proper  Place,  either  fimple,  or 
mixed  with  ether  vegetable  Juices  or  Décodions; 
for  we  have  two  kinds  of  it  common  in  the  Shops. 

The  fimple  Juice  we  have  from  Pegu  ;  it  is 
cleaner  than  the  other,  of  a  more  aftringent  Tarte, 
and  melts  upon  the  Tongue;  it  is  commonly  in 
finaller  Lumps,  and  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  thin  Strata  lying  one  clofe  on  another,  blackifh 
on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  paler  mixed  Colour  with¬ 
in. 

The  Mixed  is  in  large  Lumps  like  Clods  of 
Earth,  it  is  brought  from  many  different  Parts  of 
the  Eaf -Indies-,  and  it  is  evident  to  the  Tarte, 
that  the  feveral  Parcels  of  it  from  different  Places, 
contain  different  Juices  or  Décodions  mixed  with 
the  Areca  Juice  in  a  greater  or  Idler  Proportion. 

The  greateft  Quantity  we  have  of  this  is  from 
Malabar,  in  which  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  two  or 
three  different  Tartes  ;  and  a  careful  Diflblver  may 
often  difeover  two  or  three  different  Subftances  in 
it,  for  the  Facula  it  depofits  are  not  wholly  of  the 
vegetable  kind.  I  have  often  found,  in  the  Pappr 
I  have  filtred,  a  Soh  tion  of  this  kind  of  Terra  Ja- 
ponica  through  a  Matter  rdembling  burnt  Hartf- 
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horn,  which  was  probably  the  Calx  of  calcined 
Shells,  which  in  fome  Places  is  ufed  in  making  it. 
The  different  Tartes  in  the  feveral  Kinds  of  the 
mixed  Terra  Japonica,  'have  led  People  of  fertile 
Imaginations  to  guefs  different  vegetable  Subftances 
as  the  Ingredients  ;  among  others,  Calamus  Aro- 
maticus.  Liquorice ,  and  the  reft  named  by  our 
Authors  ;  but,  the  Truth  is,  we  are  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  what  the  Mixture  confifts  of  ;  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  it  may  be  of  Drugs,  of  which  not  even 
the  Names  are  known  with  us  :  It  were,  however,, 
to  be  wiflred  Apothecaries  would  only  ufe  the  Sim¬ 
ple,  as  I  can,  upon  long  Experience,  affirm  it  to 
be  more  certain  in  its  Effeds  ;  and,  as  in  the  other, 
we  never  are  fure  what  we  give,  different  Parcels- 
of  it  containing  different  Ingredients.] 

2.  Of  Sealed  Earth. 

CT^Zrra  Sigi/lata ,  or  Sealed  Earth ,  is  a  Pomet* 
kind  of  white  Bole ,  fometimes  a  little 
reddifh,  that  is  moiftened  with  Water,  and  after¬ 
wards  formed  into  little  Cakes,  roundifh,  of  the 
bignefs  of  one’s  Thumb,  upon  which  are  ftamped 
feveral  Charaders.  The  Variety  of  Figures,  Co¬ 
lours,  and  different  Seals  that  are  found  upon  the 
Terra  Sigi/lata,  makes  me  think  that  every  one 
makes  it  up  according  to  his  Fancy;  and  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  fat  aftringent  Earth,  more  or  lels 
coloured,  reduced  into  fuch  Cakes  as  are  brought 
us.  I  fhall  not  flop  here  to  relate  all  the  fabulous 
or  true  Stories  which  the  Antients  have  told  con¬ 
cerning  the  Place  whence  this  Earth  comes,  and 
the  Ceremonies  ufed  when  it  is  gathered,  nor  how 
the  Grand  Siguier  figns  it  with  his  own  Seal,  Lfc. 
but  I  {hall  tell  you,  that  the  Earth  that  is  mort  ufed 
and  efteemed,  is  that  which  is  in  little  reddifli 
Cakes,  the  leaft  fandy  or  gravelly,  and  the  mort 
aftringent  that  you  can  get. 

It  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  becaufe  of  its 
aftringent  Quality  :  It  is  alfo  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Venice  Treacle,  and  needs  no  other  Preparation  than 
to  be  clean  and  have  the  above  deferibed  Qualifi¬ 
cations. 

As  to  the  Earth  of  Len  nos,  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  Sealed  Earth,  but  in  its  natural  State,  without 
any  Impreffion  upon  it. 

Terra  Sigi/lata,  Terra  Lemnia,  Scaled, 
or  Lemnian  Earth,  is  a  kind  of  Bole,  Lemery. 
or  fatty,  clayey  Earth,  that  is  dry,  foft, 
and  fryahle  ;  fometimes  yellowifh,  whitifh,  or  red¬ 
difli;  infipid  and  aftringent  to  the  Tarte.  They  bring 
it  fometimes  into  the  I  fie  of  Lemnos,  but  it  comes  at 
prefent  from  Confantinople,  Germany,  Bids,  and 
feveral  other  Parts.  It  comes  ordinary  formed  into 
little  round  Cakes  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s 

Thumb, 
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Thumb,  roundilh  on  one  Side,  and  flat  on  the 
ether,  by  a  Signet  engraved  with  Tome  Arms  or 
certain  Devices  that  the  Prince  of  the  Country 
caufes  to  be  put  upon  it  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon 
why  it  is  called  Sealed  Earth.  That  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents  was  yellow,  and  made  into  Cakes  much  fmal- 
ler  than  thefe  at  prefent  are  ;  and  had  engraved 
upon  them  the  Reprefentation  of  a  Goat. 

Chufe  your  fealed  Earth  that  is  foft  to  the 
Touch,  clayey,  apt  to  crumble,  and  of  a  whitifh 
red  Colour,  that  will  cleave  to  the  Tongue.  They 
tinge  or  colour  it  fometime  with  Turmerick,  or 
fome  other  Drug,  to  make  it  come  up  to  the 
Colour  of  the  Ancients,  which  was  the  true  Lem- 
nian  Earth,  and  was  taken  from  a  Hill  where  no 
Plant  grew.  The  Turks ,  who  are  the  prefent 
Mafters  of  it,  mix  this  with  other  Earths  of  the 
fame  Nature  ;  and  having  kneaded  them  together 
with  Water,  make  them  up  into  little  round 
Cakes,  which  they  feal  with  the  Grand  Signior’s 
Signet  to  make  it  pay  Duty.  This  Earth  is  a  good 
Antidote  againft  Poifon,  proper  for  Fluxes,  He¬ 
morrhages,  Gonorrhoea,  Whites,  and  Vomiting. 
Dofe  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples.  It  is 
outwardly  ufed  to  flop  Blood,  dry  up  Wounds, 
and  ftrengthen  the  Joints. 

[The  true  Lemnian  Earth  is  yellowifh  with 
Specks  of  brown,  this  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with 
unfealed,  and  in  its  natural  State  ;  the  fealed  ufed 
in  the  Shops  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the 
red,  the  red  is  moft  eftecmed,  and  is  the  Terra 
Lemnia  rubra  Worm.  io.  Charlt.  Foff.  5.  Terra 
figillata  Turcica  rubra.  Mont.  Ex.  14.  It  is  a  fat 
vifcid  flippery  Clay  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  it  is 
brought  to  us  in  Cakes  of  about  three  Drachms 
weight,  fealed,  and  is  dug  in  the  Ifland  of  Lemnos , 
and  many  Places  in  the  Turkijh  Dominions. 

The  white  is  the  Terra  Lemnia  figillita  Alba 
Worm.  9.  Charlt.  F  off.  5.  Terra  figillata  Turcica 
Alba.  Mont.  Exot.  14.  It  is  lefs  fat  and  of  a  more 
aftringent  Tafte  than  the  other,  and  is  dug  only 
in  the  Ifland  of  Lemnos  ;  but  both  this  and  the 
other  are  often  counterfeited.  Befide  thefe  there 
is  alfo  another  kind. 

Great  Virtues  were  always  afcribed  to  thefe 
Earths,  and  a  Number  of  idle  Ceremonies  ufed  in 
the  digging  them.  At  prefent  it  is  a  matter  of  fome 
Ceremony  ;  for  there  is  but  one  Day  in  the  Year 
in  which  the  Pits  are  opened  for  the  digging  them, 
and  the  Greek  Priefls  aflift  at  the  Ceremony,  and 
rehearfe  certain  Forms  of  Prayer. 

They  are  good  Medicines  in  Dyfenteries,  Hae¬ 
morrhages,  &c.  if  genuine,  but  are  fo  feldom 
found  fo,  that  they  are  grown  almoft  entirely  out 
of  Ufe.  There  are  befide  thefe  a  Multitude  of 
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other  Sealed  Earths  common  in  the  Shops,  bu*-. 
they  are  moft  of  them  Counterfeits,  made  up  t/ 
different  Mixtures  of  Tobacco-Pipe  Clay,  and 
red  or  in  yellow  Oker.J 

3.  0/Fine  Bole,  or  Bole  Armoniack. 

T  F  we  have  feveral  Sorts  of  fealed  Earths,  Pomet . 

we  have  not  lefs  of  Boles ,  whereof  the 
moft'efteemed  is  that  which  has  its  Name  from 
the  Levant ,  or  Armenia ,  either  becaufe  it  formerly 
was  brought  from  thofe  Parts,  or  that  thofe  who 
deal  in  it  may  make  it  fell  the  better  ;  but  as  I 
have  nevericen  any  of  that,  and  what  we  now 
fell  is  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  France ,  I  muft  in¬ 
form  you  the  beft  is  that  we  have  from  about 
Blais  and  Saumur ,  or  from  Bourgogne ,  and  which 
is  of  various  Colours,  as  grey,  red,  and  yellow. 
The  yellow  is  the  moft  valued,  becaufe  it  paffes 
the  readieft  for  the  true  Bole  of  the  Levant ,  and 
becaufe  it  fits  the  Gilders  beft. 

As  thefe  Boles  are  the  deareft,  becaufe  of  the 
Charge  of  tranfporting  them  to  Paris  from  Blois 
and  Saumur ,  we  prefer  that  of  Baville  and  other 
Places  about  Paris ,  becaufe  the  Peafants  bring  it 
us  at  a  cheaper  Rate  than  we  can  buy  the  other. 
All  thefe  kinds  of  Bole  to  be  good  muft  be  ten¬ 
der,  friable,  foft  in  handling,  not  fandy,  fhining, 
and  aftringent  to  the  Tafte,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as, 
when  you  put  them  to  the  Tongue  or  Lips,  you 
cannot  eafily  get  them  off.  They  are  very  drying 
and  aftringent,  good  againft  Fluxes  and  Gleets, 
thicken  thin  Humours,  refill  Putrefadlion,  and 
expel  poifonous  Bodies.  They  are  likewife  ufed  in 
fpitting  of  Blood,  bleeding  Wounds  ;  and  alfo  to 
confolidate  broken  Bones,  and  ftrengthen  weak 
Limbs. 

Bolus ,  or  Bole ,  is  a  foft,  brittle,  red- 
dilh,  or  yellow  Earth,  which  is  brought  Lemery . 
us  in  Pieces  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizes. 

The  fineft  comes  from  the  Levant  and  Armenia , 
called  Bolus  Orienta  lis,  feu  Bolus  Armena  ;  but  all 
the  Bole  we  have,  which  is  in  ufe  amongft  us  at 
prefent,  is  brought  from  feveral  Parts  of  Francey 
and  the  beft  is  about  Blais  or  Saumur.  As  there 
is  found  in  the  Quarries  or  Pits  a  great  deal  of 
coarfe  or  gravelly  Bale,  they  walh  it  to  free  it  from 
the  Gravel,  then  make  it  into  a  hard  Pafte,  which 
they  form  into  fquare  Sticks  about  a  Finger  long, 
which  is  called  Bole  in  the  Stick ,  and  which  is  ufed 
externally.  Bole  is  aftringent  and  deficcative,  pro¬ 
per  to  llop  Loofenefs,  ‘Dyfentery,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  to  fweeten  the  Acids,  being  taken  inwardly. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  ufed  externally  to  flop 
Blood,  prevent  Fluxion,  and  ftrengthen  and  con- 
B  b  2  felidate. 
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folidate.  That  which  is  called  white  Bole  is  an 
aftringent  Marie,  but  not  fo  efficacious  as  the  red 

Bole. 

[There  are  many  different  kinds  of  Bole  men¬ 
tioned  by  different  Authors,  but  the  two  in  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  at  prefent  are,  the  Bole  Armenick ,  and 
Bole  of  Blois.  The  firft  is  the  Bolus  Armena  orien¬ 
tal's  Mont.  Ex.  13.  Bolus  Or  tent  alls  Char  It.  Foff  $. 
Bolus  feu  terra  Armenia  Aldr.  Mitf.  Met.  269. 
Bolus  Armenius  verus  Kentm.  7.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  true  Bole  Artnenick  is  almoft 
wholly  unknown  in  the  Shops.  It  is  brought  from 
Turk y,  and  is  of  a  Saffron  Colour.  What  we  fell 
under  the  Name  of  Bole  Armoniack ,  is  a  kind  of 
pale  red  Oker  from  Spain  and  Normandy ,  and 
what  is  much  more  common  than  that  in  the 
Shops  of  our  petty  Druggifts  is  a  Mixture  of  Eng- 
lijb  red  Oker  and  Pipe-makers  Clay,  formed  into 
Cakes  and  dried. 

The  Bole  of  Blois  is  the  Bolus  Blefenfs  Ind. 
Med.  21.  It  is  a  fine  Earth  of  a  yellowifh  red  Co¬ 
lour  in  thin  beautiful  Strata,  but  is  very  feldom 
found  genuine  in  the  Shops,  what  is  commonly 
fold  by  our  Drugçfifts  for  it  being  only  a  red  Oker 
and  Pipe-makers  Clay,  like  the  common  Bole  Ar- 
menick ,  only  with  lefs  Proportion  of  the  Oker. 
The  Bole  mentioned  by  Galen  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  later  Greek  and  Arabian  Authors,  his 
being  defcribed  to  be  pale,  and  their’s  of  a  Saffron 
Colour. 

The  other  Boles  mentioned  by  Authors  are  1 .  the 
Bolus  Bohcmica,  the  German  Bole.  2.  Bolus  Gallica 
vulgaris ,  red  French  Bole.  3.  Bolus  Toccavicnfs , 
the  Tranfylvania  Bole.  4.  Rubrica  Sy nopica.  Earth 
of  Sinope.  Bolus  Armena  lutca ,  yellow  Armenian 
Bole.  6.  Bolus  Candidas ,  white  Bole.  And  7.  Bo¬ 
lus  Armena  Alba ,  white  Armenian  Earth.  But  none 
of  thefe  are  now  ever  prefcribed,  or  kept  in  the 
Shops.] 

Of  Oker. 

F  omet.  OP  H  E  yellow  and  red  Oker  is  one  and 
the  fame  Thing,  for  the  natural  Co¬ 
lour  is  yellow,  and  it  is  turned  red  by  Means  of 
a  reverberating  Furnace,  in  which  they  put  it,  to 
make  it  red  by  the  Force  of  the  Fire  :  The  belt 
Mines  of  Oker  in  France ,  are  in  Berry  ;  and 
among  the  reft,  one  is  at  a  Place  called  St.  George , 
upoiv  the  Side  of  the  River  D  Ucher ,  two  Leagues 
from  the  City  Vierzon  in  Berry ,  where  they  dig 
it  out  of  the  Earth,  as  they  do  Pit-Coal.  This 
Oker  is  found  150,  or  200  Feet  deep  in  the  Earth, 
from  four  to  eight  Inches  thick  ;  they  find  under 
this  Oker  a  white  Sand,  like  that  of  Calais ,  and 
above  the  OLr  a  yellow  Clay  good  for  nothing. 


There  comes  likewife  a  yellow  Oker  from  Eng¬ 
land ,  which  is  browner  than  that  of  France ,  but 
not  fo  good,  becaufe  it  is  naturally  drier;  it  comes 
from  a  ftony  Earth  which  they  are  forced  to  grind 
in  a  Mill  ;  whereas  that  of  Berry  is  natural,  fat¬ 
ter,  and  works  better  in  Oil  ;  fo  that  the  Dutch 
cannot  ufe  the  Englijh  Oker ,  but  when  they  mix 
it  with  an  equal  Share  of  that  which  comes  from 
Berry. 

Both  Sorts  are  ufed  by  the  Painters  ;  but  that 
which  is  mod  fet  by,  is  that  which  is  dry,  foft, 
friable,  of  the  higheft  Colour,  and  leaft  gravelly. 

There  comes  befide  a  Red  Oker  from  England , 
which  we  commonly  call  Brown  Red  ;  this  is  ufed 
by  the  Painters  ;  but  that  which  is  of  a  much 
deeper  Colour  is  called  Putty ,  and  they  employ  it 
in  polifhing  of  Glafs. 

Ochra ,  in  Englif)  Oker ,  is  a  Mafs  of 
Earth  that  is  dry,  fat,  will  crumble,  and  Lemery. 
is  foft  to  the  Touch,  of  a  yellow  or  Gold 
Colour,  that  is  taken  from  fome  deep  Pits  in  Berry. 
They  calcine  it  in  the  Fire,  ’till  it  gains  a  red 
Colour,  and  then  it  is  called  Red  Oker  ;  both  forts 
are  ufed  by  the  Painters  ;  they  are  refolutive,  dry¬ 
ing,  aftringent,  being  externally  applied. 

\_Oker  is  a  kind  of  Earth  found  in  England ,  and 
many  other  Places.  It  is  of  two  principal  kinds,  the 
yellow  and  the  red,  and  both  natural,  and  dug  out 
of  the  Earth  in  great  Plenty,  Tho’  it  is  alfo  true, 
as  common  Experience  fhews,  that  the  yellow  will 
become  red  in  burning.  The  natural  Red  Oker , 
Ruddle,  or  Marking-ftone,  is  the  Rubrica  f abri  lis 
Merr.  Rin.  218.  Rubrica  Charlt.  Foff.  2.  IVorm. 4. 
It  is  weighty,  of  a  deep  red,  and  of  an  aftringent 
Tafte,  and  is  dug  in  Herefordfnre ,  Hampjhire , 
and  Bancajhire.  It  is  drying  and  aftringent,  but  is 
feldom  prefcribed,  tho’  very  frequently  ufed  as  a 
part  of  the  common  Bole  as  mentioned  in  the  laft 
Chapter. 

[The  yellow  is  the  Ochra  Aldr.Muf.  Met.  255. 
Ochra  Foffilis  feu  nativa  crocei  coloris  Dough  Ind.6 4. 
Ochra  nativa  feu  ftl.  Gofarienfibus  Kentm.  8.  It  is 
of  a  ftrong  yellow  Colour,  and  aftringent  Tafte, 
but  is  never  ufed  in  Medicine.] 

$.  Of  Terre  Verte. 

E  fell  two  forts  of  Green  Earth , 
to  wit,  that  of  Verona ,  which  is  Pomet. 
brought  from  about  Verona  in  Italy , 
whence  it  takes  its  Name,  and  the  common 
Green. 

The  Earth  of  Verona  ought  to  be  ftony,  and 
as  green  as  may  be,  and  take  care  that  it  be  not 
inlaid  with  Veins  of  Earth. 
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The  common  Green  ought  alfo  to  be  of  the 
greeneft,  and  as  near  refembling  that  of  Verona 
as  you  can  get. 

Terra  Viridis ,  in  French ,  Terre  Verte , 
Lemery.  is  a  dry  Earth,  of  a  green  Colour,  which 
is  brought  from  Verona  in  Italy,  and  is 
for  the  Painters  Ufe. 

[This  is  an  Earthy  Subftance,  impregnated  with 
Copper,  to  which  it  owes  its  Colour.  It  is  found 
in  many  Countries,  particularly  in  England ,  about 
Godfcalp  in  Cumberland,  adhering  to  the  Sides  of 
the  great  Copper  Vein  there,  being  brought  by 
the  Water  which  is  perpetually  trickling  down 
the  Sides. 

It  is  ufed  by  the  Painters,  but  not  in  Medicine. 
The  Sort  commonly  ufed  by  them  is  brought  from 
the  Pope’s  Dominions,  and  is  found  in  Mountains 
not  far  from  Rome  ;  it  is  fomewhat  unctuous,  and 
adheres  {lightly  to  the  Tongue.  It  needs  no  far¬ 
ther  Preparation  for  their  Ufe  than  being  powdered 
and  ground  with  Oil,  and  makes  the  mod  true 
and  lafting  Green  of  any  fimple  Body  they  ufe.] 

6.  Of  Cologn  Earth. 

Pomet.  f'Ologn  Earth  is  an  Earth  altogether 
like  that  of  Umber ,  excepting  only 
that  it  is  browner  :  This  is  of  fome  Ufe  to  the 
Painters.  You  muft  chufe  fuch  as  is  tender,  eafy 
to  crumble,  the  cleaneft,  with  as  little  Mixture 
of  Dirt  as  poflible. 

7.  Of  Umber. 

MB  E  R,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  being  ufed 
in  drawing  Shades,  is  brought  to  us  from 
Ægypt,  and  other  Places  of  the  Levant ,  in  Lumps 
of  different  Bignefs. 

In  the  Choice  of  this  Earth,  you  ought  to  take 
that  which  is  foft,  in  large  Pieces  of  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour  inclining  to  the  red,  for  this  is  better  than 
the  grey. 

Its  Ufe  is  for  the  Painters,  and  before  it  is 
ground  it  is  ufual  to  burn  it,  as  well  for  Painting 
in  Oil  as  for  the  Glovers,  which  makes  it  become 
more  reddifh  ;  the  1*  ume  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided, 
as  being  {linking  and  offenfive. 

8.  Of  Tripoly. 

Pomet.  >TA  H  E  Tripoly  is  of  two  kinds  in  France  ; 

the  one  they  bring  from  Poligny  near 
Renne,  in  the  lower ,  Bretagne -,  the  other  from  a 
Place  called  Menna  near  Rion  in  Auvergne.  That 
of  Bretagne  is  rnoft  efteemed,  and  the  bell,  being 
more  proper  for  Lapidaries ,  Goldfmitbs ,  Braziers , 
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and  all  other  Workmen  :  It  is  taken  from  aMouu 
tain  at  twenty  or  thirty  Feet  of  Depth,  and  is 
found  in  Veins  or  Beds  of  about  a  Foot  Thick- 
nefs  :  They  carry  it  to  Redon,  where  it  is  fhipped 
and  tranfported  to  Nants. 

That  of  Auvergne  is  not  fo  valuable,  being  not 
at  all  fit  for  the  Ufe  of  Jewellers,  Goldfmiths,  or 
Braziers,  becaufe  it  has  not  Subftance  ;  it  rifes 
into  thin  Leaves  like  Paper,  when  it  is  dry.  It  is 
only  ufed  for  fcouring  Houfhold  Stuff",  and  is  found 
almoft  in  the  very  outer  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

’Tis  faid  that  Tripoly  is  a  Stone  that  becomes 
light  by  Means  of  certain  Veins  of  fulphurous 
Earth  that  have  burnt  under  the  Tripoly,  and  which 
gives  it  the  Quality  of  whitening,  polifhing,  and 
brightening  the  Copper. 

There  are  alfo  Mines  of  Tripoly  in  Italy,  and 
other  Places  ;  but  as  this  Commodity  is  of  little 
Value  and  Confumption,  it  is  not  much  fought 
after  ;  befides  which  we  have  it  in  France,  and 
there  is  no  Occafion  to  bring  it  from  other  Parts. 

Alana,  in  French  Tripoly,  is  a  light 
white  Stone,  tending  a  little  to  the  Lemery. 
red,  which  they  take  from  feveral 
Mines  of  Bretagne,  Auvergne ,  and  Italy.  ’Tis 
believed  that  the  Lightnefs  of  this  Stone  proceeds 
from  its  being  calcined  by  the  fubterranean  Fires. 
W e  have  two  forts  in  France  ;  the  firft,  and  the 
beft  is  that  from  a  Mountain  near  Renne  in  Bre¬ 
tagne.  It  is  found  laid  in  Beds  of  about  a  Foot 
thick,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Lapidaries,  &c.  to  whiten 
and  polifh  their  Works.  The  fécond  Sort  is 
brought  from  Auvergne  ;  this  divides  itfelf  into 
Flakes  or  Leaves,  and  is  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Lapi¬ 
daries  or  Braziers,  but  ferves  to  fcour  Pots  and 
Kettles,  and  other  Utenfils  belonging  to  the 
Kitchin  :  It  is  deterfive  and  drying  applied  out¬ 
wardly,  but  is  not  ufed  in  Medicine. 

[The  Officinal  Tripoli  is  the  Tripolis,  Schrod. 
320.  Terra  feu  Glela  Alana.  Call.  Muf.  131.  It 
is  an  earthy  Subftance  of  an  aftringent  Tafte.  It 
is  of  many  Ufes  among  Workmen  in  different 
Trades,  but  is  never  heard  of  in  Medicine,  tho* 
fome  have  commended  it  as  an  Aftringent.] 

9.  Of  Indian  Red. 

Qp  H  E  Indian  Red,  or  Perfian  Earth,  Pomet. 

is  what  we  improperly  call  Englifn 
Red  ;  it  is  a  very  dear  Drug,  efpecially  fuch  as  is 
in  little  Pieces,  moderately"  hard,  and  of  a  high 
Colour.  This  Red  is  ufed  by  none  but  the  Shoe¬ 
makers,  who  itecp  it  in  the  White  of  an  Egg  to> 
colour  Shoe-Heels  with. 

We  have  befides  thefe  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Earths  as  they  cgjne  from  the  Pits  ;  as  Marie,  that 
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fome  fell  by  the  Name  of  White  Bole ,  and  many 
walhed  Earths  ;  as  Rouen  TVhite ,  that  of  Seve  and 
Pert  Neuille,  Champagne  Chalk  ;  there  are  alfo 
others  which  we  know  of,  but  fell  none,  as  the 
SmeSiis,  commonly  called  in  England ,  Fuller’s 
Earth ,  which  is  a  fat,  fmooth,  fticking  Earth  that 
is  heavy,  fometimes  blackifh.  This  is  much  ufed 
by  the  Clothiers  in  England  ;  and  becaufe  this 
Earth  does  almoft  the  fame  Thing  as  Soap,  the 
Latins  call  it  Terra  Saponaria,  or  Soap  Earth. 
As  alfo  the  Mexican  Earth ,  a  very  white  Earth, 
which  tire  People  of  Mexico  make  ufe  of  to  whiten 
with,  and  in  Medicine  like  Cerufe  -,  likewife  it 
ferves  to  polifh  Silver. 

Tile  Marga ,  which  is  a  kind  of  white  Stone 
very  like  Champagne  Chalk.  The  Lithomarga ,  or 
Stenomarga ,  which  is  what  we  call  Stone  Pith ,  or 
Mineral  Agaric k,  or  Moon  Milk  ;  this  Stone  is 
found  in  the  Chinks  or  Apertures  of  the  Rocks  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Germany  ;  and  different  Names 
have  been  given  to  this  Stone  -,  it  is  very  white 
and  crumbling,  and  this  Whitenefs  comes  from 
its  being  calcined  by  the  Vapours  which  arife  from 
Metals. 

There  are,  befides,  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Earths, 
as  the  Eretrian  Earth ,  the  Samian  Earthy  Chio , 
Selinujian  and  Cimolian  Earths ,  and  Tobacco-pipe 
Clay  ;  with  many  others,  whereof  feveral  Authors 
make  mention. 

As  to  the  Preparation  of  Stones  or  Earths,  that 
is  done  ordinarily  two  Ways,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
grinding  on  a  Porphyry  or  Marble,  in  like  Manner 
as  Pearl,  Hyacinth,  Topazes,  Emeralds,  Sapphires, 
Corals,  Loadftone,  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  Tutty, 
and  the  like,  are  ground.  The  fécond  grinding 
in  a  Mortar  with  Water,  in  order  to  get  the  fine 
Powder,  as  we  do  Litharge,  Cerufe,  and  Minium. 
The  firft,  after  they  have  been  levigated,  are  made 
into  Cakes  with  Rofe  Water,  and  the  others  into 
Tablets  with  common  Water. 

Terra  Perfica ,  or  Indian  Red ,  is  a 
Lemery.  dry  red  Earth  that  is  brought  us  in  little 
Stones  that  are  of  a  moderate  Kardnefs. 
The  Shoe-makers  ufe  them  to  dye  Shoe-Heels 
red  ;  chufe  the  deepeft  coloured.  Terra  Sapona¬ 
ria,  in  French  Smelt  in,  of  Fuller’s  Earth,  is  a 
kind  of  flippery  glutinous  Earth,  that  is  heavy,  of 
à  yellow  or  blackifh  Colour,  and  does  the  fame 
Thing  as  Soap,  whence  it  was  called  Scap  Earth , 
ot  the  Earth  the  Fullers  ufe  to  fcour  with.  The 
Terra  Selinufta  is  a  greafy  or  clayey  Earth,  that  is 
very  like  that  of  Chio  ;  it  is  aftringent  and  refolu- 
tive,  proper  to  take  away  Spots  and  Chops  of  the 
Skin,  to  foften  Tumours  of  the  Bread:  and  Tefti- 


cles,  and  to  refolve.  The  Chio  Earth  is  a  kind 
of  fealed  Earth,  or  a  fatty,  fticky,  afh-coloured 
Earth,  that  is  brought  from  Chio  :  it  is  aftringent, 
and  removes  Spots,  &c.  Terra  Sarnia,  or  Samian 
Earth,  is  what  comes  from  the  Ifle  of  Samos ,  and 
is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  is  foft,  white,  and  crum¬ 
bling,  that  flicks  to  the  Tongue  when  applied  to 
it,  and  is  very  like  Scaled  Earth.  Some  People 
call  it  Collyrium,  becaufe  it  ferves  fometimes  to 
relieve  the  Eyes  ;  the  other  is  crufty  and  hard, 
tho’  fomething  uneftuous  ;  they  call  this  Samius 
AJler,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  fhining  Spangles,  like 
Stars. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  Marga,  Lithomarga,  Slc- 
nomarga ,  Medulla  Saxorum,  Agaricus  Mineralis, 
Lac  Luna:,  or  Stone  Pith,  Mineral  Agarick ,  or 
Moon  Milk ,  which  is  a  kind  of  foft,  friable,  pithy, 
very  white  Stone,  refembling  Chalk,  which  is 
found  in  the  Clefts  of  Rocks  in  fome  Parts  of 
Germany  ;  it  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  drying,  con- 
folidating,  diflolves  coagulated  Blood,  and  may  be 
ufed  inwardly  and  outwardly 

Mr.  Pomet ,  at  the  End  of  his  Chapter  of  the 
Foffil,  Unicorns  Horn,  obferves  that  there  is  fome 
of  this  Stone  Pith  found  on  the  Side  of  the  Signiory 
of  Mofcau ,  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  near  Gironne  in  Catalonia  ;  where  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  chufe  from  among  this  Earth,  after  the  Sun 
is  down  and  has  warmed  it,  little  Balls  like  Meal, 
with  which  they  make  Bread,  mixing  it  with  fome 
true  Flower,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  feveral 
other  Naturalifts. 

[The  Perfian  Earth  is  got  in  great  Quantities 
in  the  Iiland  of  Ormuz  in  the  Peri. an  Gulf,  and 
carried  thence  to  Sun  t,  Bengal,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Eajl  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  in  painting 
Houfes,  Ships,  &c.  It  is  a  red  Oker,  and  we 
have  in  England  an  Earth  of  a  brighter  Red,  and 
much  preferable  to  it,  found  in  the  Fiffures  a- 
mong  Iron  Ore  in  the  Skrees  in  Cumberland  and 
elfewhere.] 

The  Earths  afterwards  mentioned  by  our  Au¬ 
thors,  -and  a  Multitude  of  other  Maries,  Chalks, 
and  Clays  befide,  hold  their  Places  in  the  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Officinal  Minerals  of  feveral  Authors, 
but  as  they  are  fcarce  ever  preferibed,  or  kept  in 
the  Shops,  it  would  be  but  tedious  and  unneceflary 
to  give  the  Hiftory  of  each  of  them  in  this  Place  ; 
inftead  therefore  of  fwelling  the  Book  with  that,  I 
fhall  add,  in  the  few  following  Pages,  a  Ihort  Ac¬ 
count  of  fuch  Drugs  as  are  in  Ufe  among  us,  and 
are  not  mentioned  by  our  Author,  fome  of  which 
I  fuppofe  he  omitted  thro’  Forgetfulnefs,  and  others 
to  have  been  only  known  lince  the  time  he  wrote.] 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  B  I  T  U  M  E  N  S. 

Of  Barbadoes  Tar. 

T\ARB  A  DO  E  S  Tar,  as  it  is  commonly,  but 
JLJ  improperly,  called,  is  the  Pifelaum  lndicum 
Ojfic.  Bitumen  Barbadenfe,  Boerh.  Chem. 
Pix  Berbados,  Boerh.  Thefaur.  Pharm.  108.  It  is  of 
the  Number  of  the  liquid  Bitumens,  and  is  about 
the  Confiftence  of  Tar,  of  a  dufky  reddifh  black 
Colour,  and  Prong  bituminous,  difagreeable  Smell. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Iflands  of  Barbadoes , 
Nevis,  and  St.  Chrijlophers  ;  but  ufed  to  be  moll 
plentifully  from  the  firft,  whence  it  had  its  Name. 
It  oozes  out  of  the  Earth  in  fmall  Quantities  in  many 
Places,  and  is  generally  found  in  digging  at  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  Feet  from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
mixed  with  Water;  but  what  we  receive  of  it  is 
in  general  not  dug,  but  gathered  from  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  on  which  it  fwims  like  the  Afphaltum,  and 
fome  other  Bitumens,  having  found  its  way  into 
them  by  oozing  from  their  Banks  or  Bottoms; 
this  is  preferred  to  what  is  dug,  not  only  becaufe 
it  is  more  eafily  come  at,  but  becaufe  it  is  cleaner, 
and  of  a  better  Smell  ;  the  firft  is  owing  to  the 
walhing  it  has  in  Storms,  and  the  laft  to  the  Ex¬ 
halation  of  fome  of  its  fetid  Oil  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun. 

It  is  a  coarfe  unpleafant  Medicine,  but  certainly 
an  admirable  Balfamick;  and  the  common  People, 
by  whom  it  is  much  more  ufed  than  by  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  find  it  of  great  Efficacy  in  obftinate 
Coughs,  and  many  Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  but 
they  have  fometimes  found  Mifchief  enough  by  it, 
by  not  knowing  the  general  Caution,  of  avoiding 
all  Things  of  this  Clafs  in  Inflammatory  Difpofi- 
tions. 


Externally,  which  was  the  firft  Way  it  came 
into  Ufe,  it  is  a  good  Digeftive  :  and  is  a  mighty 
Remedy  with  fome  for  Agues,  tied  about  the 
Wrifts  and  Feet. 

Belide  thefe  Virtues,  which  indeed  are  more 
known  and  oftener  experienced  by  the  common 
People  than  by  thofe  who  deal  in  it,  it  ferves  our 
London  Druggifts  and  wholefale  Apothecaries  in 
two  different  Capacities  ;  mixed  with  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Oil  of  Anifeed,  it  makes  the  famous 
Balfam  of  Chili,  fo  much  talked  of  fome  Years 
ago,  and  of  which  fome  Perfons  have  yet  a  great 
Opinion  ;  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  put  into  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  turns  it  into  what  they  call  and 
fell  for  Oil  of  Spike. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  it  ;  it  ought  to  be  clean, 
clear,  and  fluid,  of  a  middle  Colour  between 
common  Tar  and  Treacle,  of  a  naufeous  bitu¬ 
minous  Tafte  and  difagreeable  Smell. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Oil  of  Earth. 

^~'HE  Oil  of  Earth ,  Oleum  Terra;  Ofpc.  Lem. 

Ind.  388.  is  a  thin,  fluid  Bitumen,  very  in¬ 
flammable,  of  a  naufeous  Tafte,  and  fulphureous, 
penetrating,  difagreeable  Smell;  it  oozes  out  of 
Rocks  on  the  Sides  of  Mountains  in  Afia,  Perfia , 
and  the  Eafl- Indies,  and  is  of  two  Kinds,  the  red, 
and  the  black,  as  it  is  called,  though  that  truly  is 
of  a  dufky  purple  Colour  ;  both  kinds  are  found 
in  the  fame  Mountains,  the  dark -coloured  near 
the  b  oot  of  the  Mountain,  and  the  red  higher  up. 
They  have  been  brought  to  us  from  many  differ¬ 
ent  Parts  of  the  Eajl- Indies,  but  are  feldom  ufed 
or  kept  in  the  Shops  at  prefent,  the  Petroleum ,  of 
which  they  are  aifo  a  kind,  being  generally  fold  in 
their  Places. 

Authors, 
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Authors,  however,  are  too  hafly  in  affirming 
them  to  be  the  fame  with  Petroleum  ;  their  having 
the  fame  ProduHion  is  but  an  idle  Reafon,  and  I 
have  at  this  Time  before  me  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
the  dark-coloured  Oil,  given  me  by  a  Perfon  of 
Veracity,  a  Surgeon  of  an  Eajl-India  Ship,  who 
catched  it  from  a  R.ock  himfelf  in  the  Ifland  of 
Sumatra,  which  is  evidently  different  from  all  the 
Kinds  of  Petroleum  I  have  yet  feen,  both  in  1  afte 
and  Smell,  in  both  which  it  evidently  (hews  that 
it  contains  a  Sulphur  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  liquid  Bitumens. 

Befide  this  natural  Oleum  T’erres  of  the  Incites , 
there  is  fometimes  brought  from  thence  a  thick 
brown ifh  Oil,  of  a  fat  infipid  Tafte,  and  without 
Smell,  called  alfo  Oil  of  Earth ;  this  generally 
comes  in  earthen  Velfels,  and  is  feldom  found  in 
the  Shops,  but  often  carefully  kept  and  much 
eftecmed  by  Perfons  who  have  been  in  the  Eajl- 
Indies ,  and  feen  the  Cures  that  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  it.  It  is  a  compound  Oil,  made  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Chine/e ,  from  certain  medicated  Earths 
crumbled  to  a  kind  of  Powder,  and  boiled  in  an 
exprefied  Oil  made  from  the  Fruit  of  one  of  the 

Cocoas.  .  „„ 

The  natural  Oleutn  T'erres  is  in  great  Elteem 
with  the  Natives  for  all  cutaneous  Eruptions;  they 
take  it  inwardly,  about  half  a  Dram  for  a  Dofe  ; 
and  ufe  it  externally  alfo  as  an  Ointment  to  the 
Sores  :  They  alfo  give  it  to  Children  in  Convul- 
fions,  and  to  their  Women  in  Labour.  With  us 

it  is  fcarce  ever  feen  or  ufed.  _ 

The  fa&itious  is  their  great  Remedy  againtt  the 
the  Bites  of  envenomed  Creatures,  and  their  mon; 
eftecmed  and  general  external  Application  in  1  u- 
mours  of  all  kinds. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  thefe  Oils,  little  need  be 
faid,  they  are  fo  feldom  to  be  met  with  genuine 
now  ;  however,  the  fulphureous  Smell  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  firft  kind  diftinguifhes  it  from  all 
others.  The  other,  if  it  were  of  common  Sale, 
mio-ht  be  eaftly  counterfeited,  but  as  it  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  who  have  them- 
felves  imported  it,  there  is  no  great  iear  of  its  be¬ 
ing  other  than  genuine. 


Tafte,  and  without  Smell  ;  it  is  dug  in  many  Place» 
in  England  and  Ireland ,  and  we  have  it  brought 
to  the  Shops  in  Glebes  of  different  bigneffes. 

It  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  a  good  Medicine  in 
Intermittent  Fevers,  but  its  great  Ufe  is  in  Con- 
tuilons  and  inward  Injuries,  in  which  Cafes  the 
common  People  found  great  Benefit  by  it,  and  long 
ufed  it  before  it  was  known  in  the  Prefcriptions  of 
Phyficians  ;  it  has,  however,  of  late  been  found 
to  exceed  almoft  all  Things  in  Haemorrhages  of 
all  kinds. 

As  to  its  Choice  little  need  be  faid,  as  it  is  too 
cheap  to  be  worth  adulterating;  the  fofteft  and 
fuch  as  feparates  into  Flakes  the  eafieft  is  the  beft. 
One  thing,  indeed,  I  may  add  as  a  Caution,  though 
1  hope  unneceffary,  which  is,  to  fee  that  there  is 
not  Cobalt  accidentally  mixed  among  it  :  It  is  a 
thing  not  likely  to  happen  often,  but  as  I  have 
known  two  Inftances  of  it,  and  as  it  is  a  thing  ot 
very  fatal  Confequence  if  it  does  happen,  I  thought 
it  well  to  mention  it.  The  Description  given  al¬ 
ready  of  Cobalt  in  its  proper  Place,  will  fhew  how 
to  diftinguifh  them,  which  indeed  is  very  eafy  were 
it  only  by  the  different  Hardnefs  ;  and  the  Inftances 
1  have  known  of  it  are  ;  the  one,  the  Death  of  a 
poor  Woman,  who  perifhed  within  a  few  Hours 
after  taking  it,  and  had  all  the  Symptoms  of  thofe 
who  have  been  poifoned  by  Ratfbane  ;  and  the 
other,  that  among  a  Quantity  I  bought  in  the 
Year  1742,  1  found  a  fair  Piece  of  Cobalt,  of 
more  than  four  Ounces  weight,  which  I  ftill  have 
by  me  :  This  convinced  me,  that  I  had  before 
gueffed  right,  in  my  Opinion  of  the  Occafion  of 
the  Woman’s  Death,  and  obliged  me  to  throw 
away  the  Parcel  of  Lapis  Hihernicus  it  was  among, 
as  I  would  advife  every  one  to  do  wherever  any 
of  it  is  found,  fmall  Pieces  of  it  being  not  eafily 
difcoverable  among  the  fmall  Pieces  of  the  other, 
and  a  very  little  of  it  being  fufficient  to  produce 
fatal  Confequenccs,  as  it  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
Poifons. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Vegetables. 

Of  Moxa,  or  China  Gout-Cotton. 


C  H  A  P.  HI. 

0/  Stones. 

Of  Irifh  Slate. 

/R  IS  II  Slate  is  the  Lapis  Hihernicus  Offic. 

Lapis  ffflis  Hihernicus  Char  It.  Feff.  1  3.  Ar- 
defta  Hihcrnica ,  Tegula  Plibernica ,  Lid.  Med.  57. 
It  is  a  heavy,  fattifh,  flaky  Stone,  foft,  and  of  a 
bluifh  or  greyifh  Black,  of  an  aluminous  and  earthy 


THE  China  Gout-Cotton ,  as  it  is  called,  or 
Moxa  of  the  Shops,  is  a  thready  Subftance, 
made  of  the  fibrous  Parts  of  the  Leaves  of  China 
Mugwort.  The  Artemifia  Chinenfts ,  cujus  Mol- 
lugo  Moxa  dicitur,  Plu.  Phytogr.  Tab.  15.  Hi  ft. 
Ox.  3.  5.  Artemifia  Orientalis ,  vulgaris  facte.  Art. 
Philof.  Land.  N°  276.  Mu  ft  a  Patters.  Malah. 
Moxa ,  Kcmpf.  App.  27.  It  is  of  no  other  Ufe  in 

Medicine  than  the  laying  a  fmall  Heap  of  it  upon 

the 
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the  Foot,  and  burning  it  there,  as  a  Remedy  for 
the  Gout.  Its  Virtues  on  this  Account  have  been 
much  celebrated,  but  there  do  not  feem  many  at 
prefent  who  have  any  great  Faith  in  the  Accounts. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  Couhage,  commonly  called  Cow-itch. 

f"' OUHAGE ,  commonly  called  Cow-itch ,  is  a 
^  downy  or  hairy  Subftance,  growing  on  the 
out-fide  of  the  Pod  of  the  Couhage  or  Stinging 
Kidney-bean  of  the  Eajl-lndies  ;  the  Phafeolm 
Zurattenfs  filiqua  hirfuta  Couhage ,  ditto,  Rai. 
Hiji.  i .  88 1 .  Phafeolus  filiqua  hirfuta ,  Park.  1 056. 
Phafeolm  pruritum  excitons  hirfutie  filiquarum , 
Gcr.  En.  1215.  Phafeolus  Zurattenfs  filiqua  hir¬ 
futa  pungent  e,  Hifl.  Ox.  26g.  The  Pods  of  this 
Plant  are  fmaller,  fhorter,  and  rounder,  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Kidney-bean  ;  and  the  Hair  that 
inverts  them,  plentiful,  fhort,  and  of  a  fhining 
Brown  :  They  are  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaf- 
Indies. 

The  Down  or  Hair  is  of  no  Ufe  but  to  play 
Tricks  with,  caufing  a  troublefome  Itching  where- 
ever  it  touches  the  Skin  :  The  Beans  taken  out 
of  the  Pod,  and  reduced  to  Powder,  are  a  common 
Medicine  in  Barbadoes  for  the  Dropfy. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Cafiumunar. 

y^AS  SUMUNAR,  called  alfo  Caffummuniar , 
^  Cafmunar ,  and  Ryfagon  or  Rifagon ,  is  the 
Root  of  the  Z cdoaria  Radice  lutea ,  Breyn.  Prodr. 
2.  105.  Zerumbeth  feu  Zinziber  rubrurn  fylvcfre , 
7 ernatenfe.  Camel.  Syll.  65. 

It  is  a  tuberofe  Root,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s 
Thumb,  and  covered  with  Protuberances  like  thofe 
of  the  Galangal  ;  of  a  dufky  brown  on  the  outfide, 
and  a  pale  yellow  within  ;  of  a  bitterifh  aromatick 
Tarte,  and  agreeable  Smell. 

It  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Eaf -India  Company 
from  Bengal  and  China  ;  it  is  a  noble  Medicine, 
and  found  of  great  Ufe  in  all  nervous  Cafes,  A- 
poplexies.  Pallies,  Vertigoes,  and  hyfterick  and 
hypocondriac  Affections  ;  it  is  alfo  carminative 
and  aftringent. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  Pieces,  found,  firm, 
and  hard  to  powder  ;  of  a  bright  yellow  within, 
and  of  a  piercing  lively  Smell,  and  aromatick 
Tarte. 

Vol.  II. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Salep. 

O'ALEP,  called  alfo  Saleh,  and  Serapias  in  the 
Shops,  is  the  Root  of  the  Orchis  faemina  pro- 
cerior  majore  fore,  Tourn.  Herb.  Par.  508.  which 
indeed  feems  to  be  no  other  than  our  common  fe¬ 
male  Orchis.  The  Orchis morio  fœ mina.  Park.  1 347. 
C.  B.  Bin.  82.  Cynoforchis  morio  fœmina ,  Ger.  158. 
with  the  Advantages  of  a  warmer  Climate,  in 
which  it  grows  to  a  greater  fize. 

It  is  a  whitifh  oblong  Root,  a  little  flatted  and 
wrinkled  in  the  drying,  tough  and  hard  to  be 
powdered,  of  a  Tarte  fomewhat  refembling  Gum 
Tragacantb,  and  without  Smell. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Turky  and  Perfia,  and 
grows  in  the  greateft  abundance  and  perfection  on 
the  Mountains  of  Burfia  near  Confantinople. 

It  is  a  great  Reftorative,  and  is  good  in  all  De¬ 
cays  ;  it  is  alfo  efteemed  a  Provocative  and  Reme¬ 
dy  againft  Barrennefs.  The  Turks  have  it  in  great 
efteem  ;  their  manner  of  taking  it  is  boiled  with 
Honey,  Ambergrife,  and  Ginger,  and  drank  hot 
in  the  manner  of  Chocolate.  The  general  manner 
of  ufing  it  here,  is  to  put  about  a  Tea-fpoonfull  of 
the  Powder  of  it  into  a  Bafon  of  warm  Water, 
which  it  turns  into  a  Jelly. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  firm,  hard,  and  tough  ;  and 
the  great  Caution  is,  that  it  be  neither  worm- 
eaten  nor  mouldy. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Elatherian  Bark. 

HP  H  E  Elatherian  Bark,  called  alfo  the  Indian 
Bark ,  and  Cafcarilla,  is  the  Cortex  7 hurls 
nonnullis  dittus  vel  Thymiama,  Rai.  Hif.  2  1841. 
Schakarilla  Chakarilla,  Mont.  Exot.  8.  Elaterii 
vel  Elatherii  Cortex  Thymiama,  Schrod.  4.  166. 
Palo  de  Calenturas  quibufdam  Elcaterium ,  Lem. 
Ind.  203. 

It  is  a  thin  firm  Bark,  rolled  up  into  hollow 
Quills,  as  they  are  called,  like  the  Cortex  Peruvi¬ 
anas,  commonly  in  fmall  Pieces  of  the  thicknefs 
of  Cinnamon,  lmooth,  and  of  a  dufky  brownifh 
Colour  ;  for  it  is  generally  brought  to  us  ftripped 
of  its  outer  Rind,  which  is  of  a  whitifh  Grey,  and 
rough.  It  is  of  a  fharp  aromatick  bitter  Tarte, 
and  an  agreeable  Smell,  fomething  like  that  of 
Amber. 

There  have  been  various  ConjeCtures  about  the 
Tree  which  produces  it,  fome  believe  it  to  be 
C  c  -  '  -  the 
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the  ticLïxcctyQov  or  HdçKa(j>(iov  of  Dibfondes,  lib.  i. 
c.  22.  and  Cœfalpinus,  Anutus ,  Parkinfon ,  and 
Cafpar  Bauhine ,  have  all  different  Opinions  about 
it,  which  of  them,  or  whether  either  of  them  is 
in  the  right,  is  yet  unknown. 

It  is  fometimes  brought  from  the  Eaf -Indies  ; 
but  we  have  it  principally  from  Elatberia ,  one  of 
the  Bahama  Iflands,  whence  it  has  its  Name. 

It  was  firft  taken  notice  of  for  an  agreeable  Oil 
which  it  yields  by  Diftillation,  which  was  former¬ 
ly  much  ufed  to  put  into  Snuff,  to  give  it  an  a- 
greeable  Smell  ;  but  it  is  now  come  into  Ufe  in¬ 
ternally,  Mr.  Stahl  having  ftrongly  recommended 
it  as  an  excellent  Medicine  in  Diforders  of  the 
Lungs,  and  a  good  Stomachick.  Apenus ,  a  German 
Phyfician,  has  alfo  written  a  Treatife  about  it, 
in  which  he  praifes  it  in  malignant  Fevers,  the 
Plague,  Dyfenteries,  and  W eaknefs  of  the  Intes¬ 
tines. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  light,  but  firm.  Smooth,  and 
of  a  lively  agreeable  Smell,  and  as  frefh  as  may 
be,  for  it  lofes  much  in  keeping. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Elaterium. 

Tn  LATE  RIUM  is  the  infpiffated  Fæculæ  of 
•I-1  the  Juice  of  the  Wild  Cucumber,  the  Cucu¬ 
mis  Agrejhs,  five  Afinius^  Park.  16 1.  Cucumis  E- 
lateriuniy  Rivini  Rupp.  for.  gen.  41.  Cucumis 
Elaterium  Ofpcinarum ,  Boerh.  Ind.  77. 

It  is  ufually  met  with  in  Small  flat  whitifli  Lumps 
or  Cakes,  dry,  and  eafily  breaking  between  the 
Fingers;  of  an  acrid  naufeous  bitter  Tafte,  and 
ftrong  difagreeable  Smell  when  frefh  made  ;  but 
that,  as  alfo  indeed  a  great  part  of  its  Virtue,  it 
lofes  in  keeping. 

What  we  have  of  it  is  brought  from  Spain  and 
the  fouthern  Parts  of  France ,  where  the  Plant  is 
very  common. 

It  is  a  very  violent  Purge  and  Vomit,  and  is 
now  very  foldom  ufed  ;  the  Dofe  is  from  two  to 
four  Grains.  The  lighteft,  cleaneft,  and  frefheft 
is  to  be  chofen. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  Jamaica  Pepper,  or  All- Spice. 

PI  AIE  NTA,  or  Jamaica  Pepper ,  is  the  dried 
unripe  Fruit  of  the  Myrius  arhorea  foliis  Lau- 
rinis  aromafica ,  Alt.  Phil.  192.  the  Piper  odoratum 
Jamacenfe  nofratibusy  R%  Hif .  2.  1507*  P ‘Per 
CaryopbyllatuWf  Piper  Jamaicenfcy  Mont.  Exot.  9, 


Caryophyllus  aromaticus  A  meric  anus  Lauri  acumina¬ 
ta  folio  fruclu  orbiculari ,  Pink.  Aim.  88. 

It  is  an  orbicular  Fruit,  with  a  dufkifh,  rough, 
hard,  umbilicated  Rind,  containing  within  it  two 
black  Kernels,  of  an  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafte 
approaching  to  that  of  Cloves,  and  partaking  in 
fome  degree  of  that  of  all  the  other  Spices  befide, 
which  occafioned  our  calling  it  All-Spice. 

The  Tree  which  produces  it  rifes  to  thirty  or 
forty  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Bay,  and  very  aromatick  ;  the  Flowers  ftand  in 
Bunches,  and  are  greenifh,  and  compofed  of  four 
Leaves  bent  backwards  ;  thefe  are  Succeeded  by 
the  Fruit,  which  the  Negroes  gather  before  it  is 
ripe  and  dry  it  in  the  Sun  ;  they  become  wrinkled 
and  brown  in  the  drying,  tho’  they  were  Smooth 
and  green  while  gathered.  The  Tree  grows  in 
hilly  Places  in  the  north  Part  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  an  admirable  Aromatick,  and  its  Oil,  by 
Diftillation,  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  finks  in 
W ater  like  Oil  of  Cloves. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Root  Nifi,  or  Ginfeng. 

IN G  -G  IN  G  is  a  Plant  to  which  Pomet. 
the  Chinefe  have  given  this  Name  be- 
caufe  it  has  the  Figure  of  a  Man  opening  his  Legs, 
for  they  call  a  Man  Ging  ;  its  Root  has  a  good  deal 
of  Refemblance  to  the  Mandrake  Root,  but  that 
it  is  much  fmaller,  and  its  Leaves  Shew  very  plainly 
that  it  belongs  to  another  Clafs  of  Plants.  Father 
Martin ,  indeed,  who  had  feen  nothing  but  the  Root, 
makes  it  a  Species  of  the  Mandrake,  in  the  De- 
feription  he  has  given  in  his  Atlas  of  China  ;  but 
the  Reafon  of  his  falling  into  that  Error,  was  his 
not  having  feen  the  Leaves,  as  he  himfelf  fays. 
This  Root  becomes  yellowifh  in  drying;  it  has 
neither  Fibres  nor  Filaments  adhering  to  it,  by 
which  to  draw  Nourifhment  ;  it  has  a  number  of 
fmall  black  Veins  fcattered  all  over  it,  and  looking 
like  fo  many  Lines  curioufly  drawm  on  it  wuth  Ink  ; 
when  chewed  it  is  difagreeable,  its  Tafte  being  a 
Sweetnefs  mixed  with  Bitter. 

It  greatly  encreafes  the  vital  Spirits,  in  a  Dofe 
not  larger  than  two  Scruples;  in  a  fomething  lar¬ 
ger  Dofe,  it  recovers  Strength  to  People  who  are 
weak,  and  gives  an  agreeable  Warmth  all  over 
the  Body.  They  ufe  it  after  a  Preparation  in  Bal¬ 
nea  Maria ,  which  gives  it  an  agreeable  aromatick 
Smell  :  Thofe  who  are  of  a  hot  and  robuft  Con- 
ftitution  endanger  their  Lives  if  they  take  too  large¬ 
ly  of  it,  becaufe  of  the  vaft  Effervefcence  it  raifes. 
in  the  Spirits;  but  it  does  even  Miracles  for  the 

Weak 
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Weak  and  Feeble,  and  thofe  whom  long  Illnefs, 
or  any  other  Accidents,  often  exhauft  of  their 
Strength.  It  reftores  in  fuch  a  manner  Strength 
and  Spirits  to  People  who  are  dying,  as  to  give 
Time  for  other  Remedies  to  cure  them,  and  in 
China  is  worth  three  times  its  Weight  in  Silver. 

The  Siam  Journal ,  fpeaking  of  the  Root  Nift 
or  Ginfeng ,  fays  it  is  a  fmall  Root  which  grows  in 
China ,  in  the  Province  of  Houn-am fout- chouan, 
and  that  of  Couli,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  World  :  Its  great  EfFeéls  are  the 
rectifying  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  giving  Strength 
and  Spirits  to  thofe  who  have  loft  them.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  taking  it  is  this,  they  boil  fome  Water,  and 
throw  into  it  the  Root  cut  into  thin  Slices,  and 
then  cover  the  Veflel  and  leave  the  Ginfeng  in  In- 
fufion;  when  the  Water  is  but  juft  warm,  they 
drink  it  alone  ;  this  they  do  in  the  Morning  fall¬ 
ing  :  The  Ginfeng  they  take  out,  and  keep  it  to 
ufe  again  :  At  Night  they  boil  more  Water,  but 
only  half  as  much  as  they  did  before,  and  put  the 
fame  Ginfeng  in  again,  covering  the  Veflel  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  when  it  is  cold  they  drink  it.  After 
all  this,  they  dry  the  Ginfeng  in  the  Sun  ;  and  if 
there  is  Occafion  it  ferves  them  a  third  Time  in- 
fufed  in  Wine.  The  Quantity  of  Ginfeng  put  in 
is  according  to  the  Age  of  the  Perfon  it  is  for  ; 
for  Perfons  from  ten  Years  old  to  twenty,  they 
ufe  each  Time  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Soang;  and 
from  thirty  to  fixty,  feventy,  or  upwards,  the 
Quantity  of  a  Mayon  ;  and  more  than  this  they 
never  take. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Birds-Nefls. 

Pomet.  Hp  HESE  Nejls  are  found  principally  in 
Cochin  China  ;  they  are  excellent  in 
Sauces,  and  good  for  the  Health  ;  when  they  mix  the 
Ginfeng  with  them,  they  take  a  Fowl  whofe  Flelh 
and  Bones  are  black,  they  gut  it  and  clean  it  care¬ 
fully  ;  then  they  take  fome  of  thefe  Nejls ,  which 
they  foften  withWater,  and  part  into  fmall  Threads  ; 
they  then  cut  fome  Ginfeng  into  fmall  Pieces  ;  and 
mixing  all  together,  put  it  into  the  Body  of  the 
Fowl  ;  they  then  fow  up  the  Fundament,  and  put 
the  Fowl,  thus  prepared,  into  a  China  Veflel,  clofe 
covered,  which  is  put  into  a  Pot  of  Water,  and  fet 
on  the  Fire  to  boil  :  They  keep  this  Pot  of  Water 
boiling,  till  the  Fowl  in  the  Veflel  within  is  enough  ; 
and  after  that,  leave  all  together  on  the  Remain¬ 
ders  of  the  Fire  all  Night  :  In  the  Morning  they 
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take  out  the  Fowl  and  eat  it,  Ginfeng ,  Nejls ,  an^ 
all,  without  either  Salt  or  Vinegar;  and  when 
they  have  eat  it  up,  they  cover  themfelves  warm, 
and  commonly  get  into  a  Sweat. 

Rice  may  be  alfo  eaten  boiled  in  the  fame 
manner  in  Water  with  the  Birds-Nefls  and  Gin¬ 
feng  :  This  they  eat  at  Day-break,  and,  if  they 
can,  fleep  after  it. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Sowbread. 

QO  IV  B  RE  A  D,  fo  called  becaufe  Pomet » 
^  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  it,  is  a  large, 
thick,  round  Root,  of  a  dulky  Colour  without, 
and  white  within  ;  hung  round  with  blackifh  Fi¬ 
bres.  It  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  Oil  and  ef- 
fential  Salt.  It  grows  in  Woods  and  in  watery 
Places. 

Chufe  this  Root  new,  and  well  fed  :  It  is  erne- 
tick,  cathartick,  and  refolvent  ;  but  is  not  much 
ufed  except  externally,  or  as  an  Ingredient  in  cer¬ 
tain  Galenical  Compofitions,  as  Ointments,  Plai- 
fters,  and  others. 

Sowbread ,  called  Cyclamen  orbiculato 
folio  interne  purpurafeente  by  To  urne  fort,  Lemery. 
and  Cyclamen  Autumnale  vulgare  folio 
rotundo  by  Park  inf  on,  is  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are 
roundifti,  of  a  greenifh  Brown,  fpotted  with  White 
on  the  upper  fide,  and  purplifh  underneath,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  Pedicles  ;  among  thefe  there  rife  long 
tender  Pedicles,  which  carry  purple  Flowers  of  an 
agreeable  Smell  ;  when  they  are  fallen,  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fpherical  membranaceous  Fruits,  which 
open  in  feveral  Places,  and  contain  angular  Seeds. 

The  Root  of  it,  which  is  large  and  thick,  is 
what  is  ufed  in  Medicine  :  It  is  incifive,  deter- 
five,  attenuating,  and  aperient  ;  proper  in  the 
Stone  and  Obftru<ftions,  to  bring  away  the  After¬ 
burthen,  and  to  diflolve  hard  Swellings.  It  is  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally. 

Great  Care  mull  be  taken  in  drying  it,  elfe  it 
will  fhoot,  and  even  flower,  when  laid  up  for  Ufe. 

[This  is  the  Root  of  the  Cyclamen  orbiculato 
folio,  Ger.  694.  Cyclamen  vulgare  folio  rotunda. 
Park.  Parad.  198.  It  is  kept  in  Gardens,  and 
flowers  in  September. 

It  is  an  Errhine,  and,  internally,  has  been 
known  to  do  Service  in  Obftru£tions  of  the  Men- 
fes,  and  other  Cafes  of  a  like  Nature,  but  at  pre- 
fent  is  fcarce  ever  ufed  or  kept  in  the  Shops.] 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

Pomet.  'THE  Rofe  of  Jericho  is  not  a  Flower 
-*■  but  a  very  fmall  Shrub,  which  throws 
out  feveral  Branches  to  the  height  of  about  four 
Fingers;  they  are  woody,  of  an  afhy  Colour,  and 
divide  afterwards  into  a  multitude  of  Branches 
entangling  themfelves  one  within  another,  and 
throwing  themfelves  together  toward  the  Top  in 
the  Form  of  a  Globe  ;  its  Leaves  are  an  Inch  or 
an  Inch  and  half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  wide,  cut 
at  the  Edges,  and  covered  with  a  hairy  Down  ; 
its  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  and  fet  as  it  were 
in  Clufters  ;  its  Seeds  round,  reddilh,  and  of  an 
acrid  Tafte  ;  and  its  Root  fingle,  large,  and 
woody. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Arabia  Defart.  I  fhall 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  the  many  1  hings 
which  fome  Authors  have  diverted  themfelves  v/ith 
obferving  in  regard  to  this  little  Plant,  leaving  the 
farther  Accounts  of  it  to  the  Curious,  as  it  has  no 
Ufe  in  Medicine. 

The  Rofe  of  Jericho,  called  Rofa 
Lemcry.  Hicrachuntia  by  Cafpar  Bacchine ,  and 
Rofa  de  Hiericho ,  and  Rofa  Maria  Mo- 
vachis  by  Lugdunenjis ,  is  a  little  Shrub  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Balfas  brought  to  us  ;  but  this  it  acquires 
in  drying,  tor,  while  it  is  growing,  its  Branches  are 
feparate  from  one  another,  but  as  it  dries,  the 
Branches  entangle  one  within  another,  and  their 
Extremities  bending  inward  meet  at  one  common 
Centre,  and  form  of  the  Whole  as  it  were  a  little 
Globe  or  Ball.  It  grows  in  Arabia  De  fart,  in 
fandy  Flaces,  and  on  the  Banks  of  the  Red  Sea , 
from  whence  we  have  it  ;  and  though  its  com¬ 
mon  Name  be  Roje  of  Jericho,  it  is  not  a  Rofe, 
nor  is  it  found  any  where  near  that  Place.  It 
has  been  believed  heretofore,  that  it  never  opened 
itfelf  but  on  Chrijl mas-day  ;  but  we  now  are  very 
fenfible,  that  it  will  open  at  any  time  if  it  be  put 
into  Water,  and  fuffered  to  remain  there  fome 
little  time,  the  Branches  expanding  by  little  and 
little,  and  affording  a  very  pleafing  Sight  :  And 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Water,  it  dries  and 
fhuts  itfelf  up  again  as  before. 

It  may  ferve  for  an  Hygrometer  ;  for  being 
Brv,  't  is  very  fufceptible  of  the  Impreflions  of  the 
Humidity  of  the  Air;  fo  that  in  a  dry  Seafon  it 
will  be  ihut  up  clofely,  but  as  it  becomes  more 
or  lefs  wet,  it  will  extend  or  expand  itfelf  :  This 
may  be  the  more  eafily  perceived  when  it  is  ex- 
.pofed  to  the  Air,  than  when  kept  in  a  Chamber. 


As  to  its  medicinal  Virtues,  it  is  efteemed  good 
for  the  Scurvy,  when  taken  in  Powder  or  Infu- 
fion,  but  I  have  never  known  it  tried. 

[This  little  Plant  is  the  Thlafpi  Rofa  de  Hieri¬ 
cho  difium,  Hijior.  328.  Rofa  Hierachuniea  vulgo 
dicta,  C.  B.  Pin.  Rofa  Hierachontea ,  Lobel.  It 
is  about  four  Inches  high,  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Olive,  Handing  fingly  at  every  Joint  ;  the 
Flowers  Hand  in  the  fetting  on  of  the  Leaves,  and 
are  of  a  greenilh  White,  and  confift  of  four 
Leaves  ;  each  of  them  is  fucceeded  by  a  fingle 
Capfula,  containing  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Thlafpis.  In  drying  the  Leaves  generally  fall  off, 
but  the  Pods  are  frequently  feen  very  fair  among 
the  dried  Stalks. 

The  Experiments  Pomet  mentions  Peoples  di¬ 
verting  themfelves  with  about  it  are,  its  expanding 
in  warm  Water,  which  indeed  is  a  very  agreeable 
Sight. 

It  is  of  no  Ufe  in  Medicine,  and  feldom  kept 
in  the  Shops,  but  common  in  the  Collections  of 
curious  Perfons.] 

CHAP.  XV. 


I 


Of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

N  the  Chapter  of  Guaiacum  Wood  we  Pomet . 
made  fome  mention  of  this  Gum, 
but  to  what  was  there  faid  it  is  neceffary  to  add, 
that,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Colophony,  it  need  only 
be  put  to  a  Candle,  or  into  the  Fire,  for,  on  burn¬ 
ing,  it  yields  an  agreeable  aromatick  Smell.  This 
Gum  is  brought  to  us  from  the  IVeJl-Indies ,  and 
ought  to  be  in  handfome  Pieces,  of  a  blackifli  or 
greenilh  Colour,  tranfparent,  and  of  an  agreeable 
aromatick  Smell. 

It  is  fudorifick,  vulnerary,  and  anodyne,  taken 
inwardly  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Dram,  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  Sugar-candy  :  It  is  alfo  good 
in  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  in  Afthmas  ;  in 
which  Cafes  it  is  common  to  add  to  it  an  equal 
Quantity  of  waftied  Sulphur,  and  mix  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  Bolus  with  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  and 
give  them  in  the  Morning  for  eight  Days  fuccef- 
fively,  or  longer  if  neceflàry  ;  in  fhort,  according 
to  the  Obftinacy  of  the  Difeafe,  or  Orders  of  the 
Phyfician. 

Gum  Guaiacum  is  to  be  chofen  clean,  Lemcry. 
fhining,  and  tranfparent,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  Colour,  brittle,  of  an  acrid  Tafte,  and 
agreeable  aromatick  Smell  when  bruifed  or  put  to 
the  Fire. 

It  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  effential  Salt  and 

Oil. 

[This 
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fThis  is  the  Gum,  or  rather  Refin,  of  the  Guai- 
acum  Tree,  deferibed  in  its  proper  Place  :  It  flows 
either  naturally  from  the  Clefts  and  Cracks  in  the 
Bark,  and  is  then  inTears  or  Angle  diftindt  Drops, 
or  by  Incifion,  by  which  means  it  flows  in  much 
greater  abundance,  and  is  fuffered  to  run  into 
large  Cakes  of  an  irregular  Shape.  It  is  a  noble 
Medicine,  but  fo  fubjedt  to  Adulteration,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  depending  on  it;  that  inTears, 
however,  is  almcft  always  genuine.] 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  precious  Boar- Hone  of  the  Eafl- Indian 
■  Wild  Boar ,  and  the  Malacca- Hone,  or 
Porcupine- ftone  of  the  Indies. 

Pomct  Hp  II E  Boar  or  Hog- fane,  which  the  Hol- 
■*"  landers  call  Pedro  de  Porco,  and  which 
the  Portuguefe ,  who  firft  brought  it  Into  Europe,  call 
Pedro  de  V affo ,  or  Piedra  de  Puerco ,  is  a  kind  of 
Bezoar  found  in  the  Gall  of  the  Wild  Boars  of  the 
Eafl- Indies.  This  Stone  is  generally  of  the  bignefs 
of  the  Hazel-nut,  or  of  the  End  of  ones  Finger,  of 
different  Figures  and  ThicknefTes  ;  but  its  general 
Colour  is  that  of  the  Toulon  Soap,  that  is,  of  a 
White  with  fome  call  of  Greenifh  in  it;  and  it  is 
foft  in  handling. 

Thefe  Stones,  however  fcarce,  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  Colledlions  of  the  Curious.  The 
Scarcity  of  it  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  largeft  Sales  of 
Eajl-India  Drugs  at  Lifbon  and  Amjlerdam ,  there 
are  feldom  above  three  or  four  of  thefe  Stones. 

The  Indians  call  thefe  Stones  Majkeha  de  Soho 
in  their  Language,  and  have  a  great  Efteem  for 
them  on  account  of  their  Virtues  againft  Poifon; 
and  the  People  of  the  Kingdom  of  Malacca ,  where 
they  are  moftly  found,  prefer  them  to  the  true 
Oriented  Bezoar ,  though  among  the  other  Indians , 
that  is  efteemed  the  bell:  Antidote  in  Nature. 

The  Pedro  de  Porco  is  very  fcarce  among  the 
Merchants  of  Holland ,  and  much  more  fo  among 
ours;  whether  it  be  that  it  is  fcarce  in  the  Indies , 
or  whether  the  Natives  keep  it  among  themfelves 
for  their  own  Ufe,  not  only  as  a  Prefervative  a- 
gainft  Poifons,  but  alfo  as  a  fovereign  Remedy 
againft  the  Difeafe  they  call  Mordoxi ,  which  they 
are  fubjedt  to  from  an  irritated  Gall,  and  which  is 
as  dangerous  with  them  as  the  Plague  in  Europe. 

When  any  of  thefe  Stones  are  brought  into 
Holland ,  they  fell  there  for  three  or  four  hundred 
Franks  apiece,  and  fometimes  more  ;  but  the 
wealthy  Merchants  moft  frequently  keep  them  in 
their  own  Hands,  either  to  make  Prefents  to  People 
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of  Quality,  or  to  ufe  themfelves.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fet  in  a  round  gold  Box  pierced  full  of 
Holes,  with  a  Chain  of  Gold  faftened  to  it  to  hold 
it  by  upon  Occafion. 

There  are  fome  Families  of  Confequence  in 
Holland  who  preferve  this  Stone,  and  have  it  from 
Father  to  Son  for  many  Generations  ;  and  it  ferves 
all  their  Friends-  and  Acquaintance  when  they  have 
Occafion.  The  principal  Ufe  of  it  among  them 
is  to  cure  Children  in  the  Small-pox. 

Many  other  Virtues  are  alfo  attributed  to  it, 
againft  Fevers,  and  moft  of  the  Womens  Com¬ 
plaints.  The  Indians  have  that  Confidence  in  it, 
that  they  think  it  is  fufficient  to  touch  it,  to  have 
Relief  in  all  their  lllnefles.  Women  with  Child, 
however,  are  not  to  meddle  with  it  for  fear  of 
Abortion. 

When  this  Stone  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  held  a  little, 
while  fufpended  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine  or  Water,  to 
which  it  communicates  its  Virtues,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  Bittern efs,  not  altogether  difagreeable  ; 
this  is  to  be  drank  in  the  Morning  falling,  but 
may  be  taken  at  any  Time  on  prelling  Occa- 
lions- 

Befide  the  Pedro  de  Porco ,  there  is  another 
Stone,  generally  called  the  Malacca-Jlone  or  Indian 
Porcupine-Jlone ,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  only  in  this 
Kingdom  that  they  are  found.  Moft  People  con¬ 
found  tire  Pedro  de  Porco  with  the  Malacca-Jlone , 
becaufe  of  the  great  Refemblance  they  have  to 
one  another,  which  I  am  certain  of  by  that  which. 
I  have  in  my  pofleffion,  which  only  differs  from 
the  Pedro  de  Porcos  in  Bignefs,  and  in  that  it  ia 
fomething  more  fcaly,  like  the  Bezoar  and  other 
fuch  Stones.  Thefe  Stones  are  found,  but  very 
fcarcely,  in  the  Gall,  Stomach,  and  Head,  of  the 
Porcupines  of  the  Eajl -Indies. 

This,  as  well  as  the  Pedro  de  Porco,  is  often 
made  a  Prefent  to  Great  Perfons  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Malacca,  as  alfo  to  Foreign  Princes  and  Am- 
baffadors.  Garcias  relates,  that  in  his  Time  the 
Viceroy  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  the  Indies  kept 
by  him  one  of  thefe  Stones,  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  him  by  the  then  King  of  Malacca  :  From 
which  we  may  learn  what  Efteem  thofe  Nations 
had  for  this  Stone.  This  is  the  firft  kind  of  the. 
Malacca-Jlone. 

There  is  alfo  another,  which  Mr.  Tavernier 
mentions,  and  which  is  found  in  the  Head  of  the 
Porcupine  :  But  as  I  have  never  feen  one  of  thefe* 

I  (hall  forbear  faying  any  thing  farther  about  them. 

After  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Be¬ 
zoar,  may  be  reckoned  a  third  kind,  Lemery. 
called  Bezoar  Porci,  five  Lapis  Porcinus  : 

It  is  taken  from  the  Gall  of  the  Wild  Boar,  in 

Malacca  » 
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Malacca ,  and  Tome  other  Parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
It  is  commonly  whitilh  or  greenifh,  but  fometimes 
of  other  Colours  ;  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Nut.  The 
Indians  have  it  in  great  Efteem  in  the  Difeafe 
they  call  Mordoxi ,  as  alfo  in  the  Small-pox,  Ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers,  Hyfterical  Affections,  and  Sup- 
preffions  of  the  Menfes. 

[The  Pedro  de  Porco  and  Malacca-Jlone  are 
really  but  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  and  that  not 
found  in  the  Boar  but  in  the  Porcupine.  T  he 
different  Size  and  Colour  of  the  Stone,  and  the 
miftaken  and  afterwards  right  Accounts  of  what 
Creature  it  was  taken  from,  have  occafioned  the 
Error  of  making  two  different  Stones  of  it. 

It  is  the  Bezoar  Hyjhicum ,  Lapis  Hyjiricis , 
Lapis  Alalacenjis ,  Lapis  Porc<nusy  Mont.  Ex.  5. 
Lapis  feu  Pila  Hyjiricis ,  Ind.  Med.  45.  It  is 
found  in  the  Gall-bladder  of  the  Porcupine  in 
Malacca  and  other  Parts  of  the  Eajl-lndies ,  where 
that  Creature  grows  to  the  bignefs  of  a  Pig  of 
eight  Months  old,  and  is  called  by  the  Natives 
Balatnamentinie ,  Hyjirix.  R.  Syn.  An.  206.  Jonf. 
de  Uhiadrup.  1 19.  Char  It.  Ex.  19.  The  Stone, 
as  it  is  called,  is  rather  of  the  Ægagropilus  than 
Bezoar  kind,  being  neither  fo  hard,  fo  firm,  nor 
fo  heavy,  as  the  true  Bezoars ,  nor  of  the  fame 
regular  laminated  StruClure.  Its  Virtues,  though 
fo  highly  extolled  by  the  Natives  and  Merchants, 
and  others  who  had  them  of  them,  are  very  much 
doubted  by  Men  of  Science  :  It  is,  however,  of  no 
great  Confequence,  whether  they  are  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  as  it  is  too  fcarce  ever  to  come  into  Ufe 
in  the  Shops.] 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Serpent-ftone. 

Pcmct.  'TSHE  Serpent-Jione,  which  the  Portuguefe 
I  call  Cobra  De  Capello,  is  found  in  the 
Head  of  a  Serpent  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  on  his 
Head  a  little  Eminence  in  the  form  of  a  Hat. 
They  fay  there  is  no  Remedy  fo  fovereign  as  this 
Stone  againft  the  Bites  of  venomous  Beafts,  for  if  put 
upon  the  Wound,  it  fattens  itfelf  ftrongly  on,  and 
draws  out  the  Poifon,  of  which,  when  it  is  full, 
it  falls  off  again  of  itfelf,  having  no  more  Power 
to  ftay  on  ;  but  if  it  be  thrown  into  Milk,  it  dif- 
charges  there  the  Poifon  it  had  imbibed,  and  re¬ 
covers  its  former  Virtues.  Father  Kircher  fays, 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  believe 
this,  though  he  found  it  affirmed  by  Authors  of 
Credit  as  a  certain  Truth,  but  that  he  was  at 
length  convinced  of  it,  by  an  Experiment  which  he 
himfelf  made  of  it,  in  the  Prefence  of  many  Per- 
fons,  on  a  Dog  bitten  by  a  Viper. 
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This  Account  is  alfo  confirmed,  by  a  Relation 
fent  to  the  Prince  John  Frederick  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  Lunenburg ,  to  whom  all  the  Men  of 
Learning  in  his  Time  fent  Accounts  of  what  new 
Difcoveries  they  made,  not  only  becaufe  he  was 
curious,  but  becaufe  he  was  a  Matter  in  moft  of 
the  Sciences.  Tachenius ,  in  a  Letter  which  he 
wrote  from  Venice  on  the  27th  of  April  1688,  ac¬ 
quaints  that  Prince,  that  defiring  to  make  an  Ex¬ 
periment  in  Tryal  of  the  Virtues  of  one  of  thefe 
Stones  which  an  Armenian  had  brought  to  Venice , 
he  caufed  a  Dog  to  be  bitten  in  the  Leg  by  a 
Viper  ;  half  an  Hour  afterwards,  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Howlings  of  the  Creature,  and  the 
fwelling  of  the  Limb,  that  the  Poifon  had  fpread 
itfelf  into  the  Veins,  and  caufed  the  Creature  great 
Pain,  the  Count  De  Sch/ick ,  before  whom  the  Ex¬ 
periment  was  made,  applied  the  Armenian's  Stone 
to  the  W ound,  and  immediately  it  fixed  itfelf  fo 
firmly  on  it,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off  : 
And  upon  this,  the  Creature  ceafed  his  howling. 
The  Stone  remained  fixed  in  this  manner  on  the 
Wound  two  Hours,  at  the  end  of  which  Time  it 
fell  off  of  itfelf,  and  was  put  into  fome  Milk, 
which  it  impregnated  fo  ftrongly  with  the  Poifon, 
that  a  Dog  that  drank  of  it  died  the  Night  fol¬ 
lowing. 

It  was  then  placed  again  upon  the  Wound  ;  it 
fattened  itfelf  again  as  before,  but  remained  on 
now  only  half  an  Hour,  and  then  fell  off  :  Being 
again  put  into  more  Milk,  it  communicated  the 
Poifon  to  it  alfo,  but  in  a  fmaller  degree  ;  for  at 
the  Time  of  his  writing  that  Letter,  it  was  three 
Days  fince  another  Dog  had  drank  of  that  fécond 
Milk,  and  he  was  then  living,  and  there  appeared 
Hopes  of  his  recovering  entirely. 

It  was,  after  taking  out  of  the  fécond  Milk, 
applied  a  third  Time  to  the  Wound,  but  did  not 
then  fatten  itfelf  at  all,  there  being  then  no  Poifon 
remaining  in  it. 

Mr.  Tacbenius  adds,  that  the  Stone  was  round, 
black,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  French  Sol ,  but  four 
times  as  thick  ;  and  that  the  Armenian  faid,  it  not 
only  cured  the  Bitings  of  mad  Dogs  and  venomous 
Beafts,  but  was  alfo  a  fovereign  Remedy  againft 
the  Plague. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  Serpent-Jlone ,  the 
one  natural,  the  other  factitious  ;  the  natural  Stone 
is  found  in  the  Head  of  a  large  Serpent  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Melinda.  As  I  never  have  been  able  to 
get  one  of  thefe  natural  Stones  myfelf,  I  {hall  here 
relate  what  Mr.  Tavernier ,  the  only  Author  I  can 
find  who  has  given  a  circumftantial  Account  of 
thefe  Stones,  has  faid  of  them. 

“  There  is  a  kind  of  Stone,  fays  he,  which  they 
“  call  the  Hat-Serpent- Stone  -,  this  is  a  particular 

«  kind 
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<c  kind  of  Serpent,  which  has  in  reality  a  kind  of 
“  Hat  or  Hood  hanging  down  behind  his  Head; 
“  and  it  is  behind  this  Hood  that  thefe  Stones  are 
“  found,  the  leaft  of  which  are  of  the  bignefs  of 
“  a  Hen’s  Egg.  Thefe  Stones  are  found  in  none 
“  of  thefe  Serpents  that  are  lefs  than  two  Foot 
“  long  ;  and  if  they  encreafe  in  Bulk  as  die  Crea- 
“  ture  grows,  there  muft  of  necellity  be  fome  of 
“  an  enormous  Size  ;  for  in  Africa  and  Afia  thefe 
“  Serpents  are  fometimes  feen  five  and  twenty 
“  Feet  long,  as  that  was,  the  Skin  of  which  is 
“  preferved  at  Batavia ,  which  had  fwallowed  .a 
“  Girl  of  eighteen  Years  of  age.” 

The  fame  Author  obferves,  that  this  Stone  'is 
not  hard,  and  that  when  ftruck  againft  another 
Stone,  it  throws  off  a  kind  of  Slime,  which  be¬ 
ing  moiftened  with  a  little  Water,  and  drank  by 
any  one  who  has  any  kind  of  Poifon  within  him, 
has  the  Virtue  of  expelling  it  in  a  Moment  :  That 
thefe  Stones  are  not  to  be  had  but  by  means  of 
the  Portuguefe  Seamen  or  Soldiers  who  return  from 
Mozambique.  It  is  not  of  this  Stone,  however, 
that  I  intend  to  treat  in  the  Remainder  of  this 
Chapter  ;  but  of  that  which  makes  fo  much  Noife 
in  the  World,  and  of  which  fo  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  Virtues  are  boafted,  and  which,  though  mod 
People  imagine  to  be  a  natural  Stone,  is  really 
factitious,  as  will  be  feen  by  the  Sequel  of  this 
Chapter. 

Now  I  have  fhewn  the  high  Efteem  in  which 
this  Stone  is  held,  and  the  different  Sentiments  of 
different  People  about  it,  I  fhall  add,  that  we  are 
not  to  believe  this  Stone  to  be  natural  but  facti¬ 
tious  ;  and  for  the  Proof  of  what  I  affirm,  I  fhall 
add  here  an  Account  of  what  it  is  compofed  of, 
that  thofe  who  are  defxrous  of  having  it  may  make 
it  themfelves,  as  I  have  done  by  feveral  which  I 
have  now  by  me. 

Take  French  Bezoar,  one  Ounce;  Powder  of 
Toads  and  of  theCrayfifh,  prepared  in  the  Month 
of  June ,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  Seal’d  Earth, 
prepared  in  a  DecoClion  of  Scorzonera  and  Con- 
trayerva  Roots,  one  Ounce  ;  Mineral  Unicorn, 
one  Ounce  ;  reduce  all  thefe  to  a  fine  Powder, 
and  make  them  up  into  a  Pafte  with  the  Jelly  of 
Vipers  made  with  a  Decoction  of  Contrayerva, 
Snakewood,  or  Virginian  Snakeroot,  and  form  it 
into  Troches  of  the  bignefs  of  a  French  Farthing, 
and  of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  they  may  be  made 
larger  or  fmaller  at  pleafure,  but  the  Indians  ge¬ 
nerally  make  them  of  about  this  fize. 

This  then  is  the  fo  much  renowned  Serpent- 
Jtone.  Befides  the  tv/o  Accounts  already  given  of 
its  Virtues,  the  following  is  what  Mr.  Tavernier 
lias  written  of  it. 
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“  Finally  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  Serpent-fione ,  which 
“  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  French  Farthing,  and 
“  fometimes  of  a  fomewhat  oval  Shape,  thick  in 
“  in  the  Middle,  and  growing  thinner  towards  the 
cc  Edges.  The  Indians  fay  they  are  formed  on 
“  the  Heads  of  certain  Serpents;  but  I  am  rather 
“  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  Priefts  of  thefe  Idola- 
“  ters  who  make  them  believe  fo,  and  that  the 
“  Stone,  as  they  call  it,  is  really  a  Compofition 
“  which  they  make  of  fome  Drugs.  But  be  that 
“  as  it  will,  the  Stone  has  admirable  Virtues  in 
“  extracting  the  Poifon  of  venomous  Bites  :  If  the 
“  Part  where  the  Bite  is  be  not  much  torn,  an 
“  Incifion  muft  be  made  in  it,  that  it  may  bleed, 
“  and  afterwards,  when  the  Stone  is  applied  to 
“  the  Wound,  it  faftens  itfelf  on,  and  never  drops 
“  off  till  it  has  imbibed  all  the  Venom  from  the 
“  neighbouring  Parts.  To  cleanfe  it  afterwards, 
“  £hey  take  Woman’s  Milk,  or  in  want  of  that, 
“  Cow’s  Milk  ;  and  after  the  Stone  has  been  laid 
“  in  it  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  it  takes  in  all  the 
“  Venom  the  Stone  had  imbibed,  and  becomes 
“  of  the  Colour  or  the  Matter  of  an  Impoftume. 
“  Having  one  Day  dined  with  the  Archbifhop  of 
“  GW,  he  took  me  into  his  Cabinet  of  Curiofi- 
“  ties,  where  he  had  many  curious  Things;  and, 
“  among  others,  he  Ihewed  me  one  of  thefe 
“  Stones,  and  telling  me  its  Virtues,  added,  that 
“it  was  but  about  three  Days  before,  that  he 
“  had  feen  the  Experiment  made  with  Succefs, 
“  one  of  the  People  who  was  with  him  in  a  Jour- 
“  ney  having  been  bitten  by  a  Serpent,  and  cured 
“  by  it.  I  have  bought  feveral  of  them,  and 
“  there  are  none  but  the  Bramines  who  fell  them, 
“  which  makes  me  believe  they  make  them.  There 
“  are  two  Ways  of  trying  whether  thefe  Stones 
“  are  good  and  not  adulterated  ;  the  firft  is,  to 
“  to  put  them  in  the  Mouth,  for  if  they  are  good, 
“  they  immediately  rife  and  fallen  themfelves  to 
“  the  Palate  ;  the  other  is,  to  put  them  in  a  Vef- 
“  fel  of  Water,  and  immediately,  if  they  are  not 
“  adulterated,  the  Water  begins  to  boil,  little 
“  Bladders  arifing  from  the  Stone  at  the  Bottom 
“  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water.” 

f  he  S er pent -Ji one ^  Lapis  Serpentis  in 
Latin,  is  a  flat  Stone,  fometimes  oval,  Lemery. 
but  commonly  roundifh,  thick  in  the 
Middle  and  thinner  at  the  Edges,  foft,  and  of  a 
blackilh  Colour.  Many  Authors  affirm,  that  it  is 
found  in  the  Head  of  a  particular  Species  of  Ser¬ 
pent  ;  but  the  more  modern  Opinion  is,  that  it 
is  a  Compofition  of  feveral  Drugs  :  But  be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  at  prefent  much  efteemed  in  many 
Places. 

It  is  a  Remedy  againft  the  Poifon  of  venomous 
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Bites,  fattening  itfelf  to  the  W ound  by  means  of 
the  Blood  about  it  ;  and  for  that  Reafon,  if  there 
is  no  Blood  about  it  from  the  Bite,  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  an  Incifion  about  it  with  a  Lancet,  and 
with  the  Blood  that  comes  from  that,  the  Stone 
will  fix  itfelf  ;  and  as  it  is  an  Alkali  and  Abfor- 
bent,  it  naturally  imbibes  the  Poifon  from  the 
Wound,  on  which  the  Pain  ceafes.  It  falls  off  of 
itfelf  when  the  Blood  is  dry,  and  furnifhes  no 
more  glutinous  Matter  to  hold  it  on,  and  when  it 
has  imbibed  the  Acids  of  the  Wound  is  encreafed 
in  Weight.  After  wattling  it  in  Milk,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Wound  again,  where  it  fattens  itfelf 
not  fo  firmly  as  before,  becaufe  there  is  lefs  glu¬ 
tinous  Matter  to  hold  it,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  alkaline, 
and  becaufe  there  is  lefs  acid  Matter  in  the  Wound 
to  hold  it  there.  They  continue  wattling  and  ap¬ 
plying  it  again  to  the  Wound  till  it  will  not  ftick 
on  any  longer  at  all;  which  is  looked  on  as  a 
Proof  that  all  the  Venom  is  drawn  forth  and  the 
Perfon  is  cured. 

The  Virtues  and  furprifing  Effefls  of  this  Stone 
are  attefted  by  thofe  two  great  Naturalifts,  Kircher 
and  Mr.  Boyle ,  who  both  affirm,  that  they  have 
feen  it  tried.  I  wonder  it  has  not  yet  been  tried 
on  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  to  fee  whether  its  Vir¬ 
tues  would  exert  themfelves  as  powerfully  in  that 
as  they  are  faid  to  do  in  other  venomous  Bites. 

This  Stone  is  alfo  taken  inwardly  ;  they  ufe  fuch 
(mail  Pieces  of  it  thus  as  are  not  fit  for  the  exter¬ 
nal  Application.  They  infufe  it  in  Water,  and 
take  it  to  refill  Poifon. 

[There  is  a  great  Diverfity  in  the  Opinions  of 
the  Learned  about  this  Stone,  as  it  is  called,  fome 
affirming  it  to  be  natural,  others  factitious  ;  fome 
affirming  the  Certainty  of  its  Effects,  others  doubt¬ 
ing  and  denying  them  :  But  to  fet  all  right,  it  is 
ro  be  obferved,  that  there  certainly  is  both  a  na¬ 
tural  and  a  factitious  kind  of  it,  the  natural  is  the 
Os  Capitis  of  the  Cobras  de  Capello  Lufitanis  diffus^ 
Gare.  Serpens  Indiens  coronatus  diademate  feu  con- 
fpicillo  infignitus ,  R.  Syn.  An.  330.  Vipera  In¬ 
dien  vit  tala  gefiicularia.  Cat.  MuJ.  Ind.  This  is 
of  a  deep  fhining  Brown,  and  marked  at  certain 
Diftances  with  little  Holes;  and  the  factitious  is 
made  of  calcined  Bones  and  argillaceous  Earth, 
and  is  firmer,  heavier,  and  fmoother  on  the  Out- 
lide  ;  hence  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  Defcriptions 
of  Authors  differ,  who  were  perhaps  defcribing 
different  Things  ;  or  if  the  Experiments  of  fome 
(ucceeded,  and  thofe  of  others  did  not  ;  when 
fome  made  them  with  the  natural  Bone,  and  o- 
thers  with  the  factitious.  The  factitious  are  of 
various  Sizes,  Shapes,  and  Colours,  as  fome  of 
them  have  been  made  by  Perfons  who  never  law 
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one  of  the  natural  ones  ;  and  others  by  thofe  who 
have  fafhioned  them  exactly  according  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  one,  which  they  have  kept  as  a  Pattern.  I 
remember  to  have  once  feen  two  of  them  in  the 
Hands  of  a  Perfon  who  traded  in  Rhubarb  and 
fome  other  Drugs  from  the  Eajl-lndies ,  the  one 
of  which  was  as  big  as  a  W  allnut,  of  a  dufky  Co¬ 
lour,  and  feemed  an  argillaceous  or  cretaceous 
Earth;  and  the  other  black  and  polilhed,  which 
feemed  made  according  to  the  niceft  of  all  the 
Adulterations  of  it,  of  the  Bone  or  Horns  of  fome 
Animal  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs.  The  true  and  natu¬ 
ral  one  I  never  yet  law.] 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Follil  or  Mineral  Unicorn  Horn. 

T  T  is  not  without  Reafon  that  the  Indians  make 
this  Stone  an  Ingredient  in  the  Snake-Jlone  be¬ 
fore  treated  of  ;  however,  as  it  is  a  Drug  fo  little 
known,  and  of  which  fo  few  Authors  have  writ¬ 
ten,  I  {hall  add  here  what  Wormius  has  written 
of  it,  that  Phyficians  may  know  it,  and  bring  it 
into  Ufe. 

The  Fojfl  Horn ,  called  Ceratites  by  Gernery 
Fojfil  Ivory  by  Clufius ,  Arabian  Stone  by  Cifalpi- 
nus,  by  fome  Petrified  Elephants  Tooth ,  and  by 
others  JVhite  Steinmark ,  has  had  all  thefe  Names 
given  it  by  Authors,  according  to  the  various  Forms 
it  has  in  different  Places  appeared  in. 

It  has  great  Affinity  to  fome  of  the  Kinds  of 
OJleocolla ,  and  has  therefore  by  fome  been  placed 
among  the  fofter  Stones. 

It  is  a  ftony  Subftance,  fometimes  refembling 
a  Horn  in  its  Colour,  Smoothnefs,  and  Shape  ; 
fometimes  harder,  fometimes  fofter,  covered  with 
an  outer  Cruft,  which  is  yellowifh,  black,  or  afh- 
coloured,  and  very  hard,  and  filled  within  with  a 
foft,  white,  light,  friable  Subftance,  compact  and 
without  Pores,  aflringent  to  the  T  afte,  and  dry¬ 
ing,  flicking  firmly  to  the  Tongue,  and  of  an  a- 
greeable  Smell  :  It  is  found  in  Italy ,  and  many 
Parts  of  Germany ,  Moravia ,  Silefia ,  and  Saxony. 

Boetius  gives  this  Account  of  the  Matter  and 
original  Formation  of  it.  “  I  take,  fays  he,  the 
“  productive  Matter  of  thefe  Horns  to  be  a  Marl 
“  of  fome  kind,  which  is  diffolved  in  the  Bowels 
“  of  the  Earth  by  fubterraneous  petrifying  Waters, 
“  and  flows  like  Milk  through  the  Cavities  of  the 
“  Earth,  in  which,  if  the  adventitious  Water  be 
“  abforbed  by  the  circumjacent  Earth,  or  find 
“  Ways  of  running  feparately  off,  the  heavier  and 
“  firmer  Parts  filling  up  thofe  Cavities  remain  in 
«  them,  and  coalefce  by  degrees  as  the  Humidity 

“  gets 
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“.gets  off,  and  takes  the  Form  of  a  Stone  or 
“  Horn,  or  only  of  a  Marie,  as  before,  according 
“  to  the  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  petrifying 
“  Power  the  Water  it  was  diffolvcd  in,  was  en- 
“  dued  with.  This  is  the  Reafon  why  fome  Pieces 
“  of  it  are  found  large  and  thick,  others  fmall  and 
“  llender.  But  if  this  ladteous  Humour  does  not 
“  fall  into  a  Cavity  of  the  Earth,  but  into  fome 
“  Piece  of  Wood  already  deprived  by  Time  of 
“  its  own  Juices,  and  infinuates  itfelf  into  its  light 
“  and  porous  Subftance,  and  there  the  more  fluid 
<£  Parts  run  off,  and  the  marly  remain  behind,  it 
“  makes  an  entire  Change  in  the  Wood,  and  af- 
“  flmulates  all  its  Parts  to  its  own  Subftance;  yet 
“  leaves  it  fo  much  of  itfelf,  that  the  Species  of 
“  the  Wood  may  fometimes  be  known,  and  its 
“  natural  Odour  yet  remain  in  fome  degree  in  it. 
“  What  in  this  Syftem  happens  to  Wood,  may 
“  alfo  happen  to  Ivory,  or  Stags  Horns,  or  other 
<e  Parts  of  Beafts,  if  they  chance  to  lie  in  the  way 
“  of  this  Fluor,  and  be  in  a  Condition  to  receive 
“  it  into  their  Pores.” 

This  Hypothecs  feems  entirely  conformable  to 
Truth,  for  the  Virtues  of  this  foflil  Horn  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Marls,  Boles,  and  Seal’d  Earths  ; 
and  what  others  imagine  of  the  Horns  of  Unicorns 
difperfed  into  various  Places  at  the  Time  of  the 
Deluge,  and  changed  into  their  Texture  by  Bitu¬ 
mens,  ftony  Subftances,  Ambers,  &c.  carries  little 
or  no  Probability  with  it. 

The  Fojjil  Unicorn's  Horn  is  efteemed  good  in 
all  malignant  Difeafes,  the  Plague,  Malignant 
Fevers,  and  Poifons,  like  the  Terra  Lemnict ;  it 
ftrengthens  the  Heart,  and  preferves  it  from  Ma¬ 
lignity,  and  expels  malignant  Humours  by  Sweat  : 
The  Dofe  is  a  Dram,  in  Wine  or  any  appropriated 
Liquor;  or  in  Syncopes,  Tremors,  &c.  a  Scruple 
only,  in  fome  appropriated  Liquor  :  It  is  alfo  faid 
to  be  good  in  Epilepfies,  to  deftroy  Worms,  ftay 
Fluxes  and  Haemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
Runnings  of  the  Eyes,  mixed  with  Milk,  and  in- 
ftilled  into  them  ;  as  alfo,  by  its  aftridlive  and 
drying  Qualities,  to  bring  Ulcers  to  cicatrize,  and 
to  cure  Callings  and  Burns. 

It  has,  however,  been  very  juftly  obferved,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  Piece  of  this 
Foflil  fhould  poffefs  all  thofe  Virtues,  as  there  is 
a  .vaft  Diverfity  between  different  Pieces  of  it  ; 
and  as  they  differ  plainly  in  Form,  Origin,  and 
Subftance  ;  they  very  well  may  be  fuppofed  to 
differ  alfo  in  their  Virtues. 

Such  of  them  as  are  hard  like  a  Stone,  and 
have  no  internal  foftcr  Parts,  nor  any  Smell,  have 
fcarce  any  other  Virtues  than  merely  thofe  of  dry¬ 
ing.  Such  a  Piece  I  have  in  my  pofleflion,  which 
Vol.  II. 
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is  hard  as  a  Stone,  folid,  heavy,  and  carrying  the 
Appearance  of  a  piece  of  Afh-wood  ;  for  the  Veins, 
Striæ,  and  Laminae  it  is  compofed  of,  are  fo 
marked  with  Knots  and  knotty  Foramina,  that 
it  plainly  has  the  external  Appearance  of  a  piece 
of  Alh  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  have  chofen  to  range 
it  among  the  petrified  Woods,  rather  than  the 
foflil  Horns.  It  has  no  Smell,  nor  any  aftrihgent 
Virtue. 

Thofe  which  have  the  Virtues  before  mention¬ 
ed,  are  fuch  as  are  eafily  reduced  to  Powder,  are 
foft,  and  adhere  to  the  Tongue  ;  and  particular¬ 
ly,  thofe  which  have  an  agreeable  Smell  are  com¬ 
mended  for  Cardiacs,  to  {Lengthen  the  Heart,  and 
defend  it  from  Malignity.  If  the  Subftance  of 
them  before  the  Tranfmutation  was  a  Part  of  the 
Stag  or  Elephant,  or  of  the  Alh  or  Walnut  Tree, 
or  any  other  Matter  good  againft  Poifons,  this 
Foflil  then  poffeffes  the  Virtues  of  expelling  and 
refilling  Poifons  ;  and  the  more  fo,  if  the  Smell 
of  the  tranfmuted  Subftance  be  yet  perceivable  in 
it,  as  the  Virtues  of  the  original  Subftance  are 
then  judged  not  to  have  perifhed,  and  to  be  greatly 
exalted  and  improved  by  the  adventitious  Mat¬ 
ter. 

Some  Fragments  of  this  kind  I  have  by  me, 
one,  of  the  thicknefs  of  an  Arm,  three  Inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  the  exter¬ 
nal  Coat  of  which  being  taken  off,  the  internal 
Subftance  is  very  white,  ftaining  the  Hands  white 
in  handling  it,  with  blue  and  brownifh  Veins  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally  in  it,  adhering  to  the  Tongue, 
and  refembling  burnt  Hartfhorn  :  This  is  of  the 
weight  of  five  Ounces,  and  I  judge  it  to  be  of  the 
beft  kind. 

Another  kind  I  have,  which  is  of  an  Afh- 
colour,  more  compadt  than  the  former,  but  foft, 
and  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  looking  like  burnt 
Hartfhorn,  and  very  aftringent. 

A  third  in  my  pofleflion  is  brown,  its  external 
Coat  tending  to  Blacknefs,  fomething  harder  than 
the  other,  but  yet  eafily  feraped  with  a  Knife, 
light,  aftringent,  and  not  fo  brittle  as  the  other  ; 
This  much  refembles  burnt  Ivory. 

Another  brown  one  I  alfo  have,  but  marked 
with  black,  white,  and  yellow  Veins,  running 
longitudinally  ;  this  is  of  the  length  of  a  Finger, 
weighing  five  Drams;  it  is  brittle,  fandy,  like 
fome  kind  of  Wood,  of  an  agreeable  Smell,  and 
ftrongly  aftringent  :  This  alfo  I  judge  to  be  of  the 
better  kind.  So  far  IVormius. 

This  Foflil  gives  me  Occafion  to  fpeak  of  a 
white  Earth,  which  is  found  on  the  Side  of  the 
Seigniory  of  Mofcau ,  belonging  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Place  ufe  to 
D  d  make 
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make  Bread,  mixing  it  with  Wheat  or  other 
Flour  :  It  is  alfo  found  at  Gironne  in  Catalonia. 
It  is  this  white  Earth  which  is  commonly  called 
Steinmark ,  or  Medulla  Saxorum. 

It  is  to  be  be  obferved,  that  they  do  not  ufe  all 
this  white  Earth  to  make  their  Bread  with,  but 
only  certain  little  Protuberances,  white,  and  like 
Meal,  which  throw  themfelves  out  of  that  Earth 
when  the  Sun  has  heated  it. 

[This  is  the  Unicornu  fojjile ,  Boc.  Muf.  62. 
Cornu  f effile ,  Char  It.  23.  Cornu  fofftle  vulgo  Mo- 
nocerotis  Cornu ,  Beet.  425.  Ceratitesy  Aid.  Muf. 


N  D  I  X. 

Met.  63.  Genf.  Lap.  154.  Ebur  foJji!ey  Cluf, 
Exot.  168.  Lapis  Arabi eus y  Cœfalp.  611.  It  is 
often  dug  up  in  the  Form  of  Bones  and  Teeth, 
particularly  of  the  Dentes  molares,  in  which  one 
may  perfectly  diftinguifh  between  the  Root  of 
thefe  Teeth  and  that  Part  of  them  which  was 
above  the  Gums  ;  which  makes  it  unqueftionable, 
that  they  are  really  Petrifactions.  Wormius  has 
very  judicioufly  diftinguifhed  the  Kinds  of  moft 
Virtue,  but  at  prefent  none  of  them  are  ufed  or 
kept  in  the  Shops. 
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b.  lignifies  Book,  f.  Figure,  v.  Volume. 
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Page 

Crocus  of  Antimony , 

Page 

132 

/k  CAJOU ,  Book  7,  Figure  17. 

Acacia  Juice ,  b.  g.  f.  7. 
Aconitum  Saluiiferum,  b.  2. 

*33 

Diaphoretick  Antimony , 

*33 

218 

Flowers  of  Antimony, 

ibid. 

4i 

G  la  fs  of  Antimony, 

132 

Accrus ,  b  2,  f-  35. 

55 

Melted  Antimony, 

130 

Æs  Ujlum,  b.  2,  Vol.  2. 

no 

Regulus  plain. 

l3l 

Agarick ,  b.  7,  f.  79. 

170 

Regulus  of  Antimony  with  Mars, 

ibid. 

Agnus  Cajlus ,  or  the  CAt/?  Willow  Seed , 

b.  i,  f.  19. 
*3 

Apium  Macedonicum ,  b.  1. 

Aijua  fortis ,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

2 

149 

Alkertnes ,  b.  8,  f.  26. 

20 

Areca,  b.  7,  f.  27. 

142 

Confection,  b.  1. 

21 

Ariflolochia ,  b.  2,  f.  26. 

47 

Syrup, 

ibid. 

Aromatick  Reed ,  b.  2,  f.  35. 

56 

Almonds ,  b.  7.  f.  43. 

*47 

Arfenical  Load-Jlone, 

142 

Aloes  Hepatic k ,  b.  9.  f.  5. 

216 

Arfnick  Corrofwe, 

ibid. 

Succotrine ,  b.  9.  f.  4, 

215 

Factitious, 

ibid. 

Wood,  b.  3.  f.  1. 

61 

Natural  White,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

ibid. 

Alum,  b.  3.  v,  2. 

152 

Regulus, 

ibid. 

Englijh, 

154 

Arum,  b.  2. 

,  53 

Plumons, 

T53 

A f arum,  b.  1. 

ibid. 

of  Rome, 

ibid. 

Afpalathum,  b.  3,  f,  2. 

62 

Sugar'd, 

*54 

Afphaltum,  b.  2. 

J59 

Amalgamation  of  Gold ,  b.  2.  v.  2. 

79 

Avignon,  or  French  Berry,  b.  1,  f.  2 1. 

14 

Amber ,  or  Mujk  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  2. 

16 

Aurantium,  b.  7,  f.  48. 

150 

Black, 

158 

Aurichalcum ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

108 

Liquid,  b.  8.  f.  54. 

183 

Aurum  Fulminons ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

79 

Yellow,  b.  4,  v.  2. 

156 

Potabile,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

ibid. 

Spirit  and  OU, 

158 

Autour  Bark,  b.  4. 

84 

Amber grife,  v.  2. 

Ameos  Semen,  B  if  op' s  Weed,  or  the 
Cummin ,  b.  1. 

46 

Ethiopian 

4 

Azarum,  b.  2,  f.  33. 

B. 

53 

Amomum  in  Berry,  b.  1,  f.  28. 

21 

Balauflines,  b.  7. 

116 

Ampelites , 

160 

Balaujliums ,  b.  6,  f.  6. 

ibid. 

Amylum,  or  Starch,  b.  1. 

12 

Balm  of  Gilead,  b.  8,  f.  44. 

202 

Anacardiums ,  b.  7,  f.  18. 

*33 

Balfam  of  Berne,  f.  50. 

202 

Ananas,  b.  7,  f.  49. 

151 

of  Capivy,  f.  51. 

J 

205 

Anchovies ,  v.  2. 

66 

of  Mecha,  f.  47. 

■J 

202 

Anchufa,  b.  2,  f.  29. 

50 

of  Peru,  f.  48. 

204 

Angelica  Root,  b.  2,  f.  18. 

42 

of  Peru  artificial,  f.  49. 

205 

Anil ,  b.  6. 

93 

of  Tolu,  f.  52. 

ibid. 

Anife  Wood  of  China,  b.  3. 

71 

Atw  Balfam,  f.  53. 

206 

Anifum ,  Anifeed,  b.  1. 

8 

Barley ,  Pearl  and  French,  b.  I.  f.  16. 

12 

Antalium ,  v.  2. 

Anthora ,  b.  2. 

75 

42 

Bay-berries,  b.  7,  f.  56. 

Bears-greafe,  v.  2. 

158 

35 

18 

Antimony ,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

129 

Beaver,  v.  2. 

Butter  and  Cinnabar  of  Antimony, 

*33 

Bees,  v.  2. 

D  d  2 

40 

Bees- wax. 

-ss-iasx, 

. . .  -V  hflory ,  v.  2. 
vh,  or  £<?«  i?oo/,  b.  2,  f.  28. 

Jv7'-  netal ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Kernel  white.,  b.  7,  f.  41. 

Benjamin,  b.  8,  f.  14. 

Bezoar  Animal ,  v.  2.  • 

Minerai ,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

Stone, 

Bindweed,  b.  2,  f.  31. 

Birthwort  Root,  long,  round,  &c.  b.  2,  f. 
j Bifhop’s  Weed,  called  Ameos ,  b.  1,  f.  5. 
Bifmuth,  b.  2.  v.  2. 

Bifnague,  b.  6,  f.  il. 

Bijlcrt  Root,  b.  2,  f.  25. 

Bitumen  of  Judea, 

Blood-Jlone ,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

Boar-Jlone ,  v.  2. 

Bole  Armoniack,  v.  2. 

Bclonian  Stone,  v.  2. 

Bombax  Oflfcinarum,  b.  7,  f.  50. 
Bone-binder  Stone , 

Borax  Natural,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

B  out  ar go,  v.  2. 

Box  Thorn,  or  Dying  Berry,  b.  I,  f.  21. 
Æra/r,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Briançon  Chalk,  v.  2. 

Brimjlone,  v.  2. 

Briony  of  America ,  b.  2,  f.  6. 

Wild  Vine, 

Black  Vine , 

Buckthorn  Berries ,  b.  g. 

Bull,  v.  2. 

5«//’r  C  all, 

Bunias,  Napus,  Navew  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  14- 
Burgundian  Hay ,  b.  1,  f.  18. 

C. 

Calamlourg  Wood ,  b.  3. 

Galaminare  Stone, 

Calamus  Aromaticus ,  b.  2,  f.  36. 
Calcitis,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Camel ,  v.  2. 

Camel’s  Hay ,  b.  6,  f.  I. 

Campechy  Wood,  b.  3. 

Camphire,  b.  8,  f.  13. 

Cantharides,  v.  2. 

Capers ,  b.  7,  f.  55. 

Capers  Bark,  b.  4. 

Caraway  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  8. 

Carda  fs,  b.  1,  f.  25. 

Cardamome,  b.  1. 

Lejfer,  f.  29. 

rr"7  */i  ?  1  _  f  ^  a 


45  Carmine  Seed ,  b.  r.  2 


2 

Carmine  from  Cochineal,  b.  I. 

19 

50 

CaJJia  of  Brafil,  f.  29. 

138 

Caffia  from  the  Cane ,  b.  7,  f.  37. 

ibid. 

146 

Caffta  of  Egypt ,  f.  28. 

ibid 

181 

Caff  a  of  the  IJlands,  f.  30. 

139 

1 1 

Caffia  Lignea,  b.  4.  f.  3. 

79 

13+ 

Cafpmade,  or  Powder  Sugar,  b.  2. 

55 

12 

Cajfumunar , 

193 

50 

Cajlor,  v.  2. 

18 

■  47 

Catachu,  v.  2. 

185 

4 

Caviere,  v.  2. 

70 

104 

Cauflick  Stone,  b.  2*  V.  2. 

«S 

121 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  b.  3,  f.  9. 

69 

46 

Cerafus  Sylveflris  amara,  the  Mahaleb,  b.  1 

,  f.  20. 

159 

14 

137 

Cerufe,  b.  2.  V.  2. 

124 

197 

Chalcitis, 

114 

187 

Chefnut,  b.  7,  f.  74. 

167 

180 

China  Root,  b.  1. 

52 

54 

Chocolate,  b.  7,  f.  15. 

132 

184 

Chouan  Seed,  b.  1. 

2 

J5J 

Cinamon  Bark,  b.  4,  f.  I. 

76 

70 

0//,  b.  4. 

77 

14 

White,  b.  4,  f.  4. 

75 

108 

Wood,  b.  3,  f.  7. 

65 

178 

Cinnabar  Mineral,  natural ,  and  artificial,  b. 

2,  v.  2. 

161 

97 

.  32 

Cinquefoil ,  b.  2. 

39 

ibid. 

Citron  Wood,  b.  3. 

64 

ibid. 

Citrons ,  b.  7,  f.  45. 

148 

154 

Citron  candied,  b.  7,  f.  47. 

149 

28 

C/ivt  Cat,  v.  2. 

16 

ibid. 

Clove  Cinamon,  b.  4,  f.  5. 

76 

IO 

Cloves,  b.  7,  f.  10. 

126 

*3 

Clove  Royal,  f.  II. 

127 

Coal, 

160 

Cobalt , 

183 

63 

Cochineal,  b.  1,  f.  25- 

16 

137 

Coculus  Indus,  b.  7,  f.  26. 

J37 

5 6  Coffee,  b.  7,  f.  13.  130 

jig  Cokar-Nuts,  b.  7,  f.  24.  136 

24  Colcothar ,  b.  2,  v.  2.  I J  9 

ïi2  Colli  flower  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  15.  il 

72  Cologn  Earth,  v.  2.  187 

17g  Colophony,  b.  8,  f.  58.  '  208 

40  Coloquintida,  b.  7,  f.  38.  143 

157  Gontrayerva  Root,  b.  2,  f.  2.  26 

85  Copper,  b.  2,  v.  2.  107 

1 6  Copperas,  1  *  7 

17  Englifh,  ibid. 

22  ////»>,  118 

22  Cora/,  b.  5,  f.  15.  ico 

~  ’  T”  '  f.  16.  ibid. 


I 

Coral  Wood,  b.  3. 

Coralline  y  f.  17. 

Coralline  Secret ,  b.  2.  V.  2. 

Cor  ell  Woody  b.  1. 

Coriandum ,  b.  1,  f.  13. 

Cork,  b.  4,  f.  g. 

Cortex  ligni  Caryophyllorum ,  b.  4,  f.  7. 
Cafftes  lignées  y  b,  4,  f.  3. 

Cinamomiy  b.  4,  f.  I. 

Cojli  Albiy  b.  4,  f.  4. 

Mandragores  y  b.  4,  f.  7. 
Peruvianus,  b.  4,  f.  6. 
fuber'iSy  b.  4,  f.  g. 

Co/lus  of  Arabia  y  b.  2,  f.  8. 

bitter  y  fweety  Sic. 

Cottony  b.  7,  f.  50. 

Dogs-wort  Cottony  b.  7,  f.  51. 
Coukage, 

Country  Gum ,  b.  8,  f.  il. 

Craw-fijh,  v.  2. 

Crete,  or  Candia  Carrot  Seed ,  b.  1,  f.  7. 
Creon  Scarlet ,  b.  1. 

Cryjlal  Minerai ,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

Crocus,  b.  6,  f.  3. 

Martis,  b.  2.  V.  2. 

Martis  ajlringens ,  ibid. 

Cubebs,  b.  7,  f.  4. 

Cucumber  Seed ,  Sic.  b.  I. 

Cuminum ,  b.  1,  f.  10. 

Cumin  Seed,  Black ,  b.  I,  f.  30* 

Cupel  Silver ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Curcumee  Radix ,  b.  2,  f.  12. 

Currans ,  b.  7.  f.  5g. 

Cuttle-fijh  Bone,  v.  2. 

Cyclamen ,  v.  2. 

Cyprefs  round  and  /<?«£,  b.  2. 

D. 

Damajk  Raiftns,  b.  7,  f.  58. 

Dates ,  b.  7,  f.  22. 

Daucus  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  7. 
jD«t,  v.  2. 
i)«r  Suet, 

Dentalia , 

Dittany  (Visite,  b.  2,  f.  21* 
of  Crete , 

of  Cm*  in  the  Leaf,  b.  5?  *♦ 

Dodder  of  Dime,  b.  6,  f.  g. 
Dog-like-tootb  Shell ,  v.  2. 

Doronicum  Romanum,  b.  2,  f.  16. 
Dragon’s  Blood  of  the  Canaries ,  f.  28. 
Counterfeit,  f.  2g. 

Indian ,  b.  8,  f.  27. 

Dyers  Herb,  b.  5,  f.  u. 
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Page 

E, 

Page 

65 

Eagle ,  v.  2 

38 

101 

Eagle  Stone ,  v.  2. 

181 

93 

Earth  Bole, 

187 

65 

of  Cologn, 

189 

10 

Green,  v.  2. 

188 

84 

of  Japan,  v.  2. 

185 

80 

Oker, 

188 

78 

of  Perfia , 

189 

76 

Seal’d, 

186 

75 

Tripoly , 

189 

83 

Umber, 

ibid. 

81 

Ebony ,  b.  3. 

73 

84 

E  later  turn ,  v.  2. 

*94 

.  34 

Elephant,  v.  2- 

22 

ibid. 

Elky  V.  2. 

?  21 

T52 

Eleutherian  Bark ,  v.  2. 

*93 

153 

Embalming ,  v.  2. 

4 

193 

Emeralds ,  v.  2. 

172 

179 

Emery  Spanijh ,  b.  3,  V.  2. 

138 

69 

Enamels, 

106 

6 

Entalia, 

75 

18 

Enula  Camp  ana,  b.  2. 

53 

149 

Epithymum ,  b.  6,  f.  9. 

119 

114 

Efula,  b.  2,  f.  13. 

39 

89 

Ethiopian  Cumin  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  5* 

4 

90 

Euphorbium,  b.  8,  f.  36. 

197 

124 

24 

F. 

8 

Fennel  Seed  from  Languedoc,  b.  I,  f.  IX. 

8 

24 

Fenugreek  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  17. 

12 

86 

Figs,  b.  7,  f.  73. 

*65 

37 

Fi[b  Glue,  v.  2. 

88 

*59 

Flores  Balaujl ,  b.  6,  f.  6. 

1 1 6 

67 

Bifnage,  b.  6,  f.  II. 

117 

!95 

Cm/,  b.  6,  f.  3. 

114 

38 

Croci  Spurii,  b.  6,  f.  4. 

115 

Epithymi ,  b.  6,  f.  4.  1 1 9 

Herbœ  Trinitatis,  b.  6,  f.  1 2. 

121 

159 

Nardi  Celtic i,  b.  6,  f.  rx. 

I2-C) 

J35 

Rofarum,  b.  6,  f.  2. 

IJ3 

5 

Rorifmarini,  b.  6,  f.  8. 

118 

31 

Safrani,  b.  6,  f.  5. 

115 

32 

Sehœnanihi,  b.  6,  f.  X. 

1 12 

75 

Stcechadis,  b.  6,  f.  7. 

117 

45 

Fœniculum,  or  the  lefs  Fennel,  b.  1,  f.  11. 

8 

86 

Fesniculum  Petresum,  or  Rock  Fennel ,  b.  x ,  f. 

4.  4 

ibid. 

Fcenum  Burgundiacum ,  or  Burgundian  Hay, 

b.  1, 

119 

f.  18. 

13 

75 

Fol.  Abrotani ,  b.  5. 

.  ?9 

41 

Abftnthii, 

ibid. 

191 

Adianthi,  b.  5,  f.  7. 

91 

192 

Agrimonies,  b.  5. 

.  ?9 

ibid. 

Alcanet ,  b.  5. 

ibid. 

95 

Anil,  b.  5.  f  5. 

93 
.  loL 

INDEX. 


Fol.  Bajilici , 

Betonice , 

Calamint  Mountain , 

Chanucmcli , 

'Ccntaurii, 

Ci  cut  a:  y 
Cynoglojfcdy 

Didtamni  Cretici,  f.  i . 
Helioiropii  Tricocci ,  b.  5,  £.13, 
Hyper  ici  y  b.  5. 

lfatidisy  b.  5,  f.  n. 

Mari,  b.  5,  f.  3. 

Malabathriy  b.  5,  f.  4. 

Marrubii, 

Matricaria  y  b.  3. 

Melilotiy 


Page 

.  99 
ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

86 

94 

99 

9i 

.  87 

ibid. 

.  99 
ibid. 

ibid. 


Xlclijfea , 

ibid. 

Mentha , 

ibid. 

Origani, 

ibid. 

Peu,  b.  5,  f.  14. 

97 

Polii  Montant  Aibi,  b.  5,  f.  2. 

86 

Scabioja,  b.  5. 

99 

Scordii, 

ibid. 

Sena,  b.  5,  f.  6. 

89 

Soldantlla,  b.  5,  f.  8. 

86 

Thea,  b.  5,  f.  5. 

88 

Thy  m  i ,  b.  5. 

99 

Frankincenfe  common ,  or  Reftn  of  the 

Pine-Tree , 

re  1  5°- 

208 

Frankincenfe,  Male  and  Female ,  b.  3, 

f.  37.  198 

Fraxinella ,  b.  1. 

Frigat  Biid,  v.  2. 

»  J 

2Q 

Fuller's  Earth,  v.  2.  See  Earth . 

Fujlick  Wood ,  b.  3. 

73 

G. 

Galingal  Great ,  b.  2,  f,  11. 

.  37 

Small  y 

ibid. 

Galls  y  b.  7,  f.  78. 

169 

Gambogey  b.  8,  f.  5. 

176 

Gentian  Root ,  b.  2,  f.  20. 

43 

German  Black,  b.  7,  f  72. 

164 

Copperas,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

117 

GW<7.  See  Gold. 

Shell  Geld.  See  Gold. 

Ginger,  b.  2.  f.  9, 

.  35 

Candied , 

ibid. 

Confedt.  laxative t 

ibid. 

Ginfeng,  v.  2. 

194 

G'/*/},  b.  5. 

105 

Glycyrrhiza.  See  Liquorice, 

Coat,  v.  2. 

32 

Wild, 

33 

Gold ,  b.  2,  v.  2, 

78 

Gold  in  the  Leafy 
Powdery 

Refnedy 

Regulus, 

Guajacurriy  b.  3,  f.  8. 

Gums.  Amber  liquid ,  f.  54. 
Ammoniacumy  b.  8,  f.  26. 
Arabicky  b.  8,  f.  6. 

feetida,  f.  22. 

Balm  of  G  He  ad  y  f.  44. 
Balfam  Capivyy  f.  51. 
Balfam  of  Meca ,  f.  47. 
Balfam  New  y  f.  53. 
Balfam  of  Peru  y  f.  48. 
Balfam  Tolu ,  f.  52. 
Benjamin ,  f.  14. 
Carpo-balfamy  t'.  4^. 
Xylo-balfamy  f.  46. 
Bdelliumy  f.  54. 

Campbirey  f.  13. 
Cancamumy  f.  41. 

Car  anna  y  f. 

Colophonyy  f.  58. 

Copal  y 

Dragon’ s  Bloody  f.  27,  28. 
Elemiy  f.  50. 

Englijh  Gum  y  f.  9. 
Euphorbium,  f.  36, 
Galbanuniy  f.  23. 

Gamboge  y  f.  5. 

Guaiacum, 

Ivy, 

Lac,  f.  42. 

Manna ,  f.  1.  234. 

Manna  of  Frankincenfe , 
Myrrh  Abyjfine,  .  0. 
Myrrh  liqi<  , 

Mocha  Frankincenfe, 

Olibar  um ,  f.  37. 

Opopanax,  f.  25. 

PaJiil.Sy  f.  18. 

Peru, 

Rezin ,  &c.  f.  57. 

Sarcocol,  f.  35. 

Sagaponum.y 
Senega,  f.  10. 

Storax,  b.  5,  f.  <>. 
Tacamahaca ,  f  31. 

Tolu, 

Tragacanth,  f.  12. 

Furicky  f.  7. 

Turpentine ,  f.  55. 
Vermicular,  f.  8. 
Gun-powder ,  v.  2. 
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*79 
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207 
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167 
Flame  th 
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H. 

Page 

Hamech  Confie  Elion,  b.  7,  f.  80. 

170 

Hart,  v.  2. 

31 

Hart’s-eafie ,  b.  6,  f.  13. 

121 

Hellebore  White,  b.  2.  f.  15* 

. 40 

Black , 

ibid. 

HermodaEtyles ,  b.  I,  f.  19* 

55 

Hippolapathum  roiundifioliutn,  Bajlard  Rhubarb. 

See  Rhubarb. 

Honey,  v.  2. 

43 

Hoüette,  b.  J,  f.  5 

156 

Hyacinth, 

170- 

Hypocijlis ,  b.  9,  f.  6. 

I. 

Jade-Stone,  v.  2. 

176 

Jalapium  Jalap,  b.  2,  f.  5« 

31 

Jamaica  Pepper,  V.  2. 

194 

Jafiper,  v.  2. 

1 75 

fiaffamine  Wood,  b.  3. 

63 

Yi?/.  See  Amber. 

Jews  Pitch,  v.  2. 

159 

Imt>eratoria ,  b.  2,  f.  19. 

43 

Indian  Earth.  See  Earth. 

Ink, 

167 

Leaf,  b.  5,  f.  4. 

87 

Wax.  See  Wax. 

Indigo,  b  5.  f.  9. 

93 

Ipecacuanha,  or  Ipecacuana  Root,  b,  2. 

24 

Ipecacuana  White, 

26 

Iris  Alba  Florentina,  b.  2,  f.  IO. 

36 

Iron,  b.  2,  V.  2, 

«7 

in  Bars, 

88 

in  the  Gad, 

ibid. 

Ore , 

87 

Plates, 

88 

Ifinglafs,  v.  2. 

58 

Jubés,  b.  7>  f.  6.0. 

160 

Jujubes,  b.  7,  f.  20. 

!34 

Juniper,  b.  I. 

71 

Ivory .  See  Elephant • 

K. 

Kali ,  or  Kelp,  b.  5,  f.  20. 

ic4 

Kermia  Ægyptiaca,  Mufik  Seed ,  b.  I,  f.  24. 

17 

King  of  Fruits.  See  Ananas . 

Kinquini,.  b.  4,  f.  6. 

81 

L.. 

Labdanum  liquid ,  V.  2. 

206 

Lac  fine ,  &c.  b.  I. 

!9 

Lapis  Mûtes, 

181 

Armenus , 

175 

Amiantus, 

183 

Bufonites ,  b.  2. 

182 

Page 


Lapis  Caliminaris.  See  Calaminaris. 

Cobalt ,  183. 

Hematites.  See  Blood-Jlone . 

Hyacinthinus,  1 7° 

Jade,  1 76 

Jafpis,  _  175 

Inf enialis,  b.  2,  V.  2.  85 

Judaic  us,  v.  2.  179 

Lazuli,  173 

Lyncis,  v.  2.  1 79 

Mirabilis,  b.  2-,  V.  2;  122- 

Nephriticus,  17b 

Nauticus.  See  Load-Jlone. 

Ofteocolla,  184 

Prunella .  See  Cryjlal  Min„ 

Pumicis,  181 

Rubinus ,  173. 

Smaragdus ,  172 

Topazius,  17 1 

Lead  Ore,  b.  2,  v.  2-  123 

/«  P/ff,  1 24 

1»  Powder,  ibid. 

Burnt,  ibid. 

Pft/,  ibid.. 

White,  125 

Magijlery ,  127 

Vinegar,  ibid. 

Lentifcus ,  the  Lenti/k  Tree,  b.  3,  f.  5.  66 

Levant  Nut,  b.  7,  f.  26.  1 37 

Lignum  Aloes,  b.  3,  f.  1 .  6 1 

Afpalathum,  f.  2.  62 

Brafilianum,  b.  2,  f.  II.  71 

Coccigria,  b.  3,  f.  13.  73 

Guajaci,  b.  3,  f.  8.  ibid. 

Juniper's,  b.  3,  f.  10.  71 

Lentifci,  b.  3,  f.  5.  66 

Libani  Cedri,  f.  g.  69 

Nephriticum,  f.  4.  65 

Santalum,  f.  3..  64. 

Sajfafras,  f.  7.  67 

Liquorice,  b.  2,  f.  34.  53 

Litharge,  Natural  and  Artificial,  b.  2.  v.  2,  126 

Load-Jlone,  b.  3,  v.  2.  135 

Logwood,  b.  2,  f.  12.  72 

Luzerne,  b.  1.  f.  18.  13 

Lycium,  the  French  Berry,  See  Avignon  Berry . 

M. 

Macedonian  Parfiey  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  31  2 

Mahalep ,  or  the  Wild  Cherry ,  b.  I.  14 

Madder  Root,  b.  2,  f.  30.  51. 

Magijlery  of  Bifmuth.  See  Bif ninth, 
of  Antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Magnes ,  b.  3,  v.  2.  1  39/ 


Maiden- ha  its 
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Maiden-hairs ,  b.  5,  f.  7. 

Malacca  Stone ,  v.  2. 

Mari  s  Grea fc,  v.  %. 

Mandrake,  A'lale  or  Female ,  b.  4,  f.  7,  8. 
Manganefe , 

Manna ,  b.  8,  f.  1,  2. 

of  Briançon ,  b.  8,  f.  3. 
liquid ,  b  8,  f.  4. 
of  Frankincenfe ,  b.  8,  f.  39. 
Marcafites ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Mars  Diaphoretick ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 
cryjlallized, 
in  Tmdture  or  Syrup , 

AJlringent  Syrup  or  Tinfture, 

Marum ,  b.  5,  f.  3. 

MaJlerVJort ,  b.  2,  f.  19. 

Majlick  Wood ,  b.  3,  f.  5. 
in  Tftjr, 

Majlicot ,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

Medic  a  légitima ,  b.  1,  f.  18. 

Medicinal  Stone.  See  Vitriol. 

Mechoachan ,  b.  2,  f.  6. 

Mentha  Horienjis  Corymbifera ,  b.  2. 
Mercurial  Panacaa , 

Precipitate ,  Green  and  Yellow , 
Precipitate ,  White  and  P/W, 
Mercurius  dulcis ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 
b.  3,  v.  2. 

Mejlick  Cochineal.  See  Cochineal. 

Meum ,  b.  2,  f.  24. 

Millepedes,  v.  2. 

Millet  Seed,  b.  1. 

Mithridate,  v.  2. 

Mofs  of  Human  Skull,  v.  2. 

Mummies,  v.  2. 

Mvjk  Rat, 

Mujk  Cat  or  Goat,  v.  2. 

Myrobalans  Bellerick,  f.  35. 

Chebulick,  f.  34. 

Citron ,  b.  7,  f.  32. 

E  mb  lick ,  f.  36. 

,  Indian,  f.  33. 

Myrtle  Berries,  b.  1. 

N.  ’ 

Naphtha,  v,  2. 
of  /to/y, 

Navus ,  Navow  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  14. 

Nardus  Celtica,  b.  6,  f.  10. 

Narwal ,  v.  2. 

Neapolitan  Ointment ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Nepbritick  Wood,  b.  3,  f.  4. 

Stene , 


/ 


0/  certain  Birds ,  v.  2. 

■  Page 

39 

Nigella, 

24 

Nitre,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

147 

multed , 

J48 

Spirit, 

ibid. 

Vitriolated , 

149 

Nutmeg,  b.  7,  f.  12. . 

128 

Nux  Vomica ,  b.  7,  f.  25. 

138 

O. 

Cta/f,  b.  7,  f.  76. 

167 

07z?r,  v.  2. 

188 

0/7  of  Acorns,  b.  7,  f.  77. 

169 

of  Almonds ,  b.  7,  f.  44. 

148 

of  Antimony.  See  Antimony. 
of  Balm.  See  Balm. 

of  Bays,  b.  7,  f.  57. 

158 

of  Ben.  See  Ben. 
of  Cinnamon.  See  Cinnamon. 
of  Citron.  See  Citron. 

of  Earth,  v.  2. 

IQ  I 

of  Mars.  See  Iron. 
of  Mercury.  See  Mercury. 

of  Olives,  b.  7,  f.  53. 

155 

of  Pet  re  or  Gabian,  v.  2. 

166 

of  Sugar.  See  Sugar. 

of  Tartar,  b.  7. 

162 

of  Turpentine,  b.  8. 

208 

of  Vitriol , 

H9 

OUbanum ,  b.  8,  f.  3 7. 

200 

Olives ,  b.  7,  f.  52. 

155 

Opium,  b.  9,  f.  3. 

213 

Opobalfamum,  b.  8,  f.  45. 

202 

Opontium  Carnajfe ,  or  Cochineal,  b.  1 ,  f. 

25-  17 

Oranges b.  7,  f.  48. 

15° 

Orcanette  Root.  See  Alkanet. 

Orniihogalum  maritimum.  See  Squills. 

Orpiment ,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

140 

Orrice  Florentine,  b.  2,  f.  10. 

36 

Orviétan,  v.  2. 

•53 

Oryza,  or  b.  1,  f.  1. 

J7 

Ojlrich,  v.  2. 

36 

Oyjler  Pearl,  v.  2. 

71 

P. 

P/?7vz  0/7,  b‘.  7,  f.  23. 

136 

Panume  Tree,  b.  3,  f.  4. 

65 

Panthers  Bane,  b.  2,  f.  17. 

41 

Partira  Brava ,  b.  2. 

40 

Pajiuls, 

184 

Pearl,  v.  2. 

7i 

Mother, 

74 

Pedicular  is  Herba,  b.  1,  f.  23. 

*5 

P elli tory  Root,  b.  2,  f.  27. 

_  49 
Peony, 

Page 

91 

I97 

4 

83 

139 

172 

75 

ibid. 

198 

83 

89 

89 

ibid. 

ibid. 

87 

43 

66 

ibid. 

126 

32 

34 

94 

95 

96 

100 

101 

46 

57 

13 

53 

5 

192 

2 

36 

14 

140 

ibid. 

ibid. 

141 

ibid. 

15 

165 

ï66 

x  I 

120 

59 

95 

63 

376 


Peony,  b.  2. 

Pepper  of  America,  f.  7. 

Black ,  f.  2. 

Long ,  f.  6. 

Long  Black ,  f.  8. 

Guinea ,  f.  9. 

Thcvet,  f.  5. 

White,  b.  7,  f.  I. 

Perigueur,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

Peruvian  Bark ,  b.  4,  f.  6.  • 
Petrofelinum  Macedonicum ,  b.  1,  f.  3 
Pine  Apple ,  b.  7,  f.  49. 

Kernels  Indian ,  b.  7,  f.  39. 
Kernels  White ,  b.  7,  f.  40. 
Pijlachia  Nuts ,  b.  7,  f.  42. 

Pitch , 

Pixacantha ,  or  the  Yellow  Berry ,  b.  1. 
Pr/ej  Mountain ,  b.  5,  f.  2. 

Polypody  of  the  0<?£,  b.  7. 
Pomegranate  Wild ,  b.  6,  f.  6. 
Pompholyx ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Pot-ajhes ,  b.  5.  f.  20. 

Prunes  and  Brunelles ,  b.  7,  f.  74. 
Pumice  Stone ,  v.  2. 

By  rites,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Q, 

§hter eus  Vulgaris ,  b.  7,  f.  76. 

Spui'ch  Grafs ,  b.  2. 

Spuickfilver,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

R. 

Raifins ,  b.  7,  f.  60. 

PtfTW,  V.  -2. 

Rape  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  15. 

Oil, 

Ratfbane.  See  Arfienick. 

Re/in, 

of  Jalap,  b.  2. 

Rhinoceros,  v.  2. 

Rhubarb,  b.  z,  f.  4. 

American , 

Baftard, 

Monks, 

Pontick, 

Rice,  b.  1,  f.  16. 

Ricinus  Americanus,  b.  7,  f.  40. 

Pzb.  See  PzVr. 

Peri  Goat,  v.  2. 

Pe/r  of  ycticho,  v.  2. 

Peyèr  of  Province,  See.  b.  6,  f.  2. 
Rofewood,  b.  3,  f.  2. 

Rojemary,  b.  6»  f.  8. 

Roucoe,  or  Rocee,  b,  9,  f.  8. 

•Vol.  IL 
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Page 

Page 

53 

Rubia  <Tindlorum,f(.’i,  f.  30. 

Ruby,  v.  2.  * 

5* 

124 

*73 

123 

124 

Rufma,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

140 

.I25 

s. 

ibid. 

Saffron,  b.  6,  f.  3. 

114 

124 

Bajlard, 

**5 

122 

of  Mars,  or  Crocus  Martis.  See  Iron. 

140 

of  Mars  AJlringent.  See  Iron. 

81 

Sago ,  b.  1. 

24 

2 

Saint  Lucy’s  Wood,  b.  3. 

69 

15 1 

Sal  Armoniack  Natural ,  v.  2. 

145 

Artificial , 

. 

ibid. 

146 

Purified, 

26 

H7 

Spirit,  V.  2. 

ibid. 

208 

fixed  Salt , 

ibid. 

15 

Sal  Gem,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

*43 

86 

Polychrejl,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

149 

168 

Salfaparilla  Root,  b.  2,  f.  31. 

52 

116 

Salt  Common , 

*45 

109 

Petre, 

*47 

104 

Petre  melted. 

146 

166 

purified , 

*45 

181 

Spirit, 

ibid. 

123 

of  Baum,  b.  5. 

.  99 

Ban,  b.  5. 

ibid. 

of  Carduus,  b.  5. 

ibid. 

167 

Centaury, 

ibid. 

54 

Iron  or  Mars,  b.  2,  v.  2, 

88 

9* 

Mugwort, 

.,99 

Rofiemary, 

ibid. 

Sage, 

ibid. 

*59 

Scurvy-grafs , 

ibid. 

29 

the  Sea, 

*45 

11 

Succory, 

99 

ibid. 

Vipers,  v.  2. 

48 

Wormwood, 

99 

208 

Sambarame  Wood,  b.  3. 

70 

29 

Sanders  Wood,  b.  3,  f.  3. 

64 

22 

Sandyx.  See  Certifie. 

28 

Sandiver,  b.  5. 

105 

29 

Santoline  or  Xantoline  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  1= 

X 

30 

Sapphirs,  b.  2. 

172 

29 

Saffafiras -  Wood,  b.  3,  f.  7. 

68 

30 

Saxifraga,  Saxifrage  Seed,  b.  1. 

•  6 

1 1 

Scammony,  b.  9,  f.  1. 

212 

*43 

of  Smyrna,  f.  2. 

ibid. 

Scarlet  Grain  or  Kermes  Seed,  b.  I,  f.  26. 

18 

34 

Schcenenth,  b.  6.  f.  1. 

112 

196 

Sea  Colewort  or  Sea  Bindweed, 

92 

113 

Cow,  v.  2. 

61 

6 1 

Crab,  v.  2. 

69 

118 

Dog,  v.  2. 

6S 

218 

Horfie, 

60 

E  e 

Sea 

INDEX. 
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Sea  Hog,  v.  2.  67 

Mofs.  See  Coralline. 

Skink.  See  Skink. 

Sebeflenes,  b.  7,  f.  21.  1 34 

Semen  Agni  Cajli ,  b.  1,  f.  ig.  13 

Ameos,  .  4 

Anift.  See  Anife. 

Avignon.  See  Anife. 

Carui .  Sec  Carui. 


Cerafi  fylveji.  Mahalep.  See  Mahalep. 


Chouan ,  b.  1,  f.  2.  2 

Coriander,  f.  13.  g 

Cumini ,  f.  10.  6 

Fauci  Cretici,  & c.  f.  6.  5 

Fœnugraci ,  f.  17.  12 

Fœniculi ,  f.  1 1 .  7 

Burgundiaci ,  b.  i,  f.  18.  _  13 

Mofchi ,  f.  24.  '  16 

Napi,  f.  14.  10 

Napi  dulcis,  f.  15.  11 

O p ont ii ,  f.  15.  16 

Petofelini  Macedonia,  b.  I,  f.  3.  2 

Santonici ,  f.  1.  I 

Saxifragiœ,  b.  1,  f.  g.  <3 

Sefelios,  b.  I.  3 

Stavifagrice,  b.  1,  f.  23.  *  15 

Thlafpios ,  b.  1,  f.  6.  4 

b.  5,  f.  6.  89 

Serpentaria,  Virginia  Snake-root,  b.  2.  28 

Serpent  Stone ,  v.  2.  198 

Shagreen ,  v.  2.  35 

Shamoy ,  v.  2.  34 

Shark,  v.  2.  7° 

Vi  2*  29 

,  Shell  of  the  Se#  Snail,  75 

Siberia  Wood  of  the  Philippine  Ifles ,  b.  3.  70 

Silkworms,  v.  2.  54 

Silver,  b.  2,  v.  2.  84 

by  the  C.upell ,  85 

Cryjlals,  >'Jid. 

Tincture,  .  ibid. 

Skink,  54 

Irijh,  I92 

Smalt,  v.  2.  3  7  5 

S  mi  lax  Afpera  Peruana,  b.  2,  f.  31,  5 2 

b  7,  f.  54.  156 

Solatium  Mcxicanum,  &c.  b.  2,  f.  5>  27 

Se/e«  or  Finger  Shell,  77 

Sery,  b.  2,  v.  2.  342 

Sowbread,  v.  2.  195 

Sea»  Metal.  See  Iron. 

Spa  It,  v.  2.  3  78 

Specacuanha  Root,  b,  2?  f.  I.  25 

'Spelter.  See  Z  ;«i. 


y. 

Page 

S per  ma  Ceti,  v.  2. 

57 

Spignel  Root,  b.  2.  f.  24.  '  •  • 

46 

Spicknard  Wild,  b.  2,  f.  33. 

52 

Indian,  b.  6,  f.  1 0. , 

120 

Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

119 

S podium,  v.  2. 

109 

Spunge,  b.  5,  f.  18. 

102 

Spurge,  b.  2,  f.  13. 

39 

Squills,  f.  32. 

103 

and  b.  5,  f.  19. 

ibid. 

Starch  or  Amylum,  b.  1. 

12 

Stavefacre  or  Staphfagria,  b.  I,  f.  23. 

*5 

Stcechas  of  Arabia,  b.  6,  f.  7-. 

117 

Steel,  b.  2,  f.  2. 

88 

Storax,  Red ,  Cane,  Liquid,  f.  15,  16,  17. 

183 

Styptick  Water ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

120 

of  Mr.  Faveur, 

ibid. 

Sublimate  Corrofive,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

100 

Siveet , 

ibid. 

Sugar  Cane,  b.  2,  v.  37. 

56 

wzaefc,  b.  2,  f.  34. 

59 

Royal, 

.  5* 

Brown, 

ibid. 

Candy, 

ibid. 

of  Barley ,  See. 

ibid. 

Plumbs, 

59 

Spirit  and  Oil , 

ibid. 

of  Lead,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

126 

Sulphur, 

161 

Flowers, 

ibid. 

Salt, 

162 

Milk , 

ï63 

Spirit, 

ibid. 

Balfatn , 

ibid. 

Vive, 

164 

Mineral, 

161 

Sweet  Hoof,  v.  2. 

76 

T. 


Tacamahaca,  f.  31.  194 


Talck, 

177 

Tamarinds,  b.  7,  f.  31; 

*39 

Tamarifk ,  b.  3,  f.  6. 

67 

Tar,  b.  8,  f.  Si- 

209 

Barb  adoes,  v.  2. 

191 

Tartar ,  b.  7,  f.  61. 

161 

Chalibeated, 

162 

Cryjlals, 

161 

Diflilled , 

163 

Emelick, 

162 

Soluble  Cahb, 

ibid. 

Stone, 

163 

Tinflure, 

ibid. 

Vitriolate s 

ibid. 

Tartar 

INDEX. 


Tartar  volatile  Salt , 

Tea,  b.  5,  f.  5.  ; 

Terebinthina ,  b.  8,  f.  55* 

Terra  Ampelites.  See  Ampelites. 

Japonica.  See  Earth  Japan. 
Sigillata , 

Saponaria , 

Thapfia  Turbith ,  b.  2.  _  > 

Black , 

Thlafpi  or  Treacle  Mufard ,  b.  I,  f.  6. 
Thor  a,  b.  2,  f.  17. 

Thunder  Stone , 

Thymelasa  foliis  Uni ,  b.  2,  f.  14* 

Tiglia, 

Tin ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 
in  Leaves , 
in  Powder , 

Diaphoretick , 

Tin-glafs  Natural , 

Ordinary , 

or  Spelter ,  b.  2,  V.  2. 

Tincture  of  Antimony  See  Antimony. 

of  Silver.  See  Silver. 

Toad  Stone, 

Tobacco,  b.  f.  1 4* 

Toothpick  Flower.  See  Bijnagues . 

Topaz  Stone,  v.  2- 

Tor  ment  il  Root ,  b.  2,  f.  25- 

To-tcije,  v.  2. 

Tragacanth  Gum,  f.  12. 

Treacle  by  D' Aquc,  v.  2. 

'  Water,  Charas, 

Mujlard,  called  Thlafpi,  b.  I,  f.  6. 
Trefoil  of  Burgundy,  b.  X,  f.  18. 

Ti r, ipoly .  See  Earth. 

Troches  Ciphi.  See  Treacle. 

Tunny  Fifh,  v.  2. 

Turbith  Mineral,  b.  2.  v.  2. 

Turick  Gum ,  f.  7. 

Turmerick,  b.  2,  f.  12. 

Turnejol  in  Linen ,  Lotton ,  Sic. 

Turnefol  in  Pajle,  Sic.  b.  5. 

Turpentine,  b.  8,  f.  55* 

Turpethum,  Turbith  Root,  b,  2S  f«  7’ 
Tatty*  b.  2,  V.  2. 

Tythyrnal.  See  Efula. 
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178 

37 
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Venetian  Talck,  V.  2. 

Venice  Treacle,  v.  2. 

Veratrum fore  fubviridi,  or  JVhite  Hellebore, 
f.  15. 

Verdi grice ,  b.  2,  v.  2. 

Cryfallized , 

of  the  Mountain,  or  Sea, 

Vermichilli  or  Vermicelli,  b.  1. 

Vermicular  Gum,  f.  8. 

Vermilian.  See  Cinnabar . 

Vernifh, 

Vipers,  v.  2. 

Virgin  Milk ,  b.  8,  f.  1 9. 

Virginia  Snake-root,  b.  2,  f.  2. 

Vitex,  the  Agnus  Cafus  Tree,  b.  I* 

Vitriol ,  Englijh, 

Hungarian , 
of  Luna ,  v.  2. 
of  Mars, 

Roman , 

Ultra-marine, 

Umber,  v.  2. 

Umbilicus  Marinus, 

Unguis  odoratus. 

Unicorn,  v.  2. 

Fojfl,  v.  2. 

Sea,  v.  2. 

Vomiting  Nf.t ,  b.  7,  f.  25* 

Vulture ,  v.  2. 

W» 

TT'æv  Indian,  v.  2.  201 

jRf?t7  and  Green ,  46 

Whale,  v.  2.  57 

Wild  Cherry  called  Mahalep,  b.  I,  f.  20.  14 

Wild  or  Bafard  Vine,  b.  2.  40 

Willow  Chajl,  or  Agnus  Caufus,  b.  I,  f.  19.  13 

Winter  Bark,  b.  4.  7.9 

Winter  Green,  92 

Woacl ,  95 

Worm  Powder,  or  Worm  Seed,  b.  1,  f.  1.  1 
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Valerian  Root,  b.  2,  f.  23% 

45  - 

Vanilla.' s,  b.  7,  f.  x6« 

X32 

Varnijh ,  b.  83  f.  59* 
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Y. 

Yellow  Berry,  b,  1,  f.  21. 

Z. 

Zaffre,  b.  3,  v.  2. 

Zerumbeth  and  Zedoary,  b.  2* 
b.  2,  v.  2. 

Natural  or  Mineral,  b.  2,  v.  2. 
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THE  Com  pi  eat  Herbal  :  Or  the  Botanical  Initiations  of  Monf.  Tournefort ,  chief  Botanift  to  the  late 
French  King.  Carefully  tranflated  from  the  original  Latin.  With  large  Additions,  from  Ray, 
Gerard,  Parkinfon ,  and  others,  the  moil  -celebrated  Moderns  ;  containing  what  is  further  obfervable 
upon  the  fame  SubjeX  ;  together  with  a  full  and  exact  Account  of  the  Phyfical  Virtues  and  Ufes  of  fe¬ 
deral  Plants.  Illuftrated  with  about  500  Copper-plates,  containing  above  4000  different  Figures,  all 
curioufly  engraven.  A  Work  highly  inftruXive,  and  of  general  Ufe.  In  2  Volumes  40. 

The  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Sentences  of  Celfus  ;  with  Explanations  and  References  to 
the  moll  confiderable  Writers  in  Phyfick  and  Philofophy,  both  ancient  and  modem.  To  whiçh  are 
added,  Aphorifms  upon  feveral  Diftempers,  not  well  diftinguilhed  by  the  Ancients.  The  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  correXed  and  very  much  enlarged.  By  Sir  Conrad  Sprengell ,  Knt.  M.D.  Member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  8°. 

a  ne  Compleat  Surgeon  :  Or,  the  whole  Art  of  Surgery  explained  in  a  mod  familiar  Method.  Con¬ 
taining  the  Principles  of  that  Art;  and,  an  exaXAccount  of  Tumours,  Ulcers,  and  Wounds,  fimple  and 
complicated,  with  thofe  by  Gun-fhot  :  As  alfo  of  Venereal  Difeafes,  the  Scurvy,  Fractures,  and  Lux¬ 
ations  :  Vv  ith  all  forts  of  Chirurgical  Operations  ;  the  Bandages  and  Dreffings,  which  are  illuftrated  on 
40  Copper-plates;  the  Method  of  differing  the  Brain,  by  M.  Duncan ;  feveral  Reflexions  and  new 
Machines  by  M.  Arnaud.  Likewife,  a  Chirurgical  Difpenfatory,  {hewing  the  manner  of  preparing  all 
flich  Medicines  as  are  moft  neceffary  for  a  Surgeon  ;  and  particularly  the  Mercurial  Panacea.  Written 
in  French  by  M.  Le  Clerc ,  Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  the  late  French  King.  The  Sixth  Edition.  To 
which  are  added,  the  Method  of  Midwifery  ;  of  preparing  the  Unguentwn  Matris,  and  the  Unguentum 
Styracis  ;  a  fhort  Introduction  to  Botany  ;  and  fome  Examples  of  Reports  in  Surgery.  8°. 

De  Mcrbis  Cutaneis.  A  Treatife  of  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Skin.  In  two  Parts.  With  a  fhort 
Appendix  concerning  the  Efficacy  of  local  Remedies,  and  the  Manner  of  their  Operations.  By  Da¬ 
niel  Turner,  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  London.  TheJFifth  Edition.  8°. 

Siphylis.  A  PraXical  Differtation  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  In  two  Parts.  The  Fifth  Edition,  ftill 
further  improved  by  many  curious  Obfervations.  With  an  alphabetical  Index  prefixed,  of  all  .the  an¬ 
cient  Writers  upon  the  fame.  To  which,  after  the  Remarks  upon  Monf.  Chicoyneau  s  Method  by 
Mercurial  FriXion,  is  added,  the  Author’s  Difcourfe  of  Gleets.  With  a  prefatory  Account  of  Pro- 
feffor  Boerhaave's  new  Comments  on  this  Difeafe;  and  fome  Animadverfions,  as  well  on  this,  as  ano¬ 
ther  very  Angular  Performance  on  the  fame  SubjeX.  By  Daniel  Turner ,  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
in  London.  8C. 

The  Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  building  of  the  City  to  the  taking  of  Conjlantinople  by  the  Turks. 
In  five  Volumes;  the  two  firft  done  by  Laurence  Echard ,  M.  A.  which  may  be  had  alone;  the  three 
laft  by  a  good  Hand.  The  Ninth  Edition.  8°. 

A  New  Voyage  to  Italy  ;  with  curious  Obfervations  on  feveral  other  Countries,  as  Germany ,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Savoy,  Geneva ,  Flanders,  and  Holland-,  together  with  ufeful  InftruXions  for  thole  who  {hall 
travel  thither.  By  Maximilian  Mijfon ,  Gent.  The  Fifth  Edition,  with  large  Additions  throughout  the 
whole,  and  adorned  with  feveral  new  Figures.  In  4  Volumes.  8°. 

'1  he  Genuine  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Cotton,  Efq;  containing,  1.  Scarronides  ;  or,  Virgil  Tra- 
vejlie.  2.  Lucian  burlefqu’d;  or,  The  Scoffer  Scoffed.  3.  T'he  Wonders  of  the  Peeke.  Illuftrated 
with  many  curious  Cuts,  all  new  defigned,  and  engraven  by  the  beft  Artifts.  The  Fourth  Edition. 
12°. 

Of  Wifdom.  Three  Books.  Written  originally  in  French  by  the  Sieur  De  Charron  ;  with  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Author.  Made  Englijh  by  George  Stanhope,  D.  D.  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  The  Third 
Edition,  correXed.  In  3  Volumes,  8°. 

Nelfon’s  Companion  for  the  Feftivals  and  Falls  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Eighteenth  Edi¬ 
tion.  8°. 

B  he  whole  Critical  Works  of  Monf.  Rapin.  In  two  Volumes  ;  one,  containing  all  his  Compan¬ 
ions  of  the  Great  Men  of  the  Antients  ;  the  other,  his  RefleXions  on  their  Learning,  (Ac.  T ranflated 
by  Bafil  Kennct ,  D.  D.  fometime  Prçfident  of  Corpus  Chrijli  College ,  Oxon.  See.  The  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  8Q. 

Wilkin's  Natural  Religion.  The  Ninth  Edition.  8°. 

The  Mechanifm  of  Fire  made  in  Chimneys  :  Or,  The  Art  of  improving  the  EffeXs,  and  dimi- 
nifhing  the  Expences  thereof.  Tranflated  from  the  French  j  with  all  Monf.  Gauger  (the  Author’s) 
original  Draughts  engraved  on  Copper-plates,  in  Quarto. 
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